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INTRODUCTION. 


As  no  unsuitable  Introduction  to  this  Second  Volume  of  the 
New  Family  Library,  the  treatises  contained  in  which,  relate 
to  the  Canonical  Authority,  the  undoubted'  Genuineness,  and 
the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  we  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  the  following  cogent  and  impressive  remarks  of  a 
very  able  though  anonymous  author,  whose  work,  admirable 
as  it  is,  we  believe  is  scarcely  known  on  this  side  the  Tweed. 

"  So  far  from  feeling  wonder  at  the  degree  of  scepticism, 
which,  is  complained  of  as  prevailing  among  scientific  and 
thoughtful  men,  in  the  present  day,  many  of  those  who  are 
loudest  in  the  accusation  should  be  reminded  that,  humanly 
speaking,  the  error  lies  more  with  themselves,  than  with  those 
whom  they  so  harshly  censure.  Can  it  be  sufficient,  in  days 
like  these,  to  send  men,  as  they  are  sent  daily,  abroad  into  the 
world,  amidst  the  sophistry  and  the  trials  that  will  surround 
them,  with  no  other  proof  in  their  possession,  that  the  Bible 
contains  a  revelation  from  heaven,  than  the  simple  affirmation 
of  one's  parents  and  schoolmaster?  How  inconsistent  to  sup- 
pose that  a  man,  now  immersed  in  the  engrossing  studies  of  an 
University,  the  toil  of  a  profession  or  a  trade — forced  to  act 
for  himself  and  vindicate  the  opinions  he  professes — shall  be- 
come, by  a  species  of  intuition,  able  to  give  to  every  one  that 
asketh  him  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him !  Much  as  we 
may  have  loved  our  parents  and  reverenced  our  instructors,  it 
is  too  much  to  assume  that  their  simple  assertion^  as  to  the  value 
and  importance  of  a  revelation,  will  of  itself  convince  others,  or 
support  us,  under  the  disparagements,  or  direct  negations  of 
what  we  evidently  know  next  to  nothing. 

"  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  radical  error  in  the  general  system  of 
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education  in  this  country,  that  while  the  truths  of  the  esta- 
blished religion  are  sedulously  propounded,  the  reasons  why 
those  truths  should  be  believed  are  so  rarely  taught.  All  in- 
quiries of  this  nature,  during  our  childhood,  are  too  frequently 
silenced  by  the  general  assurance,  that  we  ought  to  believe 
whatever  we  find  in  the  Bible;  and  that  it  is  highly  wrong  to 
make  question  on  points  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt;  which 
80  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  have  been  content  to  act  on  and 
believe  before  us;  and  which,  received  into  the  heart,  are  evi- 
dently productive  of  such  invaluable  effects.  This  species  of 
argument  is  undoubtedly  valid  as  far  as  it  goes;  and  it  is  un- 
deniable that  millions  have  passed  through  time  into  a  happy 
eternity,  with  none  other  but  such  general  grounds  for  their 
convictions:  it  would  indeed  contradict  all  our  notions  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Deity,  if  we  supposed  no  child  or  poor  man 
could  be  a  Christian,  without  being  a  historian  and  philoso- 
pher. But  still,  every  day's  experience  evinces  it  to  be  a  most 
fiital  error,  and  as  irrational  as  it  is  unscriptural,  for  a  man  to 
be  turned  adrift  into  the  wide  ocean  of  those  bold  and  univer- 
sal inquiries  which  particularly  characterise  our  days,  unac- 
quainted with  any  further  grounds  for  their  religious  tenets 
than,  that  their  predecessors  believed  them  before  them,  and 
that,  there/ore,  they  do  so  too. 

**  With  little  more  than  such  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
them,  are  multitudes  launched  forth  daily  to  our  universities, 
to  the  hospitals,  to  the  army  and  navy,  to  the  counting-house, 
and  to  the  world  at  large.  The  inevitable  consequence  is, 
that  almost  inmiediately,  if ,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  mix 
freely  in  various  society,  the  implicit  conviction  of  their  child- 
hood receives  a  blow;  which  is  quickly  repeated:  and,  aided 
by  a  variety  of  certain  and  concomitant  events,  they  soon  find 
themselves  gliding  into  the  shoreless  sea  of  an  universal  scepti- 
cism. The  victims  of  this  parental  negligence  (for,  whether 
in  ignorance  or  no,  negligence,  with  so  many  concise  and  power- 
ful antidotes  at  hand,  it  must  be  called)  are  thus  left  to  plunge 
from  one  system  to  another — the  more  vigorous  the  mind,  the 
wider  the  aberration;  too  uninformed  in  the  history  and  proofs 
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of  their  religion  to  be  properly  called  imbelievers,  yet  now  too 
much  immured  in  other  engrossing  plans  and  speculations^  to 
sit  down  quietly  to  the  examination  of  matters  of  this  self- 
denying  and  humble  kind:  if  they  are  not  exclusively  engaged 
in  manual  toil,  and  are  at  all  disposed  to  find  some  resting* 
place  for  the  baffled  mind,  almost  inevitably  plunging  into 
what  is  the  most  unadvisable  of  all  studies,  in  such  a  frame  and 
at  such  a  time,  the  endless  labyrinths  of  metaphysics ;  with 
minds  so  irregularly  trained,  mistaking  confusion  for  depth  of 
thought;  doubting  every  thing;  and  especially,  if  impaired 
health  be  the  consequence,  becoming  more  and  more  lost  and 
indifferent  to  things  around  them;  the  mere  creatures  of  im- 
pulse; blazing  up  occasionally  into,  perhaps,  startling  corrus- 
cations  of  animal  and  intellectual  energy,  only  to  sink  into  a 
deeper  apathy,  and  more  profound  oblivion  of  their  position  as 
members  of  the  social  body,  and  their  share  in  its  ordinary  calls 
and  obligations. 

**  Who,  indeed,  that  has  mixed  largely  in  the  more  enlightened 
<*ircles  of  society,  has  not  been  witness  to  a  multitude  of  such 
cases — modified  by  the  degrees  of  health,  and  situation,  and 
peculiar  tendencies  of  the  individual,  but,  in  the  general  out- 
line of  diaracter,  the  same?  And  whence,  humanly  speak'' 
ing,  in  numerous  cases,  this  distortion  of  what  is  noble,  and 
right,  and  useful,  but  from  the  deficiencies  just  noted  in  their 
early  education; — taught,  probably,  with  anxious  solicitude,  the 
doctrines  of  revelation,  but  with  an  obliviousness  of  the  op- 
position, both  firom  within  and  from  without,  with  which 
these  holy  things  would  one  day  assuredly  be  assailed;— care- 
fully, perhaps,  trained  in  the  obligations  of  Christianity,  but 
utterly  uninstructed  in  the  grounds  of  those  obligations;  with 
scarce  any  other  reason  for  being  a  Christian,  than  for  being 
a  Mahometan,  an  Infidel,  or  a  Jew. 
**  The  neglect  of  such  inquiries"— into  the  Facts  of  the  Christian 
Evidence,  as  he  farther  justly  adds— '^  among  thousandsof  other- 
wise well-informed,  and  scientific,  and  amiable  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  the  undoubted  cause  of  a  large  portion  of  their  prevail- 
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ing  Bcepticism.  Accurate  as  is  their  information  on  other  points 
— on  the  history  of  many  countries,  and  many  people,  and  many 
sciences;  on  the  circumstances  of  the  origin  and  subsequent  pro- 
gress, and  the  nature  of  vital  Christianity,  they  are  often  confess- 
edly and  sing^arly  deficient.  They  were  probably  never  taught 
them  in  their  childhood ;  and  since  they  have  become  men, 
they  have  heard  so  many  ingenious  suppositions  and  argu- 
ments against  them,  that  they  have  allowed  themselves,  almost 
unwittingly,  perhaps,  to  rest  in  these  objections;  not,  per- 
haps, believing  them;  as  sceptical  of  them  as  of  what  they 
oppose;  but  still  utterly  ignorant  of  the  various  and  simple 
statements  of  fects  which  are,  nevertheless,  easily  within  their 
reach — statements  chiefly  and  calmly  made  for  such  purposes 
by  some  of  the  most  sagacious  and  independent  thinkers,  as 
well  as  the  best  men  that  ever  lived,  and  admitted  as  satis&c- 
tory  and  proper  grounds  for  human  assent  and  action,  by  mul- 
titudes of  their  compeers,  once  as  sceptical  on  these  subjects  as 
they  can  be. 

"  If  it  be  objected  that  there  are  many  able  and  distinguished 
men  who  have,  and  do  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, we  would  reply,  that  probably  their  temper  and  habits  of 
life  may  be  such  as  to  engender  prejudices  against  it;  or,  that 
probably,  notwithstanding  their  diligence  in  investigating  the 
kinds  of  proof  and  degree  of  evidence  for  other  things,  they  have 
never  bestowed  any  thought  seriously  upon  Christianity.  A  man 
may  be  a  good  anatomist,  or  astronomer,  or  geologist,  for  in- 
stance, without  being  able  to  pronounce  a  good  opinion  on  a 
well-established  fact  in  the  history  even  of  his  own  counti-y; 
he  may  be  utterly  ignorant  of  it,  and  yet  be  a  very  well  inform- 
ed man  in  other  histories,  and  some  other  things.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  remark  to  the  celebrated  Dr  Halley,  is,  I  think,  a 
full  solution  of  all  the  scepticism  of  able  men,  not  originating  in 
any  private  habits  which  may  make  religious  restraints  dis- 
pleasing— *  Dr  Halley,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  you,  when 
you  speak  about  astronomy,  or  other  parts  of  mathematics,  be- 
cause that  is  a  subject  you  have  studied  and  well  understand ; 
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but  you  should  not  talk  of  Christianity,  for  you  have  not  stu- 
died it.  I  have;  and  am  certain  you  know  nothing  of  the 
matter.'  "* 

That  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  these  statements,  none 
who  have  g^iven  any  thing  like  due  attention  to  the  subject  will 
question^^'far  less  deny.  And  how  is  the  deleterious  influence 
of  such  want  of  suitable,  parental,  or  other  educational  tuition, 
with  regard  to  the  evidences  and  truth  of  revelation,  most  like- 
ly, through  the  blessing  of  its  Divine  Author,  to  be  counteracted 
or  lessened?  Just  by  the  more  general  diffusion  of  such  trea^ 
tises  as  are  found  in  this  and  the  preceding  volume  of  the  New 
Family  Library,  the  perusal  of  which,  if  entered  on,  and  con- 
ducted with  a.  sincere  desire  to  be  instructed  by  them,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  issue  in  a  full  and  decided  conviction  that 
Christianity,  instead  of  being  the  invention  of  fallible  men, 
has  every  signature  of  divinity  impressed  upon  it,  as  coming 
directly  from  the  all-wise  and  infallible  God.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  infidelity  is  a  disease  more  of  the  heart  than  of  the 
head:  but  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  understanding  that 
the  moral  principles  are  influenced:  and  ignorance  is  the  parent 
equally  of  superstition  and  of  sin.  Neither,  when  the  intellect 
is  uncultivated,  is  there  any  security  against  that  cri^ulousness 
which  is  as  ready  to  give  heed  to  every  insinuation  that  leads 
to  infidelity,  as  to  submit  to  the  grossest  impositions  of  super- 
stitious belief.  But,  as  Bishop  Butler  well  observes  in  one  of 
his  admirable  discourses — '^  True  religion  takes  up  that  place 
in  the  mind  which  superstition  would  usurp,  and  so  leaves  lit- 
tle room  for  it;  and  likewise  lays  us  under  the  strongest  obli- 
gations to  oppose  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  danger  of  super- 
stition cannot  but  be  increased  by  the  prevalence  of  irreligion: 
and  by  its  general  prevalence  the  evil  will  be  unavoidable.  For 
the  common  people,  wanting  a  religion,  will,  of  course,  take  up 
with  almost  every  superstition  that  is  thrown  in  their  way;  and 

*  **  A  Treatise  an  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Doubt  in  Religious  Questions; 
with  a  particujar  reference  to  Christianity."  London,  1831.  Reviewed  in 
the  Eclectic  Review  for  December  of  that  year;  and  from  which  the  above 
extracts  are  taken. 
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in  process  of  time,  amidst  the  infinite  vicissitudes  of  the  politic 
cal  world,  the  leaders  of  parties  will  certainly  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  superstition,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is 
getting  ground,  and  will  not  &il  to  carry  it  to  the  utmost  length 
that  occasions  require.  The  general  nature  of  the  thing  shows 
this,  and  history  and  hict  confirm  it.  It  is,  therefore,  wonder- 
ful that  those  people,  who  seem  to  think  there  is  but  one  evil 
in  life,  that  of  superstition,  should  not  see  that  atheism  and 
pro&neness  must  be  the  introduction  of  it." — To  the  truth  of 
this  the  world  every  where  bears  witness.  Where  men  have 
not  been  taught  to  know  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their 
youth,  they  have  worshipped  stocks  and  stones,  and  made 
idols  for  themselves.  Where  they  have  not  been  led  to  the  spi- 
ritual observance  of  true  religion,  they  have  imposed  on  them- 
selves a  burden  of  severe  and  painful  ceremonies.  Where  they 
have  not  been  instructed  that  the  sacrifice  of  God  is  a  broken 
spirit,  they  have  shed  human  blood  on  their  altars,  and  made 
their  children  pass  through  the  fire,  as  an  ofiiering  to  demons. 
What,  therefore,  can  be  of  more  paramount  importance,  than 
to  furnish  the  young,  especially  in  every  class  of  society,  from 
the  highest  down  to  the  lowest,  with  suitable  antidotes  to  that 
religious  ignorance  which  is  so  fruitful  a  source  of  delusion  and 
crimes. 

Nor,  may  it  be  unimportant  to  advert  to  the  baneful  effects 
with  which  the  association  of  persons  in  early  life,  with  spec- 
ulative unbelievers,  who  have  some  pretensions  to  superior 
mental  talcQts,  or  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  is  in  these 
days  but  too  frequently  attended.  Taught  by  those,  to  whom, 
on  these  accounts,  they  not  unjustly  look  up  with  respect  and 
deference,  under  whom  they  are  placed  to  acquire  the  elements 
of  a  liberal  education,  or  with  whom  they  are  connected  in  the  pur- 
suits of  a  common  or  analagous  line  of  study — taught  by  them, 
through  means  of  their  open  assaults  on  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
or  their  more  indirect  insinuations  against  the  strength  of  its  evi- 
dence— to  regard  it  first  with  doubt,  and  then  with  suspicion,  be- 
tween which,  and  absolute  infidelity,  the  step  is  often  but  short 
and  rapid;  there  are  multitudes  whose  principles  of  belief,  never 
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y  settled,  have  been  early  unhinged,  and  who  have  risen, 
'e  rising,  to  mature  and  even  advanced  life,  at  once  the  vic- 
and  the  dupes  of  an  argument,  to  be  influenced  or  betrayed 
^hich,  actually  discovers  a  weakness  of  understanding, 
h,  if  exhibited  on  almost  any  other  subject,  would  prove 
i  to  be  little  above  the  level  of  idiocy.  They  are  told, 
they  soon  come  to  believe,  what  is  not  only  untrue  in 
t  of  fact,  but  what,  though  it  were  true,  should  have  no 
ht  with  them,  in  so  far  as  they  are  themselves  personally 
individually  concerned  in  the  matter,  that  to  believe  in 
stianity  is  indicative  of  an  unphilosophic  or  prejudiced 
[ — that  no  man  who  values  his  reputation  for  power  of 
lect,  or  superiority  to  the  ppinions  of  the  vulgar,  however 
lay,  from  secular  motives,  seem  to  admit  its  truth,  actual- 
his  heart  believes  it — and  that  literature  and  science,  in* 
[  of  being  promoted,  have  almost  uniformly  been  retarded 
;s  influence. 

11  these  allegations  it  were  easy  to  disprove,  were  this  a  fit 
I  for  entering  on  their  particular  refutation.  Suffice  it,  how- 
,  to  say,  that  whoever  gives  credit  to  them,  gives  himself  to 
relief  of  falsehoods,  the  mere  figments  of  those  who  utter 
I,  and  which,  as  used  by  them  for  misleading  the  unsus- 
us  or  inconsiderate,  deserve  no  softer  epithet  than  that  of 
For,  frequent,  and  deeply  to  be  lamented,  though  by  no 
18  very  difficult  of  explanation,  as  has  been  the  alliance  of 
[ect,  and  literature  and  science,  with  infidelity;  on  look- 
back to  the  past  history  of  Christianity,  and  contemplating 
its  present  triumphs,  we  can  count  and  name  among  its 
line  disciples,  a  multitude  of  men,  before  whose  gigantic 
sn  the  other  great  men  of  their  own  and  of  our  day  shrink 
to  littleness,  and  whose  inventive  genius  and  profound- 
of  research,  in  almost  every  department  of  human  know- 
e,  and  scientific  acquirement,  opened  up  the  path,  in  which 
s  who  now  so  vain-gloriously  boast  of  their  own  unrivalled 
eminence  are  only  following  at  a  humble  distance.  What, 
les,  was  it  but  the  influence  of  that  very  religion,  which 
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the  philosophic  or  literary  infidels  of  modem  times,  so  scoff  at 
and  revile,  that  dispelled  the  darkness  and  barbarism  in  which 
the  whole  world,  comparatively,  was  involved,  previously  to 
its  promulgation?  And  what  but  its  revival,  after  being^^near- 
ly  extinguished,  under  the  reign  of  papal  superstition,  gave  that 
impulse  to  the  human  mind,  which  has  ever  since  been  carry- 
ing forward  every  nation  of  Europe,  where  it  was  felt,  in  the 
career  of  learning  and  philosophy?  There  cannot,  therefore, 
be  a  fouler  calumny,  than  to  represent  Christianity  as  havii^ 
been  believed  only  by  the  weak  or  the  vulgar,  or  as  being  un- 
friendly to  the  interests  of  literature  and  science;  and  for  any 
individual  amongst  us  to  allow  himself  to  be  gulled  by  so  un- 
founded a  statement,  is  to  betray  so  disgraceful  an  ignorance 
of  some  of  the  most  notorious  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  of  his  own  country  in  particular,  and  to  exhibit  so  despi- 
cable an  example  of  credulity  in  listening  to  such  aspersions, 
as  might  justly  render  him  an  object  of  contempt,  or,  at  least, 
of  compassion,  to  every  one  not  as  ignorant  and  credulous  as 
himself. 

But  even  admitting  that  such  allegations  were  as  true  as  they 
certainly  are  felse,  they  would  afford  no  argument  whatever 
against  the  truth  of  Christianity.  It  must  stand  or  fall  by  tlie 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  professes  to 
rest,  and  not  by  the  character  for  talents  or  knowledge  of  either 
its  defenders  or  its  assailants.  To  set  it  down  at  once  as  un- 
true, or  to  permit  the  mind  to  be  prejudiced  against  it,  because 
many  who  disbelieve  it  have  been,  or  are  distinguished  in 
other  fields  of  investigation,  is  just  to  submit  to  the  sophisti- 
cal argument,  by  which  the  members  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim 
attempted  to  do  away  the  effect  of  our  Saviour's  teaching  on 
the  minds  of  their  own  messengers  to  him,  by  insidiously  ask- 
ing them,  "  Have  any  of  the  rulers,  or  of  the  Pharisees,  believed 
on  him?"  We  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  this  to  have  been 
a  mere  fallacy,  which  the  touch  of  reason  instantly  detects^ 
And  if  it  was  so  in  the  case  in  which  it  was  originally  brought 
forward,  it  will  surely  not  be  averred,  that  either  the  continii- 
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ance  or  the  frequency  of  its  reiteration,  for  a  similar  purpose, 
whether  of  self  deception,  or  infidel  proselytism,  can  have  ren- 
dered it  less  truly  and  palpably  unsound. 

It  may  well,  indeed,  be  asked  whether  the  opinion  or  the 
authority,  and  still  less  the  ridicule  or  sneers,  of  any  man  or  class 
of  men  ought  to  have  the  least  weight  with  us,  in  a  case  in 
which  we  are  imperiously  called,  and,  if  we  would  not  virtually 
renounce  the  prerogative  and  character  of  reasonable  and  honest 
men,  are  as  imperatively  bound  to  examine  for  ourselves  the 
evidence  on  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  founded.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  speculation  on  which  an  excursive  &ncy 
might  expatiate,  but  a  question  of  evidence  and  &ct,  which  re- 
quires simply  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  to  determine. 
And  would  we,  in  any  other  case  of  evidence  and  fact,  trust  to 
the  alleged  examination  of  it  by  one  set  of  individuals,  when 
another  set  were  found  to  aver  that  the  result  of  their  examina- 
tion of  it  was  directly  the  reverse  of  that  to  which  the  others 
were  led,  if  we  had  the  opportunity  and  means  of  conducting 
the  investigation  for  ourselves?  Or  could  we  do  so,  without 
incurring,  and  that  justly,  the  charge  of  submission  to  the  most 
questionable  and  suspicious  authority,  or  of  gratifying  our  in- 
dolence at  the  expense  of  our  understanding  and  credit  for  in- 
t^rity?  For  aught  we  knew,  or  could  reasonably  believe,  we 
might  be  placing  an  unlimited  confidence  in  statements  as  false 
as  £edsehood  can  be,  and  conjured  up  for  the  very  purpose  of 
imposing  on  our  credulity,  and  blinding  us  to  the  truth. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  subject  of  Christi- 
anity must  be  obvious  at  the  very  first  glance.  And  in  so  ap- 
plying them,  there  is  an  additional  dircumstance  of  too  g^at 
moment  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  fact  as  undeniable  as  truth 
itself,  that  not  a  single  individual  in  a  hundred,  who  even 
avows  himself  to  be  an  infidel,  has  ever  examined  into  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  at  all.  They  have  gathered  from 
this  or  the  other  sceptical  writer,  or  tutor,  or  companion,  ob- 
jections and  witticisms,  which  have  been  refuted  and  repelled 
a  thousand  times  over,  and  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  decency  equally  of  those  who  invented  them. 
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and  of  those  by  whom  they  are  retailed;  and  these  they  make 
currently  to  pass  as  perfectly  sufficient  to  justify  themselves, 
and  their  associates,  in  rejecting  the  Bible  as  a  £Eible,  without 
so  much  as  either  examining  its  authenticity,  or  even  perusing 
its  contents.  Ask  themselves  whether  this  is  not  the  (act^  and 
they  will  often  admit  it  to  be  so;  or,  should  they  be  more  scru- 
pulous in  acknowledging,  what  certainly  would  do  any  thing 
but  honour  to  their  character  for  fairness  and  impartiality  in  the 
matter,  only  put  them  to  the  trial,  and  you  will  almost  instantly 
discover  that  they,  in  general,  know  less  of  what  is  really  con- 
tained in  the  Sacred  Volume  than  the  veriest  child  in  the  school 
of  Christ.  They  may  be  acquainted  with  detached  portions 
of  it,  and  frequently  are  so  with  such  passages  only  as  their 
corrupted  imaginations  and  depraved  hearts  fix  on  as  topics  of 
licentious  merriment  or  profane  jests;  but  they  are  as  completely 
strangers  to  it  as  a  whole,  in  its  connexions  and  truths,  whe- 
ther doctrinal  or  even  merely  historical,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
brought  within  their  reach.  Yet  these  are  the  judges  whose 
verdict  we  sustain,  and  to  whose  decisions  we  submissively 
prostrate,  not  only  our  understanding,  but  our  conscience  also, 
when  we  defer  to  their  infidel  opinions,  without  testing  their 
solidity,  or  inquiring  into  their  truth.  Their  verdict  is  founded 
on  no  evidence  whatever,  except  that  which  their  own  ignor- 
ance, prepossessions,  and  often  vices,  bolstered  up*  They 
have  summoned  no  witnesses  in  the  cause:  they  have  received 
no  depositions  against  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  they  pro- 
nounce to  be  fictitious.  Most  assuredly,  therefore,  their  deci- 
sion should  not  weigh  for  a  single  moment  with  any  man  of 
common  honesty  or  senfe;  and  were  it  so  given  in  the  most 
ordinary  case  of  law  or  of  crime,  it  would  justly  subject  them 
to  the  infamy  of  being  hooted  out  of  court,  and  displaced,  by 
an  indignant  country,  from  the  office  which  they  had  ultro- 
ciously  assumed,  and  the  duties  of  which  they  had  so  shame- 
fully betrayed. 

And  is  it  on  such  a  decision  that  any  man,  young  or  old, 
should  rest  his  faith;  or,  rather,  is  it  on  this  that  they  are  to 
build  that  chilling  and  cheerless  system  of  infidelity  which, 
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while  it  will  rob  them  of  every  real  comfort,  and  of  every  in- 
vincible principle  of  morals  and  integrity,  in  the  present  life,, 
will  leave  them  without  a  gleam  of  hope  when  they  descend 
into  the  grave?  Their  pride  may  be  flattered  by  being  told 
that  to  disbelieve  'Christianity  is  to  rise  superior  to  vulgar  pre* 
judice,  and  to  prove  themselves  men  of  independent  mind,  who 
think  not  with  the  crowd,  but  for  themselves.  And  yet,  if 
they  reject  Christianity,  without  subjecting  it  to  that  impartial 
examination  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  its  importance 
should  urge,  and  to  which  its  pretensions,  when  compared  with 
those  of  all  the  other  systems  of  religion  that  have  ever  ex- 
isted, as  doubtlessly  entitle  it;  they  actually  become  the  slaves 
of  a  prejudice  infinitely  more  discreditable  as  well  to  their  head 
as  to  their  heart,  than  any  by  which  the  multitudes  around 
them,  who  still  adhere  to  the  dictates  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a 
divine  revelation,  are  swayed.  Professing  to  be  wise,  or  wish- 
ing to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  honour  of  more  acute  dis- 
cernment, they  prove  themselves  to  be  the  veriest  and  most 
deliberate  fools;  and,  in  the  eye  of  every  honourable  and  ho- 
nest mind,  must  stand  forth  as  wilfully  perverted  by  sophistry 
the  hoUowest,  and  delusion  the  most  palpable  and  intense.  In 
their  solicitude  to  escape  what  would  humble  their  towering 
ideas  of  the  supremacy  of  their  reason,  they  rush  into  what 
will  endanger  their  happiness  in  time  and  through  eternity, — 
wishing  to  get  clear  of  some  shallow  sand-banks  which  might, 
without  any  insuperable  difficulty,  be  safely  passed,  they  run 
the  most  imminent  risk  of  striking  on  a  fatally  projecting  and 
scarcely  hidden  rock,  on  which  their  every  hope  for  immor- 
tality may  be  inevitably  wrecked. 

Tliey  would  do  well,  indeed,  to  consider  that  if  Christianity 
is  true,  their  disbelief  of  it  places  them  in  a  situation  of  dan- 
ger the  greatest  and  most  alarming.  It  professes  to  be  the 
certain  and  only  authentic  revelation  of  the  grace  and  will  of 
God,  for  the  spiritual  and  everlasting  salvation  of  human  sin- 
ners. Its  claims,  therefore,  are  the  claims  of  heaven:  its 
voice  it  declares  to  be  the  voice  of  God.  Whatever,  accord- 
ingly, it  testifies  and  enjoins,  it  requires  us  to  believe  and 
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obey,  as  stamped  with  the  in&Uible  truth  and  resistless  ao- 
thority  of  the  God  of  heaven.  And  what  does  it  testify  and 
enjoin?  It  tells  us  that  all  men  are  sinners,  not  merely  as 
belonging  to  the  general  community  of  fallen  beings,  who 
inhabit  our  globe,  but  personally  and  individually;  and  in^ 
disputable  facts  in  the  history  and  character  of  every  one  of 
us,  to  which  the  feelings  of  conscience  bear  witness,  completely 
re-echoes  its  testimony.  It  tells  us  that  as  sinners  we  are  con- 
demned  and  perishing,  without  spiritual  strength,  as  well  as 
ungodly;  in  ourselves  utterly  helpless  and  hopeless,  and  in 
continual  and  instant  peril  of  irretrievable  and  endless  destruc- 
ticHi.  But  it  also  opens  to  us  the  hope,  and  presents  to  us  the 
means,  of  obtaining  pardon,  and  holiness,  and  eternal  life, 
through  the  obedience  and  sufferings  unto  death  of  that  divine 
Saviour,  whom  it  reveab  as  having  been  sent,  and  come  ^'  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost."  For  it  £Euther  tells  us, 
that  if  we  only  rely,  by  a  true  and  cordial  faith,  on  his  sin* 
atoning  sacrifice  and  all-prevailing  intercession,  through  the 
imparted  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  it  promises  to  all 
who  ask  Him — devoting  ourselves,  in  soul,  and  body,  and  spirit, 
to  the  obedience  of  his  love,  and  walking  according  to  those 
iDommandments  of  his  will,  which,  in  the  extent  and  purity  of 
the  morality  which  they  inculcate,  make  that  of  every  other 
system  of  religion  which  ever  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
to  shrink  almost  into  immorality — we  shall  each  of  us  obtaio 
a  peace  and  comfort,  a  dignity  of  character  and  an  eleva- 
tion of  hope,  which  wiU  raise  the  very  lowest,  and  poorest^ 
and  most  afflicted  of  us  all,  far  above  every  thing  that  the  mnk 
or  wealth  or  wisdom  of  this  world  could  impart,  .and  which, 
instead  of  being  limited  by  the  span  of  a  day,  or  meotsurable 
by  the  very  longest  line  to  which  our  sojourn  on  earth  may  be 
protracted,  will  outlive  our  present  life  and  death  together, 
and  be  our  unmingled  and  never-ending  portion,  when  called, 
as  we  shall  each  of  us  ere  long  be,  into  the  presence  of  our 
Judge.  For  it  tells  us,  that  according  to  itself,  as  the  Gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God,  by  our  belief  or  our  disbelief  of  its  truths, 
our  reception  or  our  rejection  of  its  overtures  of  salvation,  and 
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our  subjection  to  its  moral  influence,  or  our  resistance  ol  its 
8way--our  destiny,  either  to  happiness  or  to  misery,  and  thai 
for  ever,  will  be  finally  determined  and  unalterably  fixed,  at 
that  judgment  of  the  great  day  which  it  so  explicitly  .and  so* 
lemnly  reveals. 

This,  accordingly,  is  the  system  of  truth  and  duty,  whose 
claims  to  be  a  revelation  from  the  divine  Bebg  we  are  so  so- 
licitous that  men  should  examine  with  all  the  interest,  impar- 
tiality, and  sedulousness  which  its  object  and  tidings  oug^t  I9 
call  forth.  And  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  those,  whO| 
if  the  Gospel  is  true,  have  so  deep  and  invaluable  a  concern 
at  stake  in  it,  that  they  should  search  for  themselves  intath^ 
character,  and  nature,  and  conclusiveness  of  the  evidence,  on 
which  we  believe,  with  unhesitating  confidence,  that  it  is  *'  nO 
cunningly  devised  fable,"  but  the  genuine  and  divinely  autheiK 
ticated  communication  of  heaven  to  earth.  Let  them  think 
but  fOT  a  moment,  what  must  be  the  consequence  to  themselves 
at  last,  should  they  find,  when  it  is  too  late  to  be  reclaimed 
from  their  infidelity,  that  they  had  disbelieved  and  rejected, 
perhaps  scoffed  at  and  reviled,  the  word  and  testimony,  the 
eounsels  and  will,  the  threatenings  and  promises,  of  the  one 
only  living  and  true  God.  Nothing  will  then  be  left  for  them 
but  that  hopelessness  of  despair,  the  reality  of  which  they  had 
tieated  with  indifference  or  even  contempt;  and  nothing  be  re- 
served for  them  but  that  blackness  of  darkness,  and  those  de- 
vouring flames,  which,  notwithstanding  every  exhortation  and 
warning  that  were  given  them  to  enquire  into  their  existence 
and  reality,  they  persisted  in  counting  the  mere  gloom  of  a 
superstitions  fimcy,  or  the  reverie  of  a  disordered  mind.  The 
very  possibility  of  this,  one  would  think,  might  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  awaken  them,  at  least  to  commence  that  inquiry 
which  they  have  already  too  long  delayed,  into  a  subject  so 
paramountly  and  fearfully  interesting  to  them  as  immortal  and 
accountable  beings.  To  devote  days,  and  nights,  and  weeks, 
and  months,  and  even- years,  to  the  most  anxious  and  serious 
investigation  of  it,  were  such  an  expense  of  time  necessary  to 
its  successful  determination,  would  not  be  too  much,  where 
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their  all  of  happiness  and  of  hope  for  eternity  may  be  suspend* 
ed  on  it;  and  surely  they  must  be  utterly  without  excuse,  if 
they  do  not  endeavour  to  ascertain,  with  all  the  solicitude  and 
carefulness  it  is  in  their  power  to  feel  and  exert,  whether,  in 
cherishing  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  they  are  not  cherishing  in  their 
own  bosoms  the  serpent  of  everlasting  despair. 

It  is  to  this,  therefore,  that  we  would  earnestly  call  every 
reader  of  the  volume  to  which  these  introductory  remarks  are 
prefixed.  If  the  faith  of  any  has  been  shaken,  and  requires 
to  be  re-established,  in  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  Books, 
whether  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testament,  or  if  doubts  have 
been  excited  and  exist  in  the  minds  of  others,  with  regard  to  the 
real  distinction  betwixt  these  undoubted  portions  of  divine  reve- 
lation, and  those  Apocryphal  writings  which,  though  destitute 
of  all  evidence,  whether  external  or  internal,  of  being  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  have  been  impiously  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  Sacred  Canon,  by  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Man  of 
Sin,  over  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  men ;  or,  if 
Christian  parents,  and  guardians,  and  tutors,  even  though  their 
own  faith,  on  these  points,  may  scarcely  require  confirmation, 
wish  that  their  children,  and  wards,  and  pupils,  should  be 
guarded  against  the  sceptical  insinuations,  and  infidel  aver- 
ments, which  they  are  but  too  likely  to  meet  with,  in  that  in- 
tercourse and  association  with  doubters  and  disbelievers,  which, 
in  the  present  times,  it  may  be  hardly  possible  for  them  alto- 
gether to  avoid — To  all  such,  we  would  say.  Peruse  for  your- 
selves, and  put  into  their  hands,  and  the  hands  of  others,  who 
may  in  like  manner  need  suitable  instruction  on  so  momentous 
a  topic,  the  First  of  the  succeeding  works,  in  which  Dr  Alex- 
ander, of  Princetown  College,  America,  already  honourably 
known  to  the  religious  public  by  his  admirable  "  Outline  of 
the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  to  which  the 
present  treatise  was  originally  intended  to  form  a  supplement, 
has  given,  though  a  compendious,  yet  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete view  of  the  whole  subject,  that  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished ;  and  that  in  a  form  and  style  equally  ^'  level  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  all  descriptions  of  readers;"  and  calculated  to  im- 
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press  them  with  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  production  of  no 
mean  intdlect,  and  of  a  heart  that  deeply  feels  for  the  highest 
interests  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  next  treatise,  viz.  Paley's  Hor»  Paulinse,  has  been 
so  long  before  the  public,  and  its  value  has  been  so  justly 
appreciated,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than 
simply  mention  it,  as  having  a  place  in  the  present  series.* 
Though  relating  to  but  one  of  the  many  departments  of  Evi* 
denoe  by  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  so  irrefragably  es* 
tablished,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory,  and  certainly  the 
most  ingenious,  of  any  which  have  come  from  its  author's  pen* 
*^  With  this  work  in  our  hands,"  as  has  been  observed  by  an 
able  critic,  ^^  we  care  not  how  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  or  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  were  composed.  The  two  documents  are 
pregnant  with  coincidences,  which  no  possible  hypothesis  but 
that  of  their  own  veracity  could  account  for.  Accident  or  fic- 
tion could  not  have  drawn  a  line  that  should  have  touched 
upon  truth,  upon  so  many  points.  We  have  two  parts  of  a 
cloven  tally;  nothing  wanting  but  a  comparison  between  both 
to  prove  the  authenticity  of  both.  It  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  most  suspicious  lawyer,  to  subject  two  witnesses 
to  a  stricter  cross-examination  than  that  by  which  Paley  has 
tried  the  testimony  of  St  Paul  and  St  Luke.  This  is  the  light 
in  which  the  Horse  Paulinse  is  to  be  viewed;  it  is  a  close,  and 
rigorous,  and  searching  series  of  questions,  addressed  to  two 
men,  deponents  to  certain  facts,  and  addressed,  too,  by  a  most 
acute  advocate,  in  open  court,  before  an  intelligent  tribunal. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  fiction  contrived  between 
them  would  have  been  shattered  to  pieces  before  they  had  gone 
through  a  tenth  part  ol  the  ordeal  to  which  he  exposes  them; 
the  '  mastick  tree'  of  the  one,  and  the  *  holm-tree'  of  the  other, 

*  The  greatest  care  has  been  token,  in  preparing  this  edition,  to  revise 
the  quotations  of  Scripture,  many  of  which,  in  former  editions,  were  ex- 
tremely inaccurate.  The  Greek  quotations  have  also  been  both  verified 
and  corrected,  and  those  formerly  untranslated  have  been  rendered  into 
English  like  the  others,  so  that  even  the  mere  English  scholar  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  ever}'  criticism  on  the  original  text  contained 
in  the  work. 
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must  have  come  out  sooner  or  later.  But,  no!  their  testimony 
agreeth  together.  Yet  here,  again,  we  have  the  mention  of 
miracles;  of  such  miracles  as  the  pretended  workers  of  them 
could  not  have  been  deceived  about:  we  ask,  therefore,  how 
we  are  to  get  rid  of  them?  The  tact  presses, — How  is  it  to  be 
denied?  how  is  it  to  be  explained?  how  is  it  to  be  evaded?" 
On  no  principle  of  sound  judging  can  it  be  denied  or  evaded, 
and  in  no  way  explained,  except  by  admitting  that  these  mi- 
racles were  actually  wrought,  at  the  times,  and  places,  and  in 
the  precise  circumstances  deponed  to  by  the  witnesses.  And 
if  really  so  wrought,  what  is  the  conclusion,  but  that  on  the 
£Etcts  and  doctrines  which  they  were  employed  to  attest — ^in  a 
word,  on  Christianity  itself— the  seal  of  a  divine  origin  was 
visibly  and  even  palpably  enstamped? 

The  concluding  Treatise  is  original;  and  will,  it  is  confi- 
dently hoped,  be  found  in  every  respect  worthy  at  once  of  the 
talents  and  character  of  the  excellent  and  justly  esteemed  writer 
to  whom  the  publishers  arc  indebted  for  it,  and  of  the  para* 
mount  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  illustration  of  which 
its  pages  are  devoted — "  The  Plenary  and  Verbal  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Fully  agreeing  with  the  author — 
that  ^'  the  most  industrious  and  successful  inquiries  r^^arding 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  these  Sacred  Oracles  must 
prove  almost  abortive,  if  it  be  still  impracticable  to  establish 
their  complete  inspiration,  or  if,  after  all,  they  consist  merely  of 
inspired  and  uninspired  portions,  betwixt  which  no  line  of  distinc- 
tion can  with  certainty  be  drawn" — we  have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  the  most  decided  conviction,  that  he  has  produced 
a  work  that  is  powerfully  fitted  to  set  the  question  at  rest;  and 
to  satisfy  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  Scriptures  are  in 
no  part  the  words  of  man's  wisdom  only,  but  entirely  the  words 
of  the  Most  High  God. 

And  now,  to  all,  whatever  be  their  state  of  mind,  or  their 
condition  in  life,  their  diversity  as  to  age  or  peculiar  circum- 
stances, into  whose  possession  this  Volume  may  come,  and  we 
trust  it  will  be,  as  we  are  persuaded  it  amply  merits,  extensively 
circulated,  we  would,  in  conclusion,  add — Read  it  throughout 
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with  candour,  and  seriousness,  and  prayer*  We  would  not  have 
you  abandon  the  dictates  of  reason,  but,  on  the  contrary,  submit 
to  their  influence,  and  apply  them  to  their  most  appropriate  and 
noblest  end — the  investigation  of  divine  truth,  as  connected 
with  your  highest  and  only  permanent  interests.  We  would 
have  you  emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  a  false  and  irra- 
tional scepticism,  and  brought  into  the  liberty  of  a  sound  and 
sanctifying  £aith.  Give  yourselves,  then,  diligently  and  ear- 
nestly to  this  all-interesting  and  important  duty.  Take  a 
calm,  deliberate,  and  unbiassed  view  of  those  bulwarks  by 
which  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  revelation  of  the  divine 
will  and  law  to  men,  is  defended,  and  you  will  find  them  to  have 
been  as  yet  impregnable.  Study  its  hallowed  record  for  your- 
selves: And  if  you  indeed  believe  in  a  God,  let  your  fervent 
and  continued  prayers  be  offered  up  to  Him,  that  he  may  en- 
able you  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  £Edsehood — ^between 
the  road  that  conducts  to  heaven  and  that  which  leads  down 
to  hell.  Be  this  your  devoted  employment,  and  we  fear  not 
its  result.  ^^  You  shall  know  the  truth;"  and  that  truth  will, 
through  sanctification  of  the  spirit,  be  the  means  of  purifying 
your  character,  and  brightening  your  hopes;  of  sustaining  your 
fidth  and  godliness  amid  the  temptations  to  which  you  may  be 
exposed  from  the  unbelieving  and  ungodly  around  you;  and 
of  supporting  and  cheering  you,  under  every  trial  to  which  you 
may  be  subjected,  while  passing  onward  in  your  course,  from 
the  labours  and  s6rrows  of  time,  to  the  rest  and  the  joys  of 
eternity. 

'^  This,"  says  Dr  Channing,  ^'  is  an  evidence  of  Christianity 
to  be  felt  J  rather  than  described;  but  not  less  real,  because 
founded  on  feeling; — ^that  conviction  of  the  divine  original  aS 
our  religion,  which  springs  up  and  continually  gains  strength 
in  those  who  apply  it  habitually  to  their  tempers  and  lives, 
and  who  imbibe  its  spirit  and  hopes.  In  such  men  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  its  adaptation  to  their  noblest  fieiculties;  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  exalting  and  consoling  influence,  of  its  power 
to  confer  the  true  happiness  of  human  nature,  to  give  that  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give :   which  assures  us  that  it  is 
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not  of  earthly  origin,  but  a  ray  firom  the  everlasting  light,  a 
stream  from  the  fountain  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  love."  Let 
this,  then,  be  obtained,  and  your  faith  will  stand  not  in  the 
wisdow  of  man,  but  in  the  power  of  God. 

D.  D. 


ON  THE  TRUE  CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ASCERTAINIKO  THE  TRUE  CANON  OF 

HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 


The  Bible  includes  a  large  number  of  separate  books,  pub- 
lished in  different  ages,  during  a  space  of  more  than  fiiteen 
hundred  years.  Each  of  these  books,  when  first  published, 
formed  a  volume,  or  at  least  the  writings  of  each  author 
were,  in  the  beginning,  distinct;  and  if  they  had  continued  in 
that  separate  form,  and  had  been  transmitted  to  us  in  many 
volumes  instead  of  one,  their  authority  would  not  on  this  ac- 
count have  been  less,  nor  their  usefulness  diminished.  Their 
collection  into  one  volume  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenienoe; 
and  if  any  persons  choose  now  to  publish  these  books  in  a 
separate  form,  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  charged  with 
casting  any  indignity  on  the  Word  of  God. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  besides  general  arguments  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  Bible  contains  a  divine  revelation,  there  is 
need  of  special  proofs  to  evince  that  each  of  the  books  now 
included  in  that  sacred  volume,  has  a  right  to  the  place  which 
it  occupies,  or  does  in  reality  contain  a  part  of  that  revelation 
which  God  has  given. 

If,  therefore,  it  could  be  shown  (which,  however,  it  never 
can)  that  some  particular  book,  now  included  in  the  Bible, 
was  not  authentic,  the  conclusion  thence  derived  would  only 
affect  that  single  production;  unless  it  were  recognised  as  di- 
vine by  the  wnters  of  the  other  books.  The  credit  of  the  whole 
volume  would  not  be  destroyed,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
one4ialf  of  the  books  of  which  it  consists  were  spurious.  In- 
fidels have  much  more  to  effect  in  overthrowing  the  Bible, 
than  they  commonly  suppose.  It  is  incumbent  on  them  to 
demonstrate,  hot  only  that  this  or  that  book  is  false,  but  that 
every  one  of  these  productions  is  destitute  of  evidence  that  it 
has  been  derived  from  the  inspiration  of  God. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  manifest  that  the  advocate  of  di- 
yine  revelation  is  bound  to  defend  the  claims  of  every  separate 
portion  of  this  volume,  or  to  reject  from  it  that  part  whidi 
nas  no  evidence  of  a  divine  origm.  It  is  necessary  that  he 
should  be  able  to  render  a  good  reason  why  he  admits  any 
particular  book  to  form  a  part  of  the  inspired  volume. 

It  is  true  that  the  antiquity  of  this  collection  claims  for  it  a 
high  degree  of  respect.  The  transmission  of  this  volume  to  us 
throufi^h  so  many  centuries,  as  Holy  Scripture,  should  teach 
us  to  be  cautious  how  we  question  what  is  so  venerable  for  its 
antiquity.  But  this  only  furnishes  one  presumptive  argument 
in  favour  of  each  book.  It  by  no  means  renders  all  further 
investigation  unnecessary,  much  less  impious. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  books  not  written  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  God  might,  by  some  casualty  or  mistake,  find  a  place 
in  the  sacred  volume.  In  fact,  we  have  a  striking  example 
of  diis  very  thin^  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Bibles,  which  are 
DOW  in  use,  and  held  to  be  sacred,  bya  large  majority  of  those 
who  are  denominated  Christians.  These  Bibles,  besides  the 
books  which  have  evidence  of  being  truly  inspired,  contain  a 
mimber  of  other  books,  the  claim  of  which  to  mspiration  can* 
not  be  sustained  by  solid  and  satisfactory  reasons.  This  in- 
quiry, therefore,  is  far  from  being  one  of  mere  curiosity^  it  is 
in  tne  highest  degree  practical^  and  concerns  the  conscience 
of  every  man  capable  of  making  the  investigation.  We  agree, 
in  the  general,  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  an  au- 
thoritative rule;  but  the  momentous  question  immediately  pre- 
sents itseUT,  What  belongs  to  the  Bible?  Of  what  books  does 
this  sacred  volume  consist?  And  it  will  not  answer  to  resolve 
to  take  it  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  without  further  inquiry; 
for  the  Bible  has  oome  down  to  us  in  several  different  forms. 
The  vulgate  Latin  Bible,  which  only  was  in  use,  for  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  and  sdso  the  €rreek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  contain  many  books  not  in  the 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Now,  to  determine  wboch 
of  these  oontaini  the  whole  inspired  books  given  to  the  Jews 
before  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  no  more,  requires  research, 
and  aecurate  examination.  The  inquiry,  dierefore,  is  not  op* 
tional,  but  forces  itself  upon  every  conscientious  man:  fm*  as 
no  one  is  at  liberty  to  reject  from  the  sacred  volume  one  sen- 
tence, much  less  a  whole  book,  of  the  revelation  of  God,  so,  no 
one  hu  a  right  to  add  any  thing  to  the  wovd  of  God;  and^  of 
eonsequenoe,  no  one  may  receive  as  divine  what  others  lmf% 
without  authority  added  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Every 
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theielbre,  aocoiding  to  hk  opportunity  and  captctty,  is  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  ascertain  what 
books  do,  r^lly  and  of  right,  belong  to  the  Bible*     An  enot 
here,  on  either  side,  is  dangerous:  for,  on  the  one  hand,  if  we 
reject  a  part  of  divine  revelation,  we  dishonour  God,  and  de- 
prive ourselves  of  the  benefit  which  might  be  derived  from 
that  portion  of  divine  truth;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  aro 
guUty  of  an  equal  offence,  and  may  suffer  an  equal  injury,  by 
addin£r  spurious  productions  to  the  Holy  Scriptures; — ^for  thua 
we  aoulterate  and  poison  the  fountain  of  life,  and  subject  our 
consciences  to  the  authority  of  mere  men. 
.    I  think,  therefore,  that  the  importance  and  necesaty  of  this 
inquiry  must  be  evident  to  every  person  of  serious  reflection. 
But  to  some  it  may  appear,  that  tms  matter  has  been  long  ago 
settled  on  the  firmest  principles,  and  that  it  can  answer  no  good 
purpose  to  agitate  questions  which  have  a  tendency  to  picSluce 
douW  and  miflgivSigs  in  the  minds  of  common  Chmtiaas, 
rather  than  a  confirmation  of  their  faith.     In  reply  to  the  first 
part  of  this  objection,  I  would  say,  that  it  is  freely  admitted 
that  this  subject  has  been  ably  and  fully  discussed  long  affo^ 
and  in  almost  every  age  until  the  present  time;  and  the  author 
aims  at  nothing  more,  in  this  short  treatise,  than  to  exhibit  to 
the  sincere  inquirer,  who  may  not  enjov  better  means  of  in- 
formation, the  substance  of  those  discussions  and  proo&  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  Christian:  his  object  is 
not  to  bring  forth  any  thing  new,  but  to  collect  and  condense 
in  a  narrow  space  what  has  been  written  by  the  judicious  and 
the  learned  on  this  important  subject.     But,  that  discussion 
tends  to  induce  doubting,  is  a  sentiment  unworthy  of  Chri»- 
tians,  who  maintain  that  their  religion  is  founded  on  the  best 
reasons,  and  who  are  commanded  to  give  to  every  man  a  reor 
$im  qfthe  hope  that  is  in  them.  That  faith  which  is  weakened 
by  discussion  is  mere  prejudice,  not  true  fidtb.    They  who  re* 
oeive  the  most  important  articles  of  their  religion^  upon  trust, 
from  human  authority,  are  continually  liable  to  be  thrown 
into  doubt;  and  the  only  method  of  obviating  this  evil,  is  to 
dig  deep,  and  lay  our  foundation  upon  a  rock.     If  this  objeo- 
tjon  had  any  wei^t,  it  would  discourage  all  attempts  to  es« 
tablish  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion  by  argument,  and  would 
also  damp  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  on  every  important  sub* 
ject*     It  is  true,  however,  that  the  first  effect  ot  firee  disous- 
•ion  may  be,  to  shake  that  easy  confidence^  which  most  msn 
entertain,  that  all  their  opinions  are  correct;  but  the  beneficial 
result  will  be,  that  instead  of  a  persuasion  having  no  other 
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foundation,  than  prejudice,  it  will  generate  a  faith  resting  on 
the  firm  basis  of  evidence. 

There  is  undoubtedly  among  Christians  too  great  a  dispo- 
sition to  acquiesce,  without  examination,  in  the  religion  of 
ikeir  forefathers.  There  is  too  great  an  aversion  to  that  kind 
of  research  which  requires  time  and  labour;  so  that  many  who 
are  fully  competent  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  their 
religion  rests,  never  take  the  pains  to  enter  on  the  investiga- 
tion; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  who  are  much  oc- 
cupied witii  speculations  on  points  of  theology,  waste  the 
energies  of  their  minds  on  subjects  which  can  yield  them  no 
manner  of  profit,  while  they  neglect  entirely,  or  but  superfi- 
cially attend  to,  points  of  fundamental  importance. 

The  two  great  questions  most  deserving  the  attention  of  all 
men  are— first.  Whether  the  Bible,  and  Si  that  it  contains,  is 
from  God?— -second,  What  are  those  truths  which  the  Bible 
was  intended  to  teach  us?  These  two  grand  inquiries  are  suf- 
ficient to  give  occupation  and  vigorous  exercise  to  intellectual 
fieu^ulties  of  the  highest  order,  and  they  are  not  removed  en- 
tirely out  of  the  reach  of  plain  uneducated  Christians.  From 
the  fountain  of  divine  truth  any  one  may  draw  according  to 
his  capacity.  But  these  inquiries  are  neglected,  not  so  much 
for  want  of  time  and  capacity,  as  because  we  take  no  pleasure 
in  searching  for,  and  contemplating,  divine  truth.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  men  love  the  truth  ana  value  the  Bible,  they  will 
take  an  interest  in  all  inquiries  which  relate  to  the  authenticity, 
canonical  authority,  and  correct  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
books.  The  time  will  come,  I  doubt  not,  when  these  studies 
will  occupy  the  minds  of  thousands,  where  they  now  engage 
the  attention  of  one.  The  Bible  will  grow  into  importance  m 
the  estimation  of  men,  just  in  the  same  proportion  as  true  re- 
ligion flourishes.  It  will  not  only  be  the  rashion  to  associate 
for  printing  and  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  it  will 
become  customary,  for  men  of  the  highest  literary  attainments, 
as  well  as  others,  to  study  the  sacred  pages  with  unceasing  as- 
siduity and  prayer.  And,  in  proportion  as  the  Bible  is  under- 
stood in  its  simplicity  and  momentous  import,  the  mere  doc- 
trines of  men  will  disappear;  and  the  dogmas  of  the  schools 
and  the  alliance  with  pnilosophy  being  renounced,  there  will 
be  among  sincere  inquirers  after  truth  an  increasing  tendency 
to  unity  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  unity  of  spirit.  The  pride  of. 
learning  and  of  intellect  being  sacrificed,  and  all  distmctions 
counted  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
a  thousand  knotty  questions,  which  now  cause  mvisions  and 
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gender  strifes,  will  be  foigotten;  and  the  wonder  of  our  more 
enlightened  posterity  wilTbe,  how  eood  men  could  have  wast- 
ed their  time  and  their  talents  in  such  unprofitable  speculatimis, 
and  more  especially  how  they  could  have  permitted  themselves 
to  engage  in  fierce  and  unbrotherly  contentions  about  matters 
of  little  importance. 

Then,  also,  men  will  no  more  neglect  and  undervalue  die 
Scriptures,  on  pretence  of  possessing  a  brighter  light  within 
them,  than  that  which  emanates  firom  the  divine  word.  That 
spurious  devotion  which  affects  a  superiority  to  external  means 
and  ordinances,  will  be  exchanged  for  the,  simple,  sincere  reli- 
ance on  the  revealed  will  of  God;  and  those  assemblies  from 
which  the  sacred  volume  is  now  excluded,  while  the  effu^ons 
of  every  heated  imagination  are  deemed  revelations  of  the  Spi- 
rit, will  become,  under  the  influence  of  divine  truth,  churches 
of  the  living  God. 

In  those  future  days  of  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  the  service 
of  the  most  High  God  will  be  considered  by  men  generally, 
as  the  noblest  employment,  and  the  best  talents  and  attain- 
ments will  be  consecrated  on  the  altar  of  God;  and  the  same 
enterprizes  and  the  same  labours,  which  they  now  undertake 
to  gratify  an  avaricious,  ambitious,  or  voluptuous  disposition, 
win  be  pursued  from  love  to  God  and  man.  The  merchant 
will  plan,  and  travel,  and  trafiic,  to  obtain  the  means  of  pro- 
pagating the  eospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  promoting  Christian 
knowleoge  at  nome;  yea,  the  common  labourer  will  cheerfully 
endure  toil  and  privation,  that  he  may  have  a  mite  to  cast 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord. 

Now,  many  consider  all  that  is  given  to  circulate  the  Bible, 
and  to  send  missionaries  and  tracts  for  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant,  as  so  much  wasted;  but  then^  all  expenditures  will 
be  considered  as  profuse  and  wasteful,  which  terminate  in  mere 
selfish  gratification,  and  those  fimds  will  alone  be  reckoned 
useful,  which  are  applied  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
welfEure  of  men. 

These,  however,  may  appear  to  men  as  the  visions  of  a  heat- 
ed imagination,  which  will  never  be  realized;  but  if  the  same 
change  in  the  views  and  sentiments  of  men  which  has  been 
going  on  for  thirty  years  past,  shall  continue  to  advance  with 
the  same  steady  pace,  hali  a  century  will  not  have  elapsed  from 
the  present  time,  before  such  a  scene  will  be  exhibited  to  the 
admiring  eyes  of  beUevers,  as  will  afford  full  ground  to  justify 
hopes  as  sanguine  as  those  expressed  in  the  foregoing  antici- 
pations. 
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But  I  have  wandered  wide  of  my  subject — I  will  now  fe- 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  consideration  of  the  ex- 
oeeding  great  importance  of  ascertaining  the  true  Canon  of 
Holy  Scripture.  This  investigation  may,  indeed,  appear  dry 
and  unentertaining,  but  every  thing  which  bears  any  relation 
to  the  great  Charter  of  our  privileges  and  our  hopes  ought  to 
be  interesting  to  us.  It  has  been  my  object,  to  bnng  this  sub- 
iect  not  only  more  conveniently  within  the  reach  of  the  theo- 
logical student,  but  also  to  a  level  with  the  capacity  of  the 
common  Christian.  That  this  little  work  may  in  some  hum- 
Ue  degree  subserve  the  cause  of  the  Bible,  is  the 
piayer  of 
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XAftLT  U8S  AND  IMPORT  OF  THS  WORD  CANON 

The  word  Canarij  literally,  signifies  a  rule;  and  it  is  used  in 
this  sense  several  times  in  the  New  Testament;  as.  Gal.  vi, 
16,  *^  As  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule;"  Phil,  iii,  16, 
**  Let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule.' 

But  in  these  passages  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  a  volume. 

The  word  Canon,  however,  was  early  used  by  the  Christian 
Fathers  to  designate  the  inspired  Scriptures.  Ibbnjbus,  speak- 
ing of  the  Scnptures,  calls  them  the  Canon  of  Truth.  Clb- 
M INT  of  Alexandria,  referring  to  a  quotation  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptians,  says,  '^  But  they  follow  any  thing 
rather  than  the  true  evangelical  Canon." 

EusEBius  says  of  Origen,  ^^  But  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Conunentaries  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  observing  the  £e- 
desiastical  Canon,  he  declares,  that  he  knew  of  four  Gospels 
only." 

Athakasius,  in  his  Festal  Epistle,  speaks  of  three  sorts 
of  books— the  Canonical;  such  as  were  allowed  to  be  read; 
and  sodi  as  were  Apocryphal.  By  the  first  he  evidently 
means  such  as  we  now  call  Canonicsd. 

llie  Council  of  Laodicea  ordained,  '^  That  none  but  Cano- 
nical books  should  be  read  in  the  church;  that  is,  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments." 

RuFiN,  after  enumerating  the  bodLS  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  ^oes  <m  to  mention  three  classes  of  books.^— 1. 
Such  as  were  included  in  the  canon.   2.  Ecclesiastical,  or  such 
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as  were  allowed  to  be  read.     3.  Apocryphal,  such  as  were  not 
permitted  to  be  publicly  read. 

Jerome  often  speaks  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  and  men- 
tions books  which  might  be  read,  but  did  not  belong  to  the 
canon. 

The  third  Council  of  Carthage  ordained,  "That  nothing 
besides  the  Canonical  Scriptures  be  read  in  the  church,  under 
the  name  of  the  Divine  Scriptures." 

Augustine  often  makes  mention  of  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures and  the  whole  Canon  of  Scripture,  meaning  to  designate 
all  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  "  We 
read  of  some,"  says  he,  "  that  they  searched  the  Scriptures 
daily,  whether  these  things  were  so.  What  Scriptures,  I  pray, 
except  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Law  and  the  Propnets? 
To  them  have  been  since  added,  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Revelation  of 
John,'^ 

Chrysostom  says,  "  They  fall  into  great  absurdities  who 
will  not  follow  the  Canon  of  the  Divine  Scripture,  but  trust  to 
their  own  reasoning." 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  observes,  ^^  That  these  things  are  so, 
we  shall  perceive,  if  we  attend  to  the  Canon  of  Truth — the  Di- 
vine Scriptures." 

And  Leontius  of  Constantinople,  having  cited  the  whole 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  Sacred  Scripture,  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation,  concludes,  '^  These  are  the  ancient  and  the  new 
books,  which  are  received  in  the  Church  as  Canonical." 

From  the  authorities  cited  above,  it  will  evidently  appear 
that  at  an  early  period  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  caremlly 
distinguished  from  all  other  writings,  and  formed  a  rule  whicn 
all  Christians  considered  to  be  authoritative;  and  that  this  col- 
lection of  sacred  writings  received  the  name  of  Canon. 

The  division  of  the  sacred  books  which  is  most  ancient  and 
universal  is,  into  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  New  Testament. 
The  Aposde  Paul  himself  lays  a  foundation  for  this  distinc- 
tion; for  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  uses  the 
phrases  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament,  and  in  one  in- 
stance designates  the  scriptures  of  the  law  by  the  former 
title:  "  For  until  this  day,"  says  he,  "  remaineth  the  same 
veil  untaken  away  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament."* 

It  is  our  object,  in  this  work,  to  inquire  into  the  Canon 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  to  discuss  all  the 
principal  questions  connected  with  this  subject. 

•2  Cor.  iil,  14. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CANON  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  ST  EZRA THE  CANON 

OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AS  IT  NOW  EXISTS,  SANCTIONED  BY  CHRIST  AND 
HIS  AFOSTLES — CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS  BT  SOME  OF  THE  EARLY  FA- 
THERS—AGREEMENT OF  JEWS  AND  CHRISTIANS  ON  THIS  SUBJECT. 


Thb  five  books  of  Moses  were,  when  finished,  carefully  de- 
posited by  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  Covenant,  Deut.  xxxi,  24, 
25,  26:  *^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  had  made  an 
end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they 
were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  which  bore 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying,  take  this  book  of 
the  Law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a  mtness  against 
thee." 

No  doubt  copies  of  the  sacred  volume  were  made  out  be- 
fore it  was  deposited  in  the  most  holy  place;  for  as  it  was  there 
inaccessible  to  any  but  the  priests,  the  people  generally  must 
have  remained  ignorant,  had  there  been  no  copies  of  the  Law. 
But  we  know  that  copies  were  written;  for  it  was  one  of  the 
laws  respecting  the  duty  of  a  king,  when  such  an  officer  should 
be  appointed,  that  he  should  write  out  a  copy  of  the  law  with 
his  own  hand.  Deut.  xvii,  18,  20:  ^'  And  it  shall  be  when 
he  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall  write 
him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book  out  of  that  which  is  before 
the  priests,  the  Levites;  and  it  shall  be  with  him,  and  he 
shall  read  therein,  all  the  days  of  his  life;  that  he  may  learn 
to  fear  the  Lord  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law,  and 
these  statutes,  to  do  them;  that  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up 
above  his  brethren,  and  that  he  turn  not  aside  from  the  com- 
mandment, to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left;  to  the  end  that  he 
may  prolong  his  days  in  his  kingdom,  he,  and  his  children,  in 
the  midst  of  Israel."  It  is  related  by  Josephus,  that  by  the 
direction  of  Moses  a  copy  of  the  law  was  prepared  for  each 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

It  seems  that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  annexed  to  the  volume 
of  the  Pentateuch;  for  we  read,  that  '^  Joshua  wrote  these 
words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God."*    And  the  matters  con- 


*  See  Josh,  i,  8 ;  xxiv,  26. 
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tained  in  this  book  were  of  public  concern  to  the  nation  as 
well  as  those  recorded  in  the  law.  For,  as  in  the  latter  were 
written  statutes  and  ordinances,  to  direct  them  in  all  matters 
sacred  and  civil,  so  in  the  former  was  recorded  the  division 
of  the  land  amonc^  the  tribes.  The  possession  of  each  tiibe 
was  here  accurately  defined,  so  that  this  book  served  as  a  na- 
tional deed  of  conveyance.  When  other  books  were  added  to 
the  Canon,  no  doubt  the  inspired  men  who  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  write  them,  would  be  careful  to  deposit 
copies  in  the  sanctuary,  and  to  have  other  copies  put  into  cir- 
culation. But  on  this  subject  we  have  no  precise  mfonnation. 
We  know  not  with  what  degree  of  care  the  sacred  books  wete 
guarded,  or  to  what  extent  copies  were  multiplied. 

A  single  fact  shows  that  the  sacred  autogn^h  of  Moses 
had  well  nigh  perished  in  the  idolatrous  reigns  of  Manassdi 
and  Amon,  but  was  found,  during  the  reign  of  the  pious  Josiali, 
among  the  rubbish  of  the  temple.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
reasonably  supposed  that  there  were  no  other  copies  of  the 
law  scattered  through  the  nation.  It  does  indeed  seem^  that 
the  young  king  haa  never  seen  the  book,  and  was  ignorant  of 
ha  contents  until  it  was  now  read  to  him;  but  while  the  copy 
in  the  temple  had  been  misplaced,  and  buried  among  the  Twm, 
many  pious  men  might  have  possessed  private  copies. 

And  although,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  this  precious  volume  was  in  all 
probability  destroyed  with  the  ark  and  all  the  holy  apparatus 
of  the  sanctuary,  yet,  we  are  not  to  credit  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, too  readily  received  by  the  Christian  Fathers,  that  on 
this  occasion  all  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  lost,  and 
that  Ezra  restored  the  whole  by  a  miracle.  This  is  a  mere 
Jewish  fable,  depending  on  no  higher  authority  than  a  passi^ 
in  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  and  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
&cts  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume.  We  know  that  Daniel 
had  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  for  he  quotes  them,  and  makes 
emress  mention  of  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  And  Ezra  is 
called  ^^  a  ready  smbe  in  the  Law;*'  and  it  is  said,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Ezra,  that  when  the  temple  was  finished,  the  fimo- 
tions  of  the  priests  and  Levites  were  regulated,  ^^  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Moses.*'  And  this  was  many  years  before 
Ezra  came  to  Jerusalem.  And  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Nehemiah,  it  is  said  that  Ezra,  at  the  request  of  the  people, 
^^  brought  the  law  before  the  congregation,  and  he  read  thei^ 
in  from  the  morning  until  mid-day.  And  Ezra  opened  the 
book  in  the  ught  of  all  the  people."     It  is  evident,  therefore, 
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that  all  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  not  lost  during  the 
captivity.  This  story,  bo  doubt,  originated  from  two  mcts : 
the  first,  that  the  autopraj^  in  the  temple  had  been  destroyed 
vnth  that  sacred  edifice;  and  the  secono,  that  Ezra  took  gpreat 
pains  to  hare  correct  copies  of  the  Scriptures  prepared  and 
drcuhted. 

It  seems  to  be  aa^^ed  by  aU,  that  the  forming  of  the  present 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  diould  be  attributed  to  Ezra. 
To  assist  him  in  this  work,  the  Jewish  writers  inform  us  that 
there  existed  in  his  time  a  great  spuxgogue^  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  includinfl^  Daniel  and  his  three 
friends,  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego,  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  also  Simon  the  Just.  But  it  is 
▼ery  absurd  to  suppose  that  all  these  lived  at  one  time,  and 
lormed  one  synagorue,  as  they  are  pleased  to  represent  it; 
for,  firom  the  time  of  I>uiiel  to  that  of  Simon  the  Just,  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  must  have  intervened. 

It  is,  however,  noway  improbable  that  Ezra  was  assisted 
in  this  great  work  by  many  learned  and  pious  men,  who  were 
contemporary  with  mm;  and,  as  prophets  had  always  been  the 
niperintendents  as  well  as  writers  of  the  sacred  volume,  it  is 
litely  that  the  inspired  men  who  lived  at  the  same  time  as 
Czra,  would  gpive  attention  to  this  work.  But  in  regard  to 
Idbis  great  svnagogue,  the  only  thing  probable  is,  that  the  men 
who  are  said  to  I^ong  to  it  did  not  live  in  one  age,  but  suo- 
eessively,  until  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just,  who  was  made 
HA  priest  about  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
aider  the  Great.  This  opinion  has  its  probability  increased 
by  the  consideration,  that  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
appears  not  to  have  been  fully  completed  until  about  the  time 
m  Simon  the  Just.  Malachi  seems  to  have  lived  aft;er  the 
time  of  Ezra,  and  therefore  his  prophecy  could  not  have  been 
added  to  the  Canon  by  this  eminent  scribe,  unless  we  ad<^ 
&e  oj^ikm  of  the  Jews,  who  will  have  Malachi  to  be  no  other 
than  Ezra  himself;  maintaining,  that  while  Ezra  was  his  pro- 
per name,  he  received  that  of  Malachi  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  been  sent  to  superintend  the  religious  concerns 
of  the  Jews;  for  the  import  of  that  name  is,  a  messenger^  or 
ooeaent. 

But  this  is  not  all. — In  the  book  of  Nehemiah,*  mention  is 
Bnde  of  the  high  priest  Jaddua,  and  of  Darius  Codomannus, 
king  of  Persia,  DotJi  of  whom  lived  at  least  a  hundred  year» 
after  the  time  of  Ezra.     In  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  book 

*  Nell,  zii,  22. 
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of  Chronicles,  the  genealo^  of.  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  is  car* 
ried  down  at  least  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This 
bdok,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  put  into  the  Canon  by 
Ezra,  nor  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just.  The 
book  of  Esther,  also,  was  probably  added  durin?  this  interval. 

The  probable  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  Ezra  began  this 
work,  and  collected  and  arrang^ed  all  the  sacred  books  wluch 
belonged  to  the  Canon  before  nis  time,  and  that  a  succession 
of  pious  and  learned  men  continued  to  pay  attention  to  the 
Canon,  until  the  whole  was  completed,  about  the  time  of 
Simon  the  Just;  after  which  nothing  was  ever  added  to  the 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Most,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  nothing  was  added  after 
the  book  of  Malachi  was  written,  except  a  few  names  and 
notes ;  and  that  all  the  books  belonging  to  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  collected  and  inserted  in  the  Sacred 
Volume  by  Ezra  himself;  and  this  opinion  seems  to  be  th^ 
safest,  and  is  nowise  incredible  in  itseli.  It  accords  also  with 
the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Jews,  that  Ezra  completed  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  after  Malachi  there 
arose  no  prophet  who  added  anything  to  the  sacred  volume.* 

Whether  tne  books  were  now  collected  into  a  single  volume, 
or  were  bound  up  in  several  codices^  is  a  question  of  no  im- 
portance: if  we  can  ascertain  what  books  were  received  as 
Canonical,  it  matters  not  in  what  form  they  were  preserved. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  sacred  books  were  at 
this  time  distributed  into  three  volumes — the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Hagiographa.  This  division  we  know  to  be 
as  ancient  as  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  for  he  says,  "  These 
are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you  while  I  was  yet  with 
you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the 
Law,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  coiiceniin£ 
me."t  Josephus  also  makes  mention  of  this  division;  and  it 
is  by  the  Jews,  with  one  consent,  referred  to  Ezra  as  its 
author. 

In  establishing  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  might 
labour  under  considerable  uncertainty  and  embarrassment,  in 
regard  to  several  books,  were  it  not  that  the  whole  of  what 
were  called  the  Scriptures,  and  which  were  included  in  the 
threefold  division  mentioned  above,  received  the  explicit  sanc- 
tion of  our  Lord.  He  was  not  backward  to  reprove  the  Jews 
for  disobeying,  misinterpreting,  and  adding  their  traditions  to 
the  Scriptures,  but  he  never  (fat)ps  a  hint  that  they  had  been 

•  See  Note  A,  at  the  eiid^)f  Part  I.  f  Luke  xxiv,  44. 
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unfaithful  or  careless  in  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  books. 
So  far  from  this,  he  refers  to  the  Scriptures  as  an  infallible 
rule  which  "  must  be  fulfilled,"*  and  "  could  not  be  broken."t 
^^  Search  the  Scriptures/*  t  said  he,  ^^  for  in  them  ye  think  ye 
have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me." 
Tlie  errors  of  the  Sadduces  are  attributed  to  an  ignorance  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  they  are  never  mentioned  but  with  the 
highest  respect,  and  as  the  unerring  word  of  God.  The  apostle 
Paul,  also  referring  principally  if  not  wholly  to  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  says,  ^^  And  that  from  a  child 
thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
thee  wise  unto  salvation.  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspi- 
ration of  6od."§  They  are  also  called  by  this  apostle  tne 
Qrades  of  God,  the  Lively  Oracles,  the  Word  of  God;  and 
when  quotations  are  made  firom  David,  it  is  represented  as 
^^  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  David/'  ||  The 
testimony  of  Peter  is  not  less  explicit,  for  he  says,  ^*  The 
prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."T[ 
And  the  apostle  James  speaks  of  the  Scriptures  with  equal 
confidence  and  re«pect — *'  And  receive  with  meekness,"  says 
he,  "  the  ingraftea  word  which  is  able  to  save  your  souls;"** 
**  And  the  Scripture  was  fidfiUed  which  saith,"  &c.;  "  Do  ye 
think  that  the  Scripture  saith  in  vain  ?"  &c.ft  tt 

We  have,  therefore,  an  important  point  established,  with  the 
utmost  certainty,  that  the  volume  of  Scripture  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  was  uneorrupted,  and 
was  esteemed  by  them  an  inspired  and  infallible  rule.  Now, 
if  we  can  ascertain  what  books  were  then  included  in  the 
Sacred  Volume,  we  shall  be  able  to  settle  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  without  uncertainty. 

But  here  lies  the  difficulty: — Neither  Christ  nor  any  of  his 
apostles  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  the  books  which  composed 
tne  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  have  distinctly 
quoted,  a  number  of  these  books,  and  so  far  the  evidence  is 
ccunplete.  We  know  that  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms,  were  included  in  their  Canon.  But  this  does  not  as- 
certain particularly,  whether  the  very  same  books  which  we 
now  find  in  the  Old  Testament  were  then  found  in  it,  and  no 
others.  It  is  necessary  then  to  resort  to  other  sources  of 
information;  and  happily  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus  fiir- 

•  Mark  xiv,  49.       f  John  x,  85.       %  Jol*"  v,  39.        §  2  Tim.  iii,  15, 16. 
I  Acts  i,  16;  iv,  25.        ^2  Pet.  i,  21.       ••  James i.  21.       ttJ«nesiv,  5. 

Xi  Note  B. 
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nkhes  us  with  the  very  information  which  we  waat:  not,  in- 
deed, as  explicitly  as  we  could  wish,  but  sufficiently  so  to  lead 
us  to  a  very  satis&ctory  conclusion.  He  does  not  name  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  he  numbers  them,  and  so 
describes  them  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  any  mistakg. 
The  important  passage  to  which  we  refer  is  in  his  first  hoA 
against  Apion:  ^'  We  have/'  says  he,  *'only  two-and-twentr 
books  which  are  to  be  believed  as  of  divine  authority — of  wUm 
five  are  the  books  of  Moses.  From  the  death  of  Moses  to  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  the 
Prophets,  who  were  the  successors  of  Moses,  have  written  in 
thirteen  books.  The  remaining  four  books  contain  hymns  to 
God,  and  documents  of  life,  for  me  use  of  men."  *  Now,  the  five 
books  of  Moses  are  universally  agreed  to  be,  Genesis,  EIxo- 
dus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  The  thirteen 
books  written  by  the  Prophets,  will  include  Joshua,  Judges 
with  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  Lamenta- 
tions, Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Job,  Ezm 
with  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Chronicles.  The  four  remaining 
books  will  be,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  a 
Solomon,  which  make  the  whole  number  twenty-ttuo.  The  (m* 
on  then  existing  is  thus  proved  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  we 
now  possess.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  these  books  might 
more  conveniently  be  reckoned  twenty-four^  and  this  is  the 
present  method  of  numbering  them  by  the  modem  Jews,  but 
formerly  the  number  was  regulated  by  that  of  the  Hebrew  al^ 
phabet,  which  consists  of  twenty-two  letters;  therefore,  they 
annexed  the  small  book  of  Ruth  to  Judges,  and  probably  it  ii 
a  continuation  of  this  book  by  the  same  author.  They  added 
also  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  to  his  Prophecy,  and  tins 
was  natural  enough.  As  to  the  minor  prophets,  which  form 
twelve  separate  books  in  our  Bibles,  they  were  anciently  al- 
ways reckoned  one  book;  so  they  are  considered  in  ev^ry  an- 
cient catalc^e  and  in  all  quotations  from  them. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  any  change  could  have  occurred 
in  the  Canon  from  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  to 
that  in  which  Josephus  wrote.  Indeed,  he  may  be  considered 
the  contemporary  of  the  apostles,  as  he  was  bom  about  die 
time  of  Paulas  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  was  therefora 
grown  up  to  man's  age  long  before  the  death  of  this  apoetle; 
and  the  apostle  John  probably  survived  him.  And  it  most  be 
remembered  that  Josephus  is  here  giving  his  testimony  to  a 
public  &ct:  he  is  dediuing  what  bows  were  received  as  divine 

•  Note  C. 
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by  his  nation,  and  he  does  it  -without  hesitation  or  inconsist- 
ency. "  We  have,"  says  he,  "  only  twenty-two  books  which 
are  believed  to  be  of  divine  authority." 

We  are  able  also  to  adduce  other  testimony  to  prove  the 
same  thing.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  Paganism,  when  they  embraced  Christi- 
anity, were  curious  in  their  inquiries  into  the  Canon  o£the  Old 
Testament;  and  the  result  of  the  researches  of  some  of  them 
still  remain.  Mslito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  traveUed  into  Ju- 
dea  for  the  very  purpose  of  satisfying  himself  on  this  point ; 
and  although  his  own  writings  are  lost,  Eusebius  has  pre- 
served his  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  very  same  books  were  in  his  day  re- 
ceived into  the  Canon  as  are  now  found  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles. 
And  the  interval  between  Melito  and  Josephus  is  not  a  hun- 
dred years,  so  that  no  alteration  in  the  Canon  can  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  this  period.  Very  soon 
aflor  MeUto^  Origen  furnishes  us  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  perfectly  accords  with  our 
Canmi,  except  that  he  omits  the  Minor  Prophets;  which  omis- 
sion must  have  been  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen  in  him  or  his 
copyist,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  received  this  as  a  book  of  Holy 
Scripture;  and  the  number  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
given  by  him  in  this  very  place,  cannot  be  completed  without 
reckoning  the  twelve  minor  prophets  as  one. 

Afiter  Or^en,  we  have  catalogues  in  succession,  not  only  by 
men  of  the  mist  authority  in  the  church,  but  by  councils,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  bishops,  all  which  are  perfectly  the  same 
as  our  own.  It  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  refer  to  these  sources 
of  information.  Catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testae- 
ment  have  been  eiven  by  Athanasius,  by  Cyril,  by  Augustine, 
by  Jerome,  by  Kufin,  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  m  their 
Ix.  Canon,  and  by  the  Council  of  Carthage.  And  when  it 
is  eonsidered  that  all  these  catalogues  exactly  correspond  with 
our  present  Canon  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  evidence  I  think 
must  amear  complete  to  every  impartial  mind,  that  the  Canon 
€xl  die  Old  Testament  is  settled  upon  the  clearest  historical 
rnmads.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  be  wished  tor  further, 
m  the  confirmation  of  this  point. 

But  if  all  this  testimony  had  been  wanting,  there  is  still  a 
flomroe  of  evidence  to  which  we  might  refer  with  the  utmost 
eonfidenoe,  as  perfectly  ccmclusive  on  this  point;  I  mean  the 
&ct  that  these  nooks  liave  been,  ever  since  the  time  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  in  the  keeping  of  both  Jews  and  Christians, 
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who  have  been  constantly  arrayed  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  that  any  change  should  have  been 
made  in  the  Canon,  by  either  party,  without  being  immedi- 
ately detected  by  the  other.  And  the  conclusive  evidence  that 
no  alteration  in  the  Canon  has  occurred  is,  the  perfect  agree- 
ment of  these  hostile  parties  in  regard  to  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  at  this  time.  On  this  point,  the  Jew  and  Christiaii 
are  harmonious.  There  is  no  complaint  of  addition  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  sacred  books  on  either  side.  The  Hebrew  BiUe 
of  the' Jew,  is  the  Bible  of  the  Christian.  There  is  here  no  dif- 
ference. A  learned  Jew  and  Christian  have  even  been  united  in 
publishing  an  excellent  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.*  Now, 
if  any  alteration  in  the  Canon  has  occurred,  it  must  have  been 
by  the  concert  or  collusion  of  both  parties;  but  how  absurd  this 
idea  is  must  be  manifest  to  all. 

I  acknowledge  what  is  here  said  of  the  agreement  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  can  only  be  said  in  relation  to  Protestant  Chris- 
tians; for  as  to  those  of  the  Romanist  and  Greek  commu^ 
nions,  they  have  admitted  other  books  into  the  canon  which 
Jews  and  Protestants  hold  to  be  apocryphal;  but  these  books 
will  fonn  the  subject  of  a  particular  discussion  in  the  sequel  of 
this  work. 

The  fact  is  important,  that  a  short  time  after  the  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  closed,  a  translation  was  made  of  the 
whole  of  the  books  into  the  Greek  language.  This  translation 
was  made  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  that  he  might  have  a 
copy  of  these  sacred  books  in  the  ramous  library  which  he  was 
engaged  in  collecting.  It  is  called  The  Septuagint^  from  its 
being  made,  according  to  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed 
down,  by  seventy,  or  rather  seventy-two  men,  six  from  each 
of  the  tnbes  of  Israel.  So  many  fEibulous  things  have  been  re- 
ported concerning  this  version,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  truth.  But  it  is  manifest,  nrom  internal  evi^ 
dence,  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  one  hand,  nor  probably  of 
one  set  of  translators;  for,  while  some  books  are  rendered  with 

S'eat  accuracy,  and  in  a  very  literal  manner,  others  are  trans- 
ted  with  little  care,  and  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  very 
imperfectly  given. 

The  probability  is,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  first  translated, 
and  the  other  books  were  added  from  time  to  time,  by  diffe- 
rent hands;  but  when  the  work  was  once  begun,  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  would  be  long  before  the  whole  was  completed. 

•  See  the  Biblia  Hebraica«  edited  by  Leiisden  and  Athias. 
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Now  this  Greek  yereion  contains  all  the  books  which  are 
found  in  our  Canonical  Hebrew  Bibles.  It  is  a  good  witness, 
therefore,  to  prove  that  all  these  books  were  in  the  Canon  when 
this  version  was  made.  The  Apocryphal  books,  which  have 
long  been  connected  with  this  version,  will  furnish  a  subject 
for  consideration  hereafter. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  distinct  and  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  four  books  of  Moses  in  the  Samaritan  Fen- 
tateudi,  which  has  existed  in  a  form  entirely  separate  from  the 
Jewish  copies,  and  in  a  character  totally  different  from  that  in 
which  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  for  many  ages  written.  It 
has  also  been  preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  by  a  people 
who  have  ever  been  hostile  to  the,  Jews.  This  Pentateuch  has, 
without  doubt,  been  transmitted  through  a  separate  diannel, 
ever  since  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  carried  captive.  It  fur- 
nishes authentic  testimony  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  books 
of  Moses,  and  shows  how  little  they  have  been  corrupted  dur- 
ing the  lapse  of  nearly  three  thousand  years. 


SECTION  III. 


APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS,  THEIR  ORIGIN IMPORTANCE  OF  DISTINOUI8HINO  BE- 
TWEEN  CANONICAL   AND  APOCRYPHAL   BOOKS SIX   BOOKS  OF   THIS   CLASS 

•  PRONOUNCED  CANONICAL  BY  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT — NOT  IN  THE  HE- 
BREW, NOR  RECSIYBD  BY  THE  JEWS  ANCIENT  OR  MODERN. 

Tub  word  Apocrypha  signifies,  concealed^  obscure^  without 
awthoritjf.  In  reference  to  the  Bible,  it  is  employed  to  desig- 
nate sudh  books  as  claim  a  place  in  the  sacred  volume,  but 
which  are  not  Canonical:  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis. 

An  inouiry  into  this  subject  cannot  be  uninteresting  to 
the  fiiends  oi  the  Bible,  for  it  behoves  them  to  ascertain,  on 
the  best  evidence,  what  books  belong  to  the  sacred  volume, 
and  also  on  what  grounds  other  books  are  rejected  from  the 
Canon.  This  subject  assumes  a  higher  importance  from  the 
biCt,  that  Christians  are  much  divide  on  this  point;  for  some 
leorive,  as  of  Canonical  authority,  books  which  others  reject 
as  spurious,  or  consider  merely  as  human  compositions.    On 
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mMh^polnt,  every  ChmtiandicMildfonn  his  oj^on  upon  the 
hest  ittfontiatioti  which  he  can  obtain. 

In  oonttoversy  with  the  Romanists,  this  subject  meets  us 
at  the  vety  threshold.  It  is  vain  to  dispute  about  particttkr 
doctrines  of  Scripture  until  it  is  determined  what  books  are  to 
be  received  as  Scripture. 

It  has  also  been  recently  found  that  this  was  a  point  of  great 
importance  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bible.  This  book  ought 
not  to  be  distributed  maimed  of  some  of  its  parts,  nor  shcmM 
we  drculate  mere  human  compositions  as  the  Word  of  Qoi» 
The  committee  of  the  Briti«i  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
were  recently  called  upon  to  decide  this  question,  in  a  case  ^ 

Geat  practiosd  importance.  That  noble  and  Catholic  society 
ve,  from  time  to  time,  aided  the  exertions  of  the  pious  and 
liberally-minded  members  of  the  Romanist  church  in  med^ 
lating  their  own  versions  of  the  new  Testament.  Here  there 
esdsted  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  books  whidi  were 
Canonical;  but  they  lately  received  an  implication  from  tiiit 
zealous  and  inde&tieable  friend  of  the  Bible,  Professor  Van 
Ess,  to  grant  him  aid  from  their  funds  to  enable  him  to  put 
the  Old  Testament  also  in  circulation  among  the  people  of 
his  communion.  To  this  no  objection  was  at  first  made,  and 
the  frmds  of  the  Society  were  applied  to  aid  in  printing  and 
circulating,  Bibles  which  contamed  the  Apocrypha,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  But  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  not  bemg  satisfied  with  this  proceeding,  sent  up 
to  the  Parent  Society  a  protest  against  it,  as  being  inconsis- 
tent with  the  radical  principle  of  their  constitution,  viz.  that 
they  would  circulate  the  nible  vdthout  note  or  comment. 
This  brought  the  question  before  the  Committee  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  under  very  interesting  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  the  Society 
^^peared  to  be  much  divided;  so  that  great  fears  were  enter* 
tained  lest  it  should  become  the  occasion  of  distuiUng  the 
harmony  of  this  important  Association.  But  the  business 
was  managed  by  the  Committee  with  that  consumitiate  wis- 
dom which  has  uniformly  mariced  their  counsels  and  proceed- 
X*  The  whole  subject  Was  referred  to  a  select  eaii  learned 
ommittee,  who,  after  mature  deliberation,  brought  in  a 
report  which  was  adopted,  and  led  to  the  following  wise  reso^ 
lution  .in  the  General  Committee,  viz.  *'  That  the  funds  of 
the  Society  be  arolied  to  tiie  printing  and  circulation  of  ike  Can- 
onical books  of  Scripture^  to  the  exclusion  of  those  books,  and 

*  Note  D. 
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parts  of  books,  which  are  termed  Apocrvphal;  and  that  all  copies 
printed,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  at  tne  expense  of  the  Socie- 
ty, and  whether  such  copies  consist  of  the  wnole,  or  of  any  one 
or  more  of  such  books,  be  invariably  issued  bounds  no  other 
book  whatever  being  bound  with  them;  and  j&rther,  that  all 
money  grants,  to  societies  or  individuals,  be  made  only  in  con- 
formity with  the  principle  of  this  regulation. 

^^  In  the  Sacred  Volume,  as  it  is  to  be  hereafter  distributed 
by  the  Society,  there  is  to  be  nothing  but  divine  truth,  no- 
thing but  what  is  acknowledged  by  all  Christians  to  be  such. 
Of  course,  all  may  unite  in  the  work  of  distribution,  .even 
should  they  r^^ard  the  volume  as  containing  but  part  of  the 
inspired  wridngs,  just  as  they  might  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  the  Book  of  Psalms,  or  the  Prophets,  or  the 
New  Testament.  Such  harmonious  operation  would  not» 
however,  be  possible  if  the  books  of  tne  Apocrypha  were, 
mingled,  or  jomed  with  the  rest;  and  besides,  tnose  who  have 
the  strongest  objection  to  the  Apocrypha,  are  ordinarily  those 
who  are  most  forward  in  active  and  hberal  efforts  to  send  the 
word  of  God  to  all  people." 

This  judidouB  decision  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  depends  for  its  correctness  on  the  sup- 
position, that  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  are  not  Canonical; 
for  whatever  may  be  said  about  circulating  a  part  of  the 
Bible,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  original  object  of  this  Society 
to  print  and  circulate  the  whok  of  the  sacred  volume.  Hence 
ajqiears  the  practical  imp(»rtance  of  the  mquiry  which  we  have 
here  instituted,  to  ascertain  whether  these  books  have  any 
claim  whatever  to  a  place  in  the  Sacred  Canon. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian  Church,  great  pains 
were  taken  to  distinguish  between  such  books  as  were  inspired 
and  Canonical,  and  such  as  were  written  by  uninspired  men. 
It  has  never  been  doubted  among  Christians  that  the  Canon- 
ical books  only  were  of  divine  authority,  and  furnished  an  in- 
&llible  rule  ot  faith  and  practice;  but  it  has  not  been  agreed 
what  books  ought  to  be  considered  Canonical  and  what  Apo- 
cryphal. In  regard  to  those  which  have  already  been  enu- 
merated as  belonging  to  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  a  pretty 
Snend  consent  of  Jews  and  Christians,  of  Romanists  and 
"otestants;  but  in  regard  to  some  other  books  there  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  in  their  fourth  session,  gave  a  cata^ 
logue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  among  which  are 
included,   Tobias^  Judith^   fVisdcmt,  Ecclesiasticus,  Bctmchy 
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and  7\iH>  books  of  the  Maccabees*  Besides,  they  induded, 
under  the  name  of  Esther  and  Daniel,  certain  additional  dhap- 
ters  which  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  copies.  The  book  of 
Esther  is  made  to  consist  of  sixteen  chapters;  and  prefixed  to 
the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  History  of  Susanna;  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children  is  inserted  in  the  third  diapter;  and  the 
History  of  Bel  and  the  Drtxgon  is  added  at  the  end  of  this 
book.  Other  books,  which  are  found  in  the  Greek  or  Latin 
Bibles,  they  rejected  as  Apocryphal;  as  the  third  and  fourth 
books  of  Esdras,t  the  third  book  of  Maccabees,  the  cli.  Psalm, 
the  Appendix  to  Job,  and  the  Preface  to  Lamentations. 

Both  these  classes  of  books  all  denominations  of  Protest- 
ants consider  Apocryphal;  but  as  the  English  Church,  in 
her  Liturgy,  directs  that  certain  lessons  shall  be  read  frmn 
the  former  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  but  not  for  con- 
firmation of  doctrine,  they  are  retained  in  the  larger  copies  of 
the  English  Bible,  but  are  not  mingled  with  the  Canonical 
books,  as  in  the  vulgate,  but  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Old 
Testament,  under  the  title  of  Apocrypha.  It  is  certainly  to 
be  regretted  that  these  books  are  permitted  to  be  included  in 
the  same  volume  which  contains  the  Lively  Oracles — the 
Word  of  God — the  Holy  Scriptures,  all  of  which  were  given  by 
inspiration;  and  more  to  be  regretted  still,  tliat  they  should  be 
read  in  the  church  promiscuously  with  the  lessons  taken  from 
the  Canonical  books,  especially  as  no  notice  is  g^ven  to  the  peo- 
ple that  what  is  read  from  these  books  is  Apocryphal;  and  as  in 
the  Prayer- Book  of  the  Episcopal  Church  tne  tables  which  refer 
to  the  lessons  to  be  read  nave  this  title  prefixed — **  Tables  rf 
lessons  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  be  read  at  Morning  and  Erening 
Prayer  throughout  the  year."  Now,  however  good  and  in- 
structive these  Apocrypnal  lessons  may  be,  it  never  can  be 
justified,  that  they  should  thus  be  put  on  a  level  with  the 
Word  of  God4 

•  See*  Note  A,  in  Appendix, 

t  The  first  and  second  books  of  Esdras  are  very  frequently  called  the 
third  and  fourth,  in  which  case  the  two  Canonical  books,  Ezra  and  Ne- 
heniiah,are  reckoned  the  first  and  second;  for  both  these  books  have  been 
ascribed  to  Ezra  as  their  author ;  but  these  are  not  included  in  the  list  of 
Canonical  books  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  therefore  they 
do  not  come  into  controversy.  Indeed,  the  second  of  these  books  is  not 
found  even  in  the  Greek,  but  only  in  the  Latin  vulgate,  and  is  so  replete 
with  fables  and  false  statements  that  it  has  never  been  esteemed  of  any 
value.  They  are  both,  however,  retained  in  our  larger  English  Bibles, 
and  are  honoured  with  the  foremost  place  in  the  order  of  the  Apocryphal 
books. 

X  See  Tables  prefixed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  also  the  Sixth 
Article  of  Religion  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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But  it  is  our  object  at  present  to  show  that  none  of  these 
books  Canonized  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  inserted  in 
our  la^er  English  Bibles,  are  Canonical. 

1.  The  first  argument  by  which  it  may  be  proved  that  these 
l>ooks  do  not  belong  to  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  is, 
that  they  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  They  are  not 
written  m  the  Hebrew  language,  but  in  the  Greek,  which  was 
not  known  to  the  Jews  until  long  after  inspiration  had  ceased, 
and  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  closed.  It  is  ren- 
dered probable,  indeed,  that  some  of  them  were  written  origi- 
nally in  the  Chaldaic  Jerome  testifies  this  to  be  the  hct^  in 
r^^ard  to  1  Maccabees^  and  Eccleaiasticus ;  and  he  says  that 
he  translated  the  book  of  Tohit  out  of  Chaldee  into  Latin; 
but  this  book  is  now  found  in  the  Greek,  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  it  was  written  originaUy  in  this  lan- 
guage. It  is  certain,  however,  that  none  of  these  books  were 
composed  in  the  pure  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Hottinger,  indeed,  informs  us  that  he  had  seen  the  whole 
of  the  Apocrypha  in  pure  Helnrew  among  the  Jews,  but  he 
entertains  no  doubt  that  it  was  translated  into  that  language 
in  modem  times ;  just  as  the  whole  New  Testament  nas  re- 
cently been  translated  into  pure  Hebrew. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Christian 
Fathers,  that  Malachi  was  the  last  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets.  Books  written  by  uncertain  authors  afterwards 
nave  no  claim  to  be  redconed  Canonical;  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  those  Ix^ks  were  written  long  after 
the  time  of  Ezra  and  Malachi,  and  some  of  them,  p^iiaps, 
later  than  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

2.  These  books,  though  probably  written  by  Jews,  have 
never  been  received  into  the  Canon  by  that  people.  In  this 
the  ancient  and  modem  Jews  are  of  the  same  mind.  Josephus 
declares,  '^That  no  more  than  twenty-two  books  were  received 
as  inspired  by  his  nation.'*  Philo,  who  refers  often  to  the  Old 
Testament  in  his  writings,  never  nuikes  the  least  mention  of 
them;  nor  are  they  recc^nixed  in  the  Talmud,  as  Canonical. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  .lewish  Rabbles  expressly  reject  them. 
Rabbi  Azariah,  speaking  of  these  books,  says,  ^^  They  are 
received  by  Christians,  not  by  us.'* 

R.  Gbdaliah,  B&er  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  some  account  of  their  authors,  adds  these 
words,  ^*  It  is  worth  while  to  know  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  wrote  many  other  books,  which  are  included  in  their 
system  of  sacred  books,  but  are  not  in  our  hands,"     To  which 
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he  adds,  ^Thejr  say  that  some  of  these  are  found  in  the  Chal* 
dee,  some  in  the  Arabic,  and  some  in  the  Gh'eek  language." 

R.  AzARiAH  ascribes  the  book  called  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon to  Philo;  and  R.  Gbdaliah,  in  speaking  of  the  same 
book,  says,  ^^  That  if  Solomon  ever  wrote  it,  it  must  have  been 
in  the  Syraic  language,  to  send  it  to  some  of  the  kings  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  East.  ^^  But,"  says  he,  *^  Ezra  put  Us 
hand  only  to  those  books  which  were  published  by  the  pro- 
phets under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  written  in 
the  sacred  language;  and  our  wise  men  prudently  and  deliber- 
ately resolved  to  sanction  none  but  su^  as  were  established 
and  ccmfirmed  by  him." 

^^This  book,"  says  he,  ^^tfae  Gentiles  (t.  e.  Christians)  have 
added  to  their  Bible." 

** Their  wise  men,"  says  Buxtorf,  "pronounced  this  book 
to  be  Apocryphal." 

The  book  called  Ecclesiastictu^  said  to  be  writt^i  by  the 
son  of  Sirach,  is  expressly  numbered  among  Apocryphal 
books  in  the  Talmud.  "  In  the  book  of  the  Son*of  Siracn,  it 
is  forbidden  to  read*" 

Makassbh  Bbn  Israel  has  this  observation,  "Those 
things  which  are  alleged  from  a  verse  in  Ecclesdasticus  are 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  because  that  is  an  Apocryphal  book." 
Another  of  their  writers  says,  "The  book  of  the  Son  of  Si- 
rach  is  added  to  our  twenty-four  sacred  books,  by  the  Ro- 
mans." This  book  also  they  call  extraneous^  which  some  of 
the  Jews  prohibit  to  be  re^.  With  what  &ce  then  can  the 
Romanists  pretend  that  this  book  was  added  to  the  Canon  not 
long  before  the  time  of  Josephus  ? 

*'  .BortccA,"  says  one  of  their  learned  men,  "  is  received  by 
Christians"  (u  e.  Romanists),  "  but  not  by  us." 

Of  TMt^  it  is  said,  in  Zemach  David,  "  Know  then  that 
this  book  of  Tobias  is  one  of  those  which  Christians  join  with 
the  Hagiographa."  A  little  afterwards,  it  is  said,  "Knc^v 
then  that  TMt^  which  is  among  us  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
was  translated  from  Latin  into  Hebrew  by  Sebastian  Mun- 
ster."  The  same  writer  affirms  of  the  history  of  Susannah^ 
"  That  it  is  received  by  Christians,  but  not  by  us." 

The  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  entertained  no  other  opi- 
nion of  these  books  than  those  who  came  after  them;  for  in 
his  Preface  to  Daniel  he  informs  us,  "  That  he  had  heard  one 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  deriding  the  history  of  Susannah,  who 
said  Mt  was  invented  by  some  Greek,  he  knew  not  whom.'"* 

*  See  the  Thesaurus  Philologicus  of  Hottingcr. 
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The  same  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  other 
books  which  we  call  Apocryphal,  as  is  manifest  from  all  the 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  extant;  for  undoubtedly  if  they 
believed  that  any  of  these  books  were  Canonical,  they  would 
give  them  a  place  in  their  sacred  volume.  But  will  any  ask, 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  to  us  ?  I  answer,  much  on 
this  point*  The  oracles  of  God  were  committed  to  them,  and 
they  pieserved  them  with  a  religious  care  until  the  advent  of 
Messiah.  Christ  never  censures  them  for  adding  to  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures,  nor  detracting  from  them.  Since  their  na- 
tioD  ha0  been  in  dispersion,  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
Hebrew,  have  been  scattered  all  over  the  woild,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  produce  a  universal  alteration  in  the  Canon. 
Bnt  it  is  needkfls  to  argue  this  point,  for  it  is  agreed  by  all 
that  these  books  never  were  received  by  the  Jewish  nation. 

3.  The  third  aivument  against  the  Canonical  authority  of 
these  books,  is  denved  bam  the  total  silence  respecting  them 
in  the  New  Testament.  They  are  never  quoted  by  Christ 
and  his  i^)ostles.  This  &ctj  however,  is  disputed  by  the  Ro- 
manists, and  they  even  attempt  to  establish  their  right  to  a 
place  in  the  Canon,  from  the  citations  which  theypretend 
nave  been  made  from  these  bo(^  by  the  apostles.  Tney  re- 
fer to  Rom.  xi,  and  Heb.  xi,  where  they  allege  that  jPaul 
has  cited  passages  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom:  ^^For  who 
hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  coun- 
sellor ? — For  before  his  translation  he  had  this  testimonv  that 
he  pleased  God."  But  both  these  passages  are  taken  direct- 
ly mmi  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  first 
io  nearly  in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  and  the  last  from  the  book 
of  G^esis;  their  other  examples  are  as  wide  of  the  mark  as 
these,  and  need  not  be  set  down. 

It  ha0  already  been  shown  that  these  books  were  included 
in  the  volume  quoted,  and  referred  to,  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, under  the  title  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  entirely  omitted 
by  Joee^us  in  his  aooonnt  ot  the  sacred  books.  It  would 
aaem,  therefore,  that  in  the  tinie  of  Christ,  and  for  some  time 
aftenmds,  they  wef«  utterly  m^uiowii,  or  wholly  disregarded. 
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SECTION    IV. 


TB8TIMONIE8  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  FATHERS,  AND  OF  OTHER  LEARNED  MEN 
DOWN  TO  THE  TIME  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT,  RESPECTING  THE  AVO* 
CRYPHA. 


The  fourth  argument  is,  that  these  bo<^  were  not  reeeived 
as  Canonical  by  the  Christian  Fathers,  but  were  expressly  de« 
Glared  to  be  Apocryphal. 

Justin  Martyr  does  not  cite  a  single  passage,  in  all  his 
writings,  from  any  Apocryphal  book. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
we  have,  after  the  times  of  the  apostles,  frx>m  any  Christian 
writer,  is  that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  before  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  The 
fragment  is  as  follows: — '^Melito  to  his  brother  Oneamus, 
greeting.  Since  you  have  often  earnestly  requested  of  me,  in 
consequenceof  your  love  of  learning,  a  collection  of  the  Sa^ed 
Scriptures  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  what  relates  to 
the  Saviour,  and  concerning  our  whole  feith ;  and  since,  more- 
over, you  wish  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  our  ancient 
books,  as  respects  their  number  and  order,  I  have  used  dili- 
gence to  accomplish  this,  knowing  your  sincere  affection  to- 
wards the  frdth,  and  your  earnest  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  word;  and  that  striving  after  eternal  life,  your  love 
to  God  induces  you  toprefer  these  to  all  other  things.  Where- 
fore, going  into  the  East,  and  to  the  very  place  where  these 
things  were  published  and  transacted,  and  naving  made  dili- 
gent search  after  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  I  now  sub- 
join and  send  you  the  following  catalogue: — Five  books  of 
Moses,  viz.  Geneids,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deut- 
eronomy; Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  four  books  of  Kings,  two 
of  Chronicles,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
or  Wisdom,*  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Job,  (the  Pro- 

•  Whether  Melito,  in  his  catalogue,  by  the  word  Wisdom  meant  to  de- 
signate a  distinct  book,  or  whether  it  was  used  as  another  name  for  /Vo- 
verhs,  seems  doubtful.  The  latter  has  generally  been  understood  to  be 
the  sense;  and  this  accords  with  the  understanding  of  the  ancients;  for 
Rufin,  in  his  translation  of  this  passage  of  Eusebius,  renders  irm^tfum  4 
^•fMf  Salomonit  Proverbia,  qtuB  est  sapientia,  that  is,  the  Proverbs  of  Solo^ 
num,  which  is  Wudom.    Pineda,  a  learned  Romanist,  says,  '*  The  word 
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phets)  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  twelve  in  one  book,  Daniel,  Ezekiel, 
Ezra."* 

Origbn  also  says,  '*We  should  not  be  ignorant  that 
the  Canonical  books  are  the  same  which  the  Hebrews  de- 
livered unto  us,  and  are  twenty-two  in  number,  according  to 
the  number  of  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Then  he  sets 
down  in  order  the  names  of  the  books,  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

Athanasius,  in  his  Synopsis,  says,  **  All  the  Scriptures  of 
us  Christians  are  divinely  inspired;  neither  are  they  indefinite 
in  their  number,  but  determmed  and  reduced  into  a  Canon. 
Those  of  the  Old  Testament  are.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviti- 
cus, Numbers,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  four  books  of  Kings, 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eedesiastes,  Canticles, 
Job ;  the  twelve  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Da- 

niel."t 

Hilary,  who  was  contemporary  with  Athanasius,  and  re- 
sided in  France,  has  numbered  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  following  manner: — "  The  five  of  Moses; 
the  sixth,  of  Joshua;  the  seventh,  of  Judges,  including  Ruth; 
the  eighth,  of  first  and  second  Khigs;  the  ninth,  of  third  and 
fourth  Kings;  the  tenth,  of  the  Chronicles,  two  books;  the 
eleventh,  Ezra  (which  included  Nehemiah);  the  twelfth,  the 
Psalms.  Proverbs,  fx^clesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth;  the  twelve  Prophets,  the 
sixteenth;  then  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  including  Lamentations 
and  his  Epistle,}  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Job,  and  Esther,  making 
up  the  full  number  of  twenty-two."  And  in  his  preface  he 
adds,  ^^That  these  books  were  thus  numbered  by  our  ances- 
tors, and  handed  down  by  tradition  from  them."§ 

Gregory  Nazianzen  exhorts  his  readers  to  study  the  sa- 
cred books  with  attention,  but  to  avoid  such  as  were  Apocry- 
phal ;  and  then  gives  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and,  according  to  the  Jewish  method,  makes  the  number  two- 
and-twenty*  Hecomplains  of  some  that  mingled  the  Apocryphal 
books  with  those  that  were  inspired ;  **of  the  truth  of  wnich 
last,"  says  he,  ^*  we  have  the  most  perfect  persuasion;  there- 
fore, it  seemed  good  to  me  to  enumerate  the  Canonical  books 
from  the  beginning;  and  those  which  belong  to  the  Old  Tes- 

Wisdom  should  here  be  taken  as  explicative  of  the  former,  and  should  be 
understood  to  mean  the  Proverbs" — See  Note  E. 

•  Euseb.  Hist.  Eco.  lib.  iv.  c,  26. 

f  NoteF. 

X  By  this  is  to  be  understood  the  29th  chqpter  of  his  Prophecy — Eui 

IB. 

§  Proleg.  in  Psafanos. 
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tament  are  two-aodr-twenty,  aocording  to  the  number  of  .the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  as  I  have  understood."  Then  he  prooeedi 
to  say,  *^  Let  no  one  add  to  these  divine  books,  nor  take  any 
thing  away  from  them.  I  think  it  necessary  to  add  this,  thai 
there  are  other  books  besides  those  which  I  have^enummsted 
as  constituting  the  Canon,  which,  however,  do  not  appertain 
to  it,  but  were  proposed  by  the  earlv  Fathers  to  be  read  Son 
the  sake  of  the  instruction  which  they  contain."  Then  he 
expressly  names,  as  belonging  to  this  class,  the  fVisdam  qf 
Solomon,  the  Wisdom  of  Sirachj  Esther,  JwUth^  and  Tdbit.* 

Jeromb,  in  his  Epistle  to  Paulinus,  gives  us  a  catalogoe  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  exactly  corresponding  with 
that  which  Protestants  receive;  "  Which,"  says  ne,  "we  be- 
lieve, agreeably  to  the  tradition  of  our  ancestors,  to  hare  been 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Epiphanius,  in  his  book  concerning  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures, distributes  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  into  four 
divisions,  of  five  each.  "  The  first  of  which  contains  the  Law; 
next,  five  poetical  books.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eoclesias- 
tes.  Song  of  Songs;  in  the  third  division  he  places  Joshoa, 
Judges,  mcluding  Ruth,  first  and  second  Chronicles,  four 
books  of  Kings.  The  last  five,  the  twelve  prophets,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel.  Then  there  remam  two,  Esra, 
and  fisther."     Thus  he  makes  up  the  number  twenty-two. 

Ctril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  Catechism,  exhorts  his  catechi^ 
men  diligently  to  learn  from  the  church  what  books  appertaiQ 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  and  he  says,  ^^R^bmI  no- 
thing which  is  Apocryphal.  Read  the  Scriptures,  namely,  the 
TWENTY-TWO  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  whidb  w«re  trans- 
lated by  the  seventy-two  interpreters."  And  in  another 
place,  ^*  Meditate,  as  was  said,  in  the  twentv-two  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  give  you  their 
names."  Here  follows  a  catalogue,  agreeing  with  thoee  ail- 
ready  given,  except  that  he  adcb  Baruch  to  the  list.  When 
Baruch  is  mentioned  as  making  one  boc^  with  Jeremiahy  m 
is  done  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  undev*' 
stand  those  parts  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  writing  of  which  Baiwli 
was  concerned,  as  particularly  the  lii.  chapter;  fiur,  if  we  un- 
derstand  them  as  referring  to  the  separate  book,  now  called 
Baruch,  the  number,  which  they  are  so  careful  to  preserve, 
will  be  exceeded.  This  Apocryphal  Baruch  never  existed  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  is  never  mentioned  separately  by  any  an- 
cient author,  as  Bellarmine  confesses.     This  hwAi  was  <Nrigi- 

*  Epist.  ad  Theod.  and  Lib.  Carm. 
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nally  written  in  Greek,  but  our  present  copies  differ  exceed- 
ii^ly  from  the  Old  Latin  translation. 

The  Council  of  Laodioea  forbade  the  reading  of  any  books 
m  the  churches  but  such  as  were  Cancmical;  and  that  the 
people  might  know  what  these  were,  a  catalogue  was  given, 
mswering  to  the  Canon  whidi  we  now  receive. 

Origbn  barely  mentions  the  Maccabees.  Athanasius 
takes  no  notice  of  these  books.  Eusbbius,  in  his  Chronicon, 
speaks  of  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  and  adds,  ^'  These 
bodes  are  not  received  as  divine  Scriptures." 

Philastrius,  an  Italian  bishop,  wno  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century,  in  a  work  on  Heresy,  says,  *^  It  was 
leteradned  by  the  apostles  and  their  successors,  that  nothing 
ihould  be  read  in  the  catholic  church  but  the  Law,  Prophets^ 
Evangelists,  &c."— And  he  complains  of  certain  heretics, 
''That  they  used  the  book  of  fVisdamj  by  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
who  lived  long  after  Solomon." 

Chrtsostom,  a  man  who  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  declares,  '^That  all  the  divine  books  of  the  Old 
Festament  were  originally  written  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and 
iiat  no  other  books  were  received."* 

But  Jbromb,  already  mentioned,  who  had  diligentiy  studU 
id  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  the  aid  of  the  best  Jewish  teadi-* 
ffs,  enters  into  this  subject  more  fully  and  accurately  than  any 
if  the  rest  of  the  Fathers.  In  his  general  prefiEu^e  to  his  ver- 
ion  of  the  Scriptures,  he  mentions  the  books  which  he  had 
nmslated  out  of  Hebrew  into  Latin:  *^  All  besides  them," 
•ys  he,  ^^  must  be  placed  among  the  Apocryphal.  Therefore, 
Wisdom,  which  is  ascribed  to  ^lomon,  the  book  of  Jesus  the 
Stm  of  Siraeh,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  Piutor,  are  not  in  the  Ca- 
ton.  I  have  found  die  first  book  of  Maccabees  in  Hebrew 
Oialdee);  the  second  in  Greek,  and,  as  the  style  shows,  it 
■nst  have  been  oomposedin  that  language."  And  in  his  pre- 
mot  to  Eira  and  N^nemiah  (always  redconed  one  book  by  the 
Fews),  he  says,  ^  Let  no  one  be  disturbed  that  I  have  edited 
mi  one  book  under  this  name;  nor  let  any  one  please  himself 
ritii  the  dreams  contained  in  the  third  and  fourth  Apocry^ud 
pooks  ascribed  to  this  authw;  for  with  the  Hebrews,  Ezra 
ad  Nehemiah  make  but  one  book;  and  those  things  not  con* 
ained  in  this  are  to  be  rejected  as  not  belonging  to  the  Can- 
D.'*  And  in  his  preface  to  the  books  of  Sofomon,  he  speaks 
^of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus;  the  former  of  which,"  he 
ays,  '*he  found  in  Hebrew  (Chaldee),  but  not  the  latter^ 

*  Hon.  4,  In.  Gcti. 
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which  18  never  found  among  the  Qebrews,  but  the  style  strongly 
savours  of  the  Grecian  eloouence/'  He  then  adds,  ^^  As  tte 
church  reads  the  books  of  J  udith,  Tobit,  and  the  Maccabees, 
but  does  not  receive  them  among  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  so 
also  she  may  read  these  two  books  for  the  edification  of  the 
common  people,  but  not  as  authority  to  confirm  any  of  the  docr 
trines  of  the  church." 

Again,  in  his  pre&ce  to  Jeremiah,  he  says,  ^^  The  book  of 
Baruch,  the  scribe  of  Jeremiah,  is  not  read  in  Hebrew,  nor  es- 
teemed Canonical;  therefore  I  have  passed  it  over."  And  in 
his  preface  to  Daniel,  ^^  This  book  among  the  Hebrews  has 
neither  ^A6  History  of  Susanna^  nor  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Childrefij  nor  the  Fables  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon^  which  we 
have  retained  lest  we  should  appear  to  the  unskilful  to  have 
curtailed  a  large  part  of  the  sacred  volume." 

In  the  preface  to  Tobit,  he  says,  "  The  Hebrews  cut  oflF  the 
book  of  Tobit  from  the  catalogue  of  divine  Scriptures." 

And  in  his  preface  to  Judith,  ^^  Among  the  Hebrews,  Ju- 
dith is  placed  among  the  Hagiographa,  which  are  not  of  au- 
thority to  determine  controversies." 

RuFiN,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Creed,  observes,  "  That  there 
were  some  books  wtiich  were  not  called  Canonical,  but  recdved 
by  our  ancestors;  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  another 
Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach :  of  the  same  order  are  the 
books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  Maccabees." 

Gregory  the  First,  speaking  of  the  testimony  in  the  Mac- 
cabees respecting  the  death  of  Eleazer^  says,  "  Concerning 
which  thing  we  do  not  act  inordinately,  although  we  bring  our 
testimony  from  a  book  which  is  not  Canonical." 

Augustine  is  the  only  one  among  the  Fathers,  who  lived 
within  four  hundred  years  after  the  Apostles,  who  seems  to  fi^ 
vour  the  introduction  of  these  six  disputed  books  into  the  Can- 
on. In  his  work  on  Christian  Doctrine,  he  gives  a  list  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  among  wluch  he  inserts  Tobit, 
Judith,  the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  two  of  Esdras,  Wisdom, 
and  Ecclesiasticus.  These  two  last  mentioned,  he  says,  are 
called  Solomon's,  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  his  writ- 
iugs,  although  it  is  known  that  one  of  them  was  composed  by 
the  Son  of  Sirach,  which  deserves  to  be  received  among  the 
prophetical  books."     But  this  opinion  he  retracted  afterwardfuf 

Augustine  was  accustomed  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Bibles 
in  which  those  books  had  been  introduced,  and  we  must  sup- 
pose, unless  we  woidd  make  him  contradict  himself,  that  he. 

*  Note  G.         .  t  See  his  Retractions. 
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meant  in  this  place,  merely  to  enumerate  the  books  then  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  volume;  for,  in  many  other  places,  he 
clearly  shows  that  he  entertained  the  same  opinion  oi  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  other  Fathers. 

In  his  celebrated  work  *^  of  the  City  of  God^'*  he  expresses 
this  opinion  most  explicitly — *^  In  that  whole  period,  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  after  Msdachi,  Hagffai, 
Zachariaih,  and  Ezra,  they  had  no  prophets,  even  until  the  time 
of  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  As  our  Lord  says,  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  were  until  John,  And  even  the  reprobate 
Jews  hold  thiat  Haggai,  Zachaiiah,  Ezra,  and  Malachi,  were 
the  last  books  received  into  Canonical  authority." 

In  his  commentary  on  the  xl.  Psalm,  he  says,  >'  If  any  ad- 
versary should  say,  you  have  foiv^ed  these  prophecies,  let  the 
Jewish  books  be  produced — the  Jews  are  our  liorarians/*  And 
on  the  Ivi.  Psalm,  ^^  When  we  wish  to  prove  to  the  Pagans 
that  Christ  was  predicted,  we  appeal  to  writings  in  possession 
of  the  Jews; — they  have  all  these  Scriptures." 

And  again,  in  tne  work  first  cited,  *^  The  Israelitish  nation, 
to  whom  the  oracles  of  God  were  intrusted,  never  confounded 
fidse  prophedes  with  the  true,  but  all  these  writings  are  har- 
monious." Then,  in  another  work,  in  speakine  of  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees,  he  says,  ^^  This  writing  the  Jews  never  re- 
ceived, in  the  same  manner  as  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms,  to  which  the  Lord  ffave  testimony,  as  by  his  own  wit- 
nesses." And  frequently  in  nis  works,  he  confines  the  Canann 
teal  books  to  those  properly  included  in  this  threefold  division. 
He  also  repeatedly  declares  that  the  Canonical  Scriptures, 
which  are  of  the  most  eminent  authority,  are  the  books  com- 
mitted to  the  Jews.  But  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  ^^  The 
City  of  God^"  speaking  of  Judith,  he  says,  ^^  Those  things 
whidi  are  written  in  this  book,  it  is  said,  the  Jews  have  never 
received  into  the  Canon  of  scripture."  And  in  the  seven- 
teenth book  of  the  same  work,  ^^  There  are  three  books  of  So- 
lomon which  have  been  received  into  Canonical  authority. 
Proverbs,  Eccledastes,  and  Canticles;  the  other  two.  Wisdom 
and  Eedesiasticus,  have  been  called  by  his  name,  through  a 
custom  which  prevailed,  on  account  of  their  similitude  to  his 
writings;  but  the  more  learned  are  certain  that  they  are  not 
his,  and  they  cannot  be  brought  forward  with  much  confidence 
lor  the  conviction  of  gainsay ers." 

He  allows  that  the  book  of  Wisdom  may  be  read  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  tracts;  but  he  does 
not  insist  imt  the  testimonies  taken  from  it  are  decisive. 
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And  i«spectiiig  Eceksiasticus,  he  says,  when  speaking  o£ 
Samuel's  prophesying  after  his  death,  '^  JBut  if  this  oook  is  ob- 
jected to  because  it  is  notfound  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews,  ttc.^ 

His  rejection  of  the  books  of  Maccabees  from  the  Canon  ia 
repeated  and  explicit. — '^  The  calculation  of  the  times  afier 
the  restoring  of  tne  Temple  is  not  found  in  die  Holy  Scriptuies 
which  are  (»lled  Canonical,  but  in  certain  other  books,  among 
which  are  the  two  books  of  Maccabees.  The  Jews  do  notre- 
ceive  the  Maccabees  as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets." 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  Augushnb  entertained 
too  high  an  opinion  of  these  Apocryphal  books,  but  it  is  oer* 
tain  that  he  dm  not  put  them  on  a  level  with  the  genuine  Can- 
onical books. 

He  mentions  a  custom  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  fiom 
which  it  appears,  that  although  the  Apocryphal  books  weve 
read  in  some  of  the  churches,  they  were  not  read  as  Holy 
Scriptures,  nor  put  on  a  level  with  the  Canonical  books;  for  lie 
informs  us,  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  be  read  fiN>m  the 
same  desk  ais  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  but  from  a  lower  place 
in  the  church. 

Iknocbnt  the  First,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  is  also 
adduced  as  a  witness  to  prove  that  these  disputed  books  were 
then  received  into  the  Canon.  But  the  epistle  which  containa 
his  catalc^e  is  extremely  suspicious.  No  mention  is  made  of 
this  epistk  by  any  writer  for  three  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Innocent.  But  it  is  noways  necessary  to  our  aigu^ 
ment  to  deny,  that  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  some  individuals,  and  perhaps  some  oounctlSf 
received  these  books  as  Canonical:  yet  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  universal  church;  for  in 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  is  redeemed  to  be  oecumeni- 
cal, the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  which  cootun  a 
catalogue  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  are 
adopted.  And  it  nas  been  diewn  already  that  these  Apocry- 
phal books  were  excluded  from  that  catalogue. 

But  it  can  be  proved,  that  even  until  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  which  these  books  were  so- 
lemnly canonizedj  the  most  learned  and  judicious  of  the  Po- 
pish writers  adhere  to  the  opinions  of  Jbromb  and  the  ancienls ; 
or,  at  least,  make  a  mariced  distinction  between  these  diapuled 
books,  and  those  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  Canoniod  by 
all.  A  few  testimonies  from  distinguished  writers,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century  down  to  the  era  of  die  Re* 
formation,  shall  now  be  given. 
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It  deserves  to  be  particularly  observed  here,  that  in  one  of 
the  lavrs  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  eonoemiDg  ecdesiastical 
matters,  it  was  enacted,  *^  That  the  Canons  of  the  first  four  gen- 
eral councils,  should  be  received,  and  have  the  force  of  laws." 

Anastasius,  Patriarch  of  Antioeh,  in  a  work  on  the  Crob* 
tion,  makes  ^^  The  number  of  books  which  God  hath  appointed 
for  his  Old  Testament''  to  be  no  more  than  twenty-two,  al- 
though he  speaks  in  very  hig^  terms  of  Wisdom  and  Ecdesi- 
asticus. 

LfBONTius,  a  learned  and  accurate  writer,  in  his  book  against 
the  Seei»^  aduiowledges  no  other  Canoniod  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  but  those  which  the  Hebrews  received,  namely, 
twelve  Historical  books,  five  Prophetical,  four  of  Doctrine  and 
InstructioD,  and  one  of  Psalms;  making  the  number  twenty- 
two,  as  usual; — and  he  makes  not  the  least  mention  at  any 

Qkmgoby,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, in  his  book  of  Morals,  makes  an  apolory  for  alle^g  a 
passage  firom  the  Maccabees,  and  says,  ^*  Tnough  it  be  not 
taken  from  the  Canonical  Scripture,  yet  itis  dted  from  a  book 
wUeh  was  published  for  the  edifieatiim  of  the  dburch." 

JbiDORB,  bishop  of  Seville,  divides  the  Canonical  books  o£ 
the  Old  Testament  into  three  orders,  the  Law,  the  Prophet^ 
and  the  Hagiographa;  and  afterwards  adds — *^  That  there  m 
a  fourth  onler  of  books,  which  are  not  iu  the  Hebrew  Canenr 
of  the  Old  Testament."  Here  he  names  these  books,  and 
says,  *^  Though  the  Jews  rgected  them  as  Apocryphal,  the 
church  has  received  them  among  the  Canonical  Scriptures/' 

John  Damascene,  a  Syrian  presbyter,  who  lived  eariy  in 
the  eighth  omtury,  adheres  to  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  numllmnff  only  two^and-twenty  books.  Of  Mac- 
cabees, Jadith,  and  Tobit,  he  says  not  one  word;  but  he 
speaks  ^  Of  Wisdom  and  Ecdesiasticus  as  elegant  and  riiw 
tuous  wiitings,  yet  not  to  be  numbered  among  me  Canonical 
books  of  scnpture,  being  never  laid  up  in  the  ark  of  the  cove-^ 
nant." 

Venerable  Bede  follows  the  ancient  method  of  dividing 
the  books  e£  the  Old  Testament  into  three  classes;  b«t  he  re« 
maikdbly  distinguishes  the  Maccabees  from  the  Canenionl 
bo<^  by  dasamg  them  with  the  writii^  of  Jee^ihus  and 
Julius  the  African. 

Alcuin,  the  disciple  of  Bede,  savs,  *'  That  the  book  of 
tiw  son  of  Siradi  was  repatod  an  Apooryj^al  and  dubious 
Scripture." 
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RuPBRT,  a  learned  man  of  the  twelfth  century,  expressly 
rejects  the  book  of  Wisdom  from  the  Canon. 

Pbtbr  Mauritius,  aftereiving  a  catalogue  of  the  authen- 
tic Scriptures  of  the  Old  l^tament,  adds  the  six  disunited 
books,  and  says,  *'  They  are  useful  and  commendable  m  the 
churdi,  but  are  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same  dignity  with  the 
rest." 

Hugo  de  S.  Victorb,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  but  who  resided 
at  Paris,  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  includes  no  others  but  the  two-and-twenty  received  from 
the  Jews;  and  of  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit,  and  Judith, 
he  says,  "  They  are  used  in  the  church,  but  not  written  in 
the  Canon." 

Richard  de  S.  Victorb,  also  of  the  twelfth  century,  m 
his  Books  of  Collections,  explicitly  declares,  *^  That  there 
are  but  twenty-two  books  in  the  Canon;  and  that  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  Maccabees,  are  not  es- 
teemed Canonical,  although  they  are  read  in  the  churches." 

Peter  Lombard,  in  his  Scholastic  History,  enumerates 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  thus — Five  books  of  Moees, 
eight  of  the  Prophets,  and  nine  of  the  Hagiographa,  wfaidi 
leaves  no  room  for  these  six  disputed  books;  but  in  his  Pre- 
£BLce  to  Tobit,  he  says  expressly,  ^^  That  it  is  in  no  order  of 
the  Canon;"  and  of  Juditn,  ^^that  Jerome  and  the  Hebrews 
place  it  in  the  Apocrypha."  Moreover,  he  calls  the  story  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  a  fable;  and  says  that  the  History  of  Su- 
sannah is  not  as  true  as  it  should  be. 

In  this  centurv  also  lived  John  of  Salisbury,  an  Eng- 
lishman, a  man  highly  respected  in  his  time.  In  one  of  his 
epistles,  he  treats  tnis  subject  at  large,  and  professes  to  follow 
Jerome,  and  undoubtedly  to  believe  that  there  are  but  twenty- 
two  books  in  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  all  which  ne 
names  in  order,  and  adds,  ^^  That  neither  the  book  of  Wisdom, 
nor  Ecclesiasticus,  nor  Judith,  nor  Tobit,  nor  the  Pastor,  nor 
the  Maccabees,  are  esteemed  Canonical." 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  opinion  of  the  learned  was  the 
same,  as  we  may  see  by  tne  Ordinary  Glass  on  the  Bible,  in 
the  composition  of  which  many  persons  were  concerned,  and 
which  was  highly  approved  by  all  the  doctors  and  pastors  in 
the  Western  churches.  In  the  Pre&ce  to  this  Glassj  they 
are  reproached  with  ignorance  who  hold  all  the  books  put  into 
the  one  volume  of  scripture  in  equal  veneration.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  books  is  asserted  to  be  as  great  as  between 
certain  and  dovb^ftU  works.     The  Canonicd  books  are  de- 
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clared  *'  to  have  been  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  but  who  were  the  authors  of  the  others  is  unknown." 
Then  it  is  declared,  ^^  That  the  church  permitteth  the  reading 
of  the  Apocryphal  books  for  devotion  and  instruction,  but  not 
for  authority  to  decide  matters  of  controversy  in  &ith.  And 
that  there  are  no  more  than  twenty-two  Canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  all  besides  are  Apocryphal."  Thus 
we  have  the  common  judgment  of  the  churcn,  in  the  thirteenth 
ooitary,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  the  sixteenth.  But  this  is  not  all;  for,  when  the 
writers  of  this  Gloss  come  to  the  Apocryphal  books,  they  pre- 
fix a  caution,  as — ^^  Here  b^ns  the  book  of  Tobit,  wmch  is 
not  in  the  Canon;" — ^'  Here  b^ns  the  book  of  Judith,  which 
is  not  in  the  Canon,"  and  so  of  every  one  of  them;  and  to 
confirm  their  opinion,  they  appeal  to  the  Fathers. 

Hugo,  the  cardinal,  who  lived  in  this  century,  wrote  conunen- 
taries  on  all  the  Scriptures,  which  were  universally  esteemed; 
in  •  these  he  constantly  keeps  up  the  dictinction  between  the 
Canonical  and  Ecclesiastical  books;  and  he  explicitly  declares 
that  '^  Ecclesiasticus,  Wisdom,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  Macca- 
bees, are  Apocryphal, — dubious, — not  Canonical, — ^not  receiv- 
ed by  the  church  for  proving  any  matters  of  fidth,  but  for  in- 
formation of  manners." 

Thomas  Aquinas,  also,  the  most  fiunous  of  the  schoolmen, 
makes  the  same  distinction  between  these  classes  of  books. 
He  maintains  that  the  book  of  Wisdom  was  not  held  to  be  a 
rart  of  the  Canon,  and  ascribes  it  to  Philo.  The  story  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  he  calls  a  fiible;  and  he  shoMrs,  clearly 
enough,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  Ecclesiasticus  was  of 
Canonical  authoritv. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  no  man  acquired  so  extensive  a 
reputation  for  his  commentaries  on  the  Bible  as  Nicholas 
Lyra,  a  converted  Jew.  In  his  prefiice  to  the  book  of  Tobit, 
he  says,  ^^  That  having  commented  on  all  the  Canonical  books, 
from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revelation,  his 
intention  now  was,  to  write  on  those  books  which  are  not  Can- 
onical." Here  he  enumerates  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Judith, 
Tobit,  and  the  Maccabees;  and  then  adds,  ^^  The  Canonical 
books  are  not  only  before  these  in  time,  but  in  dignity  and  au- 
thority."— And  again,  ^^  These  are  not  in  the  Canon,  but  re- 
ceived by  the  church,  to  be  read  for  instruction  in  manners,  not 
to  be  used  for  deciding  controversies  respectine  the  fidth; 
whereas  the  others  are  of  such  authority,  that  whateyer  they 
contain  is  to  be  held  as  undoubted  truth." 
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Tbe  Englishman,  William  Occam  of  Oxford,  accoiiBted> 
the  VKMrt  Iramed  doctor  of  his  age,  in  his  Dialog^tes  acknow* 
ledges,  ^^  That  that  honour  is  due  only  to  the  divine  writers  of 
Scripture,  that  we  should  esteem  them  free  from  all  error.'* 
Moreover,  in  his  Prologues,  he  fully  assents  to  the  opinion  of 
Jerome  and  Gregory,  "  That  neither  Judith,  nor  Tobit,  nor 
the  Maccabees,  nor  Wisdom,  nor  Ecclesiasticus,  are  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  same  place  of  honour  as  the  inspired  books; 
for,"  says  he,  'Hhe  church  doth  not  number  them  among  the 
Canonical  Scriptures." 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Thomas  Anolicus,  sometimes 
called  the  angelical  doctor,  on  account  of  his  excellent  judg- 
ment, numbers  twenty-four  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  if 
Ruth  be  reckoned  separately  from  Judges,  and  Lamentations 
from  Jeremiah. 

Paul  Burgensis,  a  Spanish  Jew,  who,  after  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  on  account  of  his  superior  knowledge  and 
piety,  was  advanced  to  be  Bishop  of  Burgos,  wrote  Notes^  oai 
the  Bible,  in  which  he  retains  tne  same  distinction  of  ho6k§ 
which  has  been  so  often  mentioned. 

The  Romanists  have  at  last,  as  they  suppose,  found  an  an^ 
thority  for  these  disputed  books  in  the  Council  of  Florence; 
from  the  Acts  of  which  they  produce  a  decree,  in  which  the  sir 
disputed  books  are  named,  and  expressly  said  to  be  written  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 

'^Fhough  this  Canon  were  genuine,  the  authoi^y  of  a  oDaneS^ 
sitting  in  such  circumstances  as  attended  the  meeting  of'  thosy 
would  have  very  little  weight;  but  Dr  Cosin  has  shewn,  that 
in  the  large  copies  of  the  acts  of  this  council,  no  such  decree 
can  be  found,  and  that  it  has  been  foisted  into  the  abridgement 
by  some  impostor,  who  omitted  something  else  to  make  room 
for  it,  and  uus  preserved  the  number  of  Canons  unchanged^ 
widle  the  substance  of  them  was  altered. 

Alphonso  Tostatus,  Bishop  of  Avila,  who,  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  learning,  was  called  the  wond)er  of  the 
world,  has  given  a  clear  and  decisive  testimony  on  this  subject. 
This  learned  man  declares,  *'  That  these  controverted  books 
were  not  Canonical,  and  that  the  church  condemned  no  man  for 
disobedience  who  did  not  receive  them  as  the  other  Scriptures^ 
because  they  were  of  uncertain  origin ;  and  it  is  not  known 
that  they  were  written  by  inspiration."  And  again^  '^  Because 
die  diurch  is  uncertain  whether  heretics  have  not  added  to 
them."  Hiis  opinion  he  repeats  in  several  parts  of  bis  woriu. 
Cardinal  Ximbnbs,  the  celebrated  editor  of  the  Compfai- 
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tenaian  Polyglot,  in  the  pre&ce  to  that  work,  admomdies  the 
reader  that  Judith,  Tobit^  Wisdom,  Eccletiasticas,  Maccabees, 
with  the  additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel,  which  are  found  ih' 
the  Greek,  are  not  Canonical  Scripture. 

John  Picus,  the  learned  Count  of  Mirandula,  adhered 
firmly  to  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  and  the  other  Fathers,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Canon. 

Faber  Stapulensis,  a  Bsmnous  doctor  of  Pans,  acknow- 
ledges that  these  books  are  not  in  the  Caiion. 

LuDQVicus  VivES,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
in  his  Commentaries  on  Augustine's  ^^  City  of  Ood,''  rejects 
the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Esdras,  and  also  the  history  of 
Susannah  and  Bel,  as  Apocryphal.  He  speaks  also  in  such 
a  mamier  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  as  to  shew  that  he 
did  not  esteem  them  Canonical;  for  he  makes  Philo  to  be  the 
author  of  the  former,  and  the  Son  of  Sirach  of  the  latter,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  about  an  hundred  years  after  the 
last  of  the  prophets;  and  oi  the  Maccabees,  he  aoubts  whether 
Josephus  was  the  author  or  not ;  by  which  he  sufficiently  shews 
th^t  he  did  not  believe  that  they  were  written  by  inspiration. 

Biit  there  was  no  man  in  this  age  who  obtained  so  high  a 
reputation  for  learning  ahd  critical  skill  as  Erasmus.  In  his 
exposition  of  the  Apostle's  Creed  and  the  Decalogue,  he  dis- 
cusses tUs  question  respecting  the  Canonical  books;  and,  after 
enumerating  the  usual  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  says, 
«<  The  ancient  Fathers  admitted  no  more;"  but  of  the  other 
books  afterwards  received  into  ecclesia^cal  use  (naming  the 
whole  which  we  esteem  Apocrvphal),  ^it  is  uncertain  what 
authority  should  be  allowed  to  tnem;  but  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures  are  such,  as,  without  controversy,  are  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  inspiration  of  God."  And  in  lus  Scholia 
on  Jerome's  pre&de  to  I^aniel,  he  expresses  his  wonder  that 
such  stories  as  Bel  and  the  Ihagon  shotdd  be  publicly  read 
in  the  churches.  '  In  his  address  to  students  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  admoittshes  them  to  ponaider  well,  ^  That  the  churm  never 
intended  to  ^ve  the  same  authority  to  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Wis- 
dom, which  is  given  to  the  five  books  of  Moses,  or  the  four 
Evangelists. 

The  last  testinumy  which  we  shall  adduce  to  shew  that  these 
books  were  neither  universally  nor  commonly  received,  until  the 
very  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Caje- 
TAN,  the  oracle  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Bible,  he  gives  us  this  as  the  rule  of  the  church — 
*'  That  those  books  which  were  Canonical  with  Jerome,  should 
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be  so  with  us;  and  that  those  which  were  not  received  b» 
Canonical  by  him,  should  be  considered  as  excluded  by  us." 
And  he  says,  "  The  church  is  much  indebted  to  this  Father 
for  distinguishing  between  the  books  which  are  Canonical 
and  those  which  are  not,  for  thus  he  has  freed  us  from  the 
reproach  of  the  Hebrews,  who  otherwise  might  say  that  we 
had  framed  a  new  Canon  for  ourselves."  For  this  reason,  he 
would  write  no  commentaries  on  these  Apocryphal  books, 
for,  says  he,  "Judith,  Tobit,  Maccabees,  Wisdom,  and  the 
additions  to  Esther,  are  all  excluded  from  the  Canon  as  insuf- 
ficient to  prove  any  matter  of  faith,  though  they  may  be  read 
for  the  edifying  of  the  people." 

From  the  copious  citations  of  testimonies  which  we  have 
given,  it  is  evident  that  the  books  in  dispute  are  Apocryphal, 
aiidhave  no  right  to  a  place  in  the  Canon;  and  that  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  acted  unwisely  in  decreeing,  with  an  anathema 
aiinexed,  that  they  should  be  received  as  divine.  Surely  no 
council  can  make  that  an  inspired  book  which  was  not  written 
by  inspiration.  Certainly  these  books  do  not  belong  to  the 
Canon  while  the  Apostles  lived,  for  they  were  unknown  both 
to  Jews  and  Christians.  Sixtus  Sinensis,  a  distinguished 
Romanist,  acknowledges  that  it  was  long  after  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  that  these  writings  came  to  tne  knowledge  of  the 
whole  Christian  church.  But  while  this  is  conceded,  it  does 
not  terminate  the  controversy;  for,  among  the  many  extraordi- 
nary claims  of  the  Romanist  church,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary is,  the  authority  to  add  to  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture. 
It  has  been  made  sufficiently  manifest  that  these  Apocryphal 
books  were  not  included  in  the  Canon  during  the  nrst  tnree 
centuries;  and  can  it  be  doubted  whether  the  Canon  was  fully 
constituted  before  the  fourth  century  ?  To  suppose  that  the 
Pope,  or  a  Council,  can  make  what  books  they  please  Ca- 
nonioEd,  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  a  moment's  consideration.  If, 
upon  this  principle,  they  could  render  Tobit  and  Judith 
Canonical,  upon  the  same,  they  might  introduce  Heriodotas, 
Livy,  or  even  the  Koran  itself. 
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SECTION   V. 


INTERNAL  EVIDBNC£  THAT  THESE  BOOKS  ARE  NOT  CANONICAL — ^TOB  WBITSE8 
NOT  PROPHETS,  ANI>  DO  NOT  CLAIM  TO  BE  INSPIRED. 

I  COME  now  to  the  fifitb  florffumeiit  to  diq>rove  the  Canonical  au- 
thority of  these  books,  which  is  derivea  from  internal  evidence. 
Books  whidi  contain  manifest  &lsehoods,  or  whix^  abound  in 
silly  and  ridiculous  stories,  or  contradict  the  plain  and  uniform 
doctrine  of  acknowledged  Scripture,  cannot  be  Canonical.  Now, 
I  will  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  books  in  dispute  are  all,  or 
most  of  them,  condemned  by  this  rule. 

In  the  book  of  Tobit,  an  angel  of  God  is  made  to  tell  a  pal- 
pable fiilsehood — *^  I  am  Azarias,  the  son  of  Ananias  the  Gi^at, 
and  of  thy  brethren;"  by  which  Tobit  was  completely  de- 
ceived, for  he  says,  "  Thou  art  of  an  honest  and  good  stock/'* 
Now,  in  chapter  xii,  15,  this  same  angel  declares,  '^  I  am  Ra^- 
phael,  one  of  the  seven  Holy  Angels  which  present  the  prayers 
of  the  saints,  and  go  in  and  out  oefore  the  glory  of  the  Holy 
One." 

Judith  is  represented  as  speaking  scarcely  any  thing  but 
fidsehood  to  Holofemes;  but  what  is  most  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  piety  given  her,  is,  that  she  is  made  to  pray 
to  the  God  of  Truth  in  the  following  words :  ^^  Smite,  by  tl^ 
decrit  of  my  lips,  the  servant  with  tm  prince,  and  the  prince 
with  the  servant."!  Who  does  not  perceive  at  once  the  impiety 
of  this  prayer?  It  is  a  petition,  that  He  who  holds  in  utter 
detestation  all  fsdsehood,  should  give  efficacy  to  premeditated 
deceit. 

This  woman,  so  celebrated  for  her  piety,  is  also  made  to 
speak  with  commendation  of  the  conduct  of  Simeon  in  the 
cruel  slaughter  of  the  Shechemites,  an  act  against  which  God, 
in  the  Scriptures,  has  expressed  his  high  diq>leasure.  In  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees,  Razis,  an  elder  of  Jerusalem,  is 
spoken  of  with  high  commendation,  for  destroying  his  own  life 
rather  than  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  but  certainly 
suicide  is  not,  in  any  case,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  speaks  in  the  name  of 
Solomon,  and  talks  about  being  appointed  to  build  a  temple 

•  Tobit,  V,  12,  18.  t  Judith  ix,  10. 
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in  the  holy  mountain,  whereas  it  has  been  prored,  by  JeitMne, 
that  this  book  is  falsely  ascribed  to  Solomon. 

In  the  book  of  Tobit  we  have  this  story:  ^'  And  as  they 
went  on  their  journey  they  came  to  the  river  Tigris,  and  they 
lodged  there;  and  when  the  young  man  went  down  to  wasti 
him^lf,  a  fish  leaped  out  of  the  river  and  would  have  devoured 
him.  Then  the  an^ el  said  unto  him,  take  the  fish ;  and  the 
young  man  laid  hold  of  the  fish  and  drew  it  to  land;  to  whom 
the  angel  said,  open  the  fish,  and  take  the  heart,  and  the  liver, 
and  the  gall,  and  put  them  up  safely;  so  the  young  man  did 
as  the  angel  commanded  him,  and  when  they  had  roasted  the 
fish  they  did  eat  it; — then  the  young  man  said  unto  the  angel^ 
broths  Azarias,  to  what  use  is  the  heart,  and  the  liver,  and 
the  gall  of  the  fish  ?  And  he  said  unto  him,  toudbing  the 
heart  and  the  liver,  if  a  devil  or  an  evil  spirit  trouble  any,  we 
must  make  a  smoke  thereof  before  the  man  or  the  woman,  and 
thie  party  shall  be  no  more  vexed;  as  for  the  gall,  it  is  good 
to  ai^oint  a  man  that  hath  whiteness  in  his  eyes,  and  he  shall 
be  healed/'*  If  this  story  does  not  savour  of  the  fiibulous, 
then  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing  that  does. 

In  the  book  ol  Baruch,  there  are  also  several  things  which 
do  not  appear  to  be  true.  Baruch  is  said  to  have  read  this 
book  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in 
the  ears  of  the  king,  and  all  the  people  dwelling  in  Baby- 
k>n,  who^  upon  heanng  it,  collected  money  and  sent  it  to  Je- 
rusalem to  tne  priests.t  Now  Baruch,  who  is  here  alleged  to 
have  read  this  book  in  Babylon,  is  said,  in  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tores,  to  have  been  carried  captive  into  Egypt  >%ith  Jeremian, 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah.}  Again  he  is  represented  to  have 
read  in  the  ears  of  Jeconias  the  king,  and  of  all  the  people; 
but  Jeconias  is  known  to  have  been  shut  up  in  prison  at  this 
time,  and  it  is  nowise  probable  that  Baruch  \^ould  have  access 
to  him,  if  he  even  had  been  in  Babylon.  The  money  that  was 
Sent  frcm  Babylon  was  to  enable  the  priests  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  Lord;  but  the  temple  was  in  ruins,  and  there  was  no 
altar,§ 

In  the  chapters  added  to  the  book  of  Esther,  we  read  that 
^*  Mardocheus,  in  the  second  year  of  Artaxerxes  the  Great, 
was  a  great  man,  being  a  servitor  in  the  king's  court." 
And  in  the  same,  ^'  That  he  was  ako  one  of  the  captives  which 

•  Tobit.  c.  vi,  1-8.  f  Baruch,  i,  1-6.  J  Jereiniah,  xliii.6. 

§  Banichr  i,  10.  ^ "  And  they  said,  behold  we  have  sent  you  money  to 
buy  you  burnt  ofierings,  and  sin  offerings,  and  incense,  and  prepare  ye 
manna,  and  offer  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our  God." 
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NabuchodoiMMor  icanied  Aom  Jerusalem  with  Jeoonias  king,  of 
Judea."  Now,  between  these  two  periods  there  intervened 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  so  that,  if  he  was  only  fifiteen 
^ears  of  age  wh«i  carried  away,  he  must  have  been  a  servitor 
in  the  king's  eourt  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
yearsi 

Again,  Maidocheus  is  represented  as  bding  ^*  a  great  man 
in  the  oouit,  in  the  second  year  of  Artaxerxes,"  before  he  de- 
tected the  eon^iracy  against  the  kind's  life.  Now  Artaxerzes 
and  Ahasuerus  were  the<pame-«*or  uiey  were  not:  if  the  for- 
mer, this  history  dashes  with  the  Scriptural  account,  ibr  ibere 
it  appears  that  Mordecai  was  not  betore  this  time  a  courtier 
or  a.oonspicuons  mao^-if  the  latter,  then  this  additi<m  is  ma- 
nifestly fiose,'  because  it  ascribes  to  Artaxerxes  what  the  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  to  another  person. 

Moceover,  .this  Apocr)rphal  writing  places  the  conspiracy 
against  die  Idbg's  life  before  the  repudiation  of  Vashti  and  tlie 
marriage  of  Esther;  but  this  is  repugnant  to  the  Canonical 
jScoptures. 

It  is  also  assorted  in  this  book,*  that  Mardocheus  received 
IftQDOuis  and  rewards  for  the  detection  of  the  conspiracv;  where- 
as, in  the  Canonical  book  of  Esther,  it  is  declared  tnat  he  re- 
0eived  no  reward.  And  a  difiierent  reason  is  assigned,  in  the 
two  books,  for  Haman's  hatred  of  Mordecai.  In  the  Canon- 
ical, it  is  his  neglect  of  shewing  respect  to  this  proud  courtier; 
.in  .the  Apocogrphal,  it  is  the  punishment  of  the  two  eunuchs, 
who. had  formed  the  conspiracy. 

.And  finally,  Haman,  in  this  spurious  work,  is  called  a  Met- 
cedonian;  and  it  is  said  that  he  meditated  the  design  of  trans- 
lennng  the  Persian  kingd(»n  to  the  Macedonians.  But  this 
is  utterly  .incredible,  'fhe  kii^dom  of  Maoedon  must  have 
been  at  that  .time  most.obseure,  and  probably  wholly  unknown 
ai.the  Persian  court.  But  .this  is  not  all:  he  whois  here  called 
aMacedonian,  is,  in  the  Canonical  book,  said  to  bean  ^^^^t^^. 
The  proof  of  the  Apocryphal  character  of  this  addition  to 
Estho*,  which  has  been  adduced,  is  in  all  reason  sufficient. 

The  advocates  of  these  books  are  greatly  perplexed  to  find 
«a  place  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  for  the  iif onderful 
deliverance  wrought  by  means  of  Judith.  It  seems  strange 
thatno  allusion  is  made  to  this  event  in  any  of  the  acknow- 
ledged books  of  Scripture;  and  more  unaccountable  still,  that 
.  Josephus,  who  was  so  much  disposed  to  relate  every  thing  &- 
VQornble  to  the  character  of  his  nation,  should  never  make  the 

•  Sec  chap.  xvi. 
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least  mention  of  it.  Some  refer  this  history  to  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  Babylonish  captivity,  while  others  are  of  opinioa 
that  the  events  occurred  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Per- 
si|i.  But  the  name  of  the  high  priest  here  mentioned,  does 
not  occur  with  the  names  of  the  high  priests  contained  in  any 
of  the  genealogies.  From  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  tem- 
ple by  Solomon,  to  its  overthrow  by  the  Assyrians,  this  name 
is  not  found  in  the  list  of  high  priests,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting the  sixth  chap,  of  1  Chronicles;  nor  in  the  catalogue 
EVen  by  Josephus,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  tenth  book  oi 
s  antiquities.  That  this  history  cannot  be  placed  after  the 
captivity,  is  manifest  from  this  circumstance,  tnat  the  temple  oi 
Solomon  was  still  standing  when  the  transactions  which  are 
related  in  this  book  occurred. 

Another  thing  in  the  book  of  Judith^  which  is  very  suspi- 
cious, is,  that  Holofemes  is  represented,  c.  v,  3,  as  saying,  "  Tell 
me  now,  ye  sons  of  Canaan,  who  this  people  is  that  dwelleth  in 
the  hill  coimtry,  and  what  are  the  cities  that  they  inhabit."  But 
how  can  it  be  reconciled  with  known  history,  that  a  prince  of 
Persia  should  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Jewish  people? 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  what  is  said  in  the  close  of  the 
book  with  any  sound  principles  of  chronology.  Judith  is  re- 
presented as  young  and  beautiful  when  she  slew  Holofemes; 
but  here  it  is  said,  xvi,  24,  25,  *'  That  she  waxed  old  in  her 
husband^s  house,  being  a  hundred  and  five  years  old ;  and  there 
was  none  that  made  the  children  of  Israel  any  more  afraid  in 
the  days  of  Judith,  nor  a  long  time  after  her  death."  In  whose 
reign,  or  at  what  period,  we  would  ask,  did  the  Jews  enjoy 
this  long  season  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity  ? 

Some  writers,  who  are  fiilly  convinced  that  the  history  of 
Judith  cannot  be  reconciled  with  authentic  history,  if  taken 
literally,  are  of  opinion  that  it  contains  a  beautiful  allegory; 
— that  Bethulia  (the  virgin)  represents  the*church  of  God; 
that  the  assault  of  Nebuchadnezzar  signifies  the  opposition  of 
the  world  and  its  prince;  that  the  victory  obtained  by  a  pious 
woman  is  intended  to  teach,  that  the  church's  deliverance  is 
not  effected  by  human  might  or  power,  but  by  the  prayers  and 
the  piety  of  the  saints,  &c.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  favour- 
able view  which  we  can  take  of  this  history;  but,  take  it  as 
you  will,  it  is  clear  that  the  book  is  Apocryphal,  and  has  no 
right  to  a  place  in  the  sacred  Canon. 

Between  the  first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees  there  is 
a  palpable  contradiction,  for,  in  the  first  book  it  is  said,  that 
Judas  died  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-second  year;   but 
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n  the  second,  *^  that  in  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-eighth 
^ear  the  people  that  were  in  Judea,  and  Judas,  and  the  counci], 
^nt  greeting  and  health  unto  Aiistobulus."*  Thus,  Judas  is 
oiade  tojoin  in  sending  a  letter  six-and-thirty  years  after  his 
ieathi  The  contradiction  is  manifest.  In  the  same  first  chap- 
ter of  the  second  book,  there  is  a  story  inserted  which  has  very 
much  the  air  of  a  fable:  ^'  For  when  our  fathers  were  led  into 
Persia,  the  priests  that  were  then  devout,  took  the  fire  of  the 
altar  privily,  and  hid  it  in  a  hollow  place  of  a  pit  without  wa- 
ter, where  they  kept  it  sure,  so  that  the  place  was  unknown 
to  all  men.  Now,  after  many  years,  when  it  pleased  God, 
Nehemias,  being  sent  from  the  king  of  Persia,  did  send  of  the 
posterity  of  those  priests  that  had  hid  it,  to  the  fire;  but  when 
they  told  us,  they  found  no  fire,  but  thick  water ;  then  com- 
manded he  them  to  draw  it  up  and  to  bring  it ;  and,  when  the 
sacrifices  were  laid  on,  Nehemias  commanded  the  priests  to 
sprinkle  the  wood  and  the  things  laid  thereon  with  the  water. 
When  this  was  done,  and  the  time  came  that  the  sun  shone, 
which  afore  was  hid  in  the  cloud,  there  was  a  great  fire  kind- 
led."t  But  the  Jews  were  not  carried  to  Persia  but  to  Babylon, 
and  the  rest  of  the  story  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth. 

In  the  second  chapter,  we  have  another  fabulous  story  of 
Jeremiah's  taking  the  ark  and  altar,  and  altar  of  incense,  to 
Mount  Pisgah,  and  hiding  them  in  a  hollow  cave,  and  closing 
them  up.  This  place  Jeremiah  declared  should  be  unknown, 
"  until  the  time  that  God  gathered  his  people  again  together, 
and  received  them  into  mercy;"  when  the  cloud,  as  it  appeared 
unto  Moses,  should  appear  again. 

There  is  another  contradiction  between  these  books  of  Mac- 
cabees, in  relation  to  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In 
the  first,  it  Ls  said  that  he  died  at  Elymais,  in  Persia,  in  the 
hundred  and  forty-ninth  year;}  but  in  the  second  book,  it  is  re- 
lated, that  after  entering  Persepolis,  with  a  view  of  overthrow- 
ing the  temple  and  city,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  while  on  his  journey  from  this  place,  he  was  seized  with  a 
dreadful  disease  of  the  bowels,  and  died  in  the  mountains.§ 

Moreover,  the  accounts  given  of  Nicanor,  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  first  book,  and  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
chapters  of  the  second  book,  are  totally  inconsistent. 

In  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  an  erroneous  account  is  given 
of  the  civil  government  of  the  Romans,  where  it  is  said,  "That 
they  committed  their  government  to  one  man  every  year,  who 
ruled  over  all  their  country,  and  that  all  were  obedient  to  that 

•  2  Mac.  i,  10.      f  i,  19-22.      {  I  Mac.  vi.  16.       §  2  Mac.  ix,  5. 
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^ne,"  1,  viii,  Iti.    Wh«^eas  it  is  well  known  that  no  such  fonn 
of  government  ever  existed  among  the  Romans. 

Finally,  it  is  manifest  that  these  books  were  not  inspiied, 
«nd  therefore  not  Canonical,  because  they  were  not  written  by 
Prophets,  but  by  men  who  speak  of  their  labours  in  a  way 
wholly  incompatible  with  inspuadon. 

Jerome  and  Eusebius  were  of  opinion,  that  Josei^ua  wis 
the  author  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees;  but  it  nas  never 
been  supposed  by  any  that  he  was  an  inspired  man;  therefine, 
if  this  opinion  be  correct,  these  books  are  no  more  Canonied 
than  the  Antiquities  or  Wars  of  the  Jews,  by  the  same  author. 

It  has  been  the  constant  tradition  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ceased  with  Malachi,  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  John  the  Baptist.  Malachi  has,  on  this  aocount, 
been  called  by  the  Jews  "  the  seal  of  the  prophetsJ^ 

Josephus,  m  his  book  against  Apion,  after  saying  that  it 
belonged  to  the  prophets  sdone  to  write  inspired  books,  adds 
Jthese  words:  ^^  From  the  time  of  Artazerxes  there  were  some 
among  us  who  wrote  books  even  to  our  own  times,  but  these 
are  not  of  equal  authority  with  the.  preceding,  because  the 
succession  of  prophets  was  not  complete." 

Eusebius,  m  giving  a  catalo^e  of  the  leaders  iA  the  Jews, 
denies  that  he  can  proceed  any  lower  than  Zerubbabel;  *^  be* 
cause,"  says  he,  ^^  after  the  return  from  captivity  until  the  ad- 
vent of  our  Saviour,  there  is  no  book  which  can  be  esteemed 
sacred." 

Augustine  gives  a  similar  testimonv — ^^  After  Maladii, 
the  Jews  had  no  prophet,  during  that  whole  period  which  in- 
tervened between  the  return  firom  the  captivity,  and  the*advent 
of  our  Saviour." 

Neither  does  Genebrard  dissent  from  this  opinion — ^*^  From 
Malachi  to  John  the  Baptist,"  says  he,  ^^  no  prophets  existed." 

Drusius  cites  the  following  words  from  the  commler  of  the 
Jewish  History — ^^  The  rest  of  the  discourses  of  Simon  and 
his  wars,  and  the  wars  of  his  brother,  are  they  not  written  in 
the  book  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Gorion,  and  in  the  book  of  th^ 
Asmoneans,  and  in  the  books  of  the  Roman  Kings?"  Here 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees  are  placed  between  the  writings 
of  Josephus  and  the  Roman  history. 

The  book  of  Wisdom  does  indeed  claim  to  be  the  work  of 

Solomon,  an  inspired  man;  but  this  claim  furnishes  thestiong- 

^est  ground  for  its  condemnation.     It  is  capable  of  the  clearest 

proof, 'from  internal  evidence,  that  this  was  the  producdvn  of 

.-some  person,  probably  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who  lived  long  after 
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Don  of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed.  It  oontaiiift 
it  alluaons  to  Grecian  customs,  and  is  tinctured  wkh 
ecian  philosophy.  The  manner  in  which  the  author 
himself  is  fiibome,  and  has  no  paralld  in  any  inspired 

Tins  book  has  been  ascribed  to  Philo  Judseus;  and  if 
njecture  be  correct,  doubtless  it  has  no  just  claim  to  be 
ied  a  Canonical  book.  But  whoever  was  the  author,  his 
oaring  to  pass  his  composition  off  for  the  writing  of  So- 
is  sufficient  to  decide  every  question  respecting  his  ii^ 
■I.  If  Solomon  had  written  this  book,  it  would  have 
fund  m  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  in  the  Hebrew  lang^uage. 
liter  is  also  guilty  of  shameful  flattery  to  his  own  nation, 
is  entirely  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  all  the  prophets, 
r  also,  without  any  foundation,  added  many  things  to  the 
narration,  ccmtamed  in  the  Canonical  history;  and  has 
d  with  it  much  which  is  of  the  nature  of  poetical  em- 
inent. And,  indeed,  the  whole  style  of  the  composition 
I  too  much  of  artificial  eloquence,  to  be  attributed  to 
irit  of  God;  the  constant  cnaracteristic  of  whose  pro^ 
IS  are  simplicity  and  sublimity. 

lesiasticus^  which  is  superior  to  all  the  other  Apocryphal 
was  written  by  one  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  His 
ather,  of  the  same  name,  it  seems,  had  written  a 
which  he  left  to  his  son  Sirach;  and  he  delivered  it  to 
I  Jesus,  who  took  great  pains  to  reduce  it  into  order; 
!  nowhere  assumes  the  character  of  a  prophet  himself, 
es  he  claim  it  for  the  original  author,  his  grandfather. 

prologue,  he  says,  ^'  My  grand&ther  Jesus,  when  he 
idi  given  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  Law  and  the 
sts,  and  other  books  of  our  &thers,  and  had  gotten 
I  good  judgment,  was  drawn  on  also  himself  to  write 
ling  pertaining  to  learning  and  wisdom,  to  the  intent 
ose  which  are  desirous  to  li»m,  and  are  addicted  to  these* 
)  might  profit  much  more,  in  living  according  to  the  law. 
ifiire,  let  me  entreat  you  to  read  it  with  £Etvour  and  atten- 
nd  to  pardon  us  wherein  we  may  seem  to  come  short  of 
srords,  which  we  have  laboured  to  interpret.  For  the 
things  uttered  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  into  another 
i,  have  not  the  same  force  in  them;  for  in  the  eight-and- 
th  year,  coming  into  Egypt,  when  Euergetes  was  king, 
ntinuing  there  for  some  time,  I  found  a  book  of  no  small 
ig:  therefore,  I  thought  it  most  necessary  for  me  to  be- 
lome  diligence  and  travail  to  interpret  it;  using  great 
fulness  and  skill  in  that  space  to  bring  the  book  to  aa 
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end,"  &c.     Surely  there  is  no  need  of  further  ai^uments  to 
prove  that  this  modest  author  did  not  claim  to  be  mspired. 

The  author  of  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees  professes 
to  have  reduced  a  work  of  Jason  of  Cyrene^  consisting  of  five 
volumes,  into  one  volume.  Concerning  which  work  ne  says, 
*^  Therefore,  to  us  that  have  taken  upon  us  this  painful  labour 
of  abridging,  it  was  not  easy,  but  a  matter  of  sweat  and  watdi- 
ing,"  ii,  26.  Again,  ^^  Leaving  to  the  author  the  exact  handling 
of  every  particular,  and  labouring  to  follow  the  rules  of  an 
abridgement. — To  stand  upon  every  point,  and  go  over  things 
at  large,  and  to  be  curious  m  particulars,  belongeth  to  the  first 
author  of  the  story;  but  to  use  brevity,  and  avoid  much  la- 
bouring of  the  work,  is  to  be  granted  to  him  that  maketh  an 
abridgement,"  ii,  30,  31.  Is  any  thing  more  needed  to  prove 
that  this  writer  did  not  profess  to  be  inspired  ?  If  there  was 
any  inspiration  in  the  case,  it  must  be  attributed  to  Jaison  of 
Cyrene,  the  original  writer  of  the  histor}' ;  but  his  work  is  long 
since  lost,  and  we  now  possess  only  the  abridgement  which  «ott 
the  writer  so  much  labour  and  pains.  Thus,  I  think  it  suffi- 
ciently appears  that  the  authors  of  these  disputed  books  were 
not  prophets;  and  that,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  wrote,  they  did  not  lay  claim  to  inspira- 
tion, but  expressed  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  no  man  under 
the  influence  of  inspiration  ever  did. 

The  Popish  writers,  to  evade  the  force  of  the  arguments  of 
their  adversaries,  pretend  that  there  was  a  twofold  Canon ;  that 
some  of  the  books  of  Scripture  are  protocanonical^  and  others 
deuterocanonicaL  If,  by  tnis  distinction,  they  only  meant  that 
the  word  Canon  was  often  used  by  the  Fathers  with  great  lati- 
tude, so  as  to  include  all  books  that  were  ever  read  in  the 
churches,  or  that  were  contained  in  the  volume  of  the  Greek 
Bible,  the  distinction  is  correct,  and  signifies  the  same,  as  is 
often  expressed,  by  calling  some  books  Sacred  and  Canonical, 
and  others  Ecclesiastical.  But  these  writers  make  it  manifiBSt 
that  they  mean  much  more  than  this.  They  wish  to  put  their 
deuterocanonical  books  on  a  level  with  the  old  Jewish  Canon; 
and  this  distinction  is  intended  to  teach,  that,  after  the  fint 
Canon  was  constituted,  other  books  were  from  time  to  time 
added:  but  when  these  books  thus  annexed  to  the  Canon  have 
been  pronounced  upon  by  the  competent  authority,  theyaieto 
be  received  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  former.  When  tUs 
second  Canon  was  constituted,  is  a  matter  concerning  which  they 
are  not  agreed :  some  pretend  that,  in  the  time  of  Shammm 
and  Hillelj  two  &mous  Kabbies,  who  lived  before  the  advent  of 
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viouT,  these  books  were  added  to  the  Canon.  But  why, 
ire  they  not  included  in  the  Hebrew  Canon?  Why  does 
lus  never  mention  them  ?  Why  are  they  never  quoted 
ided  to  in  the  New  Testament  ?     And  why  did  all  the 

Fathers  omit  to  cite  them,  or  expressly  reject  them  ? 
ifficulties  of  this  theory  being  too  prominent,  the  most  of 
irocates  of  the  Apocrypha  suppose  that  these  books,  after 
^  remained  in  doubt  before,  were  received  by  the  supreme 
ity  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  century,  lliey  allep^e 
lese  books  were  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Nice^  and 
!  third  council  of  Carthage,  whidi  met  a.d.  397.  But 
>ry  of  the  method  pursued  by  the  council  of  Nice,  to  dis- 
ih  between  Canomcal  and  spurious  books,  is  &bulous  and 
ous.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Canons  of  that  council  re- 
to  these  books;  and  certainly  they  cited  no  authorities 
hem,  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrines  established  by  them. 
s  to  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
ity  had  this  provincial  synod  to  determine  any  thing  for 
lole  church,  respecting  the  Canon?  But  there  is  no  cer- 
that  this  council  did  determine  any  thing  on  the  subject; 
the  same  Canon,  there  is  mention  made  of  Pope  Boniface 
n)r  at  that  time,  whereas  he  did  not  rise  to  this  dignity 
nore  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  which  time  three 
Popes  occupied  tne  See  of  Home ;  so  that  this  Canon  could 
ive  been  formed  by  the  third  council  of  Carthage.  And 
le  copies  it  is  inserted  as  the  fourteenth  of  the  seventh 
il  of  Carthage.  However  this  may  be,  we  may  be  confi- 
hat  DO  council  of  the  fourth  century  had  any  authority  to 

the  Canon  of  Scripture,  books  which  were  not  only  not 
ed  before,  bat  exphcitly  rejected  as  Apocryphal  by  most 
Fathers.  Our  opponents  say  that  these  boolu  were  uncer- 
efore,  but  now  received  connrmadon.  How  could  there  be 
ncertainty,  in  regard  to  these  bodes,  if  the  cKurch  was  as 
ble,  in  the  first  three  ages,  as  in  the  fourth?  These  books 
either  Canonical  before  the  fourth  century,  or  they  were 
F  the  former,  how  came  it  to  pass  they  were  not  recognised 
» Apostles  ?  How  came  they  to  be  overlooked  and  rejected 
pnmitive  Fathers?  But  if  they  were  not  Canonical  before, 
nust  have  been  made  Canonical  by  the  decree  of  some 
il:  that  is,  the  church  can  make  that  an  inspired  book 
was  never  given  by  inspiration.  This  absurdity  was  before 
tmed,  but  it  deserves  to  be  repeated,  because,  however  un- 
lable  it  may  be,  it  forms  the  true,  and  almost  the  only, 
d  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church,  in  regard 
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to  these  Apocryphal  books,  rests.  This  is,  indeed,  a  part  of  the 
Pope*s  supremacy*  Some  of  their  best  writers,  howieyer,  deny 
this  doctrine;  ana  whatever  others  may  pretend,  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  the  Fathers,  with  one  consent,  believed  that  the  CanoD 
of  Sacred  Scripture  was  complete  in  their  time — they  never 
dreamed  of  books,  not  then  Canonical,  becoming  such  by  any 
authority  upon  earth.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  adding  to  the  Ornon, 
what  did  not  from  the  b^rinning  belong  to  it,  never  seems  to 
have  entered  the  mind  of  any  person  in  former  times.  If  this 
doctrine  were  correct,  we  might  still  have  additions  made  to  the 
Canon,  and  that,  too,  of  books  which  have  existed  foor  hundreds 
of  years. 

This  question  may  be  brought  to  a  speedy  issue,  with  all  un^ 
prejudiced  judges.  Fhese  books  were  either  written  by  divine 
inspiration,  for  the  guidance  of  the  church  in  matters  of  fidtii 
ana  practice,  or  they  were  not — ^if  the  former,  they  always  had 
a  lignt  toaplace  in  the  Canon — ^if  the  latter,  no  act  of  a  Pope 
or  council  could  render  that  divine  which  was  not  so  before. 
It  weuld  be  to  change  the  nature  of  a  &ct,  than  which  nothii^ 
is  more  impossible. 

It  is  allied,  with  much  confidence,  that  the  Greek  Bibles, 
used  by  the  Fathers,  contained  these  books;  and  therefore,  when- 
ever they  give  their  testimony  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  these  are 
included.  This  argument  proves  too  much,  for  the  third  book 
of  Esdras,  and  the  prayer  of  Manasses,  were  contained  in  these 
volumes,  but  these  are  rejected  by  the  Romanists.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  these  books  were  not  originally  connected 
with  the  Septuagint;  they  were  probably  intnxluced  into  some 
<Qf  the  later  Greek  versions,  \duch  were  made  by  heretics. 
These  versions,  particularly  that  of  Theodotion,  came  to  be 
used  promiscuously  with  that  of  the  LXX ;  and  to  this  day 
the  common  copies  contain  the  version  of  the  book  of  Danid 
by  Theodotion,  instead  of  that  by  tiie  LXX. 

By  some  such  means,  these  Apocryphal  books  crept  into  the 
Greek  Bible;  but  the  early  Fathers  were  careful  to  distinguish 
between  them  and  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  as  we  have  already 
seen. 

That  they  were  read  in  the  churches  is  also  true;  but  not 
as  Scripture — not  for  the  confirmation  of  doctrine,  but  for  the 
^edification  of  the  common  people. 

Some  of  the  Fathers,  it  is  true,  cited  them  as  authority,  but 
very  seldom;  and  the  reason  which  rendered  it  difficult  for 
thcfflci  to  distinguish  accurately  between  Ecclesiastical  aind  Can* 
onical  bodks,  has  already  been  given.    These  pious  men  were 
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y  unacquainted  with  Hebrew  literature,  ami  finding 
e  books  in  Greek,  and  frequently  bound  up  in  the 
dume  as  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  and  observing  that 
[itained  excellent  rules  for  the  direction  of  life  and  the 
on  of  morals,  they  sometimes  referred  to  them,  and 
issages  from  them,  and  permitted  them  to  be  read  in 
rch,  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  people, 
he  more  learned  of  the  Fathers,  who  examined  into  the 
y  of  the  sacred  books  with  unceasing  diligence,  clearly 
the  distinction  between  such  books  as  were  Canonical^ 
h  as  were  merely  human  compositions.  And  some  of 
iren  disapproved  of  the  reading  of  these  Apocryphal 
y  the  people;  and  some  councils  warned  the  churches 
them.  It  was  with  this  single  view  that  so  many  ca- 
I  of  the  Canonical  books  were  prq)ared  and  published^ 
ithstanding  that  we  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  show 
!  books  called  Apocryphal  are  not  Canonical,  we  wish 
[  the  opposite  extreme  of  regardii^  them  as  useless  or 
8.  Some  of  these  books  are  important  for  the  historical 
don  which  they  contain;  and  especially  as  the  facts 
i  in  them  are,  in  some  instances,  the  fulfilment  of 
ible  prophecies. 

rs  of  them  are  replete  with  sacred,  moral,  and  pruden* 
dms,  very  useful  to  aid. in  the  r^ruladon  of  me  and 
s;  but  even  with  these  are  interspersed  sentiments 
re  not  perfectly  accordant  with  the  word  of  God.  In 
iiese  books  are  of  very  different  value;  but,  in  the  best 
,  there  is  so  much  error  and  imperfection,  as  to  convince 

they  are  human  productions,  and  should  be  used  as 
ot  as  an  inMlible  rule,  but  as  useful  helps  in  the  at- 
it  of  knowledge  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  There* 
len  we  would  exclude  them  from  a  place  in  the  Bible, 
Id  not  proscribe  them  as  unfit  to  be  read;  but  we  would, 
em  published  in  a  separate  volume,  and  studied  much 
orefully  than  they  commonly  have  been, 
while  we  would  dissent  from  the  practice  of  reading 
from  these  books,  as  Scriptural  lessons  are  read  in  the 

we  would  cordially  recommend  the  frequent  perusal, 
te,  of  the  first  of  Maccabees,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
Dve  all,  Ecclesiasticus. 
a  dishonour  to  God,  and  a  disparagement  of  bis  wor(^ 

other  books,  in  any  respect,  on  a  level  with  the  Divine 
;  but  it  is  a  privileire  to  be  permitted  to  have  acoew^ 
mtings  of  nL,  minent  for  their  wisdom  and  piety. 
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And  it  is  also  a  matter  of  curious  instruction  to  learn  what 
were  the  opinions  of  men  in  ages  long  past,  and  in  countries 
far  remote.* 


SECTION    VI. 


NO  CANONICAL  BOOK  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  HAS  BEEN  LOST. 

On  this  subject,  there  has  existed  some  diversity  of  opinion. 
Chrysostom  is  dted  by  Bellarmine  as  saying,  ^^  Tliat  many  of 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  had  perished,  which  may  readily 
be  proved  from  the  history  in  Chronicles.  For  the  Jews  were 
negligent;  and  not  only  negligent,  but  impious;  so  that  some 
books  were  lost  through  carelessness,  and  others  were  burned, 
OjT  otherwise  destroyed." 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  an  appeal  is  made  to  1 
Kings,  iv,  32,  33,  where  it  is  said  of  Solomon,  ^'  That  be 
spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his  songs  were  a  thousand 
and  five.  And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  in  Lebanon 
even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall:  he  spake 
also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of 
fishes."  All  these  productions,  it  is  acknowledged,  have  per- 
ished. 

Again  it  is  said  in  1  Chron.  xxix,  29,  30:  ''  Now  the  act» 
of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are  writt^i  in 
the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the 
prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer;  with  all  his  reign, 
and  his  might,  and  the  times  that  went  over  him,  and  over 
Israel,  and  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  countries.''  The 
book  of  Jasher,  also,  is  twice  mentioned  in  Scripture.  In  Jo- 
shua, X,  13,  '^  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed^ 
until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  on  their  enemies*  Is 
not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher?"  And  in  2  Sam.  i, 
18,  ^^  Also  he  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Israel  the  uie 
of  the  bow :  behold  it  is  written  in  the  l>ook  of  Jasher." 

The  book  of  The  Wars  of  the  Lord  is  referred  to  in  Num. 
xxi,  14. 

•  Note  H. 
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But  we  have  in  the  Canon  no  books  under  the  name  of 
Nathan  and  Ciad,  nor  any  book  of  Jaaher,  nor  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Lord. 

Moreover,  we  frequently  are  referred  in  the  Sacred  History 
to  other  Chronicles  or  Annals,  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  mal- 
ters  spoken  of,  which  Chronicles  are  not  now  extant. 

And  in  2  Chron.  ix,  29,  it  is  said,  ''  Now  the  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Solomon,  first  and  last,  are  they  not  written  in  the 
book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah 
the  Slulonite,  and  in  the  vittons  of  Iddo  the  seer  against  Je- 
roboam the  son  of  Nebat?"  Now  it  is  well  known  that  none 
ofthesewritingsof  the  prophets  are  in  the  Canon;  at  least  none 
of  them  under  their  names. 

It  is  said  also  in  2  Chron.  xii,  15,  ^^  Now  the  acts  of  Reho- 
boam,  first  and  last,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  She- 
maiah  the  prophet^  and  of  xddo  the  seer,  concemine  genea- 
logies?'' Of  which  worics  nothing  remains  under  tne  names 
ofthese  prophets. 

1.  The  first  observation  which  I  would  nia]^e  on  this  sub- 
ject is,  that  every  book  referred  to,  or  quoted  in  the  sacred 
writings,  is  not  necessarily  an  inspired  or  Canonical  book.  Be- 
cause Paul  cites  passages  from  the  Greek  poets,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  must  receive  their  poems  as  inspired. 

2.  A  book  may  be  written  by  an  inspired  man,  and  yet  be 
nrither  inspired  nor  Canonical.  Inspiration  was  not  constantly 
afforded  to  the  prophets,  but  was  occasional,  and  for  particular 
important  purposes.  In  common  matters,  and  especially  in 
tfamgs  noways  connected  with,  religion,  it  is  reasonaole  to  sup- 
pose that  the  prophets  and  apostles  were  left  to  the  same  euid- 
iinoeof  reason  and  common  sense  as  other  men.  A  man,  there- 
fine,  inspired  to  deliver  some  prophecy,  or  even  to  write  a  Can- 
onioEd  book,  might  write  other  dooIls  with  no  greater  assist- 
ance than  other  good  men  receive.  Because  Solomon  was  in- 
spired to  write  some  Canonical  books,  it  does  not  follow  that 
whathewrote  on  natural  history  was  also  inspired.  The  Scrip- 
tures, however,  do  not  say  that  his  three  tnousahd  proverbs, 
and  his  discourses  on  natural  history,  were  ever  committed  to 
writing.  It  only  says  that  he  spake  these  things.  But  sup- 
posing that  all  theK  discourses  were  committed  to  writing, 
whidi'ii  not  improbable,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  be- 
lievifl^  that  they  were  ins{rired,  any  more  than  Solomon's  pri- 
vate tetters  to  his  firiends,  if  ever  he  wrote  any.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  prophets  and  apostles  were  only  inspired 
(HI  special  occasions,  and  on  particular  subjects,  and  all  dimcul- 
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ties  resiectiiig  tnlch  works  as  these  vnSl  vanish*  How  mmry 
ci  the  books  refiarred  to  in  the  Bible^  and  mentbnad  abovs^ 
may  have  been  of  this  description,  it  is  now  impossible  ta  tdO.^ 
hot  probably  several  of  them  belong  to  this  class.  No  doubt 
thfioo  were  many  books  of  Annals  much  more  minute  and  paiw 
ticular  in  the  narration  o£  facts,  than  those  which  we  have.  It 
was  often  enoueh  to  refer  to  these  state  papers^  or  public  do- 
ouments,  as  being  sufficiently  correct  in  r^ard  to  the  fiakots  on 
account  of  which  the  reference  waa  made.  There  ia  nothiag 
derogatory  to  the  word  of  God,  in  the  suj^Msition  tliat  the 
bocdks  of  Kkigs  and  Choonides^  which  we  ktve  in  the  Cumm, 
were  conq>ilea  by  the  inspired  prophets  imnk  these  puUic  re- 
cords. All  that  is  necessary  for  us  is,  that  the  Bekcts  an  traly 
related;  and  this  could  be  as  infiedlibly  secured  on  tUs  hypo- 
thesb  as  on  any  other. 

The  book  of  The  War^  of  tke  Lord  imf^t,  for  oug^t  tl^ 
af^pMTSy  have  been  merely  a  musteiMroU  a£  die  army.  Ti^ 
word  translated '&00A  has  so  extensive  a  meaning  in  HebisWy 
that  it  is  not  eyen  neoessary  to  scqppose  that  it  was  a  writb^ 
at  alL  The  book  of  Josher  (or  of  Rectiiude^  if  we  tranabite 
the  w(»d)  might  have  been  some  useful  oompend  taken  bam 
Sciipture,  or  ccnqposed  by  the  wise,  fo^  the  r^^ulation  of  jos*- 
tice  and  equity  between  man  and  man. 

AuGUSTiMB,  in  hia  City  of  Gody  has.  distinguished  accurate- 
ly ou  this  subject.  ^<  I  tl^mk,"  saya  he,  ^'  that  those  books 
midk  should  nave  authority  in  religion  were  revealed  bv  t&e 
Holy  Sjnrit,  and  thalmen  composed  others  by  hi^ioricai  dili- 
gQUoe,  as  the  prophets  did  thfese  by  .inspization .  And  these  two 
classy  of  bo<dcs  aie  so.  distinct  that  it  is  only  by  those  written  bv! 
inqparation  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  God,  through  them,  ia 
speakinff  unto  uik  The  onedasflf  is  useful  fia fulness. of  know- 
ledgpe^  me  other  for  authority  in  religion;  in  which  aiithesit^ 
the  Ganott  ia  preserved." 

3«  But  agam,  it  may  be  maintained,  without  any  pvejudiee 
tO;  tbe  compietene^  of  die  Canon,  that  there  may  have  been 
inqured  wntinffs.  whi<^  were  not  intended  for  the  instrucdaii  of 
the  cdiurchin  S\  ages,  but  ooBq>osed  by  the  prophets  for  aoae 
npecial  occasion,  rhese  writings,  thought  inspnped^  were  not 
Canonical.  They  were  temporary  in  tnetr>  design,  fmd  when 
that  was  accomplished^  they  were  no  longer  nqededv  We  know 
that  the  pn^hets  deliJirereay  by  inis{nration,  many^  disoooima 
tathe  people,  of  which  we  have  not  a  trace  on  record.  Mangr 
tome  propbts  are.mentiened  who  wrote  nothing  that  we  know 
of;  and  several  are  Mntieiied  whose  nameaaie  not  eveft-gii*ett> 
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Tbe  same  is  true  of  the  apostles.  Very  few  of  them  had  any 
eoncem  in  wiitii^  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  and  yet  they  au 
possessed  plenary  inspiration.  And  if  they  wrote  letters  on 
fecial  occasions,  to  the  churches  planted  by  them,  yet  these 
were  not  desimed  for  the  perpetual  instruction  of  the  univei^ 
sal  church.  Therefore  Skemaiah,  and  Iddoj  and  Natbanj  and 
Gcui,  might  have  written  some  things  by  inspiration,  which 
were  never  intended  to  form  a  purt  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  It 
is  not  asserted  that  there  certamly  existed  sudi  temporary  in- 
quired writings;  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  maintained  is,  that 
soppoang  such  to  hare  existed,  wnich  is  not  improbable,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Canon  is  incomplete  by  reason  of  their 
loss.  As  this  opinion  may  be  startling  to  some  who  have  not 
thofoughly  considered  it,  I  will  call  in  to  its  support  tlie  opi- 
nions of  some  distinguished  Theologians.  ^^  It  nas  been  ob- 
served," says  Francis  Junius,  ^^  that  it  is  one  thing  to  call  a 
book  sacred,  another  to  ssv  that  it  is  Canonical;  for  everybook 
was  sacred  which  was  edited  by  a  prophet  or  apostle;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  every  sudi  sacred  oook  is  Canonical,  and 
was  designed  for  the  whole  body  of  the  church.  For  example, 
it  is  cremble  that  Isaiah  the  Prophet  wrote  many  things,  as  a 
prophet,  which  were  truly  insjMred;  but  those  writings  only 
were  Canonical  which  God  consecrated  to  the  treasure  of  tiie 
church,  and  which,  by  special  direction,  were  added  to  the  pub- 
lic Canon.  Thus,  nxu  and  the  other  apostles  may  have  writ- 
ten many  things,  by  divine  inspration,  which  are  not  now  ex- 
tanty  but  those  only  are  Canonical  which  were  placed  in  tiie 
Sacred  Volume  for  the  use  of  the  universal  <murch:  which 
Canon  received  the  approbation  of  the  apostles,  espedaUy  of 
John,  who  so  long  presided  over  the  churches  in  Asia."* 
-  The  evanffelic»l  Witsius,  of  an  aj^e  somewhat  later,  de- 
livers his  opinion  on  this  point  in  the  following  manner: — 
^  No  one  I  think  can  doubt  but  that  all  the  apostles,  in  the 
diligent  exercise  of  their  office,  wrote  frequent  letters  to  the 
ckcvches  under  their  care,  when  they  could  not  be  present 
with  diem,  and  to  whom  they  might  often  wish  to  commum- 
eate  some  instruction  necessary  for  diem  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  in- 
jmioiK-to  the  reputation  of  those  faithful  and  assiduous  men, 
to  suppose  that  not  one  of  them  ever  wrote  any  episde,  or  ad^ 
dmsea  to  a  church  any  writing,  except  those  few  whose 
epistles  are  in  tbe  Canon.  Now,  as  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  James, 
and  John,  were  induced  to  write  to  the  churches  on  account 

*  Explic.  In  Num.  xxi. 
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of  the  need  in  which  they  stood  of  instruction,  why  would  no€ 
the  same  necessity  induce  the  other  apostles  to  write  to  the 
diurches  under  their  care?  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we 
stould  complain  of  the  great  loss  which  we  have  sustained,  be- 
cause these  precious  documents  have  perished;  it  is  rather  mat- 
ter of  gratitude  that  so  many  have  been  preserved  by  the  pro- 
vident Denevolence  of  God  towards  as,  and  so  abundantly  sttf- 
ficient  to  instruct  us  in  the  things  pertaining  to  salvation.*** 

Although  I  have  cited  this  passage  from  this  excellent  and 
orthodox  uieol<^^ian,  in  favour  of  the  sentiment  advanced,  yet 
I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  go  the  whole  length  of  his  opinion 
here  expressed.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  the 
other  apostles  composed  such  works  as  those  which  constitute 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  If  they  had,  some  of  th^ot 
would  have  been  preserved,  or  at  least,  some  memorial  of  such 
writings  would  have  been  handed  down  in  those  churches  to 
which  they  were  addressed.  These  churches  recdived  and  pre- 
served the  Canonical  books  of  those  whose  writings  we  have, 
and  why  should  they  neglect,  or  suffer  to  ^k  into  oblivion, 
similar  writings  of  apostles  from  whom  they  first  received  the 
Gospel? 

Indeed,  after  all,  this  argument  is  merely  hypothetical,  and 
would  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  objections  which  might  be 
made,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  some  ins[Hred  writings  had 
perished;  but, in  fact,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  such  ever  ex- 
isted. It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  we  are  in  actual 
possession  of  all  the  books  penned  under  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  The  last  remark  which  I  shall  make  in  relation  to  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  supposed  to  be  lost,  is,  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  we  have  several  of  them  now  in  the 
Canon,  under  another  name.  The  books  of  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Chronicles,  were  probably  not  written  by  one,  but  by  a 
succession  of  prophets. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  until  the  Canon  of  Sacred 
•Scripture  was  closed,  the  succession  of  prophets  was  never  in- 
terrupted. Whatever  was  necessary  to  be  added,  by  way  of 
expkmation,  to  any  book  already  received  into  the  Canon,  mcjf 
were  competent  to  annex;  or  whatever  annals  or  historiesit 
was  the  purpose  of  God  to  have  transmitted  to  posterity,  they 
•would  be  directed  and  inspired  to  prepare.  Thus,  different 
peMs  of  these  books  might  have  been  penned  by  Gad^  Naikan^ 
iddoj  Skenuxiahy  &c. 

•  Meletem.  De  Vita  Pauli.  Sed,  vii,  11. 
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That  some  parts  of  these  histories  were  piepared  by  pro- 
phets, we  have  clear  proof,  in  one  instance;  tor  Isaiah  has  in- 
serted in  his  prophecy  several  chapters  which  are  contained  in 
2  Kings,  and  wnich  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  were  ori- 
ginally written  by  himself/ 

The  Jewish  doctors  are  of  opinion  that  the  book  of  Jasher 
b  one  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  whole  law. 

The  book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord  has  by  many  been  sup- 
posed to  be  no  other  than  the  book  of  Numbers. 

Thus  I  think  it  su£Bdently  appears,  from  an  examination 
of  particulars,  that  there  exists  no  evidence  that  any  Canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  lost.  To  wmch  we  may 
Guld,  that  there  are  many  general  considerations  of  great  weight, 
which  go  to  prove  that  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  lost. 

The  first  is,  that  God  by  his  providence  would  preserve 
from  destruction,  books  given  by  inspiration,  and  intended  for 
the  perpetual  instruction  of  his  church.  It  is  reasonable  to 
think  that  he  would  not  suffer  his  gracious  purpose  to  be  frus- 
trated ;  and  this  argument  a  priori,  is  matly  strengthened  by 
the  frict,  that  a  remarkable  providentiaf  care  has  been  exercis- 
ed in  the  preservation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  truly 
wonderfrd,  that  so  many  books  should  have  been  preserved  un- 
mutilated,  through  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years;  and  dur- 
ing vicissitudes  so  jmat;  and  especially  when  powerfrd  tyrants 
were  so  desirous  oi  annihilating  the  religion  cf  the  Jews,  and 
Qsed  their  utmost  exertions  to  destroy  their  sacred  books. 

Another  consideration  of  great  weight  is,  the  religious,  and 
even  scrupulous  care,  with  which  the  Jews,  as  fiEur  as  we  can 
trace  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  have  watched  over 
their  preservation.  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
they  exercised  the  same  vigilance  during  that  period  of  their 
history  of  which  we  have  no  monuments. 

The  translation  of  tiiese  books  into  Greek,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  same  books  existed  nearly  two  hundred  years 
before  the  advent  of  Christ. 

And  above  all,  the  unqualified  testimony  to  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  ought  to 
satisfy  us  that  we  have  lost  none  of  the  inspired  books  of  the 
Canon. 

The  Scriptures  are  constantly  referred  to,  and  quoted  as  in- 
Gullible  authority  by  them,  as  we  have  before  shown.  These 
oracles  were  committed  to  the  Jews  as  a  sacred  deposit,  and 

*  See  2  Kings,  xviii,  xix,  xx,  compared  with  Isaiab,  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  xxxviii. 
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Ibey  are  nevior  ehuged  with  unfieodifoliieflB  in  tUs  trait.  The 
Scriptures  are  dedued  to  liave  been  written  ^  for  oar  le«n- 
i^;  and  no  intiantion  is  given  tiiat  they  liad  ever  "been  mv- 
or  in  any  degsee  comipted.* 


SECTION   VII. 


TIB  OBAL  LAW  OF  THE  JBW8  WITHOOT  POONDATION. 

* 

Bvx^faowever  the  Jews  may  seem  to  agorae  with  ub,  ai  regaid 
to  the  Canon  of  the  Old  TestameDt,  diis  <»ncord  relates  only 
to  the  written  law;  for  they  obstinately  persist  in  maintajning, 
that  besides  the  law  which  was  ^igraven  on  tables  of  stooe, 
and  the  either  precepts  and  ordinances  which  were  comnnmi- 
iCated  to  M0S6S9  and  were  ordered  to  be  written,  God  gwpe 
unto  bim  another  Law^  explanatory  of  the  first,  which  he  was 
oommanded  not  to  ooounit  to  writing,  but  to  deliver  da(wn  by 
CHral  tracKtioB. 

The  account  which  the  Jewish  doctors  eive  of-  the  first 
oonanunicatum,  and  subsequent  delivery  (^  Siis  law,  is  fiMmd 
in  the  Talmud.  It  is  there  stated,  that  during  the  whole  day 
while  Moses  continued  on  the  mount,  he  was  learning  die 
written  law,  but  at  night  he  was  occupied  in  receiving  the 

oiallaw* 

When  Moses  descended  from  the  mount,  they  say  that  he 
first  called  Aaron  into  his  tent,  and  communicated  to  him  all 
that  he  had  learned  of  this  oral  law;  then  he  placed  him  on  his 
riffht  hand;  next  he  called  in  Eliezer  and  Ithamar,  the  eons 
of  Aaron,  and  repeated  the  whole  to  them;  on  viiieh,^  they  also 
took  their  seats,  the  one  on  his  right  hand,  the  other  on  his 
left.  After  this  the  seventy  elders  entered,  and  reeeived  die 
same  instruction  as  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Ami  finally,  the  aaoM 
communication  was  made  to  the  whole  multitude  of  the  peq>Ie. 
Then  Moses  arose  and  departed,  and  Aaron,  who  had  now 
heard  the  whole  four  times,  repeated  what  he  had  learned,  and 
also  withdrew.     In  the  same  manner,  Eliezer  and  Idnunar, 

♦  Note  I. 
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in  turn^  WflHI  o?cf  tho  iame  ground,  and  departed.  And 
jf  the  mweatf  eldeni  lepeated  the  whole  to  the  people; 
r  one  of  whon  delivered  what  he  had  heard  to  his  neiffh- 
.  Thufli  aooording  to  MAiMONiDBSy  was  the  oral  lawmtt 
I. 

id  the  Jewiih  account  of  its  tmnitniHrfon  to  posterity  is 
ss  particular.  They  pretend  that  Moses,  when  forty  years 
lapsedfrom  the  time  of  the  Israelites  leaving  Egypt,  called 
le  people,  and  telling  them  that  his  end  drew  Hear,  r^ 
jed  that  if  any  of  them  had  forgotten  aught  of  whi^  he 
lelivered  to  them,  they  should  repair  to  him,  andhe  would 
it  to  them  anew  what  they  mignt  have  fiorgotten.  And 
tell  us,  that  from  the  iBrst  day  of  the  eleventh  month,  to 
izth  day  of  the  twelfikh,  he  was  occupied  in  nodung  die 
repeating  and  explaining  the  law  to  the  people* 
It,  in  a  special  manner,  he  committed  this  law  to  Joshua, 
hom  it  was  communicated,  shortly  before  his  death,  to 
eas  the  son  of  Eliexer;  by  Phineas  to  Eli;  by  Eli  to 
ael;  by  Samuel  to  David  and  Ahijah;  by  Ahyah  to  Eli- 
by  Elijah  to  Elisha;  by  EHisha  to  Jehoiada;  by  Jehoiada 
schariah;  by  Zechariah  to  Hosea;  by  Hosea  to  Amos; 
mos  to  Isaiah;  by  Isaiah  to  Micah;  by  Mieah  to  Joel; 
ie\  to  Nahum;  by  Mahum  to  HabakkuK;  by  Habakkuk 
~i)  by  Zcqphaniah  to  Jeremiah;  by  Jer^Doiah  to 
and  by  Baruch  to  Ezra,  the  president  of  the  great 
{ogue.  By  Earn  this  law  was  delivered  to  the  high  priest 
im;  by  Jaddua  to  Antigonus;  by  Antigonus  to  Joseph, 
f  Jolin,  and  Joseph,  son  of  Jeb^ger;  by  these  to  Aristo- 
,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Perechiah;  by  them  to  Judah 
r  Hboeusy  and  Simeon  son  of  Satah.  Thence  to  Shemaiah, 
illel,  to  Simeon  his  son,  supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
kiok  our  Saviouf  in  his  arms  m  the  temple,  when  brought 
r  to  bepresented by hisparents.  From  S^eon  itpassed 
snudiel,  the  preceptor,  as  is  supposed,  e£  PauL  Tnea  to 
$m  his  son;  and  finally  to  the  son  of  Simeon,  Judah 
KADOSH,  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  writing. 
It  altlio wh  the  above  Hst  brings  down  an  unbroken  suo- 
m  from  Moses  to  Judah  the  Holy,  yet,  to  render  die  tra- 
I  still  more  certain,  the  Jewish  doctors  inform  us  that  this 
ow  was  also  committed  in  a  special  manner  to  the  high 
a;  and  bandied  down,  through  taeir  li&e,  until  it  was  cont- 
d  to  writing. 

dab  Hakkadoah  was  the  president  of  the  Academy  at  Ti- 
I,  and  was  held  in  gieal  reputation  for  his  sanctity,  from 
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Drfuch  cireumstaiice  he  received  his  %wmRmey\Hakkadoihf  i.e.the\ 
Holy.  The  temple  being  now  desolate,  and  the  nation  scattered 
abroad,  itiwas  feared  lest  the  traditionary  law  mi^t  be  lost, 
therefore  it  was  resolved  to  preserve  it  by  committing  it  to  writ* 
|lig.  Judah  the  Holy,  who  uved  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  undertook  this  work,  and  digested  all  the  traditions  he 
could  collect  in  six  books,  each  consisting  of  several  tracts.  The 
whole  number  is  9ixty'4Jiree.  But  these  tracts  are  again  sub* 
divided  into  numerous  chapters.  This  is  the  famous  Mv 
of  the  Jews.  When  finished,  it  was  received  bv  the  nation 
the  highest  respect  and  confidence;  and  their  doctors  b^;aa 
forthwith  to  compose  commentaries  on  every  part  of  it.  These 
comments  are  called  the  Geoioro,  or  tKe  Completion;  and  the 
Midma  and  the  GemarcL^  together,  form  the  Talmud.  But 
as  this  work  of  commenting  on  the  text  of  the  Mishna  was 
pursued  not  only  in  Judea  but  in  Babylonia,  where  a  large 
number  of  Jews  resided,  hence  it  came  to  pass  that  two  Tai- 
mnda'  were  formed;  the  one  called  The  Jertualem  Tctbami^ 
the  other  The  Babylonish  Talmud.  In  both  these,  the  Mishna, 
committed  to  writing  by  Judah,  is  the  text;  but  the  commen- 
taries are  widely  di&rent.  The  former  was  completed  bef(»e 
the  dose  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era;  the  latter 
was  not  completed  until  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  Babylonish  Talmud  is  much  the  largest  of  the  two;  for, 
while  that  of  Jerusalem  has  been  printed  m  one  folio  volume^ 
this  fills  twelve  folios.  This  last  is  also  held  in  much  higher 
esteem  by  the  Jews;  and,  indeed,  it  comprehends  all  the  l^uiK 
ing  and  religion  of  that  people  since  they  have  been  cast  oiF  ion 
their  unbelief  and  rejection  of  the  true  Messiah. 

Maimonides  has  given  an  excellent  digest  of  all  the  laws 
and  institutions  enjoined  in  this  great  work. 

The  Jews  place  fully  as  much  faith  in  the  Talmud  as  they 
do  in  the  Bible.  Indeed,  it  is  held  in  much  greater  esteem, 
and  the  reading  of  it  is  much  more  encour^^ed.  It  is  a  saying 
of  one  of  their  most  esteemed  Rabbles,  ^'  That  the  oral  law  u 
the  foundation  of  the  written;  nor  can  the  written  law  be  ex- 
pounded but  by  the  oral.'*  Agreeably  to  this,  in  thdr  conces- 
sion, called  the  Golden  AUtir^  it  is  said,  ^^  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  stand  upon  the  foundation  of  our  h6ly  law,  whidb  is  the 
written  law,  unless  it  be  by  the  oral  law,  which  is  the  expod- 
tion  thereof.''  In  the  Talmud  it  is  written,  ^^  That  to  five  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  is  some  virtue;  but  ne  who 
pays  attention  to  ttie  study  of  the  Mishna,  possesses  a  virtue 
which  shall  receive.a  reward;  and  he  who  occupies  hjmafllf  ia 
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eading  Ihe  Oemara,  has  a  virtue  than  which  there  is  none 
lore  excellent."  Nay,  they  go  to  the  impious  lengrth  of  say- 
igj  '*  That  he  who  is  employed  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and 
othing  else,  does  but  waste  his  time."  They  maintain,  that 
F  the  declarations  of  this  oral  law  be  ever  so  inoonristent  with 
eason  and  common  sense,  they  must  be  received  with  implicit 
uth — **  You  must  not  depart  from  them,"  says  Rabbi  Sol. 
aidd,  '^if  they  should  assert  that  your  right  hand*  is  your 
eft,  or  your  left  your  right."  And  in  the  Talmud  it  is  taught, 
^  That  to  sin  against  the  words  of  the  Scribes,  is  &r  more 
grievous  than  to  sin  against  the  words  of  the  Law."  **  My 
on,  attend  rather  to  the  words  of  the  scribes,  than  to  the 
pords  of  the  law."  '*  llie  text  of  the  Bible  is  like  water,  but 
he  Mishna  is  like  wine;"  with  many  other  similar  comparisons. 

Without  the  oral  law,  ihey  assert,  that  the  written  law  re- 
luuns  in  perfect  darkness;  for,  say  they,  **  There  are  many 
hings  in  Scripture  which  are  contradictory,  and  which  can  in 
lo  way  be  reconciled  but  by  the  oral  law,  which  Moses  re- 
wived  on  Mount  Sinai."  In  conformity  with  these  sentiments 
s  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  until  this  day.  Their  learned  men 
ipend  almost  all  their  time  in  poring  over  the  Talmud;  and 
le,  among  them,  who  knows  most  of  the  contents  of  this  mon- 
itrouB  ferrago  of  lies  and  nonsense,  is  esteemed  the  most 
earned  man.  In  consequence  of  their  implicit  fiuth  in  this 
yral  law,  it  becomes  almost  useless  to  reason  with  the  Jews  out 
li  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  matter  of  real 
importance,  therefore,  to  show  that  this  whole  fabric  rests  on  a 
sandy  foundation;  and  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  evidence 
nrhatsoever  that  any  such  law  was  ever  given  to  Moses,  on 
Sinai.  To  this  subject,  therefore,  I  would  now  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader. 

Here,  then,  let  it  be  observed,  that  we  have  no  controversy 
with  the  Jews  concerning  the  written  law,  moral,  ceremonial, 
or  political^  nor  do  we  deny  that  Moses  received  from  Grod, 
on  Mount  Sinai,  some  explication  of  the  written  law.  But 
what  we  maintain  is,  that  ttiis  exposition  did  not  form  a  second 
distinct  law;  that  it  was  not  the  same  as  the  oral  law  of  the 
Jews  contained  in  the  Talmud;  that  it  was  not  received  by 
Moses  in  a  distinct  form  from  the  written  law,  and  attended 
with  a  prohibition  to  commit  it  to  writing. 

In  support  of  these  positions,  we  solicit  the  attention  of  the 
impartial  reader  to  the  following  arguments: — 

1.  There  is  not  the  sliehtest  mention  of  any  such  law  in 
all  the  sacred  records;  neither  of  its  original  communication  to 
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Motesy  nor  of  its  tninwwwtwon  to  posterity,  in  die  way  preteadU 
ed  bv  the  Jews.  Now,  we  ask,  is  it  probable  dtat  it  audi  a 
law  bad  been  given,  there  should  never  have  been  any  hint  cf 
the  matter,  nor  the  least  reference  to  it,  in  the:  whole  BQblaP 
Certainly,  this  total  silence  of  Scriptqre  is  Tery  little  fitFdd^ 
able  to  tro  doetrine  of  an  oral  law.  Maimoniitpii  docs  iiwiood 
j^retend  to  find  a  reference  to  it  in  Exodus  zziy,  12,  '*  I  wil 

g've  thee,f'  saith  the  Lwd,  ^^a  law  and  commandaientB.''  By  the 
Bt  of  these  he  understands  the  written  law,  and  by  &e  faat 
the  oral.  But  if  he  had  only  attended  to  the  words  nezten- 
suing,  he  would  never  have  adduced  this  text  in  confiimitioB 
of  an  oral  law;  ^' which  I  have  written  that  thou  mayestteadi 
them."  And  we  know  that  it  is  very  common  to  exptesa  the 
written  law  by  both  these  terms,  as  well  as  by  several  others 
of  the  same  import.  Now,  if  no  record  exists  of  sudi  a  law 
havinff  been  given  to  Moses,  how  can  we,  at  this  late  period, 
be  satisfied  of  the  fact?  Kitnever  washfi»Burdof  for  more  diaa 
two  thousand  years  afterwards,  what  evidence  is  there  tfast  it 
ever  existed? 

2.  Again,  we  know  that,  in  the  time  of  King  Josiali,  the 
written  &w,  which  had  been  lost,  was  found  again.  How  great 
was  the  consternation  of  the  pious  king  and  his  court  on  this 
occasion  I  How  memorable  the  history  of  this  facti  Birt 
what  became  of  the  oral  law  during  this  period?  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  think  that  this  would  remain  uninjured,  through  flOfr- 
cessive  ages  of  idolatry,  when  the  written  law  was  so  entirdy 
rejected  ?  If  they  had  forgotten  what  was  in  their  'writtee 
law,  would  they  be  likely  to  retain  that  which  was  oral  ?  If 
the  written  law  was  lost,  would  the  traditionary  law  be  pr^ 
served?  And  if  this  was  at  any  time  lost,  how  could  it  be  re- 
covered ?  Not  from  the  written  law,  for  this  does  not  contain 
it;  not  from  the  memcnry  of  man,  for  the  supposition  i%  that  it 
was  thence  obliterated.  If  then,  this  law,  by  any  diaiiee,  was 
once  lost,  it  is  manifest  that  it  could  never  be  recovered  bat  by 
divine  revelation.  And,  when  we  survey  the  history  of  die  Jew% 
is  it  conceivable  that  such  a  body  of  law  as  that  contained  in 
the  Talmud,  immensely  larger  than  the  written  law,  cooU 
have  been  preswved  entire,  through  so  many  generations,  BMm- 
ly  by  oral  communication  ?  The  Jews,  ind^d,  amuse  us  wilii 
a  fable  on  this  subject.  They  teU  us  that  while  the  Isradit«i 
mourned  on  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  they  foi^fot  dvee 
thousand  of  these  traditions,  which  were  recovered  by  the  in^ 
genuity  of  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz.  This  is  ridiculous 
enough.      What  a  heap  of  traditions  must  that  have  keen, 
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bwDti  wUck  three  thoniaiid  e^uld  be  lott  at  oncel  And  htm 
pofound  the  geBrai  ef  Otfaniel,  which  was  able  to  brii^  Id 
Uffht  such  a  multitiiide  of  precepts,  after  the^  bad  been  cox»- 
lately  foigotten  I  Bat  theprocuof  this&ct  isiDOseladiGroQS 
still.  It  IS  derived  fiam  Joshua  xv,  16, 1 7,  ^<  And  Cakb  said, 
he  that  smiteth  Kojiaih^Sepher,^  and  taketii  it,  to  him  wiU  I 
me  Adbnh  my  davttfater  to  mik*  And  Otkuel  the  son  of 
Kenas,  the  biollwr  oTGRleb,  took  it;  and  he  gare  him  Adbsah 
Ids  daiighter  to  wife." 

The  ualeanied  leader  tboidd  be  infonned  diat  "  Kjajadi- 
Sediei^  means,  «'tfae  dity  of  the  book.'' 

Bat  who  fetBiaed  die  oial  law,  safely  preserred  in  his  memo- 
ry, during,  the  long  feign  of  Msaasseh,  and  during  the  i«Sgn 
of  AmoB,  and  of  Josiw  ?  Where  was  that  law  during  me 
seventy  years'  eq>tivityin  Babylon?  Have^we  not  a  wwd  to 
inform  us  of  the  fete  of  this  law  in  aU  the  histories  of  those 
tibnias?  What!  is  there  not  a  hint  conoeming  tlie  preservation 
of  a  deposit  so  precious  as  this  law  is  pretended  to  be  ?  We 
must  say  ajrain,  that  this  continued  silence  of  Scripture,  through 
a  period  of  so  many  hundred  years,  speaks  UtUe  in  fevour  of 
th^  unwritten  law. 

3.  The  Jews  again  inform  us,  that  this  law  was  prohibited 
la  be  written:  but  whence  do  they  derive- the  proof  of  diis 
MfUiertioin  ?  Let  the  evidence,  if  tbere  be  any,  oe  produced. 
Must  we  have  recourse  to  the  oral  law  itself  for  testimony  ? 
Be  it  so.  But  why  then  is  it  now  written,  and  has  been  fer 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  ?  In  the  Talmud  it  is  said, 
"  The  words  of  the  written  law  it  is  not  lawful  for  you  to  com- 
mit to  oral  tradition;  nor  the  words  of  the  oral  law  to  writing." 
And  Sol.  Jaechi  says,  ^'  Neither  is  it  lawful  to  write  the  oral 
law/'  Now  we  say,  there  was  a  law  containing  such  a  prdii- 
hilian,  or  there  was  not.  If  the  former,  then  die  Tahnudists 
have  transgressed  a  positive  precept  of  this  law,  in  committing 
it  to  writing :  if  the  latter,  then  their  Talmud  and  their  Kab- 
Ines  Bpesk  mlsely.    Let  them  choose,  in  this  dilemma. 

4.  But  it  can  oe  proved,  that  whatever  laws  Moses  received 
fiom.God,  the  same  he  was  eoommanded  ^^to  write."  It  is 
smd,  ^'  And  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all  the  words  of 
die  Lord.     And  Moses  wrote  all  the  woros  of  the  Lord."* 

And  again  it  is  said,  '^  And  Uie  Lord  said  to  Moses,  write  thou 
these  woirds:  for  aft«r  the  tenor  of  these  words  I  have  made  a  co- 
venant with  thee  and  with  Israel. "f  And  it  is  worthy  of  parti- 
cular observation,  that  wherever  the  people  are  called  upon  to 

•  £xod.  uiri  3,  4.  t  xxxiv,  27. 
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obey  the  law  of  the  Lord,  no  mentioa  is  made  of  any  other 
than  the  written  law.  Thus  Moees,  when  his  end  mproadieilt 
made  a  speech  unto  the  people;  after  whidi  it  is  added,  *^  And 
Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests,  the  mob 
of  Levi,  whidi  bare  the  ark  of  the  coyenant  of  the  Lord,  and  mto 
all  the  eldans  of  Israel.  And  Moses  commanded  them  8ayiiy,st 
the  end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  year  of 
release,  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  when  all  israd  is  oome  to 
appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shiD 
caoose,  thoa  shalt  read  it  before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing.*^ 

Here,  observe,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other  but  the 
written  law.  There  is  no  direction  to  repeat  the  cntbI  law  at 
this  time  of  leisure;  but  surely  it  was  more  necessary  to  com- 
mand the  people  to  do  this,  if  tnere  had  been  such  a  law,  than  to 
hear  the  written  law,  which  they  miff ht  read  firom  time  to  time. 

In  the  time  of  Ahaz,  the  sacred  historian  inffnms  us,  ^  That 
the  Lord  testified  against  Israel,  and  against  Judah,  by  all  tlie 
prophets,  and  by  aU  the  seers,  saying,  turn  ye  6om  your  evil 
ways,  and  keep  my  commandments  and  my  statutes,  acooidiiif 
to  all  the  law  which  I  commanded  your  rathers,  and  which  1 
sent  UDto  you  by  my  servants  the  prophets."t 

Now  it  is  very  manifest,  that  tne  law  which  they  are  re- 
proved for  brealung,  was  the  written  law;  for  in  the  same 
chapter  we  have  the  following  exhortation:  '^  And  the  statutefly 
and  the  ordinances,  and  the  law,  and  the  commandment,  which 
Ae  wrote  for  you,  ye  shall  observe  to  do  for  evermore."  f 

The  prophets  continually  refer  the  people  **  to  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony,"  and  declare,  ^^  if  they  speak  not  according 
to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 

When  Jehoshaphat  set  about  reforming  and  instructing  the 
people,  and  set  on  foot  an  important  mission,  consisdiu^  of 
princes  and  Levites  to  teach  them,  they  confined  thems^vm 
to  what  was  written  in  the  Scriptures:  *^  And  they  taught  in 
Judah,  and  had  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with  them} 
and  went  about  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  taught 

the  people."t 

^  also  Ezra,  when  he  instructed  the  people  who  had  re- 
turned from  Babylon,  made  use  of  no  other  than  the  written 
law:  *^  And  Ezra  the  priest  brought  the  law  before  the  coa- 
greration,  both  of  men  and  women,  and  all  that  could  hear  with 
unoerstandin^. — And  he  read  therein  before  the  street,  that 
was  before  the  water-gate,  from  the  morning  until  mid^day, 
before  the  men  and  the  women,  and  those  that  could  under- 

*  Deut  xxxi,  9,  10.        f  2  Kings,  xvii,  13»  37.         t  2  Cliron.  xvii,  9. 
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Stand:  and  the  ears  of  all  the  people  were  attentive  unto  the 
book  of  the  law.  And  Ezra  the  scribe  stood  upon  a  pulpit 
of  wood,  which  they  had  made  for  the  purpose/' — *^And  Ezra 
opened  the  book  in  sight  of  all  the  people;  and  when  he  opened, 
it,  all  the  peoole  stOMup/' — And  the  priests  and  "the  Levites 
caused  the  people  to  understand  the  Law." — "  So  they  read  in 
the  book,  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and 
caused  the  people  to  understand  the  reading."* 

5.  Besides,  the  written  law  is  pronounoea  to  be  perfect,  so 
that  nothing  need,  or  could  be  added  to  it;  therefore  the  oral 
law  was  superfluous.  ^^  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  con- 
verting the  soul."t  **  Ve  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which 
I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  ought  from  it,  that 

e  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God  which 
oommand  you.^f 
It  is  not  a  valid  objection  which  they  bring  against  this  ai^ 
gument,  that  Christians  add  the  gospel  to  the  law;  for  this  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  a  new  law.  The  gospel  is  a  promise 
of  grace  and  salvation.  The  precepts  of  me  law  are,  indeed, 
specially  employed  in  the  gospel,  to  a  purpose  for  which  they 
were  not  originally  intended;  §  but  the  gospel,  in  whatever 
lifi^ht  it  may  be  viewed,  is  committed  to  writing,  and  no  part 
of  it  left  to  depend  on  oral  tradition. 

6.  In  the  numerous  exhortations  and  injunctions  of  Almighty 
God,  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  not  an  instance 
of  any  one  being  commanded  to  do  any  thing  not  contained  in 
the  written  law,  which  proves,  that  either  there  was  no  other 
law  in  existence,  or  that  obedience  to  it  was  not  required;  and 
if  obedience  was  not  required,  then,  certainly,  there  was  no 
Iaw.| 

Moreover,  many  of  the  Jews  themselves  concur  with  us,  in 
rejecting  the  oral  law.  The  chief  advocates  of  traditions  were 
the  Pharisees,  who  arose  out  of  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Sham- 
nud,  that  lived  after  the  times  of  the  Maccabees.  On  tUs  sub- 
ject we  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome,,  who  says,  *^  Shammai 
and  Hillel,  from  whom  arose  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  not 
long  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  first  of  whom  was  called 
the  disBipaioTy  and  the  last,  prqfime;  because,  by  their  tradi- 

•  Neh.  viii.  2.  a,  4,  5,  7,  8.  t  Psalm  xix,  7. 

}  Detit.  iv,  2.  §  Note  K. 

I  It  would  be  tedious  to  refer  to  all  the  texts  in  which  commands  and 
Qsnoitatioos  are  given,  but  the  render  may  consult  the  following: — Deut. 
K,  12,  13;  xi,  32;  xxviti,  1;  xxx,  20;  xxxi,  9;  xxxii,  45,  46.  Josh,  i, 
7  ;  xxiii,  6.    2  Kings,  xiv,  6.    2  Chron.  xxv,  4;  xxx,  16. 
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tkms,  they  destroyed  tke  taw  of  Ood.***  But  on  thifl  point  ^ 
Sadducees  were  opposed  to  the  Hiariflees,  and,  according'  Id 
JosephuB,  rejected  all  traditums,  adbering  to  the  ScriptiiiCB 
alone.  With  them  agreed  the  Samaritana  and  Essenes.  Ha 
Karaites,  also,  leoei^^  the  written-  word,  and  rejected  all  tn^ 
ditions;  although,  in  other  respecti^  they  did  not  agree  widi 
the  Sadducees.  And  in  consequence  of  this,  they  are  hatsd 
and  reviled  by  the  other  Jews,  so  that  it  is  not  without  gmt 
dijfficulty  that  they  will  receive  a  Karaite  into  one  of  d&dbr  sy- 
nagogues. Of  tms  sect,  there  are  still  some  remaining  in  I^ 
land,  Rusm,  Turkey,  and  Africa. 

It  now  remains  to  mention  the  arguments  by  which  Ae 
Jews  attempt  to  establish  their  oral  law.  These  almll  be 
taken  from  Manassrk  Bkn  Israsl,!  one  of  their  most  leanifid 
and  liberal  men.  He  argues  from  the  necessity  of  an  oral  law, 
to  explain  many  parts  of  the  written  law.  To  confirm  this 
opinion,  he  adduces  sevend  examples,  as  Exodus  xii,  2,  ^Tlm 
month  shall  be  unto  you  the  beginnii^  of  months,  it  shall  be 
the  fh«t  month  of  the  year  to  you/'  On  this  text  he  remark% 
*'  That  the  name  of  the  month  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  not  said 
whether  the  naontbs  were  lunar  or  solar,  both  of  whidi  were 
in  ancient  use;  and;  yet,  without  knowing^  this,  the  precept 
could  not  be  observed.  The  same  difficulty  ocenrs  in  regaid 
to  the  other  annual  feasts." 

'^  Another  example  is  taken  from  Lev.  xi^  13^.  where  it  is 
eommiBUided,  that  unclean  birds  shall  not  be  eaten^  and  yet  we 
are  not  furnished  with  any  criteria^  by  which  to  disdnguirii 
the  clean  from  the  unclean,  as-  in  the  case  of  beastsv  A  third 
esraraplc  v^frotA  Exod.  xvi^  2%  ^Let  no  man  go  out  of*  his 
place  on  the  seventh  day,'  and  yet  we  are  not  infbnnedi 
whether-  he  was  forbidden  to  leave  his  house,  his  oourt,  his 
eity^  or  his  suburbsv  So»  in  Lev.  xxi,  12,  the  priest  is  fei^ 
bimeB  'to  go  out  of  the  Sanctnary/  and  no  time  is  limited; 
but  we  know  that  the  residence  of  die  priests  was  widiomt  the 
precincts*  of  the  temple,  and  that  they  served  there  in  rotation." 

'^  Again,  in  Exod.  xx,  10,  all  work  is  prohibited  on  tht 
Sabbath^  but  drcumcieion  is  commanded  to  beperfi>rmed-fln 
the- eighth  day;  and  it  is  no  where  declared,  whether  tiitt 
rite  should  be  deferred,  when  the  eighth  day  occurred  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  same  difficulty  exists  in  regard  to  the  diiying 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  confined  oy  the  law  to  die 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month;  and  we  are  no  where  informed 
what  was  to  be  done  when  this  was  the  Sabbath.*^    ^^  lii  Deut. 

•  In  Jesa.  viii.  f  Gkincil.  in  Exod. 
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ve  haye  many  laws  lelatii^  to  marriage,  but  we  are  no 
infiormed  what  oonsdtuted  a  legal  marriage."  '^  In  the 
of  the  Tabernades,  beautifiil  branches  of  trees  are  di- 
to  be  used,  but  the  spedea  of  tree  is  not  mentioned. 
1  the  Feast  of  Wedu,  it  is  eommanded,  ^that  on  the 
day,  the  wave-sheaf  ihoold  be  offered  from  their  h»- 
na;'  but  where  it  should  be  pffisied,  is  not  said*  And 
,  among  pobttated  marriages,  the  wife  of  an  unde  b 
mentionedi" 

hese,  and  many  other  instances^  the  learned  Jew  ofaserres 
be  law  could  only  be  understood  by  sudi  oral  tradition 
lupposes  accompanied  the  written  law. 
ir,  i|i  answer  to  these  things,  we  observe^  finrt,  in  the  ge- 
that  however  many  difliculties  may  be  started  xespectmg 
sdse  meaning  of  many  parts  of  tlie  law,  these  can:  never 
the  existence  of  an  oral  law.  The  decision  on  diese 
might  have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  worship- 
ur  to  the  eomxmm  sense  of  the  people.  Besides,  many 
>  may  a{qpear  obscure  to  us-  which  were  not  so  to  the 
t  Israelites;  so  that  they  might  have  needed  no  oral  ism 
loin  them* 

ttin,  it  is  one-  thing  to  eroound  a  law^  and  another  to  add 
hang  to  it:  but  the  oral  law  for  whidi  they  plead,  ia  not 
s  exposition,  but  aa  additional  law. 
s  one  thing  to  avail  ourselves  of  traditions  to  interpret  a 
nd  another  to  reodve  them  as  divihe  and  absolutely  ne- 
V.  We  do  not  deny,  that  many  things  may  be  performed' 
ong  to  ancient  custom,  or  the  tramtions  of  preceding 
in  things  iadiiiBrent;.  but  we  do  deny  that  tfac»e  can.  to 
ered  as  divine*  ac  necessary. 

i  particularly^  we-  answer,  that  the  alleged  difficulty: 
tbe  name  of  the  month  has  no  existence,  for  it  can  ble 
rdl  ascertained  from  the-  dvcumstances  of  the  case;  and)  ^ 

hnL  xiii,  the  month  is  named*    The  dvil  year  ot  the  y 

baean  with  the  month  Tisri,  but  the  ecdenastical'witb  ^ 

There  is,  in  fstct,  no  greater  difficulty  here,  than  in 
tfaer  case,  where  the  circumstance  of  time  is  mentioned. 
Kipas  no  need  of  understandinsr  the  method  of  reducing  . 

ind  lunar  yean  into  one  anotner,  to  dedde  this  matter.  'I 

f  the  Talmud  be  examined  on  this  point,  where  the  oral 
supposed  to  be  now  contained,  there  will  be  found  there 
isfactory  method  of  computing  time.  And,  indeed,  the 
udic  doctors  are  so  for  from  bemg  agreed  on  this  subject, 
ny  thing  else  may  be  found  sooner  than  a  law  regulating 
latter,  in  the  Talmud. 
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And  in  regard  to  the  unclean  birds,  why  was  it.necessary  to 
haire  criteria  to  distingruish  them,  since  a  catalogue  of  them  m 
given  in  the  very  passage  to  which  reference  is  made?  And  I 
would  ask,  does  the  pretended  oral  law  contain  any  such  cfi- 
teria  to  direct  in  this  case?  Nothing  less.  The  difficulty 
about  the  people  leavinff  their  place  on  the  Sabbath,  and  tl^ 
priests  leaving  the  temple,  is  really  too  triffing  to  require  any 
serious  consideration.  And  as  to  what  should  be  done.whoi 
the  day  of  circumcising  a  child,  or  of  killing  the  paisover, 
hiqipened  on  a  Sabbath,  it  is  a  point  easily  decided.  ThflK 
positive  institutions  ought  to  have  been  observed,  on  whatever 
daythey  occurred.  , 

The  question  respecting  matrimony,  should  rather  jmrdiLe 
a  smile,  than  a  serious  answer;  for  wno  is  ignorant  what.oon- 
stitutes  a  lawful  marriage?  Or,  who  woula  suppose  diat  the 
ceremonies  attendant  on  this  transaction  ought  to  be  prescrihi^ 
by  the  law  of  God;  or,  that  another  law  was  requisite  for  tke 
purpose?  As  well  might  our  learned  Jew  insist  on  the  neces- 
sity of  an  oral  law  to  teach  us  how  we  should  eat,  drink, 
and  perform  our  daily  work. 

Ii  the  law  prescribed  beautiful  branches  of  trees  tp  be  used 
in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  what  need  was  there  of  an  <»al 
law  to  teach  any  thing  more?  If  such  branches  were  used,  it 
was,  of  course,  indifterent  whether  they  were  of  this  or  that: 
species. 

EquaUv  futile  are  the  other  arg^uments  of  the  author^  and 
need  not  be  answered  in  detail. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  God 
ever  gave  any  law  to  Moses,  distinct  from  that  whidi  is  writ-, 
ten  in  the  Pentateuch.  And  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  various  laws  found  in  the  Mishna  were  never  received 
from  God,  nor  derived  by  tradition  from  Moses;  but  were  tra- 
ditions of  the  Fathers,  such  as  were  in  use  in  thie  time  of  ojor 
Saviour,  who  severely  reprehends  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
for  setting  aside,  and  rendering  of  no  effect,  the  Word  of  God, 
by  their  unauthorised  traditions. 

The  internal  evidence  is  itself  sufficient  to  convince  us,  Aat 
the  laws  of  the  Talmud  are  human  inventions,  and  not  divine 
institutions;  except,  that  those  circumstances  of  divine  woi^ 
ship  which  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  people,  and  which 
were  regulated  by  custom,  may  be  often  found  preserved  in 
this  immense  work. 
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p.  12. — There  is  a  discrepancy  betwixt  this  condusicm  and  the  au- 
pterious  statements  on  tnis  pcnnt,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  satisfac- 
U>  account.     For,  if  Malachi  did  not  live  till  after  the  time  of  Ezra, 

Dr  Alexander  seems  to  think  was  the  case,  how  is  it  possible  that 
ritii^  of  that  last  of  the  prophets  could  haye  been  inserted  in  the 
I  by  Ezra?  We,  accordingly,  consider  his  other  conclusion  to  be  by 
i  most  '*  probable,"  viz.  "  that  Ezra  began  the  work,  and  coUected 
rninged  aU  the  sacred  books  which  belonged  to  the  Canon  before  his 
and  that  a  succession  of  pious  and  learned  men  continued  to  pay 
ion  to  the  Canon,  until  the  whole  was  completed,  about  the  tmie 
ion  the  Just,  after  which  nothing  was  ever  added  to  the  Canon  of 
Id  Testament."    The  fullest  mformation  on  this  subject  is  to  be 

in  Buxtorfs  Tiberias,  ch.  x  and  xi,  the  substance  of  which  is  de- 
by  Prideaux  in  his  Connedions,  part  i,  book  y,  and  by  Carpsoy  in  his 
k!cti<m  to  the  Old  Tettament,  See  also  Home's  Introduction,  who, 
»e  authorities,  rightly  states  it  to  be  "  the  constant  tradition  of  the 
ti  church,  uncontradicted  both  by  their  enemies  and  by  Christians, 
!^zra,  with  the  assistance  of  the  great  synagogue  (among  whom  were 
rophets  Ha^gai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi),  did  collect  as  many  copies 
;  sacred  writings  as  he  could,  and  from  them  set  forth  a  correct  edi- 
»f  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  his  own 
gs,  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  the  prophecy  of  MsJachi,  which  were 
ijuentlv  annexed  to  the  Canon  by  Simeon  the  Just,  who  is  said  to 
been  the  last  of  the  great  synagogue.  In  this  Esdrine  text  the  errors 
mer  copyists  were  corrected;  and  Ezra,  being  himself  an  inspired 
',  added  m  severalplaces  throughout  the  books  of  this  edition,  what 
red  necessary  to  illustrate,  connect,  or  complete  them. " 

p.  13 To  this  condensed  and  excellent  view  of  Apostolic  testimony 

i  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
ining  the  following  passage  from  the  second,  which  is  a  much  en- 
l  and  improyed  edition,  of  "  The  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Divine 
aUony  by  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.,*' — a  work  of  superlative  merit,  and 
I  well  deserves  to  be  not  only  carefully  read,  but  thoroughly  studied, 
.  who  would  suitabhr  equip  themselves  for  defending  the  plenary  in- 
ioo  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  truth  and 
iritv  of  divine  revelation  in  general  :— 

temrring  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  Paul  declares  that '  All 
Hare  it  given  by  tntpiration  of  God.*  The  term  *  Scripture,*  or  *  the 
tures*  (the  writings),  was  then,  as  it  is  still,  appropriated  to  the 
KD  Word  of  God,  as  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  are 
by  way  of  eminence  and  distinction,  called  the  Bible,  or  the  Book, 
same  Apostle  recognises  the  entire  Canon  of  the  Jews,  when  he  says, 
» tiem  were  committed  the  oradet  of  Ood,*  The  fidelity  of  the  Jews 
Bir  trust  is  here  asserted  by  Paul ;  and  those  to  whom  he  writes  are 
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required  to  acknowledge  the  Scripture?  of  the  Old  Testament  as  of  dirine 
authority.  While  the  Apostles  affirmed  that  they  spoke  '  not  the  wordt 
which  man's  wudom  teachM,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghott  teachttii,'  they  uni- 
formly  referred  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  as  of  equal  authori^  with 
those  of  the  New  Testament,  both  of  which,  as  commissioned  by  their 
DiTine  Master,  they  haye  delivered  over  to  the  Christian  Church  as  the 
'  Word  of  God.*  Indeed,  so  manif^tly  is  it  the  object  of  the  Apostles 
to  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  thou^  they 
were  as  fully  inspired  and  accredited  as  the  ancient  prophets,  or  former 
serranta  of  God^  and  could  establish  the  truth  of  apy  thing  they  tmht 
by  the  miracles  which  they  performed,  yet  they  rciasooed  out  of  the  vM 
Testament  Scriptures,  proving  and  allegiaig  fpom  them  the  truth  of  w)i«t 
thc^  dedared.  Instead  of  professing  to  give  anthori^  to  what  was  irnt« 
ten  in  them,  they  upiforn^  appealed  to  those  writii^  as  authorkgf  cqqfil 
to  their  own.  raul  decUrea,  that  the  Gospel  of  God,  to  which  he  w«3 
separaited  as  an  Apostle,  was  that  *  wkkh  J^  had  promised  ig/m  %  hii 
propk^  m  tha  Bofy  Saripiures,'  Rom.  i,  3.*  Here,  where  Paid  aeieiti 
lUi  Aj^toUc  commission,  he  gives  the  whole  weight  of  his  Apoetolie 
authority  to  the  andeut  Scriptures,  which  he  denominates  '  Ho\y  Writ* 
k^*  in  whiob  God,  he  affirms,  had  recorded  his  promises  by  his  propheta. 
And.  wben  the  same  Apostle  dedaree  tbal(  '  %phaHoever  things  ytere  mritkn 
aptretim^  loere  written  Jm*  our  leamingf  th^t  w^  tkron^  paHenoe  and  <?oii|^ 
^M^  Sar^atures  mig/U  have  hope,*  he  gives  l^  attestation  to  the  whdUi  of 
the  Sacred  writiqgi,  and  proves  that  thc^  exist  entire}  fcM-  be  couUl  90t 
have  said  tbi9  if  any  of  tnem  had  been  Igat,  or  ha4  any  additKoos  bteo 
nuide  to  |hein,''^YQl.  i,  pp.  92-94- 

G»  D.  14,-^The  whple  of  the  passage  in  Jpsephns  we  deem  wortl^  of 
special  consideration.  For,  besides  giving  the  predse  number  and  genieral 
linaracteriatics  of  the  hooks  which  were  then  "justly"  (Itmimf,  a  woid 
Dr  Alexander  has  somehow  unwarily  omitted  to  translate)  "  believed  to 
be  divine,"  it  establishes  at  once,  the  complete  hannonv  of  the  contenta 
of  these  books  with  ea^h  other,  and  the  superior  authentidty  of  theif 
narratives  compared  with  those  of  other  Jewish  histories — assigning  the 
most  satisfectory  of  all  reasons  for  Uiat  superiority ;  while  it  attests,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  sacredness  of  the  care  with  which  the  Jews  watdied 
over  the  integrity  of  their  inspired  Scriptures,  and  the  resoluteness  with 
which  they  maintained  their  divine  authority,  even  at  the  expense  of  thdr 
Hves." 

After  speaking  ef  the  genealogies  of  the  priests,  as  bavingbeen  preeev^ 

*  "  Madi  inworlant  natter  is  contained  in  thia  wne.  The  Apostle  lierQ  tadtl7rt> 
pels  the  aeeusatkm  of  the  Jews,  that  the  Gospel  was  a  novel  doctrine.  He  ^owi  tliat 
the  Old  Testament  |s  the  promise  of  the  New.  and  that  the  New  is  the  ftOaiment  af  tha 
OkL-by  its  prophecies  whiah  foretold  a  new  covenant^by  all  that  it  promised  eome«m« 
taiK  the  Messiah  —by  all  its  Isgal  institutions  which  contained  in  themselTcs  the  prcwnfaea 
wtUeh  th«y  prefigured ^by  the  whole  economy  of  the  law  which  prepared  men  for  Om 
reception  of  the  Gospel— by  all  the  revelations  of  grace  and  mercy  which  contained  tt^ 
Gospel  in  substance,  and,  consequently,  promised  its  more  full  developement.  He  alao 
repos  the  aceusalion,  that  the  Apostles  were  enemies  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets  t  shcnr- 
taiK,  on  the  other  hand*  that  there  was  a  eompleu  agreement  betwixt  them.  He  aali^ 
Mishes  the  authority  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptuires,  by  deelarinf 
tlial  it  wi^  God  himself  who  spoke  in  them.  He  shows  wherein  we  are  to  take  the  tiua 
Word  of  God  and  of  his  Prophets,  not  from  verbal  tradition,  which  mvm%  b9  ui)OBrtaiiiL 
and  fluctuating,  but  from  the  written  Word,  which  is  certain  and  permanent.  Ha 
teaabes  that  we  ou^^t  oonatantly  to  have  reeouratf  to  the  Scriptures,  ftir  that  all  iu  nil* 
gion  which  la  not  found  Iq  them  Is  reaUy  novel,  although  it  xoKf  have  beeix  vee^Tst 
for  many  ams  t  but  that  what  is  fbund  there  is  really  ancient,  althoagh  men  may  hiiva 
foiralpiiftiiBaloalslghtofil.  Sneh  are  the  great  truths  contained  in  thlaoamptMllBM 
verse.** 
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foentiraiiiflftarneor^i,  lor  two  tboamid  jeora,  that,  if  any  of  tlwrnlii:- 
ItraiaRied  oontmj  to  the  nilet  thmbj  eitablisbed,  they  were  proha)ited 
from  approaching  the  altar,  or  partaking  in  their  other  aolemmtiet,  he 
goea  on  to  saj,  **  And  this  is  rightly,  or  rather  neoeaaarily  done,  hecause 
none  are  pennkted  of  themselves  to  register  their  own  genealogies,  neither 
is  there  any  disi^reement  in  the  written  records  of  these;  the  prophets 
alone  hafinig  written  the  earliest  and  oldest  accoui^  of  events,  as  they 
learned  them  hy  inspiration  from  Grod,  together  with  such  as  manifeftly 
took  place  in  their  own  times. — For,  we  have  noi  an  inrntmerable  sanfti- 
imde  ef  honkt  tSaagreemg  fmrn^  and  eoi$iradkiing  ome  amotker^  but  wUm 
imanhf  imo  ftoiNb,  containii^  the  record  of  all  past  time,  whidt  are  Jfi^fw 
beUaoed  to  Ar  dnine.  And  of  these*  &we  are  ttie  hooks  of  Moses,  whidb 
oootain  the  law,  and  the  tradition  of  the  original  history  of  mankind,  tfll 
his  death.  This  period  was  little  short  of  t&ee  thousand  years.  But,  as 
to  the  time  from  toe  death  of  Bioses  till  the  reign  of  Artaienes,  the  suc- 
wscir  of  Gyrus  as  king  of  Persia,  the  proph^  who  came  after  Moses 
veeotded,  in  thirteen  books,  what  was  done  in  their  times.  The  remain- 
ing ibnr  books  contain  hymns  to  God,  and  counsels  for  the  regulation  of 
human  life.  The  events  of  our  history  have,  no  doubt,  been  minutely  written, 
from  the  reign  of  Artaxerses  to  the  present  time;  M  tkete  narratiee*  have 
mi  been  redcomed  worihf  ef  ike  mme  credit  wUk  the  former,  on  account  of 
there  hamna  been  no  enact  nieeesnon  ofprophete  during  that  period.  And, 
what  oonfidenoe  we  have  placed  in  our  own  Scriptures,  is  manifest  from 
our  conduct.  For,  though  so  many  ages  have  already  passed,  no  one  has 
been  so  bold  as  either  to  add  any  thing  to  th^n,  or  to  take  any  thing  from 
them,  or  to  change  anv  thing  in  them,  but  it  is  become  natural  mr  all 
Jews,  immediat^,  and  from  their  very  birth,  to  eeteem  these  ae  ocntaimng 
the  doctrines  qf  God,  and  to  abide  by  them,  and,  if  need  be,  wilUngfy  to  die 
for  them,  Hence^  many  of  our  captives  have  been  frequently  seen  to  en- 
dure racks  and  deaths  of  all  kinds  in  the  theatres,  rather  than  utter  a  word 
aninst  our  laws,  and  the  records  that  contain  them;  whereas,  what  one 
of  the  Greeks  would  sulunit  to  any  such  suffering,  or  incur  the  least  dan- 
g9  OD  such  an  account,  even  tboi^  all  the  writingB  they  hold  in  most 
esteem  were  to  be  destroyed?  These,  indeed,  tl^y  regard  merdy  as 
discourses  framed  according  to  the  private  sentiments  of  those  who  write 
them.'* — Against  J^den,  %  7  and  8. 

D,  p.  18.  Though  it  would  be  here  quite  out  of  place,  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
or  their  Committee,  in  regard  to  the  Apocrypha,  we  must  say  that  we  can 
in  nowise  concur  in  our  Author's  opinion,  that  their  management  of  the 
hiisiness  connected  with  that  dark  page  in  their  history  was  "  marked  bv 
conBnmmate  wisdom,"  unless  mere  prudential  policy  be  entitled  to  that  high 
appellation.  In  many  of  their  proceedings,  there  was  a  want  of  ingenuous- 
Dcss,  and  an  attempt  to  doss  over  what  could  not  be  openly  defended,  which 
samired  little  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above — while,  in  not  a  few  of 
the  puUications  put  forth  in  their  su[H>ort,  a  most  distressing  laxity  of 
prinople  was  manifested  on  the  subjects,  equally  of  their  uiuieniable  mis- 
demeanours, and  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume.  Of  this, 
however,  we  would  persuade  ourselves  Dr  Alexander  was  not  awaw, 
udierwiae  he  would  certainly  have  expressed  his  approbation  of  their  con- 
doct  in  more  measured  terms.  The  great  probability,  indeed,  is,  that  the 
doeumeDta  to  which  he  had  access  were  ehieHy  on  their  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and,  consequently,  by  no  means  impartial ;  and  that  the  * '  charity  which 
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hopeth  all  things*'  led  him  to  give  them  credit  for  more  of  a'  christian 
spirit,  than  he  would  have  found  himself  warranted  to  do,  if  his  infor- 
mation had  been  more  complete.  And,  that  this  is  the  fact  we  conceive 
to  be  satisfactorily  established  by  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Voo 
Ess,  concerning  whom  Dr  Morrison,  the  editor  of  the  Engush  edition  of 
the  present  work,  in  a  note  to  this  passage,  says,  "  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  hopes  of  the  Christian  public  have  been  mournfully  blighted 
in  reference  to  this  individual;"  and  again,  in  his  preface  to  that  e<&ioD, 
'*  Hiid  Dr  Alexander  been  aware  of  certain  features  in  the  moral  character 
of  Lcander  Von  Ess,  the  knowledge  of  which  has  recently  transpired,  he 
would  not  have  spoken  of  him  in  those  terms  of  eulogy  which,  in  igDoraoce 
of  distressing  facts,  it  was  virtuous  to  employ."  We  are  hi^py  to  nnd  also, 
that  Dr  M.  candidly  admits  that  the  Society  **fell  into  a  great  error**  with 
regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  Apocryphaj  and  we  scarcely  think  that  he 
will  object  to  our  applying  to  their  conduct  the  suitable  reflection  be  makes 
in  reference  to  Von  Ess  : — *'  By  such  painful  occurrences,  how  pbwerfblly 
are  we  admonished  to  cease  from  men,  and  to  repose  unshaken  confidence 
alone  in  the  God  of  Truth." 

E,  p.  25.  Valesius,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  from  Ensebius,  refer- 
red to  in^he  text,  besides  citing  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  as  applying  the 
epithet  4  r«^  fiiCk§s,  t.  e,  the  Wite  book,  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  af- 
mms  that  almost  all  the  ancients  gave  it  the  title  of  ^'«,  or  fFudom, 
and  sometimes  of  r«f /•  ir«Me^fr«f ,  t .  e  sujyerenUnetU  (literally  ail-puiuoui) 
Wudom.  Accordingly,  Eusebius  himself  distinctly  states  (MeU,  Hiti, 
book  iv,  c.  22),  not  only  that  Hegesippus,  of  whose  writings  he  is  there 
treating,  but  Irenaeus,  and  the  whole  of  the  ancienit  (i  ^»t  rmf  m^x''^  X*t**)t 
were  accustomed  to  designate  it  by  the  samp  titles.  Clement  of  Rome, 
(ch.  57th  of  his  Epistle),  in  quoting  Proverbs  i,  23,  &c.  introduces  it  with 
the  words  tvrmt  ktyu  n  iravof  ir«f  r*^««^  thus  toUh  the  superemment  WUdam. 
Suicer,  in  his  Thesaunis  also,  not  only  cites  Nicephorus  as  tnwitdariM  the 
passage  in  Melito,  Sotomonis  Proverbial  tive  tapientia,  the  Proverbs  of  So- 
lomon, or  Wisdom,  but  contends  that  the  absence  of  the  Greek  artide 
from  the  names  of  all  the  other  Canonical  books,  as  given  by  Melito,  while 
it  is  prefixed  to  2«^<«,  proves  that  that  word  must  be  understood  as  be- 
ing a  distinctive  title  of  that  inspired  treatise.  Nor,  can  it  be  questioned,  ss 
is  proved  by  the  same  learned  author,  that  in  the  post- Eusebian  writers,  such 
as  those  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  Theopbnes, 
Chrysostom  and  Cyprian,  this  inspired  book  is  frequently  styled  either  sim- 
ply '*  Wudoniy**  or  **  the  Witdom  of  Solomon"  Though,  therefore,  the  Apo- 
cryphal book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  as  well  as  that  which  is  more  particularly 
entitled  "the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  often  received  the  same  appellation, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  **  doubt  that  Melito,  in  his  Catalogue,  used  the 
word  Wudom  just  as  another  name  for  the  Proverbs,** 

F,  p.  25.  To  this  he  then  admirably  subjoins — "  These  are  the  iona- 
tains  of  salvation-*-by  these  alone  are  schools  of  piety  instructed  in  the 
Gospel ;  let  no  one  add  to  them,  and  no  one  take  away  from  them." 

G«  p.  28.  Epiphanius  also.  Bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus,  who  wrote 
his  books  against  Heresies,  about  the  year  374,  there,  and  in  his  other 
writings,  thnce  enumerates  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  held  by 
the  Jews.  But  of  the  Apocryphal  books  he  mentions  none ;  except  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
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'which  he  says,  that  "  hcrweyer  useful  and  profitable  they  may  be,  they 
are  not  to  be  reckoned  amoqg  the  number  of  those  received  (as  Canoni- 
cal) ;  and  never  were  deposited  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant."— >(Wi.  Hist, 
of  the  Canon,  p.  64. 

Hv  p.  48.  Not  difoing  essentially  from  our  Author,  in  r^ard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  move  attention  being  paid  to  the  Apocryphal  booki  than  is.  some- 
times done,  we  yet  confess  that  we  cannot  conscientiously  concur  with 
him  in  *'  cordially  recommending  the  frequent  perusal  of  any  one  qf  them, 
not  excepting  the  first  of  Maoaihees,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  or  even 
Eodesiasticus."  Nor  will  the  reader  be  surprised  that  this  is  the  cat^t  if 
he  enters  into  those  views  of  the  true  character  of  these  spurious  scrip- 
tures, which  are  so  well  expressed  in  the  following  passages  frcun  a  work 
already  referred  to,  and  which,  besides  conve^ring  wiUi  much  fiiroe  our 
own  sentiments  on  the  subject,  contain  several  statements  in  addition  to 
those  of  Dr  Alexander,  respecting  their  contents  and  tendency,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  we  conceive  to  be  of  no  small  importance  towards  de- 
termining the  point  in  question : — 

"  God  himself  is  often  introduced  by  the  Apocryphal  writers,  as  com- 
municating  his  will  to  them,  and  long  speeches  are  ascribed  to  him.*  Thus, 
the  writers  of  the  Apocrypha  come  as  the  bearers  of  messages  from  €rod, 
and  as  such,  th^  deliver  them  to  mankind.  They  profess  to  communi- 
cate a  portion  of  spuitual  light,  not  borrowed  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
but  immediately  derived  from  l^e  Source  of  Light.  In  every  sense  of  the 
word,  these  books  present  themselves  as  a  part  of  Divine  Reveladon ; 
and,  if  they  were  what  thev  pretend  to  be,  would  be  entitled  to  equal 
attention  and  reverence  witn  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Here,  then,  there  is 
no  medium;  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitaUe: — TVk  Apocrypha  is  either 
an  addiHtm  made  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptwres  by  God  hsmselft  or  it  is 
the  work  of  lying  prophets.  This  important  question  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  considered  by  eveiy  Christian,  and  happily  its  solution  is  attended  with 
no  difficul^. 

"  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  come  to  us,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  fullest 
and  most  unequivocal  attestations,  that  they  are  the  oradies  of  €rod.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  examine  the  claims  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  what 
do  we  observe?  External  evidence  of  their  constituting  a  portion  of  Di- 
vine Revelation,  they  have  none.  The  question  then  is,  on  this  ground 
alone,  even  were  there  no  other  to  which  we  could  appeal,  for  ever  de- 
cided against  them.  But  in  <»rder  to  produce  the  fullest  omviction  in  the 
minds  oi  all  who  know  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  to  exclude  every 
doubt,  let  us  call  another  witness.  We  shall  appeal,  then,  to  the  internal 
evidence  of  these  writings.  They  contain  within  themselves  their  own 
condemnation.  They  are  inconsistent,  absurd,  and  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God.'' 

**  Viewing  the  Apocryphal  writings  as  standing  by  the  side  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  what  character  do  they  present?  Do  they  oflfer  any  thing  new, 
any  thing  that  it  might  be  of  importance  to  know  beyond  what  is  contained 
in  the  Sicriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament?  Do  they  teach  us  the 
way  of  God  more  perfectly?  This- will  not  be  pretended  by  any  one.  Do 
those  histories,  wliich  they  present  to  us  as  true,  comport  with  the  dignity 
of  Holy  Writ?    Do  they  possess  internal  marks  of  being  authentic?    Do 

•  "  The  atenrd.  unintelligibla  speeches,  replete  with  trifling  noDMnse.  mserlbcd  to  God 
In  dHAffent  places,  provct  the  Apoerypfaa  to  be  not  lonly  ■  humen,  but  a  most  imjHoM 
prodnetkMi.'* 
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th«y  bear  the  character  of  a  retelatloii  ftom  Ood,  glrea  Ibf  oar  il^^ 
So  fiv  is  this  from  beme  the  case,  thai  many  of  their  nanMtSoBs  tttt  in- 
oocEbk  and  self*coiittadictorT»  and  others  inreooncflaMj-  at  Tsrianee  'WHii 
the  Canonical  Scriptures.  They  are  defiled  with  a  variety  of  erroit,  rwoA- 
ties,  low  conceits,  and  other  faults  incident  to  human  nature  and  human 
infiimities;  wh^  their  s^ie,  for  different  from  the  grare  and  chaste  ann- 
fiidty,  or  the  divine  and  s{Mritual  majesty,  of  the  pure  genufaie  Wofd  oT 
Ood,  is  deformed  with  levity,  and  affectation  of  worldly  wisdom  and  do^ 
qoence. 

^  The  Apocryphal  boc^  are  not  only  replete  with  absurdities,  snpersfl- 
tions,  and  frusehoods,  in  their  narrations,  but  also  with  false  doctrines,  <fireet> 
ly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  such  as  those  of  pa»- 
tovy,  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  But  waving,  for  the  present,  eveiv  other 
difuge  on  t^s  head  against  them,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  a  sfaig^  poine 
of  tlM  last  importance,  which  involves  an  answer  to  that  most  momentoas 
•f  all  questions,  *  H&w  thall  man  he  jud  before  Oodf  The  Scriptures 
aMUfo  us,  that  if  any  man  denies  the  doctrine  of  jdstiflcadon  by  filith  with- 
out works,  he  becomes  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.  What  iiMJ^mefit, 
liMn,  are  we  bound  to  form  of  a  work  which  openly  contradicts  mis  ftmda- 
nmtal  doctrine,  and,  exhibiting  another  way  of  acceptance  with  God,  makes 
void  the  whc^  plan  of  redemption?  On  this  one  point,  then,  of  the  ex* 
pttdt  contratention  by  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  grand  ScripCoiedoe- 
titee  of  JaodilcatioB,  let  them  be  tried  ;-^hat  doctrine  which  is  peeoliar 
to  the  Chrisdan  religion,  and  unknown  to  every  false  one,  which  so  re- 
mofkablf  iflustniles  and  hooonrs  the  finished  woric  of  the  Redeemer-^-^ttutf 
doctrine  of  wlrich  God,  m  his  word,  has  affirmed,  that  the  man  who  per- 
verts it,  *'  Christ  shall  profit  him  nothing.'* 

**  k  is  written  is  the  Apocrypha,  *  wiweohonourethhiiJMerimdbetkmi 
akmetnefd  fir  hit  tinti  and  again,  '  Water  quem^eth  a  jUtmimg  fire^  ati 
dkttt  m&keih  &n  aUmemeni  fir  sins,*  Eccl.  iii,  8-4M).  Sentiments  more 
dlreetfy  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  more  dishonour^ 
able  to  God,  and  more  destructive  to  the  souls  of  men,  cannot  be  imagined. 

*'  fhe  Apostle  Paul  solemnly  declared  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  that  if 
an  angel  horn  heaven  should  preach  any  other  Gospel  than  that  windt  he 
bad  preached  to  them,  he  should  be  accursed.  That  very  occurrence 
whicn  the  Apostle  here  supposes,  has,  according  to  the  Apocrypha,  been 
realised.  An  angel  from  heaven,  it  affirms,  has  descended  and  deelared 
Uiat  he  came  from  God.  '  1  am  Raphael^  one  cf  the  seven  hoiy  angeUf 
wkkkpreseni  ike  prefers  of  ike  saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out  befbre  ike 
^ory  of  the  Hoiy  One:  noi  ofaf^fivout  of  mine,  but  iw  the  teillefoar  God 
I  comet*  Tobit  zii,  15,  18.  And  that  very  doctrine  <K>es  this  angel  expM- 
ddjf  contradict  which  the  Apostle  so  earnestly  inculcated,  accompomed 
with  the  s<^emn  asseveration,  that  the  curse  of  God  should  rest  on  any 
creature  who  dared  to  pervert  it.  ^  It  is  better,'  says  this  angel,  '  to  }(ite 
ahts  than  tolaynp  gotd;  for  alms  doth  deUterfrom  death,  and  ^latt  pttfgjs 
ateqy  alt  sin,'  m.  8,  9.  It  the  man  or  angel  who  shall  preach  another  0oo» 
pel  than  that  which  the  Bible  contains,  is  pronounced  by  die  Holy  QhnOt 
to  be  accursed,  then  must  this  awful  denunciation  apply  to  a  book,  which, 
ptetending  to  record  the  message  of  an  aUgel  from  heaven,  teaches  another 
go^pd.  On  the  Apocr3rpha,  therefore,  (toes  th»  anathema  re8t."-^AI- 
dane's  Emdenee  aad  AtUhorify  cfDmne  Revelation,  vol.  i,  pp.  l^,  I(to. 

I,  p.  5i.  We  are  happy  to  find  so  toLod  aooincidence  of  views  betnriaEt 
Dr  Alexander  and  Mr  Haldane  on  this  topic;  which,  though  they  may 
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vetui  «ft  im  mmmlm  imatim^  we  liii{<f«  a6  dmiM  i«M  on  tiK  sound, 
est  aad uMI  «4giMaMidpvteetelM. 

**  ii  Ib  tnM^"  iijt  Mr  H.»  ''tiuift  the  lactodwrilMMftr  to  other  books 
dot  do  mat  moiw  eifet»  es  of  Iddo  the  seer:  but  lh«y  do  not  leffer  to  theBi 
■s  OiDoirieal  book^  but  as  dyfl  records  of  the  Ungdom,  such  as  the  reftr. 
eoeo  «o  the  records  of  Persia,  m  the  book  of  Esther.  Were  it  erentobe 
adnoktad  chstt  tone  e^^lee  were  written  by  the  Apostles  which  have  not 
coa»e  down  to  us,.«he  ftct  would  not  imply  that  the  Beriptures  hate  hm 
an  epiBtle»  or  neingle  wc^.  There  might  have  been  hundreds  of  such  hi- 
spired  letters  fit>m  the  Apostles,  without  implying  that  ever  they  made  ji 
part  of  th«t  coUedlon  thM  was  deseed  by  Ood  to  be  apeifi*ct  Mttd  ra- 
ncientstaadetdtoallages.  Thin  is  said,  not  ftom  any  cOtaTictioKi  that  there 
OTor  odseBd  any  inspired  letters  of  the  Apostles  etcept  thOie  we  poMett, 
b«t  tfavr  ttay  have  etistml  in  any  number,  without  aiftcthtt  the  mt^griiy 
of  the  Onoii,  which  tome  have  w^eakly  tupposed  woMid  Mtow  from  thle 
dwt,  if  nli>ftted.''^Ot  iim.  i>.  M. 

Mckber  can  we  wfiihhold  his  «oncMtttg  remarto  on  the  subject  of  the 
Old  Testament  Canon,  as  an  excellent  supplement  to  Dr  Alexander's  co> 
gent  statements  and  reasoning  throughout  the  whole  of  this  section  :.— 

"  While  there  are  those  who  have  &red  to  add  certain  Apocryphal  books 
to  the  Jewish  Canon,  which  form  no  part  of  it,  but  are  the  production  of 
Kring  prophets,  and  therefore  under  the  curse  pronounced  on  such  by  God, 
there  are  others  who  have  contended  that  certain  books  included  m  that 
Canon  do  not  constitute  a  part  of  IH vine  Revelation.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly the  case  respecting  the  book  of  Esther,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
which,  it  has  been  alleged,  are  not  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  But 
though  this  may  be  true  as  to  particular  passagesjjret  the  books  themselves 
are  quoted  each  time  that  either  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  his  Apostles,  re- 
fer to  what  *  is  written,'  or  to  *  the  Soiptures'  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
Exceptions  have  been  made  to  these  books  from  their  contents,  and  on 
this  ground  their  claims  to  be  Canonical  have  been  doubted.  Such  a  sen- 
timent is  the  efiect  of  inconsiderate  rashness  and  presumption.  The  ar- 
rogant wisdom  of  man  may  now  pretend  to  quarrel  with  the  Book  of  Esther 
lor  not  containing  the  name  of  God,  and  to  find  impurity  in  the  Sons  of 
Solomon,  or  imperfection  in  other  bocks  of  Holy  Writ.  But  the  autho- 
ri^  of  Jesus  Christ  has  given  a  sanction  to  every  book  in  the  Jewish  Canon, 
and  blasphemy  is  written  on  the  forehead  of  that  theory  which  alleges  im- 
perfection, error,  or  sin,  in  any  book  in  that  sacred  collection.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  uige,  that  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  two  books 
referred  to  was  not  only  not  doubted,  but  that  they  were  received  by  the 
Jews  with  peculiar  veneration,  which  is  a  well-known  fact.  The  incon- 
trovertible prooft  respecting  their  authenticity  and  inspiration  is,  that  they 
farm  apoH  of  ihote  Scriptures  which  were  committedto  the  Jewish  chmrch,  and 
samctioned  Iw  the  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  On  these  incontrovertible  grounds, 
an  the  booKB  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  most  surely  believed  by 
the  great  body  of  Christians  to  be  the  Oracles  of  God:  and  could  it  be 
shown  that  any  one  of  them  is  not  worthy  of  being  received  as  a  part  of 
the  sacred  Canon,  this  would  invalidate  the  claim  of  all  the  rest.  That 
man,  therefore,  who  rejects  a  single  one  of  these  books  as  not  being  Ca- 
nonical, in  other  words,  equally  the  dictates  of  inspiration  as  the  rest, 
proves  that  he  does  not  rely  on  the  true  and  secure  foundation  wliich  God 
has  laid  for  entire  confidence  in  that  portion  o(  the  faithful  record  of  his 
Word.     He  does  it  in  defiance  of  all  the  foregoing  evidence;  and  to  deny 
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the  wliole  Toliime  of  inspiration,  would  not  require  the  adoption  of  anjr 
other  principle  than  that  on  which  he  is  proceeamg." — Pp.  116,  117. 

K«  p.  61 .  What  the  object,  or  even  the  intended  import,  of  this  clause  ig, 
we  are  completely  at  a  loss  to  understand.  For,  in  no  respect  whatever, 
so  fiur  as  we  can  perceive,  are  "  the  precepts  of  the  law,"  whether  by  these 
be  meant  those  of  the  moral,  or  even  of  the  ceremonial  law,  **spedallv  em- 
ployed in  the  Gospel,  to  any  purpose  for  which  they  were  not  originally  in- 
tended." Both  were  added  **  because  of  transgression:**  the  one  being 
designed  not  only  for  the  regulation  of  the  heart  and  life,  but  for  convincing 
men  of  their  sins  and  sinfulness ;  and  the  other,  in  all  their  most  important 
bearings,  for  directing  them  to  the  means  of  pardon  and  spiritual  {wrifica- 
tion,  through  the  adumbrations  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  propitiation,  in  the 
end  of  the  ages,  which  they  contained ;  so  that  both  may  be  regarded,  as 
schoolmasters  to  bring  men  to  Christ.  And  to  what  purposes  but  these,  are 
they  ever  employed  in  the  Gospel?  The  one  is  sdll  intended  at  once  to 
convince  of  sin,  and  lead  to  righteousness ;  and  the  other  have  been  sub- 
stantiated in  the  mediatorial  character  and  work  of  our  Divine  Redeemer. 


PART  II. 


THE  CANON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


SECTION  I. 


MBTHOD  OF  BBTTLINO  THB  CANON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

At  first  view,  it  would  seem  that  there  would  be  found  much 
less  difficulty  in  determining  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, than  tnat  of  the  Old;  seeing  that  the  bookswhich  compose 
the  former  are  much  more  recent  than  those  of  the  latter.  And 
we  have  historical  records  which  reach  up  to  the  time  when 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  formed,  but  in  regard 
to  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  extant 
no  collateral  documents,  nor  any  authentic  histories,  which  go 
back  to  a  period  within  some  hundred  years  of  the  time  when 
they  were  penned.  But  however  plausible  this  may  appear, 
it  is  entirely  fidladous;  and,  when  we  come  to  examine  into 
the  Canonical  authority  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
much  greater  difficulties  are  found  to  exist  than  were  encoun- 
tered in  establishing  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
reasons  of  this  difference  are  such  as  these: — 

1.  The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  settled  by  Ezra, 
an  inqnred  man;  but  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
collected  into  the  Canon,  after  inspiration  had  ceased,  in  the 

y^flL    •_aS  1-1- 

Christian  church. 

2.  The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  received  the  sanction 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles;  but  when  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  was  completed,  all  the  aposties  were  dead. 

3.  The  number  of  Apocryi^ial  books  which  claim  admission 
into  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  inconsiderable,  and 
the  invalidiW  of  their  tide  easily  demonstrated;  but  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  of  the  New  Testament  are  very  numerous;  and 
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some  of  them  have  a  much  higher  daim  to  Canonical  autho- 
rity, than  any  of  those  obscure  books  which  claim  admittance 
into  the  Old  Testament. 

Toland,  in  his  famous  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  lays  in  a  daim  for  more  than  eighty,  whidi  be 
pretends  ought  to  be  received  into  the  Canon. 

While  there  was  a  universal  agreement,  in  the  piiimtife 
church,  in  regard  to  the  Canonical  authority  of  most  of  tbe 
books  of  the  rf  ew  Testament,  tber^  were  ¥MA  who  dMdM 
respecting  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Second  of  Peter,  die  Se- 
cond and  Third  of  John,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Revelation. 

4.  There  has  been,  moreover,  much  more  doubt  and  con- 
troversy respecting  some  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  than  ever  existed  in  regard  to  any  contained  in 
the  Jewish  Canon. 

5.  While  some  of  the  andent  Fathers  disputed  the  right  oi 
some  of  the  books  which  have  been  received  into  the  Canon, 
some  modem  authors,  of  no  inconsiderable  learning,  h&ft  httih 
at  <^ion,  that  sereral,  which  wet«  fonneriv  AdvAeA^  oitflit 
yet  to  be  reedved.  lliid  opinion  was  expUdtly  dediMd  >f 
Arohbishoo  Wake,  and  Mr  Whiston,  to  sny  nothing  A(0A 
Toland,  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  gospel.* 

6.  To  all  which  we  may  add,  diat  some  modems,  tS  gmk 
name«  have  expressed  doubts  respecting  some  of  die  boob 
now  m  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament;  ta  Luthei^.  for  i 
while,  rejected  the  Epistk  of  James;  and  Erasmus,  Caitiii, 
Cajetan,  and  Kirstenius,  hesitated  respecting  the  authority  d 
the  book  of  Revelation;  and  J.  D.  Miehaelis  rejected  Ah 
book  from  the  Canon,  and  expressed  himself  tery  mAr&ass 
ably  tiespeetmg  the  gospels  of  Marit  and  Luke. 

After  what  nas  been  said,  in  the  form^  Mrt  of  thiil  imk, 
respecting  the  importance  of  Settling  the  Uanott  <M1  edneet 
principles^  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  acU  any  thing  here  t>n:  that 
subject,  excqit  to  sav,  that  this  inquiry  cannot  be  leM  itlte^ 
esting  b  regnrd  to  the  New  Testament,  than  to  the  Old.  It 
is  a  subject  which  calls  for  our  utmost  diligence  ttid  ittfMtfla- 
lity.  It  is  one  which  we  cannot  neglect  with  a  good  consci- 
ence; (or  the  inquiry  is  nothing  less  than  to  ascertaili,  >Aritt 
revelation  God  has  made  to  us,  and  where  it  is  to  be  focmd. 

And,  as  to  the  proper  method  of  settling  tk^  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  same  course  must  be  pursuad,  as  IttM 
been  done  in  respect  to  the  Old.    We  must  have  recoutM  to 

•  See  Jones,  on  the  Canon. 
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lentie  Ustory,  and  eadesToar  to  aMMrtain  what  hooks  were 
iTed  as  genrnne  by  tba  primitiine  diufeb  and  early  Fathers. 
i  contemporaries,  and  immediate  suooessots  of  the  Apostles, 
the  most  eompetent  witnesses  ia  this  ease*  If,  amoi^ 
le,  there  is  found  to  hate  been  a  general  agreement^  as  to 
it  books  were  Canomcal,  it  will  go  fiur  to  satisfy  us  respeet^ 
the  true  Canon;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  dat' they  could 
bf  be  deoeiTed  in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  A  general  consent 
he  early  Fathers,  and  of  the  primitive  churdi,  dierefore, 
oriies  coochasire  evidence  on  ttiis  point,  aiid  is  that  q>ecies 
nridence  which  is  least  liable  to  follacy  or  abase*  The 
ned  HuxT  has,  therefore,  assmned  it  as  a  maxim,  ^  That 
7  bocdL  is  genuine,  which  was  estoemed  fi^nuine  by  Aose 
» lived  nearest  to  the  time  when  it  was  Written,  and  by  the 
s  following,  in  a  continued  series**  Hie  reasonableness  of 
rule  will  appear  more  evident,  when  we  consider  the  great 
em  with  wmch  these  books  were  at  first  received;  tiie  con- 
t  public  reading  of  them  in  the  churdies;  and  the  early 
i<m  of  them  into  other  languages* 

Ike  high  claims  of  the  Romish  church*  in  regard  to  the 
lorxty  of  fixing  the  Canon,  has  already  oeen  diqnroved,  as 
slates  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  same 
aments  ^plj  widi  thai  full  force  to  the  Canon  of  the  New 
itament,  ana  need  not  be  repeiUed.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
ever,  to  hear  from  dxstin^fuished  writers  of  that  comnro^ 
ly  what  their  real  opinion  is  oo  this  subject.  Hbitman  as- 
s,  ^'  That  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  without  the  authority  of 
diurch,  have  no  more  authority  than  .^Bsop's  Fables;''  and 
ixuE,  ^*  That  he  would  give  no  more  credit  to  St  Matthew 
I  to  Livy,  unless  the  dmrch  obliged  him.''  To  the  same 
X)se  speak  Pighius,  Eckius,  and  Bbllarminb^  and  many 
M  of  their  most  distinguished  writers.  By  the  authority 
be  diurch,  they  understand  a  power  lodged  in  the  diurch 
lome^  to  determine  what  books  shall  be  received  as  the 
d  of  Ood;  than  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of 
dnng  more  absurd. 

a  avoiding  this  eactreme,  some  Protestants  have  verged  to- 
ds the  opposite,  and  have  asserted,  that  the  only,  or  prin-* 
1  evidence  of  the  Canonical  authority  of  the  Sacned  Scrip* 
t,  is,  their  internal  evidence.  Even  some  churches  went 
ir  as  to  insert  this  opinion  in  their  public  confessions.* 
fow  it  ought  not  to  oe  doubted,  that  the  internal  evidence 

*  DemOfistratio  Bvang. 
t  Set  the  C^nfesvioB  of  the  Itelbnned  GalKcan  Church. 
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d  the  Seriptures  ia  exoeedinfi^ly  strong;  and  that.wken  die 
mind  of  the  reader  is  truly  iUuminated^  it  derives  frcmi  this 
source  the  most  unwavering  conviction  of  thdr  truth  and  di- 
vine authority ;  but  that  every  sincere  Christian  should  be  aUe 
in  all  cases,  by  this  internal  hg^t,  tx>  distingui^  between  Can- 
onical books  and  such  as  are  not,  is  surely  no  very  safe  or 
reasonable  opinion.  Suppose  that  a  thousand  books  m  Ywnxm 
kinds,  inclucun^  the  Canonical,  were  placed  before  any  anosre 
Christian,  woiud  he  be  able,  without  mistake,  to  select  bom 
this  mass  the  twenty-seven  books  of  which  the  New  Testament 
is  composed,  if  he  had  nothing  to  guide  him  but  the  internal 
evidence?  Would  every  such  person  be  able  at  once  to  deter- 
mine, whether  the  book  of  Ecclesiastesj  or  of  EccleskuHcuSy 
belonged  to  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  bv  internal 
evidence  alone?  It  is  certain,  that  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  necessary  to  produce  a  true  fiedth  in  the  word  of  God; 
but  to  make  this  the  only  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
Canonical  authority  of  a  book,  is  certainly  liable  to  strong 
objections.  The  tendency  of  this  doctrine  is  to  enthusiasm, 
and  the  consequence  of  acting  upon  it,  would  be  to  unsetde, 
rather  than  establish,  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture ;  for  it 
would  be  strange  if  some  persons,  without  any  otner  guidanoe 
than  their  own  spiritual  taste,  would  not  pretend  that  other 
books,  besides  those  long  received,  were  Canonical,  or  would 
be  disposed  to  reject  some  part  of  these.  If  this  evidence  were 
as  in&dlible  as  some  would  have  it  to  be,  then  the  authenticity 
of  every  disputed  text,  as  well  as  the  Canonical  authority  of 
every  book,  might  be  ascertained  by  it.  But  we  have  ake&ij 
seen,  that  a  few  eminently  pious  men  doubted,  for  a  while,  re- 
specting  the  Canonical  authority  of  some  genuine  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 

And  if  the  internal  evidence  were  the  only  criterion  of  Can- 
onical authority  to  which  we  could  resort,  there  would  remam 
no  possibility  of  convincing  any  person  of  the  inspiration  of  a 
booK,  unless  he  could  perceive  m  it  the  internal  evidence  of 
a  divine  origin.  In  many  cases  this  species  of  evidence  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  as  when,  for  wise  purposes,  Grod  di- 
rects or  inspires  a  prophet  to  record  genealogical  tables — or 
even  in  the  narration  of  conunon  events,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  determined  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  history  is 
written  by  inspiration;  for  the  only  circumstance  in  which  an 
inspired  narrative  differs  from  a  &ithful  human  history,  is,  that 
the  one  is  infallible,  and  the  other  is  not;  but  the  existence 
of  this  infollibility,  or  the  absence  of  it,  is  not  apparent  from 
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reading  the  books.  Both  accounts  may  appear  consistent,  and 
it  is  only,  or  chiefly,  by  external  evidence  that  we  can  know 
that  one  of  them  is  inspired.  Who  could  undertake  to  say, 
that  fiom  internal  evidence  alone,  he  could  determine  that  the 
book  of  Esther,  or  the  Chronicles,  were  written  by  divine  in- 
spiration? Besides,  some  books  are  obscure  and  not  easily 
understood ;  now,  how  could  any  one  discern  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  a  book,  the  meaning  of  which  he  did  not  yet  under- 
stand? 

The  evidence  arising  from  a  general  view  of  the  Scriptures, 
collectively,  is  most  convincing,  but  is  not  so  well  adapted  to 
determine  whether  some  one  book,  considered  separately,  was 
certainly  written  by  divine  inspiration. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  our  destined  point 
in  a  more  circuitous  way.  We  must  be  at  the  pains  to  ex- 
amine into  the  histoiy  of  the  Canon,  and,  as  was  before  said, 
to  ascertain  what  books  were  esteemed  Canonical  by  all  those 
who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  of  this  matter ;  and 
when  the  internal  evidence  is  found  corroborating  the  external, 
the  two,  combined,  may  produce  a  degree  of  conviction  which 
leaves  ho  room  to  desire  any  stronger  evidence. 

The  question  to  be  decided  is  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  real  authors  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  wheuer  they  were  written  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear,  or  by  others  under  their  names.  The  in- 
spiration of  these  books,  though  closely  allied  to  this  subject, 
is  not  now  the  object  of  inquiry.  The  proper  method  of  de- 
termining a  matter  of  fact,  evidently  is,  to  have  recourse  to 
those  persons  who  were  witnesses  of  it,  or  who  received  their 
ipformation  from  others  who  were  witnesses.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  we  know  that  Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  Livy,  and 
Tmly,  wrote  the  books  which  now  go  under  their  names. 

The  early  Christians  pursued  this  method  of  determining 
what  books  were  Canonical.  They  searched  into  the  records 
of  the  church  before  their  time,  and  from  these  ascertained 
what  books  should  be  received,  as  belonging  to  the  Sacred 
Volume.  They  appealed  to  that  certain  and  universal  tradi- 
tion which  attested  the  genuineness  of  these  books.  Ire- 
N£us,  Tertullian,  EusBBius,  Ctril,  and  Augustine,  have 
all  made  use  of  this  argument,  in  establishing  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  when  was  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament  constituted?  and  by  what  authority?  Many 
persons  who  write  and  speak  on  this  subject,  appear  to  enter- 
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tain  a  wrong  impretsion  in  regard  to  it;  as  if  the  books  of  tfct 
New  Testament  could  not  i^  of  authority,  until  they  wem 
sanctioned  bv  some  ecclesiastical  council,  or  by  some  pubEdy 
expressed  opmion  of  the  Fathers  of  the  ehureh;  and  as  i£msf 
portion  of  their  auAority  depended  on  their  being  ooUeeM 
mto  one  volume.  But  the  truth  is,  that  erery  one  of  thcM 
books  was  of  authority,  as  far  as  known,  from  the  momeiit  of 
its  publication;  and  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  is  not 
derived  from  the  sanction  of  any  church  or  Council,  but  ham 
the  fact,  that  it  was  written  bv  inspiration.  And  the  usppetl 
to  testimony  is  not  to  prove  that  any  Council  of  budiops,  or 
others,  gave  sanction  to  the  book,  but  to  show  that  it  is  in- 
deed the  genuine  work  of  Matthew,  or  John,  or  Peter,  or 
Paul,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  inspired. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were,  theref(Hre,  of  full 
authority,  before  they  were  collected  into  one  volume;  and  it 
would  have  made  no  di£Eerence  if  they  had  never  been  indudad 
in  one  volume,  but  had  retained  that  separate  form  in  wlnxk 
they  were  first  published.  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that 
these  books  were,  at  a  very  early  period,  bound  in  one  volume. 
As  far  as  we  have  any  testimony  on  the  subject,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  it  was  more  customary  to  include  diem  m  two 
volumes;  one  of  which  was  called  the  Gospel,  and  the  other, 
the  Apostles,  Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment extant,  appear  to  have  been  put  up  in  this  form;  and 
the  Fathers  often  refer  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, under  tliese  two  titles.  The  question.  When  was  the 
Cancm  constituted  ?  admits  therefore  of  no  other  proper  an- 
swer than  this — that  as  soon  as  the  last  book  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  written  and  published,  the  Canon  was  completed* 
But,  if  the  question  relates  to  the  time  when  these  books  were 
collected  together,  and  published  in  a  single  volume,  or  in  two 
volumes,  it  admits  of  no  definite  answer;  for  those  churches 
which  were  situated  nearest  to  the  place  where  any  particular 
books  were  published,  would,  of  course,  obtain  copies  much 
earlier  than  cnurches  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world.  For  a  con- 
siderable period,  the  collection  of  these  books,  in  each  church, 
must  have  been  necessarily  incomplete;  for  it  would  take  some 
time  to  send  to  the  church,  or  people,  with  whom  the  auto- 
graphs were  deposited,  and  to  write  off  fair  copies.  This  ne- 
cessary process  will  also  account  for  the  fact,  that  some  of  the 
smaller  books  were  not  received  by  the  churches  so  early,  nor 
so  universally,  as  the  lareer.  I'he  solicitude  of  the  churches 
to  {X)ssess,  immediately,  uie  more  exteniuve  books  of  the  New 
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esBtement,  would,  doubtless,  Uiduoe  them  to  make  a  great  ex- 
&0&  to  acquire  copies;  but,  probably,  the  smaller  would  not 
;  80  much  spokeu  of,  nor  would  there  be  so  s^nrnff  a  deem 
obtain  them  without  delay.  Considering  how  difficult  it  is 
1W9  with  all  our  improvements  in  the  typognqphical  art,  to 
oltiply  copies  of  the  Scriptures  with  sumcient  rapidity,  it  is 
ily  wonderful,  how  so  many  churches  as  were  founded  dur- 
g  the  first  century,  to  say  nothing  of  individuals,  could  all 
\  supplied  with  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  when  there 
u  no  speedier  method  of  jmroducing  them  than  by  writbig 
'ery  letter  with  the  penl  The  pen  of  a  ready  wnter  must 
eOi  indeed,  have  been  of  immense  value.  The  idea  enter- 
med  by  some,  especially  by  Dodwell,  that  these  books  lay 
r  a  long  dme  locked  up  m  the  coffers  of  the  churches  to  whicn 
jey  were  addressed,  and  totally  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
ondi  is  in  itself  most  improbable,  and  is  repugnant  to  all  the 
Stimony  which  exists  on  the  subject.  Even  as  early  as  the 
m  when  Peter  wrote  his  second  Episde,  the  writings  of 
aul  were  in  the  hands  of  the  churches,  and  were  classed  with 
le  other  Scriptures.*  And  the  citation  from  these  books  by 
le  earliest  Christian  writers,  living  in  different  countries,  de- 
QOStrates,  that  from  the  time  of  weir  publication,  they  were 
Qght  after  with  avidity,  and  were  widely  dispersed.  How 
tense  the  interest  whidti  the  first  Chrisdaas  felt  in  the  writ** 
gs  of  the  apostles  can  scarcely  be  conceived'by  us,  who  have 
)en  ^miliar  with  these  books  from  our  earliest  yeanu  How 
iUqitous  would  they  be^  for  example,  who  had  never  seen 
Isjod,  but  had  heard  of  his  wonderful  conversion,  and  extraor- 
inaiy  labomrs  and  gifts,  to  read  his  writings  I  And  pobably 
ley  who  had  enjoy^  the  high  privil^^  of  hearing  this  apostle 
(each,  would  not  be  less  d^ous  oi  reading  his  £];4stlesl  As 
e  know,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as  froos  tes-> 
Dumj,  that  many  uncertain  accounts  of  Christ's  discourses 
id  miracles  had  obtained  circulation,  how  greatly  would  the 
dmitive  Christians  rejoice  to  obtain  an  authentic  history  frooa 
le  pm  of  an  Apostle,  or  fr<»n  one  who  wrote  predsoly  what 
as  dictated  by  an  Apostle  I  We  need  no  longer  wonder,  thcare- 
te,  that  every  church  should  wish  to  possess  a  collection  of 
le  writings  ot  the  Apostles;  and  knowing  them  to  be  the  pnn 
Bctions  ca  inspired  men,  they  would  want  no  further  sanction 
I  their  authority.  All  that  waa  reqniislte  was,  to  be  certain 
nft  the  book  was  indeed  written  by  the  apostle,  whose  name 
;  bore.     And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  that  some  things  in 

*  3Pet.  iii,  14,  15. 
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Paul'ft  Epistles,  which  seem  to  oommon  reader^  to  be  of 
importance,  were  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Such  as — ** 
Tertius,  who  wrote  this  Epistle,  salute  you.* — The  sail 
tion  of  me,  Paul,  with  mine  own  hand.t — Ye  see  how  laigei 
letter  I  have  written  to  you  with  mine  own  hand.t — The  i 
tation  by  the  hand  of  me,  Paul.) — The  salutation  of  Paul 
mine  own  hand,  which  is  the  token  in  every  Epistle:  i 
write.  §"  This  apostle  commonly  employed  an  amanu 
but  that  the  churcnes  to  which  he  wrote  might  have  the 
ance  of  the  genuineness  of  his  Epistles,  from  seein|^  his  owi] 
hand-writing,  he  constantly  wrote  the  Salutation  himself;  »^ 
much  care  was  taken  to  have  these  sacred  writings  well  aut^ift>] 
ticated,  on  their  first  publication.  And  on  the  same  aocoontl 
it  was,  that  he  and  the  other  apostles  were  so  particular  in  giv- 
ing the  names,  and  the  characters,  of  those  who  were  the  bev- 
ers  of  their  Epistles.  And  it  seems,  that  they  were  ahmi 
committed  to  the  care  of  men  of  high  estimation  in  the  churai; 
and  commonly,  more  than  one  appears  to  have  been  intrusted 
with  this  important  conunission. 

If  it  be  inquired,  what  became  of  the  autographs  of  theK 
sacred  books,  and  why  they  were  not  preserved;  since  tUi 
would  have  prevented  all  uncertaint]^  respecting  the  true  read- 
ing, and  would  have  relieved  the  Biblic^  critic  from  a  laige 
slulre  of  labour?  It  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  nothing  dif- 
ferent  has  occurred,  in  relation  to  these  autographs,  from  that 
which  has  happened  to  all  other  ancient  wntings.  No  man 
can  produce  the  autograph  of  any  book  as  old  as  the  New  Tes- 
tament, unless  it  has  been  preserved  in  some  extraordinary 
way,  as  in  the  case  of  the  manuscripts  of  Herculaneum;  neither 
could  it  be  supposed,  that  in  the  midst  of  such  vicissitudes, 
revolutions,  and  persecutions  as  the  Christian  church  endured, 
this  object  could  have  been  secured  by  any  thing  short  of  a 
miracle.  And  God  knew,  that  by  a  superintending  providence 
over  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  they  could  be  transmitted  with 
sufficient  accuracy^  by  means  of  apographs,  to  the  most  distant 
fenerations.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  early  times  were  so  absorbed  and  impressed  with  the 
glory  of  the  truths  revealed,  that  they  gave  uiemselves  litde 
concern  about  the  mere  velucle  by  which  they  were  commu- 
nicated. They  had  matters  of  such  deep  interest,  and  so  novel, 
before  their  eyes,  that  they  had  neither  time,  nor  inclination, 
for  the  minuti^  of  criticism.     It  may  be,  therefore,  that  they 

*  Rom.  xvi,  22.        f  1  Cor.  xvi.  21.        J  Gal.  vi,  11. 
I  Col.  iv,  18.       §  2  Thcs.  Hi,  17. 
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lid  not  set  io  high  a  value  on  the  poesession  of  the  autograph 
kT  an  inspired  book  as  we  should,  but  considered  a  copy,  made 
with  scrupulous  fidelity,  as  equally  valuable  ivith  the  original. 
Knd  God  may  have  suffered  these  autographs  of  the  sacred 
ratings  to  periidi,  lest,  in  process  of  time,  they  should  have 
lecome  idolized,  like  the  brazen  serpent;  or  lest  men  should 
le  led,  superstitiously,  to  venerate  the  mere  parchment  and  ink, 
ind  form  and  letters,  employed  by  an  Apostle.  Certainly,  the 
listoiY  of  the  church  is  such,  as  to  render  such  an  idea  far 
lom  beiiig  improbable. 

But,  although  little  is  said  about  the  originals  of  the  Apofr- 
los*  writings,  we  have  a  testimony  in  Tertullian,  that  the  otc- 
Ikentic  letters  of  the  Apostles  might  be  seen  by  any  that  would 
ake  the  pains  to  go  to  the  churches  to  whicn  they  were  ad- 
lif—td.  Some,  indeed,  think  that  Tertullian  does  not  mean 
90  refer  to  the  autographs,  but  to  authentic  copies;  but  why 
jien  send  the  inquirer  to  the  churches  to  which  the  Epistles 
pere  addressed?  Had  not  other  churches,  all  over  the  world, 
nthentic  copies  of  these  Epistles  also?  There  seems  to  be 
jfood  reason,  therefore,  for  believing,  that  the  autc^raphs,  or 
iriginal  letters  of  the  Apostles,  were  preserved  by  the  churdies 
o  which  they  were  ad<uressed,  in  the  time  of  TertulUah.* 


SECTION  II. 


LTAlOaVEB  or  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TSSTAHSinr — CANONICAL  BOOKS 
ONLY  CITED  A8  AUTHORITT  BY  THE  PATHSEiv  AND  EEAD  IN  THE  CHURCHES, 
AS  SCRIPTURE. 


ilAvmo  declared  our  purpose,  to  place  the  settling  of  the  Can- 
in  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  fiofoting  of  authentic  testimonjr, 
re  will  now  proceed  to  adduce  our  autnorities,  and  thaXL  ^^^^gV^ 
dth  an  examination  of  the  ancient  catalc^ues  of  the  New  Tes- 
unent. 

The  slightest  attention  to  the  works  of  the  Fathers  will  con- 
inoe  any  one  that  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  were  held,  from 
be  beginning,  in  the  highest  estimation;  that  great  pains  were 
iken  to  distuiguish  the  genuine  productions  of  these  inspired 

*  See  note  B  in  the  Apfendix. 
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men,  from  all  odier  books;  that  they  were  sought  out  widi  ob- 
eonunon  diligence,  and  read  with  profound  attrition  and  tcm- 
sationy  not  only  in  private,  but  publicly  in  the  churdieB;  mi 
that  they  are  cited  and  referred  to,  universally,  aa  deoiaiv^  oa 
evexy  pcnnt  of  doctrine,  and  as  authoritative  standards  for  the 
T^ralation  of  fiadth  and  practice. 

This  bdng  the  state  of  the  case  when  the  books  of  the  Nev 
Testament  werecommumcuted  to  the  churdies,  we  aie  e»- 
abledy  in  v^;ard  to  most  of  them,  to  produce  testimony,  of  the 
most  satisfactory  kind,  that  they  were  admitted  into  the  CSanom 
and  received  as  mspired,  by  the  universal  consent  of  Chriativtti 
in  evefy  part  of  the  world*  And  as  to  those  few  books,  oon^ 
eemiiig  whieh  some  persons  entertain  doubts,  it  can  be  shawn, 
that  as  soon  as  their  claims  were  fully  and  impartially  investi- 

Sed,  they  also  were  received  with  universal  consent.  And 
t  other  books,  however  excellent  as  human  compoeitionsy 
were  never  put  upon  a  level  with  the  Canonical  books  of  the 
New  Testament;  that  spurious  writings,  under  the  namea  of 
the  Apostles,  were  promptly  and  decisively  rejected,  and  that 
the  churches  were  repeatedly  warned  against  such  Apocryphal 
books. 

To  do  justice  to  this  subject,  will  require  some  detail,  whidi 
may  appear  dry  to  the  reader,  but  should  be  interesting  to 
every  person  who  wishes  to  know  assuredly,  that  what  he  re- 
ceives as  Sacred  Scripture,  is  no  imposture,  but  the  genuine, 
authentic  productions  of  those  inspired  men,  whom  Christ  ap- 
pointed to  be  his  witnesses  to  the  world,  and  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  sacred  deposit  of  divine  truth,  intended  for  the  in- 
struction and  government  of  the  church  in  all  future  ages. 

In  exhibiting  the  evidence  of  the  Canonical  authority  of 
these  books,  we  shall  first  attend  to  some  general  considera- 
tions, which  relate  to  the  whole  volume,  and  then  adduce  tes- 
timony in  fevour  of  each  book  now  included  in  the  Canon. 

And  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  find,  that 
at  a  very  early  period,  Catalogues  of  these  books  were  publish- 
ed, by  most  of  the  distinguished  Fathers  whose  ^-ritings  have 
come  down  to  us;  and  that  the  same  has  been  done,  aJso^  by 
several  Councils,  whose  decrees  are  still  extant. 

These  catalogues  are,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly  harmo- 
nious. In  a  few  of  them,  some  books  now  in  the  Canon  are 
omitted,  for  which  omission  a  satisfactory  reason  can  commonly 
be  assigned.  In  the  fint  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
there  was  great  need  of  such  lists;  as  the  distant  churches 
and  common  Christians  were  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  spu- 
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imtangB,  whidi  seem  to  have  abounded  in  those  times. 
^  thensfine,  a  most  important  part  of  the  instruction  given 
ristianS)  by  theb  spiritual  gwdes,  to  inform  them  aoou« 
,  what  books  belonged  to  Uie  Canon.  Great  pains  were 
also^  to  know  the  truth  on  this  subject.  Pious  bishops, 
is  single  purpose,  travelled  into  Judea,  and  remained 
br  some  tmie,  that  they  might  learn,  aocuratelv,  every 
istance  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  these  writings. 
3  first  regular  Catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
which  we  find  on  record,  is  by  Origbn,  whose  extensive 
b1  knowledge  highly  qualified  him  to  judge  correcdy  in 
se.  He  had  not  only  read  much,  but  travelled  extent 
and  resided  a  great  part  of  his  life  on  the  confines  of 
in  a  situation  mvourable  to  accurate  infi^rmation  firom 
part  of  the  church,  where  any  of  these  books  were  ori- 
r  published.  Qrigen  lived,  and  flourished,  about  one 
id  years  after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John.  He  was, 
ae,  near  enough  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  these 
to  obtain  the  most  certain  information  of  thdr  authors, 
of  the  original  writings  of  this  great  and  learned  man 
•erished,  but  his  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes* 
t  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
v.*  It  was  contained  in  Origen's  Homilies  on  the  Goft- 
Matthew ;  and  was  repeatedm  his  Homilies  on  the  Goft- 
John. 

his  catalogue,  he  mentions,  The/bur  CrospelSf  ike  Acta 
Apostles^  Fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul^  Ttao  of  Peter ^ 
ofJohfi,  and  The  book  of  the  Revelation.  This  enu- 
3n  includes  all  the  present  Canon,  except  the  Epistles 
les  and  JtM^e,  but  tnese  were  omitted  by  accident,  not 
;  for  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  he  acknowledges 
Epistles  as  a  part  of  the  Canon.  .Ajid  while  Oiigen  mr^ 
us  with  so  full  a  catalc^e  of  the  books  now  in  the  Can- 
inserts  no  others;  which  proves,  that  in  his  time  the 
was  well  settled  am6ng  the  learned,  and  that  the  dis- 
1  between  inspired  writings  and  human  compositions  was 
rly  marked,  as  at  any  subsequent  period. 
he  work  entitled  Apostolical  Constttutions,  ascribed  to 
CNT  of  Rome,  there  is  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
Testament;  but  as  this  work  is  not  genuine,  and  of  an 
dn  author  and  age,  I  will  not  make  use  of  it. 
also,  the  catalogue  ascribed  to  the  Council  of  Nice, 
jenuine,  and  is  connected  with  a  story  wluch  bears  every 

•  Lib.  vj,  c.  25. 
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men,  from  all  odier  books;  that  they  were  sought  out  with 
eommoii  dUigence,  and  read  with  profound  attentkmand  vene* 
ratum,  not  only  m  private,  but  publicly  in  the  churdhes;  and 
that  they  are  cited  and  referred  to,  universally,  as  decisive  on 
every  point  of  doctrine,  and  as  authoritative  standards  for  the 
r^^iation  of  fiadth  and  practice. 

This  bdng  the  state  of  the  case  when  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  wereoommunicuted  to  the  churdies,  we  are  e»- 
abledy  in  v^;ard  to  most  of  them,  to  produce  testimony,  of  the 
most  satis&ctory  kind,  that  they  were  admitted  into  the  Canon, 
and  received  as  inspired,  by  the  universal  consent  of  Christians, 
in  eve^  part  of  the  world*  And  as  to  those  few  bodes,  oon^ 
eemiqg'  which  some  persons  entertain  doubts,  it  can  be  Afswn^ 
that  as  soon  as  their  claims  were  fully  and  impartially  investi- 
gated, they  also  were  received  with  universal  consent.  And 
that  other  books,  however  excellent  as  human  compoeitions» 
were  never  put  upon  a  level  with  the  Canonical  booKS  of  the 
New  Testament;  that  spurious  writings,  under  the  nwnes  of 
the  Apostles,  were  promptly  and  decisively  rejected,  and  that 
the  chordies  were  repeatedly  warned  against  such  Apocryphal 
books. 

To  do  justice  to  this  subject,  will  require  some  detail,  wbidi 
may  appear  dry  to  the  reader,  but  should  be  interesting  to 
every  person  who  wishes  to  know  assuredly,  that  what  he  re- 
ceives as  Sacred  Scripture,  is  no  imposture,  but  the  genuine, 
authentic  productions  of  those  inspired  men,  whom  Cnrist  ap- 
pointed to  be  his  witnesses  to  the  world,  and  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  sacred  deposit  of  divine  truth,  intended  for  the  in- 
struction and  government  of  the  church  in  all  future  ages. 

In  exhibiting  the  evidence  of  the  Canonical  authority  of 
these  books,  we  shall  first  attend  to  some  general  consideTa- 
iions,  which  relate  to  the  whole  volume,  and  then  adduce  tes- 
timony in  favour  of  each  book  now  included  in  the  Canon. 

And  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament^  we  find,  that 
at  a  very  early  period,  Catalogues  of  these  books  were  publish- 
ed, by  most  of  the  distinguished  Fathers  whose  writings  have 
come  down  to  us;  and  that  the  same  has  been  done,  aisos  by 
several  Councils,  whose  decrees  are  still  extant. 

These  catalogues  are,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly  harmo- 
nious. In  a  few  of  them,  some  books  now  in  the  Ctaum  are 
omitted,  for  which  cnnission  a  satisfactory  reason  can  commonly 
be  assigned.  In  the  fiist  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures^ 
there  was  great  need  of  such  lists;  as  the  distant  churches 
and  common  Christians  were  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  spu- 
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riouB  writangB,  wlddi  seem  to  have  abounded  in  those  times. 
It  was,  iheKiotey  a  most  important  part  of  the  instmction  given 
to  Christians^  by  thefar  q>intnal  gwdes,  to  inform  them  aocm- 
rately,  what  books  belonged  to  Uie  Canon.  Great  pains  were 
taken,  also^  to  know  the  truth  on  this  subject.  Pious  bishops, 
for  this  single  purpose,  travelled  into  Judea,  and  remained 
there  for  some  tune,  that  they  might  learn,  accurately,  every 
drcumstanoe  rdative  to  the  authenticity  of  these  writu^. 

The  first  r^ular  Catalogs  of  the  books  of  the  New^esta* 
ment,  which  we  find  on  record,  is  bv  Origbn,  whose  extensive 
Biblical  knowledge  highly  qualified  him  to  judge  correctly  in 
this  case*  He  had  not  only  read  much,  but  travelled  exten-» 
sively,  and  resided  a  great  part  of  his  life  on  the  confines  of 
Jud^  in  a  situation  mvourable  to  accurate  infi>rmation  firom 
part  of  the  church,  where  any  of  these  books  were  on- 
published.  Qrigen  lived,  and  flourished,  about  one 
years  afiter  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John.  He  was, 
therefore,  near  enough  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  these 
books,  to  obtain  the  most  certain  information  of  their  authom. 
Most  of  the  original  writings  of  this  great  and  learned  man 
have  perished,  but  his  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes* 
tament  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius,  in  his  EcdesiastiGal 
History.*  It  was  contained  in  Ori^en's  Homilies  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew ;  and  was  repeatedm  his  Homilies  on  the  Qo^ 
pel  of  John. 

In  this  catalogue,  he  mentions,  The/bur  Gospels^  ike  Acta 
of  the  Apostles^  Fourteen  Epietles  of  Paul^  Ttao  of  Peter ^ 
Three  ofJokn^  and  The  book  of  the  Revelation.  This  enu- 
meration includes  all  the  present  Canon,  except  the  Episties 
of  James  and  Jtuiey  but  tnese  were  omitted  by  accident,  not 
design;  fi>r  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  he  admowledgea 
these  Epistles  as  a  part  of  the  Canon.  .Ajid  while  Qrigen  &r- 
mshes  us  with  so  full  a  catalogue  of  the  books  now  in  tne  Can- 
on, he  inserts  no  others;  which  proves,  that  in  his  time  the 
Canon  was  well  settied  am6ng  the  learned,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  inspired  writings  and  human  compositions  waa 
as  clearly  mari&ed,  as  at  any  subsequent  period. 

In  the  work  entitied  Apostolical  Constitutions^  ascribed  to 
Clbmskt  of  Rome,  there  is  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament;  but  as  this  work  is  not  genuine,  and  of  an 
uncertain  author  and  age,  I  will  not  make  use  of  it. 

So,  also,  the  catalogue  ascribed  to  the  Council  of  Nice, 
is  not  genuine,  and  is  connected  with  a  story  which  bears  every 

•  Lib.  vi,  c.  25. 
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mark  .oi  superstitious  credulity/  This,  therefore,  shall  be  like- 
wise omitted.  We  stand  in  no  need  of  suspicious  testimony  <m 
this  subject.  Witnesses,  of  the  most  undoubted  veracity,  and 
distinguished  intelligence,  can  be  found  in  every  successive 
age. 

2.  The  next  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
to  which  I  will  refer,  is  that  of  Eusebius,  the  learned  histo- 
rian of  the  church;  to  whose  diligence  and  fidelity,  in  collect- 
ing Ecclesiastical  facts,  we  are  more  indebted,  than  to  the  la- 
bours of  all  other  men,  for  that  period  which  intervened  between 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  and  his  own  times.  Eusebius  may  be 
considered  as  giving  his  testimony  about  one  hundred  years 
after  Origen.  His  catalogue  may  be  seen  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History .f  In  it,  he  enumerates  every  book  which  we  have  now 
in  the  Canon,  and  no  others;  but  he  mentions  that  the  JEpisik 
of  James 9  the  second  of  Peter  ^  and  second  and  third  ((fjohn^ 
were  doubted  by  some;  and  that  Revelation  was  rejected  by 
some,  and  received  by  others;  but  Eusebius  himself  declares  it 
to  be  his  opinion  that  it  should  be  received  without  doubt. 

There  is  no  single  witness,  among  the  whole  number  of  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  who  was  more  competent  to  give  accurate 
information  on  this  subject  than  Eusebius.  He  had  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  searching  into  the  antiquities  of  the 
Christian  church;  and  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
the  records  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  many  of  which  are 
now  lost;  and  almost  the  only  information  whicn  we  have  of 
them  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  this  diligent  compiler. 

3.  Athanasius,  so  well  known  for  his  writings,  and  his  suf- 
ferings in  defence  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  in  his  Festal 
Epistle,  and  in  his  Synopsis  of  Scripture,  has  left  a  catalogue 
of  the  books  of  the  jNew  Testament,  which  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  Canon  now  in  use. 

4.  Cyril,  in  his  Catechetical  work,  has  also  given  us  a  ca- 
talogue, perfectly  agreeing  with  ours,  except  that  he  omits  the 
book  of  Hevelation,  Why  that  book  was  so  often  left  out  of 
the  ancient  catalogues  and  collections  of  the  Scriptures,  shall 

•  The;stoiT  is  briefly  this .The  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Nice  put  all 

the  books,  which  claimed  a  place  in  the  Sacred  Canon,  under  the  commu- 
nion  table  of  the  Church,  and  then  prayed  that  such  of  them  as  were  in- 
mired  might  be  found  uppermost,  and  the  Apocryphal  below ;  whereupon 
the  event  occurred  agreeably  to  their  wishes;  and  thus  a  clear  line  of  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  Canonical  books  and  such  as  were  not  Canon- 
ical. This  story  is  related  in  the  Synodicon  of  Popus,  an  obscure  writer, 
and  is  undcservmg  of  the  smallest  credit. 

t  Eusob.  Ecc.  Hist.  I.  iii,  c.  25,  comp.  with  c.  3. 
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be  mentioned  hereafter.  Athanasius  and  Cyril  were  eontem- 
porary  with  Eusebios;  the  latter,  however,  may  more  proper- 
ly be  considered  as  twenty  or  thirty  years  later. 

5.  Then,  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  all  the  bishops  assembled  in  the  Council 
ofLaodicea.  The  catalogue  of  this  Council  is  contained  in 
their  sixtieth  Canon,  and  is  exactly  the  same  as  ours,  except 
that  the  book  of  Revelation  is  omitted.  The  decrees  of  tms 
Coundl  were,  in  a  short  time,  received  into  the  Canons  of  the 
universal  church;  and  among  the  rest,  this  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  we  find,  that  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  there  was  a  universal  con- 
sent, in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  which  the  Christian  church 
extended,  as  to  the  books-  which  constituted  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  book  of  Re- 
velation; and  that  this  book  was  also  generally  admitted  to  be 
Canonical,  we  shall  take  the  opportumty  of  proving  in  the  se- 
quel of  this  work. 

6.  But  a  few  years  elapsed  from  the  meeting  of  this  coun- 
cil, before  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,  published  his  work  on  Heresies^  in  which  he  gives  a 
catalogue  of  the  Canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which, 
in  every  respect,  is  the  same  as  the  Canon  now  received. 

7.  About  the  same  time,  Gregory  Nazi anzen,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  in  a  poem,  on  the  True  and  Genuine  Scrips 
tures^  mentions  distinctly  all  the  books  now  received,  except 
Revelation. 

8.  A  few  years  later,  we  have  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  in  a  work  of  Philastrius,  bishop  of  JBrtaria,  in 
Italy,  which  corresponds  in  all  respects  with  those  now  received; 
except  that  he  mentions  no  more  than  thirteen  of  Paul's  Epis- 
tles. If  the  omission  was  designed,  it  probably  relates  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

9.  At  the  same  time  lived  Jerome,  who  translate  the  whole 
Bible  into  Latin.  He  furnishes  us  with  a  catalogue  answering 
to  our  present  Canon,  in  all  respects.  He  does,  however,  speak 
doubtfully  about  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  its  author.  But,  in  other  parts  of  his  writ- 
ings, he  shows,  that  he  received  this  book  as  Canonical,  as  well 
as  the  rest.* 

10.  The  catalogue  of  Rufin  varies  in  nothing  from  the 
Canon  now  received.t 

11.  Augustine,  in  his  work  on  Christian  Doctrine^  has  inr- 

*  Epist.  ad  Paulinum.  f  Expo<>.  in  Symbol.  Aposf. 
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lerted  the  names  of  the  bodes  of  the  New  Testamenty  wUdi, 
in  all  respects,  are  the  same  as  ours. 

12.  TAe  Cofmftf  Q^  CarfAc^,  at  which  Augustine  was  pre- 
sent, have  furnished  a  catalogue,  whidbi  pexferay  agrees  witfi 
ouis.  At  this  council,  forty-four  bishops  attended.  The  fist 
referred  to,  is  found  in  their  forty-eightn  Canon. 

13.  The  unknown  author,  who  goes  under  the  name  af 
DiONTSius  THE  Arbopagitb,  SO  dcscribes  the  Ikx^ls  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  to  show  that  he  received  the  very  same 
as  are  now  in  the  Canon. 

Another  sadsfoctory  source  of  evidence,  in  fovour  of  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as  now  received,  is  die  fiK^ 
that  these  books  were  quoted  as  Sacred  Scripture  by  all  the 
Fathers,  living  in  parts  of  the  world  the  most  remote  mm  eaidi 
other.     The  truth  of  this  assertion  will  fully  appear,  when  we 
eome  to  speak  paiticularly  of  the  books  which  compose  Ae 
Canon.     Now,  now  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  these  books, 
and  these  alone,  should  be  cited  as  authority,  in  Asia,  A£ricay 
and  Europe?  No  otiber  reason  can  be  assigned,  than  <me  of 
these  two:  either,  they  knew  no  other  books  which  claimed  to 
be  Canonical;  or,  if  they  did,  they  did  not  esteem  them  of 
equal  authority  with  those  which  they  cited.     On  either  of 
these  grounds  die  conclusion  is  the  same,  that  the  books  quoi* 
ed  08  Scripture  are  atone  the  CanonicoU  boohs.  To  apply  this 
rule  to  a  particular  case.  The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  is  Canoni- 
cal, because  it  is  continually  cited  by  the  most  ancient  Christ- 
ian writers,  in  every  part  of  the  world;  but  the  book  called 
TJke  Revelation  of  Peter  is  Apocryphal,  because  none  of  the 
early  Fathers  have  taken  any  testimonies  from  it.     The  same 
is  true  of  the  Acts  of  Peter  ^  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter.    These 
writings  were  totally  unknown  to  the  primitive  church,  and 
are  therefore  spurious.   This  argument  is  perfectly  conclusive, 
and  its  force  was  perceived  by  the  ancient  defenders  of  the 
Can<m  of  the  New  Testament.     Eusebius  repeatedly  has  re- 
course to  it;  and,  therefore,  those  persons  who  have  aimed  to 
unsetde  our  present  Canon,  as  Toland  and  DoowblI,  have 
iattempted  to  prove  that  the  early  Christian  writers  were  in  the 
habit  of  quotmg  indifferaitly,  and  promiscuously,  the  books 
which  we  now  receive,  and  others  which  are  now  rejected,  as 
Apocryphal.     But  this  is  not  correct,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Kyb,  Kichardson,  and  others.     The  true  method  of  deter» 
mining  this  matter,  is  by  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  pas- 
sages m  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  where  other  books  besides 
those  now  in  the  Canon  have  be^i  quoted.     Some  progress 
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waa  made  in  eoUectiiig  the  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 
thers, in  which  any  lefisrmoe  is  made  to  the  Apoo^rphal  booksi 
by  the  leained  Jereniiah  Jones,  in  his  New  Method  qf  settling 
ike  Oanonqftke  New  Testament,  butthework  was  1^  income 
plete.  Tim  author,  however,  positively  denies  that  it  is  com- 
mon lor  the  Fathers  to  cite  thoe  hookB  as  Scripture^  and  as- 
serts, that  there  aieooly  a  very  £ew  instances,  in  which  any  of 
than  seen  to  have  fitUen  into  this  mistake. 

A  third  proof  of  the  flreninneness  of  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  may  be  denved  from  the  &cty  that  these  books 
were  poUiGly  read  as  Scriptnre,  in  all  the  Christian  churches* 

As  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  read  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  synagogues,  so  the  early  chris- 
tians transfierred  the  same  practice  to  me  church;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  use  even  m  the  Apostles'  days,  as  appears  by 
CoL  iv,  16,  where  Paul  speaks  of  reading  the  Epistles  addressed 
to  the  churches,  as  a  thing  of  course,  ^^  And  wnen  this  Epistk 
is  read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church 
of  the  Laodioeans,  and  that  ye  likewise  read  the  Epistle  from 
Laodicea." 

Justin  Makttr  explicitly  testifies,  that  this  was  the  cus- 
tom in  the  begimiing  of  the  second  century.  ^'  On  the  day,** 
aays  he^  '^  which  is  called  Sunday,  there  is  a.  meeting  of  aM 
•(Cfaristiaos)  who  live  either  in  cities  or  country  places,  and  tie 
memoirs  cff  the  Apostles^  and  writings  of  the  Prophets,  are 
lead."* 

TiRTULLUN  is  equally  eaqdicit;  for,  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  meedags  of  Christians  far  worship,  he  sajrs,  *^They 
assemble  to  read  the  Scriptutes  and  offer  up  prayers;"  and  in 
another  place,  among  the  solonn  exercises  of  the  Lmrd's  Day, 
he  reckons,  ^^  Reading  the  Scriptores,  singing  Psalins,"  &ct 

The  same  account »  given  by  Ctprian,^  and  by  the  an- 
cient author  under  the  name  of  Diontsius  thb  AaBOPAGiTB,( 
and  by  several  other  ancient  authors.  Now  this  pnustice  of 
^ccadiBjg  the  Sacved  Scriptures  in  the  Christian  churches  began 
flo  eaify,  that  it  is  sctturcdy  possible  that  they  could  have  been 
ioipOBed  on  b^  suf^positious  writings.  A  wme  effectual  me- 
thod of  gnardmg  seadnst  Apocryphal  writings  obtaining  aplaoe 
tB  the  Qmon,  couM  not  mive  been  devisra.  It  afforded  aU 
the  mead)ers  of  the  church  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
hcKiks  were  acknowledged  as  Canonical,  and  precluded  all  op- 
pQfftiiBity  of  foisting  in  qpurious  works;  since,  if  this  had  beea 

♦  Ajwl.  ii,  p.  93.  t  Tertull.  De  Anima. 

t  Cfg.  Bpfist.  S6,  99.  $  Hierarchy  Bcc.  c.  3. 
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done  in  some  one  church,  the  practice  of  all  other  .churckes 
would  quickly  have  exposed  the  imposture.  Accordingly,  the 
Fathers  often  referred  to  this  custom,  as  the  ffuide  to  we  peo- 
ple, respecting  the  books  which  they  should  read:  *'  Avoid 
Apocryphal  £)oks,"  says  Cyril,  to  his  catechumen,  '^  and 
stody  carefully  those  Scriptures  only,  which  are  pMicfy  read 
id  the  church,**  A^ain,  having  g^ven  a  catal<^e  of  the  books 
of  Scripture,  he  adds,  *^  Let  others  be  rejected,  and  such  as 
ar^  not  read  in  the  churches^  neither  do  you  read  in  private.** 

It  was  decreed  in  the  Council  of  Laoidiceaj  *^  That  no  pri- 
vate Psalms  should  be  read  in  the  churches,  nor  any  books 
without  the  Canon;  but  only  the  Canonical  writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament."  The  same  thing  was  determined 
in  the  Council  of  Ccurthage.  But  notwith^anding  these  de> 
crees,  and  the  opinions  of  learned  Fathers,  there  were  some 
meces  read  in  some  of  the  churches  which  were  not  Canonical. 
Thus,  DioNTSius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  in  the  second  century, 
in  a  letter  to  the  church  of  Rome,  tells  them,  ''That  they 
read  in  their  assemblies  on  the  Lord's  day,  Clement's  Epistle. 
And  Eusebius  declares,  ''  That  in  his,  and  the  preceding  times, 
it  was  almost  universally  received,  and  read  in  most  churches." 
He  says  also,  ''That  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  was  read  in 
many  churches,"  which  is  confirmed  by  Athanasius  and  Rufin. 
Whilst  these  books,  which  are  not  now  in  the  Canon,  weie 
publicly  read  in  many  churches,  the  book  of  Revelation  was 
not,  according  to  Cynl,  read  in  the  churches;  nor  commanded 
to  be  read  by  the  council  of  Laodicea.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, at  first  view,  that  the  application  of  this  rule  would  ex- 
clude the  book  of  Revelation  from  the  Canon,  and  take  in  the 
Epistle  of  Clement  J  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  But  the 
rule  does  not  apply  to  every  thing  which  was  read  in  the 
churches,  but  to  such  books  as  were  read  as  Sacred  Scripture. 
It  has  i^peared  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  several 
books,  not  in  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  never- 
theless read  in  the  churches;  but  the  Fathers  carefully  distin- 
guished  between  these  and  the  Canonical  books.  They  were 
read  for  instruction  and  for  the  improvement  of  manners,  but 
not  as  authoiitv  in  matters  of  faitn.  They  distinguished  the 
books  read  in  the  churches  into  Canonical  and  Ecclesiastical; 
of  the  latter  kind,  were  the  books  mentioned  above,  and  some 
others.  The  reason  why  the  book  of  Revelation  was  not  di- 
rected to  be  read  publicly,  shall  be  assi^ed,  when  we  come 
to  treat  particularly  of  the  Canonical  authority  of  that  book. 

A  fourth  argument  to  prove  that  our  Canon  of  the  New 
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Testament  is  substantiaUy  correct,  may  be  derived  from  the 
early  versions  of  this  sacred  book  into  other  languages. 

Although  the  Gredc  language  wasextensivelykno^n  through 
the  Roman  empire,  when  me  Apostles  wrote;  yet  the  Christian 
church  was  in  a  short  time  extended  into  regions,  where  the 
common  people,  at  least,  were  not  acquainted  with  it,  nor  With 
any  language  except  their  own  vernacular  tongue.  While  the 
gift  of  tongues  continued,  the  difficulty  of  m^ing  known  the 
Gospel  to  such  people  would,  in  some  measure,  be  obviated; 
but  when  these  miraculous  powers  ceased,  the  necessity  of  a 
version  ci  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  into  the  language  of  the 
people,  would  baoome  manifest.  As  fieur,  therefore,  as  we  may 
be  permitted  to  reason  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  churches,  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that 
versions  of  the  New  Testament  were  made  shortly  after  the 
death  of  the  Apostles,  if  they  were  not  begun  before.  Can  we 
suppose  that  the  numerous  Christians  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
ami  the  various  parts  of  Italy,  would  be  long  left  without  hav- 
ing these  precious  books  translated  into  a  language  which  all 
the  people  could  understand?  But  we  are  not  left  to  our  own 
reasonings  on  this  subject.  We '  know  that,  at  a  very  early 
period,  Siere  existed  llatin  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  had  been  so  long  in  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  as 
to  have  become  considerably  corrupt,  on  which  account  he 
undertook  a  New  Version,  which  soon  superseded  those  that 
were  more  ancient.  Now,  although  nothing  remains  of  these 
ancient  Latin  Versions,  but  uncertain  fragments,  yet  we  have 
good  evidence  that  they  contained  the  same  books  as  were  in- 
serted in  Jerome's  Version,  now  denominated,  the  Vulgate. 

But,  perhaps,  the  Old  Syriac  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, called  Peshito^  ftunishes  the  strongest  proof  of  the  Ca- 
noniod  authority  of  all  the  books  which  are  contained  in  it. 
This  excellent  version  has  a  very  high  claim  to  antiquity;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  Syriac  scholars,  who  have 
profoundly  examined  this  subject,  was  made  before  the  close 
of  the  first  century. 

The  arguments  for  so  early  an  orifi^  are  not,  indeed,  con- 
elusive,  but  they  possess  much  probaoility,  whether  we  consi- 
der the  external,  or  internal  evidence.  The  Syrian  Christians 
have  always  insisted  that  this  version  was  made  by  the  apostle 
Thaddbus;  but  without  admitting  this  claim,  which  would 
put  it  on  a  level  with  the  Greek  original,  we  may  believe  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  brought  down  lower  than  the  second  century. 
It  is  univeisally  received  by  all  the  numerous  sects  of  Syrian 
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Chnsdans,  and  must  be  anterior  to  the  ekistenoe  of  the  ohkit 
of  them.  ManeB,  who  lived  in  the  seoond  oentmTs  pEobablv 
had  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  Syriac^  whidi  was  his 
natiTe  timgue;  and  Justin  Marttb,  when  he  testifies  that  tk^ 
Seiiptuies  of  the  New  Testament  were  read  in  the  AsscmUieB 
of  Christians,  on  every  Sunday,  probably  refers  to  Syrian 
Christians,  as  Syria  was  his  native  place;  where,  also,  he  had 
his  usual  residence.  And  Michablis  is  of  opinion,  that  Mb- 
LiTO,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  170,  has  expresslv  dedared,  tfait 
a  Syrian  Version  of  the  Bible  existed  in  his  tmie.*  Jbrcmmb 
also  testifies,  explicitly,  that  when  he  wrote,  the  Syiiac  BiUe 
was  publicly  read  in  tne  churches;  ^^  for,"  says  he,  ^'Efhuem 
the  Syrian  is  held  in  such  veneration,  that  his  writfaigs  are 
read  in  several  churches,  immediately  after  the  Zjessomsjirom 
ike  Bible.**  It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  Armenian  Vevoon, 
which  itself  is  ancient,  was  made  from  the  Syriac.t 

Now,  this  ancient  Version  contains  the  four  Gospels,  the 
Acts  o£  the  Apostles,  the  E^pistles  of  Paul,  includi^  that  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  liie  First  £pistle  of 
Peter,  and  the  Epistle  of  James.  Thus  feur,  then,  the  evidenoe 
of  the  present  Canon  is  complete;  and  as  to  those  books  omit- 
ted in  this  Veraon,  except  Revelation,  they  are  few  and  smdl, 
and  probably  were  unknown  to  the  translator,  or  the  evidence 
of  their  genuineness  was  not  ascertained  by  him.  And  as  it 
relates  to  Revelation,  the  same  reasons  which  excluded  it  bom 
so  many  ancient  catalogues,  probably  operated  here.  It  wis 
judged  to  be  too  mysterious  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  and  by 
common  Christians,  and,  therefore,  was  not  put  into  the  vo- 
lume which  was  read  publicly  in  the  churches. 

The  arguments  for  a  Latin  origin  of  this  Version  possess, 
in  my  judgment,  verv  little  force.y 

On  the  general  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  our  Canon, 
I  would  suDJoin  the  fi>llowing  remarks : — 

1.  The  agreement  amoi^  those  who  have  given  catalogues 
^f  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  earliest  times, 
is  almost  complete.  Of  thirteen  catalogues  to  which  we  have 
referred,  seven  contain  exactly  the  same  books  as  are  now  in  the 
Canon.  Three  of  the  others  differ  in  nothing,  but  the  mnis- 
sion  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  for  which  they  had  a  paitkiikr 
reason,  consistent  with  their  belief  of  its  Canomeal  authority ; 
and  in  two  of  the  remainii^  catalogues,  it  can  be  proved  that 

*  See  Note  A  at  die  end  of  Part  II.  f  Note  B. 

t  0|i  this  whole  subject,  consult  Jones  on  the  Canon,  MicliaeKs's  la- 
trodnction,  Milt's  IVolegomena. 
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the  bod»  omitted^  or  fepresented  as  doubt(ul,  were  leceiTed 
as  authentic  by  the  penons  who  hare  given  the  catalogues. 
It  may  be  assarted,  tlierefbre,  that  the  consent  of  the  andent 
chordb,  as  to  what  books  belonged  to  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  was  eomplete.  The  Sacred  Volume  was  as  ac- 
curately formed,  and  as  dearly  distinguished  from  other  books, 
in  the  tniid,  foiuth,  and  fifth  centuries^  as  it  has  ever  been  since. 
2*  Let  it  be  ccMisidered,  moreover,  that  the  earliest  of  these 
catalogues  was  given  by  Oriosn,  who  lived  within  a  hundred 
years  of  the  derai  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  who,  by  his  read- 
m^,  travels,  and  long  residence  in  Palestine,  had  a  full  know- 
leqgfe  of  all  the  transactions  and  writings  of  the  church,  until 
his  own  time.  In  connexion  with  this,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  these  catalogues  were  diitwn  up  by  the  most  learned,  pious, 
and  distinguished  men  in  the  church,  or  by  Councils;^  bim  that 
the  persons  furnishing  them,  resid^  in  different  and  remote 
parts  of  the  world;  as,  for  example,  in  Jerusalem,  Cesaraea, 
Carthage,  and  Hippo  in  Africa,  Constantinople,  Cyprus, 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor.  Thus,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Canon  was  early  agreed  upon,  and  that  it  was 
every  where  the  same;  therefore,  we  find  the  Fathers,  in  all 
their  writings,  appealing  to  the  same  Scriptures;  and  none  are 
chained  wim  rejecting  any  Canonical  book,  except  heretics. 

3.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  adduced,  that  it  was  never 
considerea  necessary,  that  any  council,  or  bishop,  should  give 
sanction  to  these  books,  in  any  other  way  than  as  witnesses, 
testifying  to  the  churches,  that  these  were  indeed  the  genuine 
writings  of  the  Aposties.  These  books,  therefore,  were  never 
considered  as  deriving  their  authority  from  the  church,  or  firom 
councils,  but  were  of  complete  authority  as  soon  as  published, 
and  were  delivered  to  the  churches  to  be  a  guide  and  standard 
in  all  things  relating  to  faith  and  practice.  The  Fathers  would 
have  considered  it  mnpious,  for  any  bishop,  or  coundl,  to  pre- 
tend to  add  anything  to  the  authority  of  inspired  books;  or 
to  daim  the  right  to  add  other  books  to  those  handed  down 
from  the  Aposties.  The  diurch  is  founded  on  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets^  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  comer-stone;  but 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  noways  dependent  for  their  authority 
on  any  set  of  men  who  lived  since  tney  were  written. 

4.  rie  may  remark,  in  the  last  place,  the  benignant  provi- 
dence of  God  towards  his  diurch,  in  causing  these  predous 
books  to  be  written,  and  in  watching  over  their  preservation, 
in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  persecutions;  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  malignant  derigns  of  the  enemies  of  the  church. 
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they  have  all  come  down  to  us  unmutilated,  in  the  original 
tonrue  in  which  they  were  penned  by  the  Apostles. 

Uur  liveliest  gratitude  is  due  to  the  ereat  Head  of  the 
Church  for  this  mvine  treasure,  from  which  we  are  permitted 
freely  to  draw  whatever  is  needifiil  for  our  instruction  and  coI^• 
solation.  And  it  is  our  duty  to  prize  this  precious  gift  €(  di- 
vine revelation  above  all  price.  On  the  Law  of  the  Lord, 
we  should  meditate  day  and  night.  It  is  a  perfect  rule— 4t 
shines  with  a  clear  light — ^it  exercises  a  salutary  infltience  on 
the  heart — ^it  warns  us  when  we  are  in  danger — ^reclaims  us 
when  we  go  astray — and  comforts  us  when  in  affliction.  The 
word  of  the  Lord  is  ^^  more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  yea,  than 
much  fine  gold;  sweeter  also  than  honey,  and  the  honey- 
comb."* lliey  who  are  destitute  of  this  inestimable  volume, 
call  for  our  tenderest  compassion;  and  our  exertions  in  circula- 
tine  the  Bible  should  never  be  remitted,  until  all  are  suppHed 
with  this  divine  treasure;  but  they  who  possess  this  Sacred 
Volume,  and  yet  neglect  to  study  it,  are  still  more  to  be  pitied) 
for  they  are  perishii^  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  In  the  midst  of 
light,  they  walk  in  ^irkness.  God  has  sent  to  them  the  word 
oflifej  but  they  have  lightly  esteemed  the  rich  gift  of  his  love. 
O  that  their  eyes  were  opened,  that  they  might  behold  won- 
drous things  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord! 


SECTION   IIL 


ORDER  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT — ^TIME  OF  THE  GOSPELS  BBINO 

WRITTEN — NOTICE  OF  THE  EVANGELISTS. 

The  order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  uniform 
in  the  Manuscripts  now  extant,  nor  are  they  mentioned  by  the 
Fathers.  Eusebius  arranges  them  thus: — The  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  Epistle 
of  John,,  and  the  Revelation  of  John.  "These,"  says  he, 
'•were  received  (except  the  last-mentioned)  by  all  Christians." 
Then  he  mentions  those  which  were  not  imanimously  received; 
as,  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  the  Second  <^ 
Peter,  and  the  Second  and  Third  of  John. 

•  Ps.  xix,  10. 
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Irbnaus,  who  lived  Umg  before  Eusebius,  has  not  given  a 
regular  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  he 
seems  to  have  followed  the  same  order. 

But  Athanasius,  in  his  Festal  Ejnstle,  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing order: — Hie  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Seven  Catholic  Epistles,  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the 
Revelation.  The  ancient  and  celebrated  Alexandrian  Manu- 
script follows  the  same  order;  as  also  does  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
but  he  does  not  mention  Revelation. 

The  arrangement  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Ckmncil  of  LaO" 
dicta,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Cyril;  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation being  left  out. 

John  Damascene,  and  Leontius,  follow  the  same  order. 

Tlie  order  of  the  Syrian  catalogues,  as  given  by  EIbedjesu, 
is — The  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  three  Ca- 
tholic Epistles  (their  Canon  at  first  contained  no  more),  and 
the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul. 

Rdfin's  order  is — The  Gospels,  the  Acts,  Paul's  Epistles, 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation. 

The  Council  of  Carthage  has  the  same. 

Gregory  Nazianzbn  the  same ;  only  Revelation  is  omit- 
ted. 

Amphilochius  the  same;  and  the  book  of  Revelation  men- 
tioned as  doubtful. 

NiCEPHORUs  of  Constantinople,  the  same;  and  Revelation 
omitted. 

This,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  the  order  in  which  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  succeeded  each  other  in  most  an- 
cient copies;  and  is  the  one  now  in  general  use. 

But  Epiphanius  has  an  order  different  from  any  of  these, 
as  follows: — The  four  Gospels,  Paul's  Epistles,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation. 

Jerome  follows  the  same  order;  and  also  Euthalius. 

Augustike  varies  in  his  arrangement  of  the  sacred  books. 
In  one  place,  he  puts  the  Acts  last,  except  Revelation;  and  in 
another,  he  places  it  after  Revelation.  He  also  varies  in  his 
arrangement  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  of  the  Catholic 
EpisUes. 

The  order  of  Innocent  the  First,  bishop  of  Rome,  is — 
The  four  Gospels,  Paul's  Epistles,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  the 
Acts,  and  Revelation. 

Isidore  of  Seville  has,  in  his  writings,  given  several  cata- 
IcMgues,  in  all  of  which  he  pursues  the  order  last  mentioned. 
Tne  same  writer  infinrma  us,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
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tament  were  usually  included  in  two  divisions)  or  volumes;  the 
first  containing  the  Gospels;  the  second,  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles;  the  hook  of  Revekiition  beinff  omitted. 

Chrysostom  follows  an  order  whi(£  appears  to  be  peculiar: 
he  places  first,  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul ;  next,  the  four 
Gospels;  then  the  Acts;  and  in  the  last  place,  the  Catholic 
Epistles. 

Gelasius  places  Revelation  before  the  Catholic  Epistks* 

The  Apostolical  CanoUf  as  it  is  called,  contains  the  follow- 
ing catalogue : — The  four  Gospels,  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul, 
seven  Catholic  Epistles,  two  Epistles  of  Clement,  the  Consti- 
tutions, and  the  Acts.  If  this  were,  indeed,  the  genuine  Can- 
on of  the  Apostles,  as  the  title  imports,  it  would  be  decisive, 
and  all  other  authorities  would  be  superfluous;  but  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  good  critics,  that  it  is  spurious,  and  of  no  autho- 
lityin  settling  the  early  Canon. 

The  order  of  the  four  Gospels  has  generally  been,  as  in  oar 
copies,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John. — Irenseus,  Origen,  Euse- 
bius,  Athanasius,  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  Gr^ory  Nasan- 
zen,  Amphilochius,  the  Syrian  Catalogues,  Jerome,  Rufin, 
Augustine,  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  with  most  others, 
agree  in  this  order. 

But  that  this  order  was  not  uniform,  appears  firom  Tertul- 
lian,  who  arranges  them  thus — Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark. 
And  the  same  order  of  the  Gospels  is  followed  in  the  very  an- 
cient Manuscript,  commonly  called  Codex  Cantabrigienns. 

There  is  very  little  variation  observed  in  the  arrangement 
of  Paul's  Epistles;  they  are  generally  found  in  the  same  older 
as  we  have  them  in  our  copies;  but  this  is  not  universally  th^ 
case — for  in  some  copies,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  occupes 
the  fourteenth  place  among  Paul's  Epistles,  and  in  others  the 
tenth.  But  in  all  copies,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  stands 
first,  though  not  first  m  the  order  of  time. 

With  respect  to  the  time  when  the  Gospels  were  written,  no 
precise  information  can  be  obtained,  as  ancient  authors  SSei 
considerably  on  the  subject.  It  seems  to  be  agreed,  however, 
that  they  were  not  published  immediately  after  the  aaoenaion 
of  Christ,  nor  all  at  the  same  time,  llic  best  thing  whidi  we 
can  do,  is  to  place  before  the  reader  the  principal  testimonies 
of  the  Fath^s,  and  leave  him  to  judge  for  himself.* 

The  earUest  writer  who  says  any  thmg  explidtly  on  this  sub* 
ject,  is  Irenjbus;  but  he  does  not  inform  us  what  time  inter- 

*  The  testimonies  here  adduced  are,  for  the  most  part,  selected  from  the 
Collectieiis-  of  Lardner,  to  whose  works  the  reader  is  referred. 
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•etween  the  Ksurrecdon  of  Christ)  and  the  writing  of 
rospelfl.  His  words  are,  *^  For  we  have  not  recdved  the 
Ige  of  the  way  of  salvation,  from  any  others  than  those 
m  the  Gimpd.  has  been  brooght  to  us;  which  Gospel 
ftt  preachea,  and  afterwards,  hy  the  will  of  God,  com- 
to  writing^,  that  for  tune  to  come  it  might  be  the  foun- 
wd  pillar  of  our  fisdtL  Nor  may  any  say  that  they 
d  before  they  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
*  after  that  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead,  and  they  (the 
!s)  were  endued  from  above,  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
which  had  come  down  upon  them,  they  received  a  per^ 
iwledge  of  all  things.  Tbey  went  forth  to  all  the  ends 
arth,  declaring  to  men  the  blessing  of  heavenly  peace ; 
all  of  them,  aiui  every  one  of  them,  the  Gospel  of  God/' 
,  let  it  be  considered,  that  Irenseus  was  the  disciple  of 
rp,  who  was  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John;  and  this 
ay  will  have  great  weight  in  confirming  the  fact,  that 
ipels  were  written  by  the  Apostles,  some  time  after  they 
to  preach;  and  that,  wherever  the  apostles  went,  they 
)d  the  same  Grospel  to  the  people. 
BBius,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  eo  often  to  have  recourse, 
j[iess  of  ancient  ecclesiasticfu  £Etcts,  does  not  fail  us  here : 
^  admirable  and  truly  diviiie  m^i,"  says  he,  ^^the  Apos- 
Christ,  did  not  attempt  to  deliver  the  doctrine  of  tneir 
with  the  artifice  and  eloquence  of  words.  •  .  .  Nor  were 
nc^ned  about  writing  books,  being  engaged  in  a  more 
Qt  ministry,  whidi  is  above  all  human  power.  Insomuch 
lul,  the  most  able  of  all,  in  the  furniture  of  words  and 
tas  left  nothing  in  writing  but  a  few  Epistles. — Nor  were 
t  of  our  Saviour's  followers  unacquainted  with  these 
as  the  Seventy  Disciples,  and  many  others,  besides  the 
?  ApostLes.  Nevertheless,  of  all  the  Disciples  of  our  Lord, 
rw  and  John  only  have  left  us  any  Memoirs;  who,  also, 
lave  been  informed,  were  impelled  to  write,  by  a  kind 
ssity." 

tODORE  of  Mopsuesta,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
peotury,  has  left  us  the  following  testimony: — ^^  After 
*d's  ascension  to  heaven,  the  Disciples  staid  a  good  while 
isalem,  visiting  the  cities  in  the  vicinity,  and  preaching 
to  the  Jews;  and  the  great  Paul  was  appointed  openly 
jch  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
process  of  Divine  Providence,  they,  not  being  allowed 
ine  themselves  to  any  one  part  of  the  earth,  were  con- 
to  remote  countries.     Peter  went  to  Rome;  the  others* 
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elsewhere.  John  took  up  his  abode  at  Ephesiis,  visitiiigy  liair- 
erer,  other  parts  of  Asia*  • . .  About  this  time,  the  EvangelistSy 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  published  their  Gompels,  whidi 
were  soon  spread  over  the  world,  and  were  received  by  all  the 
fedthiul  with  great  re«;ard.  .  .  •  That  numerous  Christians  in 
Asia  having  brought  these  Gospels  to  John,  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  write  a  further  account  of  such  things  as  were  needful 
to  be  known,  and  had  been  omitted  by  the  rest;  widi  wfaidi 
request  he  complied. " 

By  divers  Christian  writers  of  antiquity,  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  brethren  at  Rome,  wrote  a  short  Gospel^  aooord- 
ing  to  what  he  had  heard  related  by  Peter.  This  testfammy, 
among  others,  is  given  by  Jerome,  in  his  book  of  Ukutrumt 
Men. 

It  is  probable,  that  Peter  did  not  visit  Rome  before  the 
reign  of  P^ero;  perhaps,  not  imtil  Paul  had  returned  a  second 
time  to  that  city,  wmch  must  have  been  as  late  as  the  veer 
A.D.  63,  or  64.  Now,  as  the  brethren  requested  of  Man  to 
give  them,  in  writing,  the  substance  of  Peter^s  preadhing,  Ub 
Gospel  could  not  have  been  written  at  an  earlier  period.  And 
it  would  seem,  if  this  hct  be  undoubted,  that  they  had,  until 
this  time,  never  seen  a  written  Grospel;  and,  probably,  did 
not  know  that  there  was  one  in  existence. 

The  Jewish  war,  according  to  Josephus,  began  in  the  yev 
of  our  Lord  66,  and  ended  in  September  of  the  year  70;  when 
the  city  and  temple  were  brought  to  desolation.     Now,  there 
is  strong  probable  evidence,  uiat  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  were  finidied  before  this  war  commenced; 
that  is,  before  the  year  of  our  Lord  66.     Each  of  them  con- 
tains the  predictions  of  our  Lord,  respectii^  the  destractaon 
of  Jerusalem;  and  there  is  no  hint  in  any  of  them,  that  the 
remarkable  events  connected  with  this  overthrow  had  be- 
gun to  make  their  appearance.     But  there  are  some  expres- 
sions in  these  Gospels,  which  probably  indicate  that  the  writers 
thought  that  these  wonderful  events  were  at  hand:    Such 
as  the  following  admonition — <^  Let  him  that  readeth,  under- 
stand." 

It  is  certain,  that  the  Actq  of  the  Apostles  could  not  have 
been  finished  before  a,  d.  62,  or  63,  because  the  history  whidi 
it  contains  comes  down  to  that  time.  The  Gospel  by  Luke, 
was  probably  written  a  short  time  before;  at  least,  this  seems 
to  be  the  common  opinion  of  learned  men.  Jerome  supposes 
that  he  composed  his  Gospel  at  Rome;  Grotius  thinks,  that 
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when  Paul  left  Rome,  Luke  went  into  Greece,  and  there 
wrote  his  Crospel  and  the  Acts. 

From  the  introduction  to  Luke's  Gospel,  it  would  seem, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  authentic  written  Gospel  at  that 
time;  for  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  refer  to  such  when  he  says, 
^^  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth,  in  order, 
a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed 
among  us;*'  and  if  he  had  known  that  Matthew  had  written 
a  Gospel,  he  could  not  easily  have  avoided  some  reference  to 
it  in  this  place.  But  the  inference  of  Lardner  from  this  fact, 
that  no  authentic  Gospel  had  been  written  before  this  time,  is 
unauthorized,  and  repugiant  to  all  the  testimony  which  we 
have  on  the  subject.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  might  have 
been  circulating  for  some  time  among  the  churches  in  Judea, 
and  yet  not  be  known  to  Luke,  whose  labours  and  travels  led 
him,  in  company  with  Paul,  to  visit  the  Gentile  countries  and 
cities.  If  we  pay  any  regard  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  lived 
nearest  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  we  must  believe,  that  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  was  first  written,  and  in  the  vernacular 
dialect  of  Judea,  commonly  called  Hebrew.  The  writer  of 
this  Gospel  is  also  called  Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus.  He  was 
a  Galilean,  by  nation,  and  a  publican,  by  profession.  When 
called  to  follow  Christ,  he  was  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  cus- 
toms, where  the  taxes  were  paid,  but  he  immediately  left  all 
diese  temporal  concerns,  ana  attached  himself  to  Christ,  who 
afterwards  selected  him  as  one  of  the  Twelve.  From  this  time, 
he  seems  to  have  been  constantly  with  Christ  until  his  cruci- 
fixion, of  which  event  he  was  doubtless  a  witness ;  as  he  was 
also  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  his  Lord.  On  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  he  was  present  with  his  brethren,  and  partook  of 
the  rich  spiritual  enoowments  which  were  then  bestowed  on 
the  Apostles.  But,  afterwards,  there  is  no  explicit  mention  of 
him  in  the  New  Testament.  Li  lus  own  catalogue  of  the 
Twelve,  lus  name  occupies  the  eighth  place,  as  it  does  in  the 
Acts;  but  in  the  Usts  of  the  Apostles,  contained  in  the  Gospels 
of  Luke  and  Mark,  it  occupies  the  seventh  place. 

There  is  an  almost  total  obscurity  resting  on  the  history  of 
this  Apostle  and  Evangelist.  The  scene  of  his  labours,  after 
he  left  Judea,  seems  to  have  been  in  regions  of  which  we  pos- 
sess very  little  accurate  information  to  mis  day.  But  whether 
he  had  Parthia  and  Persia,  or  Ethiopia,  for  the  field  of  his 
apostolical  labours,  the  ancients  are  not  agreed.  It  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  he  should  have  preached  the  gospel, 
and  planted  diurches,  in  each  of  these  countries.    The  nis- 
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torito  Socrates,  in  his  distribution  oF  the  Apostles  amdng  tfae 
countries  of  the  globe,  assigns  Ethiofna  to  Afatdiew,  Partliis 
to  Tliomas,  and  India  to  Bartholomew. 

The  testimony  of  Eussbius  is  as  follows: — ^*  This  then  was 
the  state  of  the  Jews,  but  the  Apostles  and  Disciples  of  our 
Lord,  being  dispersed  abroad,  preached  in  the  whole  world — 
Thomas  in  Parthia;  Andrew  in  Scythia;  John  in  Asia,  who 
havii^  lived  there  a  long  time,  died  at  Ephesus.  Peter  preach- 
ed to  the  dispersed  Jews,  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithjmia,  Ca^ 
padocia,  and  Asia;  at  length,  coming  to  Rome,  he  was  there 
crucified,  with  his  head  turned  down  towards  the  earth,  at  his 
own  request.  Paul  also  died  a  martyr  at  Rome,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Origen,  in  the  third  tome  of  his  work  on  Genesis." 
But  Eusebius  makes  no  mention  of  the  Apostle  Matthew;  nor 
does  Jeromb,  in  his  account  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  a  circumstance  of  this 
Apostle's  mode  of  life,  but  nothing  more;  he  says,  '^  That  he 
was  accustomed  to  use  a  very  spare  diet,  ^ting  vegetables^  b«it 
no  flesh." 

Chrysostom,  in  one  of  his  Homilies,  gives  the  diaiacter  of 
Matthew,  but  Aimishes  us  with  no  facts. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  very  little  was  known  in  the 
West,  respecting  the  lives,  labours,  and  death  of  those  Apos- 
tles who  travelled  fiar  to  the  East.  None  of  them,  it  is  pro* 
bable,  ever  returned;  and  there  existed  no  regular  channels  for 
the  communication  of  intelligence  from  those  distant  regions. 
Hie  honour  of  martryd<xn  has  been  given  to  them  all;  and  the 
thing  is  not  improbable:  but  there  are  no  authentic  records 
from  which  we  can  derive  any  certain  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  Fathers^  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us, 
seem  to  have  been  as  much  in  the  dark  as  we  are,  respecting 
the  preaching  and  death  of  the  majority  of  the  Apostles.  HieM 
are,  it  is  true,  traditions  in  Ethiopia  and  the  East,  in  regaid 
to  some  of  them,  but  they  are  too  uncertain  to  deserve  any 
serious  consideration. 


SECTION  IV. 


TESTIMONIES  TO  If  ATTHEW's  GOSPEL — TIME  OF  PUBLICATION — ^LANOtTAGS  IN 

WRiCn  IT  WAS  OEIOINALLT  COMPOSED. 


But  widle  we  know  8o  little  of  tlie  apostolieal  laboom  of  the 
Erangeligt  Matthew,  it  is  pleasii^  to  find  that  the  testimonies 
Tespecting  the  eenuineness  of  his  &ospel,  are  so  early  and  full. 
To  these  we  will  now  direct  our  attention. 

PaI^ias,  bishc^  of  Ifierapolis,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
Apostle  John,  expressly  mentions  Matthew's  Gospel;  and  as- 
serts, **  That  he  wrote  the  divine  oracles  in  Hebrew." 

Irbnjeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  was  bom  in  Asia,  and  was 
acquainted  with  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John, 

£Ves  the  following  testimony: — **  Matthew,  then  among  the 
iws,  wrote  a  Gospel  in  their  language,  while  Peter  and  Paul 
were  preadiing  at  Rome  •  •  •  •  And  after  their  decease^ 
Marie,  also  die  disciple  of  Peter,  delivered  to  us  the  things 
which  had  been  preached  by  Peter;  and  Luke,  the  companion 
of  Paul,  put  down  in  a  book  the  Gospel  preached  by  him. 
Afterwaros,  John,  who  leaned  on  his  Lord's  breast,  puolished 
a  Gospel  for  the  inhabitants  of  Asia." 

In  another  place,  he  says,  ^  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was 
delivered  to  the  Jews." 

Oriobn,  who  was  bom  in  the  second  century,  and  wrote 
and  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  third,  has  left  us  the 
fMlowing  tesdmony: — ^^  Accor&ig  to  the  traditions  received 
by  me,  uie  first  Gospel  was  written  by  Matthew,  once  a  pub^ 
KcaB,  afterwards  a  IMsciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  delivered  it 
to  the  Jewish  believers,  composed  in  tl^e  Hebrew  language." 

And  in  another  place  he  says,  ^'  Matthew  wrote  for  the  He^ 
brews." 

EosHBius,  who  lived  about  a  hundred  years  later  than  On- 
gen,  informs  us,  that  *'  Matthew,  having  first  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  when  about  to  go  to  other  people,  de- 
Kvered  to  them,  in  their  own  language,  the  Gospel  written  by 
himself;  by  that  supplying  the  waurt  of  Igs  presence  with  them, 
whom  he  was  about  to  leave.' 
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In  the  Synopsis,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Athanasius, 
it  is  said,  ^^  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  the  Hebrew,  and  pub- 
lished it  at  Jerusalem." 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  testifies,  *^  That  Matthew  wrote  in  He- 
brew." 

Epiphanius  says  the  same,  and  adds,  '<  Matthew  wrote 
first,  and  Mark  soon  after  him,  being  a  follower  of  Peter  at 
Rome." 

Gregory  Nazianzex,  ^^  That  Matthew  wrote  for  the  He- 
brews." 

Ebbdjbsu,  the  Syrian,  ^  That  Matthew,  the  first  Evange- 
list, published  his  Gospel  in  Palestine,  written  in  Hebrew." 

Jbromb,  in  his  Commentary  on  Matthew,  testifies  that 
f*  The  first  Evangelist  is  Matthew,  the  publican,  sumamed 
Levi,  who  wrote  ms  Gospel  in  Judea,  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
chiefly  for  the  Jews  who  believed  in  Jesiis,  and  did  not  join 
the  shadow  of  the  Law  with  the  truth  of  the  Gospel." 

Again,  in  his  book  of  Eksclesiastical  Writers,  he  says, 
^^  Matthew,  called  also  Levi,  of  a  publican  made  an  Apostle, 
first  of  all  wrote  a  Gospel  in  the  Hebrew  language,  for  the  sake 
of  those  in  Judea  who  believed.  By  whom  it  was  afterwards 
translated  into  Greek,  is  uncertain." 

Chrysostom,  in  his  introduction  to  this  Gospel,  writes, 
^*  Matthew  is  said  to  have  written  his  Gospel  at  the  request  of 
the  Jewish  believers,  who  desired  him  to  put  down  in  writing 
what  he  had  said  to  them  by  word  of  mouth;  and  it  is  said,  he 
wrote  in  Hebrew." 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  testimonies  fifom 
later  writers;  but  as  they  mention  some  circumstances,  pro- 
bably received  by  tradition,  and  not  contained  in  the  earlier 
testimonies,  I  will  subjoin  a  few  of  them. 
•  CosMAS,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  reports,  that 
**  Matthew  is  the  first  that  wrote  a  Gospel.  A  persecution 
having  arisen  after  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  and  he  having  re- 
solved to  go  from  that  place,  the  beuevers  entreated  him  to 
leave  with  them  a  written  instruction;  with  which  request  he 
complied." 

Another  author  of  this  century,  who  wrote  a  discourse  on 
Matthew,  has  left  this  testimony:. — ^^  The  occasion  of  Mat- 
thew's writing  is  said  to  have  been  this: — There  beine  a 
great  persecution  in  Palestine,  so  that  there  was  danger  lest 
me  fidthfiil  should  be  dispersed;  that  they  might  not  be  with- 
out teaching,  they  requested  Matthew  to  write  for  them  an  ac- 
curate history  of  all  Christ's  words  and  woriu;  that  wherever 
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they  should  be,  they  might  have  with  them  the  gromid  of  their 
faith." 

In  the  Paschal  Chronicle^  written  in  the  seventh  century,  it 
is  intimated,  *^That  Matthew  published  his  Gospel  about  fif- 
teen years  aAer  our  Lord's  ascension." 

EuTHYMius,  in  the  bejrinninfir  of  the  twelfth  century,  says, 
"  That  this  Gospel  was  first  written  in  the  Hebrew  laifiguage 
for  the  Jewish  believers,  eight  years  after  our  Lord's  ascen- 
sion.'* 

From  these  testimonies,  it  appears,  that  the  Fathers  had  no 
certain  knowledge  of  the  exact  time  when  Matthew  wrote  his 
Gospel.  Irenseus  refers  it  to  the  period  when  Paul  and  Peter 
were  preaching  at  Rome,  but  he  speaks  vaguely  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  writers  who  mention  a  precise  time,  lived  at  too  late  a 
period  to  give  testimony  on  this  subject.  But  all  agree  that 
this  was  the  first  Gospel  written. 

Among  the  modems,  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion,  as 
mi^ht  be  expected,  where  there  is  little  else  than  conjecture  to 
guide  them. 

Lardi^er  and  Basnage  supposed  that  this  Gospel  was  not 
written  before  a.d.  64. 

Cave  thought  that  it  was  written  fifteen  years  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ. 

Jer.  Jones  is  in  fisivour  of  that  opinion  which  places  it  eight 
years  after  the  ascension. 

Grotius  and  G.  J.  Vossius  are  of  the  same  opinion.  So 
also  is  Wetstein. 

But,  Tillbmont  carries  it  up  to  the  third  year  after  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour.* 

Lardnbr  and  Perot  have  adduced  ailments  for  a  late 
origin  of  this  Gospel,  derived  firom  internal  evidence,  but  they 
are  of  very  inconsiderable  weight. 

As  it  is  agreed  that  it  was  written  before  Matthew  left  Judea 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  as  this  event  seems 
to  nave  occurred  aner  the  persecution  which  was  raised  in  Judea 
against  the  church,  it  seems  probable,  that  they  are  nearest  the 
truth  who  place  it  about  eight  years  after  the  ascension  of 
Christ;  which  date  unites  more  writers  in  its  support  than  any 
[>ther. 

Not  only  the  date,  but  the  original  language  of  this  Gospel, 
baa  been  made  a  subject  of  controversy.     By  the  testimonies 

•  Tomline,  Townson,  Home,  Townsend,  &c.  plead  for  «in  early  origin  . 
•>f  this  Cfospel,  referring  it  to  a.d.  36,  or  37. 
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iJready  cited,  it  seems  that  there  was  but  one  opiniim  among 
the  ancients  in  regard  to  this  matter.  With  one  voice  €bej 
inform  us,  that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew;  or  in  the  vernacu- 
lar tongrue  of  the  Jews,  which  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the 
Christian  Fathers,  is  called  Hebrew.  This  language  is  now 
called  Syro-Chaldaic,  or  Western  Aramean,  but  it  oonsiated 
chiefly  of  words  derived  from  a  Hebrew  origin,  and  was,  in 
fact,  tne  Hebrew,  corrupted  by  a  large  mixture  of  foreifi^  words, 
and  by  various  changes  in  the  prefixes  and  affixes  of  tne  words. 
This  was  the  language  in  which  Jesus  Christ  spoke  and  de- 
livered all  his  disa)ur8es;  and  which  the  Apostles  were  aocus* 
tomed  to  speak  from  their  childhood. 

Althougn  the  Greek  language  was  understood  by  all  the 
learned  in  Judea  at  this  time,  and  by  many  of  the  people,  yet 
it  was  not  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews  dwelling  in 
Palestine.  In  a  book  composed  for  the  immediate  use  of  the 
churches  in  Judea,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  that 
language  which  they  all  understood ;  which  was  neither  pure 
Heorew  nor  Greek.  The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is,  there* 
fore,  strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 


And  if  it  were  not  so,  yet  when  the  judgment  of  modern  cri- 
tics stands  opposed  to  the  universal  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
in  regard  to  a  matter  of  &ct,  which  occurred  not  long  before 
their  time,  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  which  is  most  de» 
serving  of  credit. 

There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  attending  this  opinioQ, 
which  is,  that  it  supposes  that  the  original  of  this  Gospel  is 
lost,  and  that  we  have  nothing  but  a  translation,  which  opi- 
nion would  lessen  its  Canonicsu  authority. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  is  a  consequence  of  a  serious 
kind,  and  one  which  ought  not  to  be  received  respecting  any 
Canonical  book  without  necessity.  But  does  this  conclusion 
necessarily  follow  from  the  admission,  that  this  Gospel  was 
originally  composed  in  the  Hebrew  language?  Might  there 
not  have  been  a  version  immediately  prepared  by  the  writer 
himself,  or  by  some  other  person  under  his  superintendence? 
This  being  the  first  Gospel  that  was  composed,  it  would  natu- 
rally be  in  great  request  with  all  Christians  who  knew  of  its 
existence;  and  as  none  but  the  Jewish  Christians  could  un- 
derstand it  as  first  published,  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that 
a  request  was  made  of  the  author  to  publisn  an  edition  of  it 
in  Greek  also,  by  those  who  did  not  understand  the  Hebrew; 
or  by  such  as  were  going  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  countries 
where  the  Greek  language  was  in  common  use. 
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It  has  been  considered  a  strong  objection  to  the  Hebrew 
original  of  this  Gospel,  that  no  person  whose  writings  have 
come  down  to  us,  has  intimated  that  he  had  ever  seen  it;  and 
from  the  earliest  times  it  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  Greek 
language.  But  this  &et  is  perfjpctly  accordant  with  the  sup- 
position now  made;  for  the  desolation  of  Judea,  and  dispersion 
of  the  Jewish  Christians,  having  taken  place  within  a  few 
years  after  the  publicatioti  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  copies  of 
the  original  He  Drew  would  be  confined  to  the  Jewish  converts; 
and  as  other  Christians  had  copies  in  the  Greek,  of  equal 
authenticity  with  the  Hebrew,  no  inquiries  would  be  made  a£- 
ter  the  latter.  These  Jewish  Christians,  after  their  removal^ 
dwindled  away  in  a  short  time,  and  a  laxee  part  of  them  be- 
ctUM  erroneous  in  their  faith;  and  though  tbey  retained  the 
llabrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  they  altered  and  corrupted  it,  to 
Utvit  their  own  heretical  opinions.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  was  the  identical  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  wnich,  in  process  of  time,  was  greatly  mutilated 
and  corrupted  by  the  Ebionites.  Of  this  Gospel  much  is  said 
by  the  Fathers,  and  in  the  proper  place  we  shall  give  some 
account  of  it. 

The  only  remaining  objection,  of  any  weight,  against  the 
ancient  opinion,  is,  that  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  ag 
we  now  have  it,  has  no  appearance  of  being  a  translation,  but 
has  the  air  and  style  of  an  orifi^al.  But  if  the  hypothesis 
suggested  above  be  adopted,  this  objection  also  will  vanish; 
for  according  to  this,  the  Greek  is  an  original,  as  well  as  the 
Hebrew,  it  having  been  written  by  Matthew  himself,  or  by 
some  disciple  undo*  his  direction.  But  whether  the  Greek  of 
St  Matthew  was  written  by  himself  or  not,  it  is  certain,  that 
it  was  not  later  than  the  Apostolic  age,  and  received  the  ap- 
probation of  Aposdes  or  Apostolic  men,  which  is  sufficient  to 
establish  its  authenticity.* 

*  The  learned  world  have  been  nearly  equally  divide4  on  the  question, 
vhedMr  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  or  Greek.  In  ravour  of 
t|)0  fivmer  cpnioD,  may  be  cited,  Bellarmine,  Grotiut,  Casaubon,  Walton, 
joipliiie.  Cave,  Hmpmoi^d,  MiU,  Harwood,  Owen,  Campbell,  A.  Clarke, 
Simoq,  Tillemont,  Prjtius,  Pu  Pin,  Calmet,  Michaelis,  Marsh,  and 
others.  In  favour  of  the  Greek  origin  of  this  Gos[Jel  the  names  are  not 
less  numerous,  nor  less  respectable.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned, 
Erasmus,  Paraeus,  Calvin,  Le  Clcrc,  Fabricius,  Pfeiffer,  Lightfoot,  Beau- 
sobie,  Basnage,  Wetstein,  Rumpoeus,  Whitby,  Edelman,  Hoffman,  Mol- 
denhfiver,  \aser,  Mascb,  Harles,  Jones,  Jortin,  Lardner,  Hey,  Hales, 
Hewlett,  and  others. 

The  two  opinions  were  supported  by  a  weight  of  argument  and  autho- 
rity so  nearly  balanced  f  that  Dr  Hey,  Dr  Towpson,  and  a  few  others, 
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008PEL  OF  MARK — ON  WHAT  OCCASION  PUBLISHED — ASCRIBED  TO  THE 
DICTATION  OF  PETER  BT  ALL  THE  FATHERS. 


The  author  of  the  second  Gospel,  as  they  stand  in  the  Canon, 
was  Mark;  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter  v,  13;  but  whether  he  was  the  same  as  John  Maik,  of 
Jerusalem,  who  travelled  for  a  while  with  Paul  and  BarnalMis, 
has  been  doubted  by  Grotius,  Cave,  Dupin,  and  llllemont; 
but  the  conmion  opinion  is  in  its  favour,  and  the  objections  to 
it  are  not  of  much  weight;  and  as  there  is  no  clear  evidence^ 
that  there  were  two  persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, I  shall  consider  all  that  is  said  of  Mark  as  having  refer- 
ence to  the  same  person. 

Paul  was  offended  at  him  because  he  declined  accompany- 
ing him  and  Barnabas  on  the  whole  tour  which  they  took  to 
preach  the  Gospel;  for,  when  they  came  to  Perga,  Mark  de- 
parted from  them,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  And  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  about  to  undertake  a  second  journey 
together,  the  latter  insisted  on  taking  Mark,  as  their  minister, 
but  Paul  would  by  no  means  consent  to  it,  because  he  had  for- 
saken them  on  their  first  mission.  This  difference  of  opinion 
gave  rise  to  a  sharp  altercation,  which  terminated  in  the  se- 
paration of  these  venerable  colleagues.  Mark  now  travelled 
with  Barnabas,  but,  probably,  soon  afterwards  attached  him- 
self to  Peter,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  continued  until  the 
death  of  that  Apostle. 

But  Paul  himself  seems  to  have  been  reconciled  to  Mark, 
and  to  have  valued  his  assistance  in  the  work  of  the  ministry; 
for,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  writes,  "Take 
Mark  and  bring  him  with  thee,  for  he  is  profitable  unto  me 
for  the  ministry."*  He  also  mentions  him  in  his  Epistle  to 
Philemon  .f 

have  adopted  a  middle  course,  viz.  the  opinion  stated  above,  that  there 
were  two  originals;  by  wliich  theory  all  difficulties  are  removed.  The 
only  objection  is,  the  want  of  evidence.  Home  and  Townsend  have 
adopted  this  opinion.  See  Home's  Introd.  vol.  iv,  part  ii,  c.  ii,  sec.  ii, 
p.  267. 

•  2Tim.  iv,  II.  f  Phil.  24. 
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When  tliis  Gospel  was  composed,  has  not  been  particularly 
entioned  by  any  ancient  author,  except  that  it  is  said  to  have 
^n  after  Feter  came  to  Rome,  which  could  not  be  much 
rlier  than  a.d.  62,  or  a.d.  63.  It  is  stated,  that  Mark 
IS  requested  by  the  brethren  at  Rome  to  put  down  in  wiit- 
T  the  substance  of  Peter's  preaching;  and  on  this  account, 
Ls  Gospel  among  the  primitive  Christians  was  as  familiarly 
.own  by  the  name  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  as  of  Mark.  This 
cumstanoe  has  led  some  to  assert  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gos- 
1  in  Latin,  as  this  was  the  language  of  Rome;  but  in  those 
ys  almost  all  the  Romans  understood  Greek;  and  the  Jewish 
averts,  who  composed  a  large  portion  of  the  first  churches, 
iderstood  Greek  much  better  than  Latin.  But  there  is  no 
ed  to  arrue  this  point.  There  is  no  ancient  author  who  tes- 
tes that  Mark  wrote  in  Latin.  The  testimony  is  uniform 
at  he  wrote  in  Greek. 

Baronius  is  almost  the  only  learned  man  who  has  advocated 
e  Latin  original  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  he  has  nothing 
produce  in  favour  of  this  opinion  from  antiquity,  except 
e  subscription  to  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Persic  versions  of 
e  New  Testament,  where,  at  the  end  of  Mark's  Gospel,  it 
said,  "  He  spoke  and  preached  in  Latin  at  Rome;"  but 
is  does  not  say  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Latin. 
But  these  subscriptions  are  of  very  little  authority  in  mat- 
rs  of  this  kind.  No  one  knows  wnen,  or  by  w^hom,  they 
:re  placed  there;  and  although  three  versions  are  mentioned, 
ey  make  up  no  more  than  one  witness,  for  probably  all  the 
hers  borrowed  this  inscription  from  the  Syriac. 
Augustine  called  Mark,  ^Hhe  abridger  of  Matthew;"  and 
must  be  confessed,  that  he  often  uses  the  same  words,  and 
Us  more  concisely  what  the  other  had  related  more  copiously ; 
it  there  is  satisfactory  evidence,  that  Mark's  Gospel  is  an 
i^nal  work.  There  are  many  things  which  are  not  in  the 
o^pel  of  Matthew,  and  some  mentioned  by  that  Evangelist 
e  here  related  with  additional  circumstances. 
All  authors  do  not  agree  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  at 
ome,  but  some  think  at  Alexandria:  the  former  opinion, 
»wever,  was  received  by  the  Fathers  with  almost  universal 
nsent. 

Some  of  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  respecting  this  Gos- 
1  will  now  be  given. 

EusEBius,  out  of  Papias,  and  a  lost  work  of  Clement  of 
lexandria,  relates,  ^^  That  when  Peter,  in  the  reign  of 
laudius,  had  come  to  Rome,  and  had  defeated  Simon  Ma- 
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gus,  the  people  were  so  inflamed  with  love  for  the  Chiistian 
truths,  as  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  hearing  of  them,  unlea 
they  also  had  them  written  down.  That  accordingly,  they, 
witn  earnest  entreaties  applied  themselves  to  Mark,  uie  con^ 
panion  of  Peter,  and  wnose  Gospel  we  now  have,  praying 
oim  that  he  would  write  down  for  them,  and  leave  witn  thenst 
an  account  of  the  doctrines  which  had  been  preached  to  them; 
that  they  did  not  desist  in  their  remiest,  till  they  had  prevukd 
on  him,  and  procured  his  writing  that  which  is  now  the  Go^ 
pel  of  Mark.  That  when  Peter  came  to  know  this,  he  wai| 
Dv  the  direction  of  the  Holv  Spirit,  pleased  with  the  requeit 
of  the  people,  and  confirmed  the  Gospel  which  was  written  fan 
the  use  of  the  churches."* 

The  same  Edsbbius  relates,  in  another  part  of  his  works, 
what  Papias  had  testified  concerning  Mark's  Gospel,  '^  That 
Mark,  who  was  Peter's  interpreter,  exactly  wrote  down  whit* 
soever  he  remembered,  though  not  in  the  same  order  of  time 
in  which  the  several  things  were  said  or  done  by  Christ ;  for 
he  neither  heard  nor  followed  Christ,  but  was  a  companion  of 
Peter,  and  composed  his  Gospel,  rather  with  the  intent  of  tk 
people's  profit,  than  writing  a  regular  history;  so  that  he  is 
in  no  fault,  if  he  wrote  some  things  according  to  his  memoryy 
he  designing  no  more  than  to  omit  nothing  which  he  had 
heard,  and  to  relate  nothing  &lse."t 

Another  testimony,  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  is  given 
by  Eusebius,  in  which  it  is  said,  "When  Peter  was  publidy 
preaching  the  gospel  at  Rome,  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  many  of  the  converts  desired  Mark,  as  having  been 
long  a  companion  of  Peter,  and  who  well  remembered  what  he 
preached,  to  write  down  his  discourses;  that  upon  this  he 
composed  his  Gospel,  and  gave  it  to  those  who  made  this 
request,  which,  when  Peter  knew,  he  neither  obstructed  nor 
encouraged  the  work."J 

Irbn^us  says,  "  That  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
who  had  been  preaching  at  Rome,  Mark,  the  disciple  and  in- 
terpreter of  Peter,  wrote  down  what  he  had  heard  him  preadi.'' 

Tebtullian  informs  us,  "  That  the  Gospel  pubhsbed  by 
Mark  may  be  reckoned  Peter's,  whose  interpreter  he  was." 

Origen  adds,  "  That  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  according  to 
the  dictates  of  Peter." 

Jerome  tells  us,  "  That  Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter 
of  Peter,  wrote  a  short  Gospel,  from  what  he  had  h^iid  of 

♦  Ecc.  Hist.  Lib.  ii,  c.  15.  f  Ecc.  Hist.  Lib.  iii,  c.  39. 

X  Lib.  vi,  c.  14. 
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Peter,  at  the  request  of  the  brethren  at  Rome,  which,  when 
Peter  knew,  he  approved  and  published  it  in  our  diurches, 
K>ininaiM&iw  the  reading  of  it  hj  his  own  authority." 

Besides  these  tesdmonies,  which  are  very  explicit — and  all 
ro  to  show  that  Mark  received  his  Gospel  n'om  the  preaching 
^f  Peter — there  are  some  internal  evidences  which  look  the 
ante  way.  There  are  in  the  other  Evangelists  several  cir* 
nimstances  and  &cts  which  make  very  mudi  for  the  credit  of 
Peter,  not  one  of  which  is  hinted  at  in  this  Gospel.  Particu* 
ar  instances  of  this  kind  may  be  read  in  the  third  volume  of 
Tones  on  the  Canon. 

Of  the  Canonical  authority  of  this  Gospel,  no  one  of  the 
incients,  I  believe,  ever  entertained  a  doubt*  Some  of  the 
nodems,  however,  have  questioned  whether  we  have  any  evi- 
lence,  that  Mark  and  Luke  wrote  by  a  plenary  inspiration, 
ince  they  were  not  Apostles.  But  that  Mark's  Gospel  is  Ca- 
lonical,  is  established  by  all  the  rules  applicable  to  the  case. 
[t  was  always  contained  in  the  early  catalogues;  was  read  as 
Scripture  in  the  churches;  was  quoted  as  Scripture  by  the 
Pathers;  was  inserted  in  the  earliest  versions;  and  never 
loubted  formerly  by  any  Christian  writer.  But  this  subject 
irill  be  resumed  hereafter. 

EusBBius  reports,  ^^  That  Peter,  out  of  the  abundance  of 
Us  modesty,  did  not  think  himself  worthy  to  write  a  Gospel; 
Imt  Marie,  who  was  his  friend  and  disciple,  is  said  to  have  re- 
corded Peter's  relations,  and  the  acts  of  Jesus."  And  again, 
*'  Peter  testifies  these  things  of  himself,  for  all  things  recorded 
by  Mark  are  said  to  be  memoirs  of  Peter's  discourses." 

In  the  Synopsis  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  it  is  said,  "  That 
the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  was  dictated  by  Peter,  at  Rome, 
ind  published  by  Mark ;  and  preached  by  him  in  Alexandria, 
Pentapolis,  and  Lybia." 

The  testimony  of  Epiphanixjs  is,  "  That  Matthew  wrote 
first,  and  Mark  soon  after  him,  being  a  companion  of  Peter,  at 
Rome;  that  Marie  was  one  of  the  Seventy  Disciples,  and  like- 
wiae  one  of  those  who  were  offended  at  the  words  of  Christ,  re- 
Dorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John ;  that  he  then 
Forsook  the  Saviour,  but  was  afterwards  reclaimed  by  Peter, 
ind,  being  filled  with  the  Spirit,  wrote  a  Gospel." 

Gbbgory  Nazianzbn  says,  ^*  That  Mark  wrote  his  Gos- 
pel for  the  Italians." 

Chrysostom  testifies,  that  **  Mark  wrote  in  Egypt,  at  the 
request  of  the  believers  there ;"  but  in  another  place,  he  says — 
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^^  It  cannot  be  ascertained  in  what  place  each  of  the  Evange* 
lists  wrote." 

Victor  informs  us,  **  That  Mark  was  also  called  John,  and 
was  the  son  of  Mary;  that  he  wrote  a  Gospel  after  Matdiew; 
that  for  a  while  he  accompanied  Paul,  and  Barnabas  his  rela- 
tion, but  when  he  came  to  Rome  he  joined  Peter.  When  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  he  was  requested  by  the  brethren 
to  write  a  history  of  his  preaching,  and  of  his  heavenly  doctrine; 
with  which  request  he  readily  complied." 

Cosmas  of  Alexandria,  writes,  ^^That  Mark,  the  second  Evan- 
gelist, wrote  a  Gospel  at  Rome,  by  the  dictation  of  Peter." 

CEcuMENius  says,  ^^  This  John,  who  also  is  called  Mark, 
nephew  to  Barnabas,  wrote  the  Gospel  which  goes  by  his  name, 
and  was  also  the  disciple  of  Peter.' 

Theophylact  informs  us,  "That  the  Gospel  according  to 
Mark,  was  written  at  Rome,  ten  years  after  the  ascension  of 
Jesus  Christ,  at  the  request  of  the  believers  there;  for,  this 
Mark  was  a  disciple  of  Peter.  His  name  was  John,  and  he 
was  nephew  to  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul." 

EuTHYMius  concurs  exactly  in  this  testimony.  His  words 
are,  "  The  Gospel  of  Mark  was  written  about  ten  years  after 
our  Lord's  ascension,  at  the  request  of  the  believers  at  Rome, 
or,  as  some  say,  in  Egypt;  that  Mark  was,  at  first,  much  with 
his  uncle  Barnabas,  and  Paul,  but  afterwards  went  with  Peter 
to  Rome,  from  whom  he  received  the  whole  history  of  Us 
Gospel." 

NiCEPHORus  says,  "  Only  two  of  the  twelve  have  left  me- 
moirs of  our  Lord's  life,  and  two  of  the  seventy,  Maik  and 
Luke."  And  a  little  after,  ^*  Mark  and  Luke  published  thdr 
Gospels,  by  the  direction  of  Peter  and  Paul." 

EuTYCHius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  has  the  following 
words : — "  In  the  time  of  Nero,  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  Apos- 
tles, making  use  of  Mark,  wrote  a  Gospel  at  Rome,  in  the 
Roman  language." 

The  reacfer  will  recollect,  that  this  last  writer  lived  as  late 
as  the  tenth  century,  which  will  account  for  his  calling  Peter 
"the  prince  of  the  Apostles,"  a  language  entirely  foreign  to 
•the  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  And  Selden  is  of  opinion, 
that  by  the  Roman  language,  he  meant  the  Greek,  which  was 
then  in  common  use  at  Home;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in 
our  times,  the  modern  Greek  language  is  called  Romaic. 
Jones  and  Lardner  concur  in  the  opmion  of  Selden. 
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GOSPEL  OF  LUKE — ^TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  RESPECTING  IT. 

Fhb  third  Gospel  is  that  of  Luke.  He  is  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
uie  as  the  companion  of  Paul  in  his  travels;  and  when  'that 
Apostle  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  this  evangelist  aceom- 
Muiied  him,  and  continued  with  him  during  his  two  years'  con- 
inement  in  that  city,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Paul's  Epistles, 
ivritten  during  this  period.  Whether  he  was  the  same  as  the 
^^eloved  physician^  mentioned  by  Paul,  is  uncertain,  but  the 
^neral  opinion  is  in  favour  of  it.  It  is  also  disputed,  whether 
>r  not  he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  Disciples.  Without  under- 
taking to  decide  these  points,  I  will  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  principal  testimonies  of  the  Fathers,  respecting  this 
Gospel  and  its  author. 

Irenaus  asserts,  ^^That  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul, 
put  down  in  a  book  the  Gospel  preached  by  him."  Again, 
he  says,  ^^Luke  was  not  only  a  companion,  but  a  fellow-la- 
bourer of  the  Apostles,  especially  of  Paul."  He  calls  him 
"  A  disciple  and  fellow-labourer  of  the  Apostles."  "  The 
Apostles,"  says  he,  "envying  none,  plainly  delivered  to  all, 
the  things  which  they  had  hem^  from  the  Lord.  So  likewise 
Luke,  envying  no  man,  has  delivered  to  us  what  he  learned 
from  them,  as  lie  says,  ^  Even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us, 
who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of 
his  word.* " 

EusBBius  informs  us,  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  bore  a 
large  testimony  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  other  Gospels;  and 
he  mentions  a  tradition  concerning  the  order  of  the  Gospels, 
which  Clement  had  received  from  presbyters  of  more  ancient 
times — "That  the  Gospels  containing  the  genealogies  were 
written  first." 

Tkrtullian  speaks  of  Matthew  and  John  as  Disciples  of 
Christ;  of  Mark  and  Luke  as  Disciples  of  the  Apostles;  how- 
ever, he  ascribes  the  same  authority  to  the  Gospels  written  by 
them  as  to  the  others.  "  The  Gospel,"  says  he,  "  which  Mark 
published,  may  be  said  to  be  Peter's,  whose  interpreter  Mark 
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was;  and  Luke's  Digest  is  often  ascribed  to  Paul.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  easy  to  take  that  for  the  Master's  which  the  Disciples 

Eublished."  Again,  ^''Moreover,  Luke  was  not  an  Aporae, 
ut  an  Apostolic  man;  not  a  master,  but  a  disdple:  certainly 
less  than  his  master;  certainly  so  much  later,  as  he  is  a  follower 
of  Paul,  the  last  of  the  Apostles." 

Origen  mentions  the  Gospels  in  the  order  commonly  re- 
ceived— "  The  third,"  says  he,  "  is  that  according  to  Luke, 
the  Gospel  commended  by  Paul,  published  for  the  sake  of  the 
Gentile  converts."  In  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  whidi  we  now  have  in  a  Latin  venAofa  only,  he 
writes,  ^*  Some  say  Lucius  is  Lucas,  the  EvaneelifltL  as  in- 
deedit  is  not  uncoLion  to  ^te  nanles,  8ome^»lia»«iing 
to  the  original  form,  sometimes  acconting  to  the  Cheek  and 
Roman  termination." 

EusBBius  has  left  us  the  following  testimony  conoermnr 
Luke  the  Evangelist: — *^  And  Luke,  who  was  of  Antioch,  m 
by  profession  a  physician,  for  the  most  part  a  oompanion  of 
Paul,  who  had,  likewise,  more  than  a  slignt  acquaintance  widi 
the  other  Apostles,  has  left  us,  in  two  books,  divinely  inspired, 
evidences  oif  the  art  of  healing  souls,  which  he  had  leamei 
from  them.  One  of  them  is  the  Gospel  whidi  he  professdh 
to  have  written  as  they  delivered  it  to  him,  who,  from  the  be- 
ginning, were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  his  word."  With 
all  whom,  he  says,  he  had  been  perfectly  acquainted  from  the 
first.  And  in  another  place,  he  says,  ^^  Luke  hath  deUyered 
in  his  Gospel,  a  certain  account  of  such  things  as  be  had  been 
assured  of  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  and  fenniliarity  with 
Paul,  and  his  conversation  witn  the  other  Apostles." 

In  the  Synopsis  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  it  is  said,  *^  Tlat 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  dictated  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
written  and  published  by  the  blessed  Apostle  and  {^yaieiaB 
Luke." 

Gregory  Nazianzbn  says,  "  That  Luke  wrote  for  the 
Greeks;"  and  Gregory  Nyssen,  ^^  That  Luke  was  as  madi 
a  physician  for  the  soul  as  the  body." 

The  testimony  of  Jerome  concerning  Luke  is  asi  follows: 
^'  Luke,  who  was  of  Antioch,  and  by  profession  a  phynlciaii, 
not  unskilful  in  the  Greek  language,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  the  constant  companion  of  his  travels,  wrote  a  Gos- 
pel, and  another  excellent  volume,  entitled,  the  Ads  of  the 

Apostles It  is  supposed  that  Luke  did  not  learn  hii^ 

Gospel  from  the  Apostle  Paid  only,  who  had  not  convened  widi 
the  Lord  in  the  flesh,  but  also  from  other  Apostles,  which  lil 
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wfiae  he  owns  at  ike  beginning  of  his  volume,  saying,  *  Even 
IS  they  delivened  them  unto  us,  who  from  the  bc^^ning  were 
BtVe-witnesses  and  ministers  of  die  word.'  Therefore,  he  wrote 
tne  Gospel  from  the  information  of  others;  but  the  Ads  he 
composed  from  his  own  knowledge."* 

The  same  writer,  in  the  prefi^e  to  his  Ck>mmentary  on  St 
Matthew,  says,  ^^  The  thini  evangelist  is  Luke,  the  physician, 
&  Syrian  of  Antioch,  who  Was  a  msciple  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  published  his  Gospel  in  the  countries  of  Achaia  and  Boetia.'* 

In  another  place  he  observes,  ^'  That  some  said  that  Luke 
had  been  a  piosdyte  to  Judaism,  before  his  oonvocdon  to  Chris- 
tianity.'' 

Chrtsostom,  in  his  first  Homily  on  theGostoel  of  Matthew, 
has  this  remark:  ^^  Luke  had  the  fluency  of  Faul,  Mark  the 
conciseness  of  Peter,  both  learning  of  didbr  masters." 

Isidore  of  Seville,  says,  ^^  Of  the  four  evni^elisits,  the  first 
and  last  relate  what  they  had  heard  Christ  say,  or  had  seen 
him  perform.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  first  in  Judea;  then 
Mark  in  Italy;  Luke,  the  third  in  Acnaia;  John,  the  last,  in 
Asia."  And,  again,  "  Of  all  the  evangelists,  Luke,  the  third 
in  order,  is  reckoned  to  have  been  the  most  skilful  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  For  he  was  a  physician,  and  wrote  his  Gospel  in 
Greek." 

In  Theophylact*^  preface  to  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  it  is 
said,  ^'  There  are  four  evangelists,  two  of  whom,  Matthew  and 
Jc^,  were  of  the  Apostles;  and  the  other  two,  Mark  and  Luke, 
were  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy.  Mark  was  a  disciple  and 
companion  of  Peter;  Luke,  of  Paul Luke  wrote  fif- 
teen years  after  Christ's  ascension." 

In  his  Commentary  on  Luke,  he  observes,  ^*  Thatt  it  mp- 
pears  from  Luke's  Introduction,  that  he  was  not  from  the  be- 
ginning a  disciple,  but  only  afterwards.  For  others  w«re  £§- 
cktefrom  the  beginning,  88  Pet«,  and  the  sons  of  Zetiedee, 
who  delivered  to  him  the  thmgs  which  they  had  seen  *r  iMsrd," 

£uTHYMrus  says,  ^^  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  a 
pbysician.  He  was  a  hearer  of  Gbrist,  and,  as  some  say,  one 
of  ms  Seventy  Disciples,  as  well  as  Mark.  He  was  afterwards 
very  inttmate  witii  Paul.  He  wrote  his  Gospel,  with  Paul's 
pennission,  fiftieen  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension." 

Ettychius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  has  handed  down 
the  following  account: — ^  In  the  tzttte  of  the  same  emperor, 
(Nero)  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek,  to  a  notable  and  wise 
of  the  Romans,  whose  name  was  Theophilus;  to  whom  he 

■  Book  of  nitistriou}!  Men. 
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also  wrote  the  Acts^  or  the  history  of  the  Disciples.   The  Evaii 
^elist  Luke  was  a  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  going  wii 
him  wherever  he  went.     For  which  reason,  the  Apostle  F 
in  one  of  his  epistles,  says,  ^  Luke  the  physician  salutes  you.' 

The  same  arguments  by  which  the  Canonical  authority 
the  Gospels  oi  Matthew  and  Mark  were  established,  a] 
with  their  fiill  force  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke.    It  was  unive: 
received  as  Canonical  by  the  whole  primitive  church — has 
place  in  every  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes 
which  was  ever  published — is  constantly  referred  to  and 
by  the  Fathers,  as  a  part  of  Sacred  Scripture — and  was 
of  the  books  constantly  read  in  the  churches,  as  a  part  of 
rule  of  faith  and  practice  for  all  believiers. 

Marcion,  the  heretic,  it  is  true,  had  a  Gospel  according  iii 
Luke,  which  differed  essentially  from  that  in  the  Canon,  out 
his  authority  has  no  weight. 
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THE  OBJECTIONS  OF  J.  D.  MICHAELIS,  TO  THE  CANONICAL  AUTHORITY  OF  TBI 
GOSPELS  OF  MARK  AND  LUKE,  CONSIDERED  AND  ANSWERED. 

J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
as  translated  from  the  German  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  the  Third 
Section  of  the  Third  Chapter,  speaking  of  the  Gospels  of  St 
Mark  and  St  Luke,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of 
the  grounds  of  placing  them  in  the  Canon,  says,  '^  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  unable  to  find  a  satisfactory  proof  of  their  inqx- 
ration ;  and  the  more  I  investigate  the  su  Dject,  and  the  oftener 
I  compare  their  writings  with  those  of  St  Matthew  and  St 
John,  the  greater  are  my  doubts."  He  then  goes  on  to  say, 
that  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  he  had  stated  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  although  uncertain, 
which  he  should  prefer,  yet  he  had  rather  inclinea  to  the  affir- 
mative. But  now,  he  tells  us,  that  he  is  strongly  inclined  to 
the  negative 

The  first  argument  for  the  inspiration  of  these  Gospels  which 
the  learned  professor  considers,  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that 
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Mark  and  Luke  were  companions  and  assistants  of  the  Apos- 
tles. This  can  afford  no  proof  of  their  inspiration,  even  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  they  were  endowed  with  the  extraordi- 
nary ffifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no 
histoncal  proof;  because  a  Disciple  might  possess  these  giftS) 
uid  yet  his  writings  not  be  inspired.  And  if  we  ground  the 
ligament  for  their  inspiration  on  the  character  of  an  Apostle's 
issistant,  then  we  must  receive  as  Canonical  the  genuine  Epis- 
tle of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  the  writings  of  other  apostohcal 
Fathers. 

The  next  argument  which  he  considers,  is,  that  the  Apostles 
themselves  have  recommended  these  Gospels  as  Canomcal  in 
their  Epistles.  That  the  passages  depended  on  for  proof  do 
refer  to  these  or  any  other  written  Gospels,  the  Professor  de- 
nies: but  even  if  they  did,  he  considers  the  evidence  unsatis- 
factory; for  he  supposes  that  they  might  have  commended  a 
book  as  containing  genuine  historical  accounts,  without  vouch- 
ingfor  its  inspiration. 

The  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  that  these  Gospels  were  ap- 
proved by  Peter  and  Paul  respectively,  and,  with  Matthew's 
Gospel,  were  shown  to  the  Apostle  John,  the  learned  Professor 
jets  aside  with  very  little  ceremony. 

And,  finally,  he  dem\u«,  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Canonical  authority  of  these  books,  derived  from  the  testimony 
af  the  whole  primitive  church,  by  which  they  were  undoubt- 
edly received  mto  the  Canon;  and  suggests  that  the  Apostles 
Enight  have  reconmiended  them,  and  the  primitive  church  have 
accepted  them,  as  works  indispensable  to  a  Christian,  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  their  contents,  and  that  by  insensi- 
ble degrees  they  acquired  the  character  of  being  inspired. 

On  these  reasonings  and  objections  against  the  mspiration 
and  Canonical  authority  of  several  important  books,  which 
have  hitherto  held  an  unquestioned  place  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Hew  Testament,  and  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  man,  too,  of 
such  extensive  Biblical  learning,  I  think  it  necessary  to  detain 
the  reader  with  some  remarks,  which  I  hope  will  have  the  effect 
of  counteracting  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  opinions  which 
have  been  exhibited  above. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  would  observe,  that  it  will  be 
admitted,  that  Mark  and  Luke  were  humble,  pious  men;  also, 
that  they  were  intelligent,  well-informed  men,  and  must  have 
known  that  the  committing  to  writing  the  facts  and  doctrines 
comprehended  in  the  Gpspel,  was  not  left  to  the  discretion  or 
capnce  of  every  Disciple,  but  became  the  duty  of  those  only 
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who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  undertake  the  woric. 
Now,  if  these  two  Disciples  had  been  uninspired,  or  not  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Apostles  who  possessed  plenary 
inspiration,  it  would  have  argued  great  presumption  in  them, 
witnout  any  direction,  to  write  Gospels  for  the  instruction  of  the 
church.  The  very  &ct  of  their  writing,  is,  therefore,  a  strong 
evidence  that  they  believed  themselves  to  be  inspired.  There 
is,  then,  little  force  in  the  remark  of  the  learned  Professor,  that 
neither  St  Mark  nor  St  Luke  have  declared,  in  any  part  of 
their  writings,  that  they  were  inspired ;  for  such  a  declaration 
was  unnecessary:  their  conduct  in  undertaking  to  write  such 
books  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  believed  themselves  called 
to  this  work. 

And  the  objection  to  this  argument,  from  the  writings  of 
other  apostolical  men,  is  not  valicl;  for  none  of  them  ever  under- 
took to  write  Gospels^  for  the  use  of  the  church.  All  attempts 
at  writing  other  Gospels  than  the /our ^  were  considered  by  the 
primitive  church  as  impious;  because  the  writers  were  unin- 
spired men. 

2.  But  the  universal  reception  of  these  books  by  the  whole 
primitive  church  as  Canonical,  and  that  while  some  of  the 
Apostles  were  living,  is  the  evidence  which,  to  my  mind,  is  con- 
clusive, that  they  were  not  mere  human  productions,  but  com- 
posed by  divine  inspiration.  That  they  were  thus  universally 
received,  I  think  is  manifest,  from  the  testimonies  which  have 
already  been  adduced.  There  is  not,  in  all  the  writings  of 
antiquity,  a  hint,  that  any  Christian  belonging  to  the  church 
ever  suspected  that  these  Gospels  were  inferior  in  authority  to 
the  others.  No  books  in  the  Canon  appear  to  have  been  re- 
ceived with  more  universal  consent,  and  to  have  been  less  dis- 
puted. They  are  contained  in  every  catalogue  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  They  are  cited  as  Scripture  by  all  that  mention 
them;  and  are  expressly  declared  by  the  Fathers  to  be  Can- 
onical and  inspired  books.  Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
this  is  the  best  evidence  which  we  can  have  that  any  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  inspiration.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  Michaelis  places  the  whole  proof  of  inspira- 
tion on  the  promise  made  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles;  but  while 
it  is  admitted  that  this  is  a  weighty  consideration,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  equal  in  force  to  the  testimony  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  including  the  Apostles  themselves,  that  these 
writings  were  penned  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
for  it  IS  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  promise  referred  to  was 
confined  to  the  Twelve.   Certainly,  Paul,  who  was  not  of  that 
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number,  was  inspired  in  a  plenary  mann^,  and  much  the  large? 
part  of  the  Twehre  nerer  wrote  anything  for  the  Canon.  There 
18  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  which  forbids  our  supporiin|;^ 
that  other  disciples  m^ht  have  been  selected  to  write  for  the 
use  of  the  diorah.  We  do  not  wish  that  this  should  be  be* 
lieved,  in  regard  to  any  persons  without  evidence;  but  we 
think  that  the  proof  exists,  and  arises  from  the  undeniable  &ct, 
that  the  writings  of  these  two  men  were,  from  the  beginning, 
received  as  inspired*  And  this  belief  must  have  prevailed  be* 
fore  the  death  of  the  Apostles ;  for  all  the  testimonies  concur  in 
stating,  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  seen  by  Peter,  and  that 
of  Lwe  bv  Paul,  and  approved  by  them  respectively.  Now, 
is  it  credible  that  these  Apostles,  and  John  wno  survived  them 
many  years,  would  have  recommended  to  the  Christian  church 
the  productions  of  uninspired  men  ?  No  doubt,  all  the  churches 
at  toat  time  looked  up  to  the  Apostles  for  guidance  in  all  mat- 
ters that  related  to  the  rule  of  tKeir  faith ;  and  a  general  opinion 
that  these  Gospels  were  Canonical,  could  not  have  obtained 
without  their  concurrence.  The  hypothesis  of  Michaelis,  that 
they  were  recommended  as  useful  numan  productions,  and  by 
degrees  came  to  be  considered  as  inspired  writings,  is  in  itself 
improbable,  and  repugnant  to  all  the  testimony  which  has  come 
down  to  us  on  the  subject.  If  iim  had  been  the  fact,  they 
would  never  have  been  placed  among  the  books  universally 
acknowledged,  but  woula  have  been  doubted  of,  or  disputed 
by  some.  The  difference  made  between  inspired  books  and 
others,  in  those  fnimitive  times,  was  as  great  as  at  any  sub- 
sequent period ;  and  the  line  of  distinction  was  not  only  broad, 
but  great  pains  were  taken  to  have  it  drawn  accurately;  and 
when  the  common  opinion  of  the  church,  respecting  the  Gos- 
pels, was  formed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  truth.  For  thirty  years  and  more  before 
the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  these  two  Gospels  were  in  cir- 
culation. If  any  doiibt  had  existed  respectingtheir  Canonical 
authority,  would  not  the  churches  and  their  £lders  have  had 
racourse  to  this  infallible  authority?  The  general  agreement 
of  all  Christians,  over  the  whole  world,  respecting  most  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  doubtless,  snould  be  attributed 
to  the^avthorityof  the  Apostles.  If,  then,  these  Gospels  had 
been  mere  human  productions,  they  might  have  been  read 
privately,  but  never  could  have  found  a  place  in  the  sacred 
Canon.  The  objection  to  these  books  comes  entirely  too  late 
to  be  entitled  to  any  wdght.  The  opinion  of  a  modem  critic, 
however  learned,  is  of  small  consideration,  when  opposed  to  the 
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testimony  of  the  whole  primitive  charch,  and  to  the  suffiraffe 
of  the  univeisal  church,  in  every  age  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  The  rule  of  the  learned  Huet,  already  cited,  is  sound, 
viz.  ^^  That  all  those  books  should  be  deemed  Canonical  and 
inspired,  which  were  received  as  such  by  those  who  lived  near- 
est to  the  time  when  they  were  published." 

3.  But  if  we  should,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  concede^  that 
no  books  should  be  considered  as  inspured  but  such  as  were 
the  productions  of  Apostles,  still  these  Gospels  would  not  be 
excluded  from  the  Canon.  It  is  a  fact,  in  which  there  is  a 
wonderful  agreement  among  the  Fathers,  that  Mark  wrote  his 
Gospel  from  the  mouth  of  Peter;  that  is,  he  wrote  down  what 
he  had  heard  this  Apostle  every  day  declaring  in  his  public 
Ministry.  And  Luke  did  the  same,  in  regard  to  Paul's  preach- 
ing. These  Gospels  therefore  may,  according  to  this  testimony, 
be  considered  as  more  probably  belonging  to  these  two  Apos- 
tles, than  to  the  Evangelists  who  penned  them.  They  were 
little  more,  it  would  seem,  if  we  give  full  credit  to  the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  exhibited,  than  amanuenses  to  the  Apos- 
tles on  whom  they  attended.  Paul,  we  know,  dictated  several 
of  his  Epistles  to  some  of  his  companions;  and  if  Mark  and 
Luke  heard  the  Gospel  from  Peter  and  Paul,  so  often  repeat- 
ed, that  they  were  perfect  masters  of  their  respective  narra- 
tives, and  then  committed  the  same  to  writing,  are  they  not, 
virtually,  the  productions  of  these  Apostles  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us?  And  this  was  so  much  the  opinion  oS 
some  of  the  Fathers,  that  they  speak  of  Mark's  Gospel,  as 
Peter's,  and  of  Luke's,  as  Paul's. 

But  this  is  not  all. — These  Gospels  were  shown  to  these 
Apostles,  and  received  their  approbation.  Thus  speak  the  an- 
cients, as  with  one  voice ;  and  if  they  had  been  silent,  we  might 
be  certain,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  these  Evan- 
gelists would  never  have  ventured  to  take  such  an  important 
step,  as  to  write  and  publish  the  preaching  of  these .  inspired 
men,  without  their  express  approbation.  Now,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  a  narrative  prepared  by  a  man  well  acquainted 
with  the  facts  related,  may  be  entirely  correct  without  inspi- 
ration; but  of  this  we  cannot  be  sure,  and,  therefore,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  a  history  of  facts  from  men  who  were 
rendered  infallible  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  only  advantage  of 
inspiration  in  giving  such  a  narrative,  consists  in  the. proper 
selection  of  facts  and  circumstances,  and  in  the  in&llible  cer- 
tainty of  the  writing.    Suppose,  then,  that  an  uninspired  man 
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should  prepare  an  account  of  such  transactions  as.he  had  seen, 
or  heara  from  eye-witnesses  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  that 
his  narrative  should  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  an  Apos* 
tie,  and  receive  his  full  approbation;  might  not  such  a  book 
be  considered  as  ins^nred?  if,  in  the  original  composition,  there 
should  have  crept  in  some  errors  (for  to  err  is  human),  the  in- 
spired reviewer  would,  of  course,  point  them  out  and  have  them 
corrected.  Now,  such  a  book  would  be,  for  all  important  pur- 
poses, an  inspired  volume;  and  would  deserve  a  place  in  the 
Canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  K  any  credit,  then,  is  due  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke  are  Canonical  books;  for,  as  was  before  stated,  there  k 
a  general  concurrence  among  them,  that  these  Evangelists  sub^ 
mitted  their  works  to  the  ins^)ection,  and  received  the  appro- 
bation of,  the  Aposties  Peter  and  Paul. 

4.  Finally,  the  internal  evidence  is  as  strong  in  favour  of 
the  Grospels  under  consideration,  as  of  any  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Mark  or 
Luke  were  capable  of  writing  with  such  perfect  simplicity  and 
propriety,  without  the  aid  of  inspiration,  or  the  assistance  of 
mspired  men.  If  we  reject  these  books  from  the  Canon,  we 
must  give  up  the  argument  derived  from  internal  evidence  for 
the  in^iration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  altogether.  It  is  true, 
the  learned  Professor,  whose  opinions  we  are  opposing,  has  said, 
**  The  oftener  I  compare  their  writings  (Mark's  and  Luke's) 
with  those  of  St  Matthew  and  St  John,  the  cheater  are  my 
doubts."  And  speaking  in  another  place  of  Mark,  he  says, 
^^  In  some  immaterial  instances  he  seems  to  have  erred,"  and 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  **  That  they  who  undertake  to  recon- 
cile St  Mark  with  St  Matthew,  or  to  show  that  he  is  nowhere 
corrected  by  St  John,  experience  great  difficulty,  and  have  not 
seldom  to  resort  to  imnatural  explanations."  But  the  learned 
Professor  has  not  mentioned  any  particular  cases  of  irrecon- 
cilable discrepancies  between  tnis  Evangelist  and  St  Mat- 
thew; nor  does  he  indicate  in  what  statements  he  is  corrected 
by  St  John.  Until  something  of  this  kind  is  exhibited,  gene 
rsd  remarks  of  this  sort  are  deserving  of  no  consideration.  To 
harmonize  the  Evangelists  has  always  been  found  a  difficult 
task,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  contradict  each  other, 
or  that  their  accounts  are  irreconcilable.  Many  thine^  which, 
at  first  sight,  appear  contradictory,  are  found,  upon  closer  exar- 
minatibn,  to  be  perfectly  harmonious;  and  if  there  be  some 
things  which  commentators  have  been  unable  satis£Eu;torily  to 
reconcile,  it  is  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected  in  nar- 
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ratives  so  concise,  and  in  which  a  strict  regard  to  chiODological 
order  did  not  enter  into  the  phm  of  the  writers.  And  if  this 
objection  be  permitted  to  innuence  our  judgment  in  this  case^ 
it  will  operate  against  the  inspiration  oi  the  other  Evangelists 
as  well  as  Mark;  but  in  our  apprehenfflon,  when  the  £acre- 
pancies  are  impartially  considered,  and  all  t^e  circumstaiiees 
of  the  fiu^ts  candidly  and  accurately  weighed,  there  will  \m 
found  no  solid  ground  of  objection  to  the  mspiration  of  any  of 
the  Gospels; — certainly  nothing  which  can  counterbalance  the 
strong  evidence  arising  from  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  writers. 
In  what  respects  these  two  Evangelists  fidl  short  of  tlieothCTB» 
has  never  oeen  shown;  upon  the  most  thorough  examination 
and  fidr  comparison  of  these  inimitable  productions,  they  90^ 
pear  to  be  all  indited  by  the  same  Spirit,  and  to  pooDCiOi  toe 
same  superiority  to  all  human  compositions. 

Compare  these  Gospels  with  those  which  are  acknowledged 
io  have  been  written  by  uninspired  men,  and  you  will  need  no 
nice  power  of  discrinunation  to  see  the  difi&rence:  the  first 
appear,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  God;  the  last  betray,  in 
every  page,  the  weakness  of  men. 

I  beg  leave,  here,  to  use  the  words  of  an  excellent  writer,  in 
a  late  work:  ^^  The  Gospel  of  St  Luke  was  always,  from  the 
very  m(»nent  of  its  publication,  received  as  inspired,  as  wdl 
as  authentic.  It  was  published  during  the  lives  of  St  John, 
St  Peter,  and  St  Paul,  and  was  approved  and  sanctioned  by 
them  as  inspired;  and  received  as  sued  by  the  churches,  in  oon» 
formity  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  which  decided  on  the  genuine- 
ness or  spuriousness  of  the  inspired  books  of  their  own  church, 
by  receiving  him  as  a  prophet,  who  was  acknowledged  as  such 
by  the  testimony  of  an  established  prophet.  On  the  same 
grounds,  Luke  must  be  considered  as  a  true  Evangelist :  his 
Gospel  being  dictated  and  approved  by  an  Apostle,  ofwhose  au- 
thority there  can  be  no  question.  There  is,  likewise,  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusions  of  Whitby — that  both  St 
Mark  and  St  Luke  were  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy,  who 
had  a  commission  from  Christ  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  to  the 
Jews  only,  but  to  the  other  nations — that  the  Holy  Ghost  fell 
on  these  among  the  numbers  of  the  Seventy,  who  formed  a 
part  of  the  hundred-and-twenty,  assembled  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost; and  from  that  time  they  were  guided  by  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  writing  or  preaching  the  Gospel.  And 
if  the  Univereal  Church,  from  the  first  ages,  received  this 
Gospel  as  divinely  inspired,  on  these  satis&ctory  grounds,  dis- 
tance of  time  cannot  weaken  the  evidences  of  truth,  and  we 
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are  required  to  receive  it  on  the  same  testimony.  That  which 
satisfied  those  who  had  much  better  means  of  judging,  should 
certainly  satisfy  us  at  this  time.* 

There  is  something  reprehensible,  not  to  say  impious,  in  that 
bold  spirit  of  modern  criticism,  which  has  led  many  eminent 
Biblical  scholars,  especially  in  Germany,  first  to  attack  the 
authority  of  particular  books  of  Scripture,  and  next  to  call  in 
question  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  volume.  To  what  ex- 
tent this  licentiousness  of  criticism  has  been  carried,  I  need  not 
say :  for  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  of  late,  the  most  danr 
gerotts  enemies  of  the  Bible  have  been  found  occupying  the 
pkee  of  its  advocates;  and  the  critical  art,  which  was  intend- 
ed for  the  correction  of  the  text,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
Sacred  books,  has,  in  a  most  unnatural  way,  been  turned 
against  the  Bible;  and,  finally,  the  inspiration  of  all  the  Sa- 
4!Ted  books  has  not  only  been  questionec^  but  scornfully  reject>- 
ed,  iy  Professors  of  Theology  1  And  these  men,  while  living 
cm  endowments  which  pious  benevolence  had  consecrated  for 
the  support  of  religion,  and  openly  connected  with  churches 
whose  creeds  contain  orthodox  opinions,  have  so  far  forgotten 
their  hi^h  responsibilides,  and  neglected  the  claims  which  the 
church  nad  on  them,  as  to  exert  ^  their  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing to  sap  the  foundation  of  that  system  whicm  they  were  sworn 
to  defend.  They  have  had  the  shameless  hardihood,  to  send 
fiorth  into  the  world,  books  under  their  own  names,  which  con- 
tain fully  as  much  of  the  poison  of  infidelity  as  ever  distilled 
finmn  the  pens  of  the  most  malignant  deists,  whose  writings 
have  fiEdlen  as  a  curse  upon  the  world.  Tlie  only  effectual  se- 
curity which  we  have  against  this  new  and  most  dangerous  form 
irfinndelity,  is  found  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  so  super- 
ficial and  cursory  in  its  reading,  that,  however  many  elaborate 
critical  works  may  be  published  in  foreign  languages,  very  few 
of  them  will  be  read,  even  by  theological  students  in  this  coun- 
try. 

May  God  overrule  the^orts  of  these  enemies  of  Christ  and 
the  Bible,  so  that  good  may  come  out  of  evil! 

*  New  Testament,  by  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  vol.  i»  p.  5. 


SECTION  VIII. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN — LIFE    OF  THIS  EVANGELIST — OCCASION  AND  TIME 
OF  HIS  WRITING— CANONICAL  AUTHORITY  INDISPUTABLE. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  by  John,  the  son  of  Zebedet 
and  Salome,  who  was  originally  a  fisherman  of  Galilee,  and 
brother  of  James;  and,  we  may  suppose,  was  the  yoimger  of 
the  brothers,  as  he  is  ffenerally  mentioned  last,  and  is  com- 
monly reported  to  have  oeen  the  youngest  of  all  Christ's  Dis- 
ciples. They  were  plain  uneducated  men,  as  their  occupation 
sufficiently  indicates.  Probably  they  had  been  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  some  have  conjectured  that  John  the  Evan- 
gelist was  one  of  the  two  to  whom  John  the  Baptist  pointed 
out  Jesus,  and  who  went  after  him  to  his  lodring.  The  other 
we  know  was  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother;  and  John,  in 
other  cases,  has  concealed  his  own  name,  where  any  thing  is 
mentioned  which  could  be  interpreted  to  his  honour. 

Why  these  two  brothers  were  sumamed  Boanerges,  by  the 
Lord,  does  not  clearly  appear,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
names  were  prophetic  of  the  manner  of  their  preaching,  when 
commissioned  as  Apostles.  But  there  are  no  facts  recorded, 
from  which  any  inference  can  be  drawn,  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. John  has  been  long  celebrated  for  his  affectionate  tem- 
per, and  for  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  which  appear  very  re- 
markably in  all  his  writings;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
was  naturally  of  a  meek  temper.  The  facts  in  the  Gospel  his- 
tory would  seem  to  indicate,  that  both  he  and  his  brother  were 
of  a  fiery  temper,  and  very  ambitious  by  nature;  and  some 
have  supposed,  that  their  surname  had  relation  to  this  ardour 
of  temper,  but  this  is  not  very  probable. 

We  know  that  John  was  the  oosom  friend  of  Jesus,  the  Dis- 
ciple whom  he  loved  with  a  peculiar  afiiection;  and  that  he 
was  admitted  to  all  those  scenes  of  a  very  interesting  nature, 
from  which  most  of  the  other  Disciples  were  excluded. 

It  is  also  certain  that  he  was  present  at  the  Crucifixion;  stood 
near  the  Cross  in  company  with  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord; 
and  that  he  remained  at  the  place  until  the  body  of  Jesus,  now 
dead,  was  pierced  with  a  spear.  On  the  mominff  of  the  resur- 
rection, John  visited  the  sepulchre,  in  company  with  Peter,  and 
was  present  when  Christ  made  his  first  appearance  to  the 
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Eleven;  and  when  he  manifested  himself  to  his  Disciples,  at 
the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

After  Pentecost,  he  was  with  Peter  in  the  temple,  when  the 
lame  man  was  healed;  accompanied  Peter  also  to  Samaria, 
and  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 

From  the  book  of  Revelation  we  learn,  that  this  Evangelist 
was  for  a  time  an  exile  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  where  he  was  &voured  with  wonderful  visions 
and  communications  from  the  Lord. 

It  seems  to  have  been  intimated  to  him  by  his  Lord,  at  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  that  he  should  survive  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem; for,  when  Peter  asked,  ^^  Lord,  what  shall  this  man 
do?  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come, 
what  is  that  to  thee?"  which  saying  gave  rise  to  an  opinion 
among  the  Disciples,  that  that  Disciple  should  not  die:  '^  Yet 
Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  he  shall  not  die;  but  if  I  will  that  he 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?"  And  this  accords  very 
well  with  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  who  inform  us  that 
John  lived  to  a  great  age. 

Iren^us,  in  two  places  of  his  work  against  Heretics,  says, 
"  That  John  lived  to  the  time  of  Trajan,"  which  will  bring  us 
down  to  A.D.  98. 

EusEBius  understands  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  say  the 
same  thing. 

Origen  also  testifies,  ^'  That  John  having  lived  long  in 
Asia,  was  buried  at  Ephesus." 

Polycrates,  who  wrote  in  the  second  century,  and  was 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  asserts,  ^^  That  John  was  buried  in  that 
city." 

Jerome,  in  his  book  of  Illustrious  Men,  and  in  his  work 
against  Jovinian,  says,  ^^  That  the  Apostle  John  lived  in  Asia 
to  the  time  of  Trajan:  and  dying  at  a  great  age,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  our  Lord's  passion,  was  buried  near  the  city  of 
Ephesus."  This  account  would  bring  down  the  death  of  John 
to  A.D.  100,  in  which  year  it  is  placed  by  this  writer,  in  his 
C/uromcon. 

The  testimonies  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Grospel  of  John, 
ure  as  full  and  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired. 

Iren^us  tells  us,  '^  That  the  Evangelist  John  designed, 
by  his  Gospel,  to  confute  the  errors  which  Cerinthus  had  in- 
Tused  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  had  been  infused  by 
tiiose  who  were  called  Nicolaitans^  and  to  convince  them  that 
there  was  one  God,  who  made  all  things  by  his  Word;  and 
lot,  as  they  imagined,  one  who  was  the  Creator,  and  another, 
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who  was  the  Father  of  our  Lord;  one,  who  was  the  Son  of 
the  Creator,  and  another,  who  was  the  Christ,  who  contmued 
impassible,  and  descended  upon  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  Creator.'' 

JEROME  fiiliy  confirms  this  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  and  sayij 
^^  That  when  St  John  was  in  Asia,  where  there  arose  the 
heresies  of  Ebion  and  Cerinthus,  and  others,  who  denied  that 
Christ  was  come  in  the  flesh — ^that  is,  denied  his  divine  nature^ 
whom  he,  in  his  Epistle,  calls  Antichrists,  and  St  Paul  fre- 
quently condemns,  in  his  Epistles — he  was  forced  by  almost 
all  the  Bishops  of  Asia,  and  the  deputations  of  many  other 
churches,  to  write  more  plainly  concerning  the  divinity  of  Gia 
Saviour,  and  to  soar  aloft  in  a  discourse  on  the  fVardj  not 
more  bold  than  happy." 

*^  It  is  related  in  ecclesiastical  history,  that  John,  when  so- 
licited by  the  brethren  to  write,  answered,  that  he  would  not 
do  it  unless  a  public  day  of  fasting^  and  prayer  was  apointedto 
implore  God's  assistance ;  which  being  done,  and  the  solem- 
nity being  honoured  with  a  satisfactory  revelation  from  God, 
he  broke  forth  into  these  words.  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word^ 
&c. 

Jerome,  in  his  book  of  Illustrious  Men,  says,  '^  John  wrote 
a  Gospel,  at  the  desire  of  the  Bishops  of  Asia,  against  Cerinthus^ 
and  other  heretics,  especially  the  doctrines  of  the  Ebionites, 
then  springing  up,  who  say  that  Christ  did  not  exist  before 
the  birth  of  Mary:  for  which  reason  he  was  obliged  to  declare 
his  divine  nativity.  Another  reason  of  his  writing  is  also  men- 
tioned, which  is,  that  after  having  read  the  volumes  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  he  expressed  his  approbation  of  their 
history  as  true;  but  observed,  that  they  had  recorded  an  ac- 
count of  but  one  year  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  even  the  last  afier 
the  imprisonment  of  John  (the  Baptist),  in  which  also  he  suf- 
fered. Omitting,  therefore,  that  year  (in  a  great  measure), 
the  history  of  wnich  had  been  written  by  the  other  three,  he 
related  the  Acts  of  the  preceding  time,  before  John  was  shut 
up  in  prison,  as  may  s^pear  to  tnose  who  read  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, which  may  serve  to  account  for  the  seeming  differences 
between  John  and  the  rest." 

Augustine,  in  conformity  with  the  account  of  Jerome,  «iy«j 
^*  That  this  Evangelist  wrote  concerning  the  co-eternal  divimty 
of  Christ  against  neretics." 

Lampe  has  called  in  question  these  early  testimonies  re- 
specting the  occasion  of  wnting  this  Gospel,  ajid  has  attempted 
to  prove,  by  argument,  that  John  had  no  view  to  any  particii- 
lar  heretics,  in  the  commencement  of  his  Gospel. 
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Lardnbb  has  taken  die  same  side,  and  adduces  several  ar- 
punents  in  fieiyour  of  Lampe's  opinion.  Titman  adopts  the 
lame  opinion.  But  the  probable  reasonings  of  ingenious  men^ 
^hen  opposed  to-such  a  weight  of  ancient  testimony,  in  relar 
ioo  to  a  matter  ct  fact,  whim  occurred  at  no  long  distance  be- 
ibre  th^iriime,  deserve  very  little  consideration.  And  indeed, 
ifter  reading  Lardner's  aivuments,  I  must  say,  that  they  ap- 
{lear  to  me  to  hare  no  high  degree  of  pkonbihty . 

Tliat  Cbbivtbus  Ifred  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle  John, 
ind  was  known  to  him,  is  evident  £rom  another  testimony 
of  iRBNiBus,  which  has  been  often  quoted.  It  is  a  story  whidi, 
be  says,  some  persons  in  his  time  had  firom  Poltcarp,  the 
iisciple  of  John ;  which  is  as  fbllows:^— **  John  going  to  a  certain 
Imth  at  Ephesus,  and  perceiving  that  Cerinthus,  that  noted 
ftickJieretic,  was  in  the  bath,  immediately  leaped  out,  and  said, 
^<Let  us  go  home,  lest  the  bath  should  fm  down  upon  us,  hav- 
ing in  it  such  a  heretic  as  Cerinthus,  that  enemy  of  truth." 

Augustine,  moreover,  asserts,  ^'  That  John  is  the  last  of 
the  Evangelists." 

Chrtsostom  supposes  that  John  did  not  write  his  Gospel 
till  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Paulinus  says,  "  It  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition, 
that  John  survived  all  the  other  Apostles,  and  wrote  the  last 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  so  as  to  confirm  their  most  certain 
history."  A^n,  he  observes,  "  That  in  the  beginning  of 
John's  Gospel  all  heretics  are  confuted." 

CosMAS,  of  Alexandria,  informs  us,  *'  That  when  John  dwelt 
at  Ephesus,  there  were  delivered  to  him  by  the  fsuthful,  the 
writings  of  the  other  three  Evangelists.  Receiving  them,  he 
said,  wat  what  they  had  written,  was  well  written ;  but  some 
things  were  omittea  by  them,  which  were  needftil  to  be  related. 
And  bein^  desired  by  the  faithful,  he  also  published  his  writ- 
ing, as  a  Kind  of  supplement  to  the  rest." 

jaidorb,  of  Seville,  says,  *^  Tliat  John  wrote  the  last  in  Asia." 

Theophylact  computed,  that  John  wrote  about  two-and- 
thirty  years  after  Christ's  ascension. 

EuTHYMius  says,  **  That  this  Gospel  was  not  written  until 
long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem." 

Nicephorus,  **  That  John  wrote  last  of  all,  about  six-and- 
thirty  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension  to  heaven." 

Having  exhibited  the  testimonies  of  the  andents,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  set  down  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  modems, 
to  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written. 

Mill,  Fabricius,  Lb  Clbrc,  Jones,  and  many  others, 
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agree  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  about  the  year  of  our  Lord, 

97. 

Wbtstein  thinks  it  miffht  hare  been  written  about  thirty- 
two  years  after  the  ascension. 

Basnage  and  Lampb  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was 
written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Whiston  and  Lardner  adopt  the  same  opinion. 

The  Gospel  of  St  John  is  cited  by  Clement  of  Rome;  by 
Barnabas;  by  Ignatius;  by  Theophilus  of  Antiodi;  by 
Irbnjeus;  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  more  than 
forty  instances.  And  by  all  those  writers  who  lived  with,  or 
immediately  after,  the  Apostles,  this  Gospel  is  appealed  to,  as 
inspired  Scripture;  and  the  same  is  the  fact,  in  regard  to 
Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  all  the  Fathers  who  came 
after  this  period.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  Gospel  could  be 
made  up  from  the  citations  of  the  writers  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies. It  was  never  excluded  from  any  church,  or  any  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  therefore 
possesses  every  evidence  of  being  Canonical,  which  any  rea- 
sonable man  could  demand. 


SECTION   IX. 


THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES LUKE  THE  AUTHOR CANONICAL  AUTHORITY 

UNDISPUTED  BY  THE  FATHERS REJECTED  ONLY  BY  HERETICS. 


That  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  the  writing  of  Luke  the 
Evangelist,  is  manifest  from  the  dedication  to  Theophilus,  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  his  Gospel,  which  was  first  written. 
And  it  is  also  evident,  from  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  an- 
tiquity; the  fact  never  having  been  once  questioned  by  any 
member  of  the  Catholic  church. 

But  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  explicit  testimonies  of  the 
Fathers  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament:  I  wiD, 
therefore,  bring  forward  the  most  important. 

Irbn^us  repeatedly  cites  passages  from  this  book,  say^ 
ing,  '^  Luke,  the  disciple  and  follower  of  Paul,  says  thus.** 
^' Luke,  the  inseparable  companion  and  fellow-biboiirer  of 
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Paul,  wrote  thus."  He  takes  particular  notice  of  Luke's 
ising  the  first  person  plural,  '^  we  endeavoured — ^we  came — 
Ne  went — ^we  sat  down — ^we  spoke,"  &c.;  and  enters  into  some 
liscussion  to  prove  ^*  Luke's  fitness  for  writing  a  just  and  true 
bistbry." 

In  another  place  he  shows,  ^^  That  St  Luke's  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ou^t  to  be  equally  received  with  his  Gospel;  for 
that  in  them  he  has  carefully  delivered  to  us  the  truth,  and 
^ven  to  us  a  sure  rule  for  salvation."  Again  he  says, 
"  Paul's  account  of  his  going  to  Jerusalem  exactly  agrees 
with  Luke's,  in  the  Acts.' 

Clement,  of  Alexandria,  citing  Paul's  speech  at  Athens, 
introduces  it  thus:  '^  So  Luke,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
relates." 

Tbrtullian  cites  several  passages  out  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  which  he  calls,  Commentarius  Luccb,  The  Com- 
mentary of  Luke. 

Origen  ascribes  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  Luke. 

EusEBius  says,  ^'  Luke  has  left  us  two  inspired  volumes. 
The  Gospel  and  the  Acts." 

Jerome  expressly  asserts,  "  That  the  Acts  was  the  compo- 
sition of  Luke." 

The  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  ascribes  the  Acts 
to  Luke;  and  in  some  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament,  his  name  is  prefixed  to  this  book. 

To  this  uniform  body  of  ancient  testimony,  there  is  nothing 
which  can  be  objected,  except  that  the  author  of  the  Synop- 
sis, commonlv  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  says,  ^^  Peter  dictated 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  Luke  wrote  them."  But  if  this 
were  true,  it  would  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  authority 
of  the  book,  but  rather  increase  it.  One  testimony,  however, 
can  be  of  no  avail  against  so  many;  and  we  know  that  Luke 
knew  most  of  the  &cts  recorded  in  this  book,  by  his  own  per- 
sonal observation,  and  needed  no  one  to  dictate  them  to  him. 
Besides,  Peter  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  greater  niunber 
of  the  fiEu;ts  related  in  this  book. 

The  time  when  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  written,  may 
be  determined  pretty  accurately,  by  tne  time  when  the  history 
which  it  contains  terminates;  that  is  about  a.d.  62;  for,  no 
doubt,  he  began  to  write  soon  after  he  left  Rome. 

That  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  of  Canonical  authority, 
is  proved  from  its  having  a  place  in  all  the  ancient  catalogues 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  same  is  evinced  by  the  numerous  citations  from  this 
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book,  by  the  early  Fathen;  who  explicitly  appeal  to  it,  a»  of 
divine  authority — as  an  ins^nred  book. 

It  is  plainly  referred  to  in  more  instances  than  one,  by  Cu- 
MBNT  of  Rome,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Paul. 

PoLYCARP,  the  disciple  of  John,  also  cites  a  passage  ficom 
the  Acts,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

It  is  cited  by  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Ebdiortaiion  to  (lie 
Greeks. 

It  is  distinctly  cited  by  Irenjeus  more  than  thirty  times, 
in  some  of  which  instances  it  is  expressly  called  Scripture*, 
and  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  book  are  largely  discufsed 
in  his  work  against  heretics. 

The  citations  of  Tertullian  from  tUs  book  are  two  nn* 
merous  to  be  particularized.  He  also  quotes  it  expressly  under 
the  name  of  Scrtptttre;  "  Which  part  of  Scripture,"  says  he, 
'^  they  who  do  not  receire,  must  deny  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  be  ignorant  of  the  infant  state  oi  the  Christian 
Church."* 

This  book  was  also  constantly  read  as  Scripture^  in  the 
weekly  assemblies  of  Christians  all  over  the  worid. 

From  the  testimonies  adduced  above,  it  will  appear,  with 
convincing  evidence,  how  unfounded  is  the  opinion  of  som* 
learned  men,  that  the  Acts,  in  the  early  period  of  the  church, 
was  very  little  known,  comparatively,  and  very  little  esteemed: 
This  opinion  has  been  favoured  by  such  men  as  Father  Simon, 
and  Dr  Mill;  and  has  no  other  foundation  than  a  passage  in 
the  Prolegomena  to  the  Acts,  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  the 
genuineness  of  which  is  very  doubtful.  But  if  Chrysostom 
was  the  author  of  this  passage,  how  little  can  it  weigh  i^raimt 
such  a  host  of  witnesses.  The  passage  referred  to,  is,  ^^  Tbk 
book  is  not  so  much  as  known  to  many ;  they  know  neither 
the  book,  or  by  whom  it  was  written."  Now,  the  same  might 
be  asserted,  respecting  all  the  books  in  the  Canon.  There  axe 
many  persons  ignorant  of  what  they  contain,  and  unacquainted 
with  tneir  object.  But  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  longer  <m 
this  objection. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  therefore,  has  an  indispatable 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  Sacred  Canon.  No  better,  or  rtrooger 
evidence,  can  be  desired.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  earnest 
heretics  did  not  receive  this  book  as  Canonical.  Tertulliak 
informs  us,  that  it  was  rejected  by  Cerdo,  the  master  of  MaT'- 
cion,  and  some  others  whom  he  does  not  name,  but  whoK  he 
refutes. 

•  De  Praescriptione. 
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Philastrius  informs  us,  that  the  Cermthians  did  not  re- 
ive this  book. 

And  AuousTiNB  tells  us,  that  the  Manichees  did  not,  because 
ley  considered  Manes  to  be  the  Paraclete,  promised  by  the 
aviour;  but  in  the  Acts,  he  is  declared  to  have  been  the  Holy 
fhost,  which  descended  on  the  Apostles,  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
cost. 

*^  But"  says  Father  Simon,  '^  let  us  leave  these  enthusiasts, 
ho  had  no  other  reason  for  rejecting  the  books  received  by 
le  whole  church,  except  that  they  did  not  suit  with  the  idea 
hich  they  had  formed  of  the  Christian  religion.*' 


SECTION  X. 

rEBTIMOKIES  TO  THE  CANONICAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  FOURTEEN  EPISTLES 

OF  PAUL. 

^N  the  subject  of  Paul's  Epistles,  there  is  a  universal  consent 
(nong  the  ancients,  except  as  it  relates  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
lebrews;  which,  having  been  published  without  the  Apostle's 
ame  and  usual  salutation,  many  conjectured  that  it  was  the 
reduction  of  another  person :  and  while  some  ascribe  it  to 
iamabas,  others  thought  that  either  Clement,  or  Luke,  was 
lie  writer.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  difference  between 
lie  Eastern  and  Western  churches  on  this  subject;  for  the 
Sreeks  appear  to  have  entertained  no  doubts  in  regard  to 
^nl's  bemg  the  author  of  this  Epistle:  it  was  only  among 
be  Latins,  that  its  genuineness  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
knd  the  most  learned  among  these  adopted  the  opinion,  that 
t  was  the  production  of  Paul;  and  by  degrees,  its  authority 
ras  folly  established  in  the  West,  as  well  as  the  East.  The 
me  state  of  the  case  will,  however,  appear  more  cleariy,  by 
iting  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers,  tnan  by  any  general  re- 
presentation. 

Although  Clement,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Paul,  frequent- 
y  cites  passages  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  yet  he  never 
xpressly  mentions  anv  book  of  the  New  Testament,  except 
-^aul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  to  whom  also  Clement's 
j^pisde  was  addressed.  HBs  words  are:  *^  Take  into  your  hands 
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the  Epistle  of  blessed  Paul,  the  Apostle.  What  did  he  at  first 
write  to  you  in  the  beffinning  of  the  Gospel?  Verily*  he  didj 
by  the  Spirit,  admonisn  you,  concerning  himself,  and.  Cephas, 
and  Apollos:  because  that  even  then  you  did  fonn  paities." 
There  are  in  this  Epktle  of  Clement,  many  other  passages,  in 
which  the  words  of  jPaul  are  cited,  but  this  is  the  only  one  in 
which  his  name  is  mentioned. 

Hbrmas,  and  Ignatius  also,  often  quote  the  words  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  but  the  books  from  which  they  are  taken  are  not  de- 
signated. 

PoLYCARP,  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  extreme  old  age,  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  after  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  upon  him,  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  in 
which  he  makes  express  mention  of  Paul's  First  Epistle,  to  the 
Corinthians — '*  Do  ye  not  know,  that  the  saints  shall  judge 
the  world*  as  Paul  teaches." 

He  also  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
under  the  name  of  Holy  Scripture.  "  For  I  trust,"  says  he, 
"  that  ye  are  well  exercised  in  the  Holy  Scriptures — as  in 
these  Scriptures  it  is  said,  '  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not:  let  not 
the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.*  \  Polycarp  also  dtes 
passages  from  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  from  the  First  and  Second  to  the 
Tnessalonians;  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and  ftm 
both  the  Epistles  to  Timothy ;  but,  as  is  usual  with  the  apos- 
tolical Fathers,  he  does  not  refer  to  the  books  or  authors  from 
which  he  makes  his  citations. 

Justin  Martyr  quotes  many  passages  in  the  very  words  of 
Paul,  without  mentioning  his  name.  But  iRENiEUS  distinctly 
and  frequently  quotes  thirteen  of  Paul's  Epistles.  He  takes 
nothing,  indeed,  from  the  short  Epistle  to  Philemon,  which 
can  easily  be  accounted  for,  by  the  brevity  of  this  letter,  and 
the  special  object  which  the  Apostle  had  in  view  in  penning  it. 

It  would  fill  a  large  space,  to  put  down  aU  the  passages 
cited  by  Irenseus  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Let  it  suffice  to 
give  one  from  each: — ^'  This  same  thing  Paul  has  explained, 
writing  to  the  Romans,  ^  Paul  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  se- 
parate! unto  the  Gospel  of  God.'J  And  again,  writing  to  the 
ilomans  of  Israel,  he  says,  ^  Whose  are  the  Fathers,  and  of 
whom,  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  God  over  all, 
blessed  for  ever.'  "§  "  This  also  Paul  manifestly  shows,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  saying,  ^  Moreover,  brethren, 

*  1  Ck>r.  vi,  2.        t  £^ph-  iv,  26.        %  Rom.  i,  1.         §  Rom.  ix,  5. 
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I  would  not  that  ve  should  be  ignorant,  how  that  all  our  fi»- 
thers  were  under  tne  cloud.'*  Paul,  in  his  Second  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, says,  *  In  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded 
the  eyes  of  them  that  believe  not.'  "t  **  The  Apostle  Paul 
says,  m  his  Epistle  to  the  Gs^tians,  ^  Wherefore  thenserveth 
the  law  of  works?  It  was  added  until  the  seed  should  come, 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made.'  "t  ^'  As  also  the  blessed 
Paul  savs,  in  uie  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  *  For  we  are  mem- 
bers of  nis  body,  ot  his  flesh  and  of  his  bones.'  "§  ^*  As  also 
Paul  says  to  the  Philippians,  *  I  am  full,  having  received  of 
Epafdiroditus,  the  things  which  were  sent  from  you,  an  odour 
of  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice,  acceptable,  well-pleasing  to 
God.'  "I  ^*  A^ain,  Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
flians,  *  Luke  the  beloved  physician  saluteth  you.'  "\  "  The 
Apostle  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  says,  '  And 
the  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly.'"**  "  And  again,  in 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  speaking  of  Anti- 
christ, he  says,  *  And  then  shall  that  wicked  one  be  reveal- 
ed.' "ft  In  the  b^inning  of  his  work  against  Heresies,  he  says, 
"  Whereas  some  having  rejected  the  truth,  bringing  in  lying 
words,  and  ^  vain  genealo^es,  rather  than  godly  edifying, 
which  is  in  fidth,'tt  ^  sayetn  the  apostle."  This  Epistle  is  of- 
ten quoted  by  Irenaeus,  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  Speak- 
ing of  Linus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  he  says,  '^  Of  this  Linus,  Paul 
makes  mention  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy  (evidently  referring 
to  2  Eph.  iv,  21),  ^  Eubulus  greeteth  thee,  and  Pudens,  and 
Linus.' "  '^  As  Paul  says,  '  A  man  that  is  an  heretic  after 
the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject.'  "§§  Thus,  we  have 
seen,  that  Irencms^  who  lived  in  the  age  immediately  suc- 
ceeding that  in  which  Paul  lived  and  wrote,  has  borne  explicit 
testimony  to  all  the  Epistles  of  that  Apostle,  which  have  his 
name  prefixed,  except  the  short  Epistle  to  Philemon,  from 
which,  it  is  probable,  he  had  no  occasion  to  take  any  authori- 
ties, as  it  is  very  concise,  and  addressed  to  a  friend  on  a  par- 
ticular subject,  m  which  Paul  felt  deeply  interested. 

As  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  anonymous, 
there  is  ample  evidence  thsuk  Irenjeus  was  acquainted  with  it; 
but  it  is  doubtful,  whether  he  esteemed  it  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  Paul  or  some  other  person.  As  he  resided  in  France, 
it  is  very  possible,  that  he  participated  in  the  prejudice  of  the 
Western  church  on  this  point.  Eusebius  informs  us,  that  he 
had  seen  a  work  of  lRENi£us,  which  has  not  reached  our  times, 

•  1  Cor.  X.  1.         t  2  Cor.  iv,  4.       t  ^al-  i".  ^9-  §  ^-P^-  v,  30. 

[  Phil,  iv,  18.        t  Col.  iv,  14.  ••  1  Thes8.  v,  23.   ft  2  Thess.  ii,  8. 

XX  1  Tim.  i,  4.      §§  Tit.  iii,  10. 
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in  which  he  cites  passages  £H>m  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
but  he  does  not  say  that  he  quoted  them  as  Paul's.  And  in 
his  works,  which  are  sdU  extant,  there  are  several  passages 
cited  from  this  Epistle,  but  without  direct  reference  to  the 
source  whence  they  were  derived. 

Athengoras  quotes  from  several  of  Paul's  Epistles;  but, 
as  has  been  seen  to  be  the  custom  of  the  early  Fathers,  he 
commonly  uses  the  words,  without  informing  the  reader  from 
what  author  they  were  borrowed.  There  is,  however,  one 
passage,  in  which  he  refers  to  both  the  First  and  Second  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  as  being  the  production  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  "  It  is  manifest,  therefore,"  says  he,  "  that  according 
to  the  Apostle,  ^  This  corruptible  and  dissipated  must  put  on 
corruption,  that  the  dead  being  raised  up,  and  the  separated 
and  even  consumed  parts  being  again  united,  every  one  may 
receive  justly,  the  things  he  hath  done  in  the  body,  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad.*  "* 

Clement  of  Alexandria  abounds  in  quotations  from  Paul's 
Epistles;  a  few  of  which  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
"  The  Apostle,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  says,  '  Benold, 
therefore,  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God.*  '*  "  The  blessed 
Paul,  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  says,  *  Brethren, 
be  not  children  in  understanding;  howbeit,  in  malice,  be  ye 
children,  but  in  understanding  be  ye  men.*"t  He  has  also 
many  quotations  from  the  Second  to  the  Corinthians — "  The 
Apostle,"  says  he,  "  calls  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Faith, 
*a  savour  of  knowledge,* J  in  the  second  to  the  Corinthians." 
**  Hence,  also,  Paul  says,  *  Having  these  promises,  dearly  be- 
loved, let  us  cleanse  our  hearts  from  all  fiithiness  of  the  flesh 
and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness,  in  the  fear  of  God.*"t  "  Where- 
upon, Paul,  also  writing  to  the  Galatians,  says,  *  My  little 
children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again  until  Christ  be 
formed  in  you.*  "§ 

"  Whereupon  the  blessed  Apostle  says,  *  I  testify  in  the 
Lord  that  ye  walk  not  as  other  Gentiles  walk.*||  Again, 
*  Submitting  yourselves  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  God.*"^ 
He  quotes  part  of  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  PhiUppians  expressly;  and  in  another  place,  he  quotes 
the  same  Epistle,  after  this  manner:  "  The  Apostle  of  the 
Lord  also  exhorting  the  Macedonians,  says,  ^  The  Lord  is  at 
hand,  take  heed  that  we  be  not  found  empty.'  "** 

•  1  Cor.  XV,  54 ;  2  Cor.  v,  10.      f  1  Cor.  xiv,  20.         J  2  Cor.  ii,  14. 
X  2  Cor.  vii,  1.  §  Gal.  iv,  19.  ||  Eph.  iv,  17,  18. 

T  Eph.  V,  21.  ••  Philip,  iv,  5. 
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Clement,  also,  quotes  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  the 
Epistles  to  the  ThesBalonians.  From  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
he  cites  this  passage,  *^  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  com- 
mitted to  thy  trust,  avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and 
oppositions  of  science,  Msely  so  called,  which  some  professing, 
have  erred  concerning  the  feith."*  On  which  he  observes, "  He- 
retics, confuted  by  this  saying,  reject  both  Epistles  to  Timothy." 
The  Epistle  to  Titus  is  also  emoted  several  times;  and  he  re- 
marks, in  one  place,  ^*  Tliat  Paul  had  cited  Epimenides,  the 
Cretan,in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  after  this  manner, '  One  of  them- 
selves, a  poet  of  their  own,  said,  the  Cretans  are  always  liars/ "f 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  isVdso  distinctly  quoted,  and  is  as- 
cribed to  Paul  as  its  author.  "  Wherefore,  writing  to  the  He- 
brews, who  were  declining  from  the  faith  to  the  law,  Paul  says, 
*  Have  ye  need  that  any  teach  you  again,  which  be  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  are  become  such,  as  have 
need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat?'  "t 

Tbrtullian,  frequently  and  expressly,  quotes  most  of 
Paul's  Epistles.  In  one  place,  he  says,  **  1  will,  therefore,  by 
no  means  say,  God,  nor  Lord,  but  I  will  follow  the  Apostles; 
so  that  if  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  mentioned  together,  I 
will  say,  God  the  Father,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord.  But 
when  1  mention  Christ  only,  I  will  call  him  God,  as  the  Aposr 
tie  does,  *  Of  whom  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed 
for  ever."*! 

^^  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  speaks  of 
those  who  doubted,  or  denied,  the  resurrection." 

In  his  Treatise  on  Monogamy,  he  coniputes,  that  it  was 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  from  Paul's  writing  this 
Epistle,  to  the  time  when  he  wrote.  "  In  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  they  suppose  the  Apostle  Paul  to  have  for- 
given the  same  fornicator,  wno,  in  the  first,  he  declared,  ought 
to  be  delivered  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh." 

^^  But  of  this,  no  more  need  be  said,  if  it  be  the  same  Paul, 
who,  writing  to  the  Galatians,  reckons  heresy  among  the  works 
of  the  flesh;  and  who  directs  Titus  to  reject  a  man  that  is  a 
heretic,  after  the  first  admonition,  ^  knowing  that  he  that  is 
such  is  subverted  and  sinneth,  being  condemned  of  himself.'" 

"I  pass,"  siiys  he,  "to  another  Lpistle,  which  we  have  in- 
scribed to  the  Ephesians;  but  the  heretics,  to  the  Laodiceans." 
Again,  "  According  to  the  true  testimony  of  the  church,  we 
suppose  this  Epistle  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
not  to  the  Laodiceans;  but  Marcion  has  endeavoured  to  alter 

*  1  Tim.  vi,  20,  21.         f  Tit.  i,  12.  '     J  Heb.  v,  12.      D  Rom.  ix,  5. 
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this  inscription,  upon  pretence  of  having  made  a  more  diligent 
search  into  this  matter.  But  the  inscriptions  are  of  no  import- 
ance,* for  the  Apostle  wrote  to  all,  when  he  wrote  to  some." 

Speaking  of  the  Christian's  hope,  he  says,  **  Of  which  hope 
and  expectation,  Paul  to  the  Galatians  says,  ^  For  we  throiu[li 
the  Spirit  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by  &ith.'"*  He 
does  not  say  we  have  obtained  it,  but  he  speaks  of  the  hope  of 
the  righteousness  of  God,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  when  our 
reward  shaU  be  decided.  Of  which  being  in  suspense,  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Philippians,  he  said,  ^  If  by  any  means,  I 
might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  not  as  though 
I  had  already  attained,  or  were  already  perfect.'  f  The  Apos- 
tle, writing  to  the  Colossians,  expressly  cautions  agamst  phi- 
losophy, *  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  throu^  philoso- 
phy and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  and  not  after 
the  instruction  of  the  Spirit.'''^  ^VAnd  in  the  Epistle  to  die 
Thessalonians,  the  Apostle  adds,  ^  But  of  the  times  and  the 
seasons,  brethren,  ye  have  no  need  that  I  write  unto  you.  For 
yourselves  know  perfectly,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh 
as  a  thief  in  the  night.' "§  ^'  And  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
same  persons,  he  writes  with  greater  solicitude:  ^  But  I  beseedi 
you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mmd,  nor  be  troubled.'  "||  *^  And 
this  word,  Paul  has  used  in  writing  to  Timothy,  *  O  Timothy^ 
keep  that  which  is  committed  to  tny  trust.'  "i 

That  remarkable  passage  of  Tertullian,  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  existing  autographs  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  although  referred  to  already,  may  with  propriety  be  here 
introduced.  "  Well,"  says  he,  "if  you  be  willing  to  exercise 
your  curiosity  profitably,  in  the  business  of  your  salvation, 
visit  the  apostolical  churches;  in  which  the  very  chairs  of  the 
Apostles  still  preside,  in  which  their  very  authentic  letters 
(authenticse  literse)  are  recited,  sending  forth  the  voice,  and  re- 
presenting the  countenance,  of  each  one  of  them.  Is  Achaia 
near  your  You  have  Corinth.  If  you  are  not  far  from  Ma- 
cedonia; you  have  Philippi; — you  have  Thessalonica.  Kyou 
pan  go  to  Asia,  you  have  Ephesus.  But  if  you  are  near  to 
Italy,  you  have  Rome,  from  whence  also  we  may  be  easily 
satined." 

There  are  three  opinions  respecting  the  meaning  of  this 
^phmse  authenticcB  literiB — authentic  letters;  the  first  is,  that  it 
signifies  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  Apostles — the  auto- 

•  Gal.  V,  5.  t  Phil,  iii,  II,  12.         t  Col-  "»  8. 

§  I  Thcs.  V,  1.  2.         II  2  Thes.  ii,  1,  2.         f  I  Tim.  vi,  30. 
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graphs  which  were  sent  severally  to  the  churches  named,  to 
all  of  which  Paul  addressed  Epistles;  the  second  opinion  is, 
that  Tertullian  meant  to  refer  his  readers  to  the  original  Greek 
of  these  Epistles,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  read  in 
a  Latin  version;  and  the  third  is,  that  this  phrase  means,  well 
autAenttcated  letters ;  epistles,  which,  by  application  to  these 
churches,  could  be  proved  to  be  genuine  wntings  of  the  Apos- 
tles. 

Now,  that  the  first  of  these  is  the  true  sense  of  Tertullian's 
words,  will,  I  think,  appear  very  probable,  if  we  consider, 
that  if  those  autographs  were  preserved,  even  with  common 
care,  they  would  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Tertullian, 
who  reckons  only  160  years  from  the  time  of  Paul's  writing 
to  his  own  time. 

And  again,  unless  he  meant  this,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  direct  his  readers  only  to  those  cities  which  had  received 
Epistles;  for  doubtless  many  other  churches,  which  might  be 
more  accessible,  had  authentic  copies  in  the  Grreek  language* 
Such  comes  undoubtedly  existed  in  Africa,  where  Tertullian 
lived.  They  need  not,  however,  have  been  directed  to  go  to 
Rome,  or  Corinth,  or  Ephesus,  or  Philippi,  or  Thessalonica, 
to  see  the  Epistles  of  Paul  in  Greek. 

Neither  was  it  necessary  to  take  a  journey  to  these  cities  to 
be  fully  convinced,  that  the  letters  which  had  been  received 
by  them  were  genuine;  for  the  evidence  of  this  fsLCt  was  not 
confined  to  these  distinguished  places,  but  was  diffused  all  over 
the  Christian  world. 

From  these  considerations,  I  conclude,  that  in  TertuUian's 
time,  these  churches  had  in  their  possession^  and  preserved  with 
care,  the  identical  Epistles  sent  to  them  by  Paul.  This  sense 
is  confirmed  by  what  he  says,  of  their  being  able  to  hear  the 
voice,  and  behold  the  countenance,  of  the  Apostles,  and  see  the 
very  seats  on  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  when  they 
presided  in  the  church.  These  seats  were  still  occupied  by  the 
bidiops,  and  seemed  to  preside^  as  they  were  venerable  from 
having  been  once  occupied  by  ihe  Apostles. 

Tertullian  was  acquainted  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
for  he  quotes  several  passages  ixom  the  sixth  chapter,  but  he 
ascribes  it  to  Barnabas,  and  not  to  Paul.  In  this  opinion,  I 
believe,  he  is  singular. 

Origbn  quotes  Paul's  Epistles,  as  expressly  and  firequently, 
as  is  done  by  almost  any  modem  writer.  To  transcribe  all  the 
passages  cited  by  him,  would  be  to  put  down  a  large  portion 
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of  the  writings  of  this  Apostle.     A  few  instances  will  be  suf- 
ficient. 

In  one  passage,  in  his  work  against  Celsus,  he  mentions 
several  of  Paul's  Epistles  together,  in  the  follo¥ring  mann^ : — 
'^  Do  you,  first  of  all,  explain  the  Epistles  of  hun  who  says 
these  things,  and  having  diligently  read,  and  attended  to  the 
sense  of  the  words  there  used,  particularly  in  that  to  the  Ephe- 
sians;  to  the  Thessalonians;  to  the  Pmlippians;  to  the  Ro- 
mans, &c."  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  elsewhere  quoted 
by  Origen,  with  the  inscription  which  it  now  bears. 

After  employing  an  argument,  founded  on  a  passage  quoted 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  observes: — "But  pos- 
sibly some  one,  pressed  with  this  armmient,  will  take  lenige 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  reject  this  Epistle,  as  not  written 
by  Paul.  In  answer  to  such,  we  intend  to  write  a  distinct  dis- 
course, to  prove  this  to  be  an  Epistle  of  Paul."  In  his  cita- 
tions of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  he  constantly  ascribes  it  to  Paul, 
in  such  expressions  as  these — "  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,"  ^^In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  same  Paul 
says." 

But  Origen  not  only  expresses  his  own  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  asserts  that,  by  the  tradition  received  by  the  ancients, 
it  was  ascribed  to  Paul.  His  words  are — "  For  it  is  not  with- 
out reason,  that  the  ancients  have  handed  it  down  to  us  as 
Paul's."  Now,  when  we  take  into  view  that  Origen  lived 
within  one  hundred  years  of  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  that 
he  was  a  person  of  most  extraordinary  learning,  and  that  he 
had  travelled  much  through  different  countries,  his  testimony 
on  this  point  is  of  great  weight;  especially,  since  his  opinion 
is  founded  on  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  by  whom  he  must 
mean  the  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  mentions,  that  some  ascribed  it  to  Luke,  and  others 
to  Clement  of  Rome. 

Cyprian  often  quotes  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  "  According," 
says  he,  "to  what  the  blessed  Apostle  wrote  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  "  Every  one  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God; 
therefore,  let  us  not  judge  one  another."*  In  his  First  book 
of  Testimonies,  he  says — "  In  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  it  is  said,  *  Moreover,  brethren,  I  would  not  ye 
should  be  ignorant,  how  that  all  our  fathers  were  baptized 
unto  Moses,  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the  sea.'f  Likewise,  m  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is  written,  '  ITieir  minds 
were  blinacd  until  this  day.'t     In  like  manner,  blessed  Paul, 

•  Rom.  xiv.  12.  f  I  Cor.  x,  1.  t  2  Cor.  iii,  14,  15. 
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by  the  inspiration  of  the  Lord,  says,  ^  Now  he  that  ministereth 
seed  to  the  sower,  minister  bread  for  your  food,  and  multiply 
your  seed  sown,  and  increase  the  fruits  of  your  righteousness, 
that  ye  may  be  enriched  in  all  things/  *  Likewise  Paul  to  the 
Galatians,  says,  *  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God 
sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman.'  "t 

Cypbian  expressly  Quotes  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  un- 
der that  title.  *^  But  the  Apostle  raul,  speaking  of  the  same 
thing  more  clearly  and  plainly,  writes  u>  the  Ephesians,  and 
says,  *  Christ  loved  the  churcn,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that 
he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  with  the  washing  of  water. '| 
So  also,  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  says,  *  Who  being  appointed 
in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  earnestly  affect  to  be  equal  with 
Grod,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  taking  on  him  the 
form  of  a  servant ;  and  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  man,  and 
found  m  fiBMon  as  a  maI^  he  humbled  hinBelf,  becoining  ol)«. 
dient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.' §  Li  the  Epis- 
tle of  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  it  is  written,  *  Continue  in  prayer, 
watching  in  the  same.'  |  Likewise,  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sent  to  call  and  convert  the  Gentiles, 
warns  and  teaches,  ^  Beware,  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through 
philosophy,  &c."'^  He  also  quotes  both  the  Episties  to  me 
Thessalonians.  In  his  book  of  Testimonies,  he  says,  ^^  If  the 
Apostle  Paul,  writing  to  Timothy,  said,  ^  Let  no  man  despise 
thy  youth,'**  much  more  may  it  be  said  ofyou  and  your  col- 
leagues, ^  Let  no  mandespise  tny  age. ' "  ^^  Therefore  tne  Apos- 
tle writes  to  Timothy,  and  exhorts,  ^that  a  bishop  should  not 
strive,  but  be  gentie,  and  apt  to  teach."  ft  These  two  Epis- 
tles are  elsewhere  quoted  distinctiy,  as  the  First  and  Second 
to  Timodiy.  He  also  quotes,  from  the  Epistie  to  Htus,  the 
passage,  ^^  A  man  that  is  an  heretic  after  tne  first  and  second 
^dmolition,  reject-tt 

Cyprian  no  where  quotes  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  he,  like  some  others  of  the  Latin 
Fathers,  did  not  believe  it  to  be  Paul's,  or  was  doubtful  re- 
specting it. 

Neither  does  he  cite  the  Epistie  to  Philemon;  of  this  no 
other  reason  need  be  sought,  but  its  contents  and  brevity. 
How  many  Christian  authors  have  written  volumes,  without 
any  citation  of  that  Epistle. 

VicTORiNus,  who  lived  near  die  close  of  the  third  century, 

•  2  Cor.  ix,  10,  11.  f  Gal.  iv,  4.  t  Eph.  v,  25,  26. 

§  Philip,  ii,  6-8.  |  |  Col.  iv,  2.  ^  Col.  ii,  8. 

»*  1  Tim.  iv,  12.  ft  2  Tim.  ii,  24.     «  Tit.  iii,  10. 
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often  quotes  Paul's  Epistles;  and,  among  the  rest,  he  cites  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  he  seems  to  have  believed  to  be 
the  production  of  Paul. 

DioNYSius  of  Alexandria,  also  a  contemporary  of  Origen, 
and  a  man  of  great  learning,  in  the  few  fragments  of  his  works 
which  remain,  often  refers  to  Paul's  Epistles. 

NovATUS,  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  expressly  cites  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  famous  testimony  to  Christ's  di- 
vinity, so  often  quoted  by  the  Fathers,  **  Whose  are  the  Fa- 
thers, of  whom  IS  Christ  according  to  the  flesh,  who  is  over 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever."  And  it  deserves  to  be  recollected, 
that  although  so  many,  beginning  with  Irenseus,  have  dted  this 
passage,  yet  none  of  them  appear  to  have  thought  the  wofds 
capable  of  any  other  meaning,  than  the  plain,  obvious  sense, 
which  strikes  the  reader  at  first.  That  it  was  a  mere  exdamsp 
tion  of  praise,  seems  never  to  have  entered  their  minds.  No- 
VATUs  also  quotes  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to 
the  Philippians.  From  this  last  Epistle,  he  cites  these  re- 
markable words:  "  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God,"*  and  in- 
terprets the  following  clause  in  exact  accordance  with  another 
of  the  Fathers:  "Did  not  earnestly  seek  to  be  like  God,  or  to 
be  equal  with  God."  He  quotes  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians,  these  words :  "  Whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions, 
or  principalities,  or  powers,  things  visible  and  invisible,  by  him 
all  things  consist."!  The  Episfles  to  Timothy,  and  to  Titus, 
are  also  cited  by  this  author. 

Methodius,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, quotes  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  First  and  Second 
to  the  Corinthians,  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the 
Philippians,  to  the  Colossians,  the  First  to  the  Thessalonians^ 
and  the  First  to  Timothy.  He  has  also  taken  several  passages 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and  quotes  it  in  sucn  a  man- 
ner, as  to  render  it  highly  probable,  that  he  esteemed  it  to  be  a 
part  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  ascribed  it  to  Paul. 

EusBBius,  the  learned  historian,  undoubtedly  received  thir- 
teen Epistles  of  Paul  as  genuine;  and  he  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained no  doubt  respecting  the  Canonical  authority  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews;  but  he  sometimes  expresses  himself  doubt- 
fully of  its  author,  while  at  other  times  he  quotes  it  as  Paul's, 
witnout  any  apparent  hesitation.  In  speaking  of  the  univer- 
sally-acknowleoged  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  he  observes : 

♦  Phil,  ii,  6.  t  Col.  i,  16,  17. 
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lich,  inserting  many  sentiments  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
ITS,  and  also  using  some  of  the  very  words  of  it,  he 
manifests  that  Epistle  to  be  no  modem  writing.  And 
t  has,  not  without  reason,  been  reckoned  among  the 
Titings  of  the  Apostle;  for  Paul  having  written  to  the 
rs  in  their  own  language,  some  think  that  the  Evan^e- 
ce,  others,  that  this  very  Clement  translated  it;  which 
!ie  more  probable  of  the  two,  there  being  a  resemblance 
I  the  style  of  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  and  that  to 
brews;  nor  are  die  sentiments  of  these  two  writinp 
fferent.''  In  his  Ecclesiastical  History^  he  speaks 
le  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  divers  other  Epistles  of 
And  Theodoret  positively  asserts,  that  Eusebius  re- 
;his  Epistle  as  Paul's,  and  that  he  manifested  that  all 
ents,  almost,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  It  seems,  from 
ets,  that  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  the  churches  with 
le  was  acquainted,  did  generally  receive  the  Epistle  to 
brews,  as  the  writing  of  Paul. 
ROSE,  Bishop  of  Imlan,  received  fourteen  Epistles  of 

•ME  received,  as  undoubted,  all  Paul's  Epistles,  except 
the  Hebrews,  concerning  which  he  says,  in  his  letter 
igelius,  ^^  That  all  the  Greeks,  and  some  of  the  Latins, 
1  this  Epistle." 

in  his  letter  tx)  Dardanus,  "  That  it  was  not  only  re- 
as  Paul's,  bv  all  the  churches  of  the  East,  in  his  time, 
all  the  Ecclesiastical  writers  in  former  times,  though 
(Scribe  it  to  Barnabas,  or  Clement."  He  also  says, 
it  was  daily  read  in  the  churches :  and  if  the  Latins  did 
ive  this  Epistle,  as  the  Greeks  rejected  the  Revelation 
,  he  received  both;  not  being  so  much  influenced  by 
times,  as  the  judgment  of  ancient  writers,  who  quote 
ad  that  not  as  they  quote  Apocryphal  books,  and  even 
n  writings,  but  as  Canonical  and  Ecclesiastical." 
1MB,  in  speaking  of  the  writings  of  Paul,  gives  the  fol- 
«rery  full  and  satisfactory  testimony:  "He  wrote,"  says 
ne  Epistles  to  seven  churches.  To  the  Romans,  one;  to 
inthians,  two;  to  the  Galatians,  one;  to  the  Philippians, 
the  Colossians,  one;  to  the  Thessalonians,  two;  to 
besians,  one;  to  Timothy,  two;  to  Titus,  one;  to  Phi- 
one.  But  the  Epistle  called,  to  the  Hebrews^  is  not 
b  to  be  his,  because  of  the  difference  of  argument  and 
•ut  rather  Bamabas's,  as  Tertullian  thought;  Or  Luke's, 
ig  to  some  others;  or  Clement's,  who  was  afterwards 
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Bishop  of  Rome;  who  being  much  with  Paul,  clothed  and 
adorned  Paul's  sense  in  his  own  language.  Or  if  it  be  Pad's, 
he  might  decline  putting  his  name  to  it  in  the  inscription,  fi>r 
fear  of  offending  the  Jews.  Moreover,  he  wrote  as  a  Hebrew 
to  the  Hebrews,  it  being  his  own  language;  whence  it  came  to 
pass,  that  being  translated,  it  has  more  elegance  in  the  Greek 
than  his  other  Epistles.  This  they  say  is  the  reason  of  its 
differing  from  Paul's  other  writings.  There  is  also  an  Epistle 
to  the  Laodiceans,  but  it  is  rejected  by  every  body."  Jerome 
commonly  quotes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  the  Apostle 
Paul's;  and,  as  we  have  seen  before,  this  was  his  prevailiM 
opinion,  which  is  not  contradicted  in  the  long  passage  just  dted. 

Augustine  received  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  last  of 
which,  in  his  catalogue,  is,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  he  was 
aware,  however,  that  some  in  his  time  thought  it  of  doubtful 
authority — "  However,"  says  he,  "  I  am  inclined  to  follow  the 
opinion  of  the  churches  of  the  East,  who  receive  it  among  the 
Canonical  Scriptures." 

llie  time  when  each  of  these  Epistles  was  written,  cannot 
be  ascertained  with  any  exactness.  It  is  not  even  agreed 
among  the  learned,  which  was  the  First  of  Paul's  Epistles. 
Generally,  indeed,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians  were  composed  earlier  than  the  otheis; 
but  of  late,  some  learned  men  have  given  precedence  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  And  this  opinion  is  not  alt^ether 
confined  to  the  moderns,  for  Tertullian  mentions  this  Epistle 
as  among  the  first  of  Paul's  writings.  But  the  more  common 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  written  during  the  long  abode  of  this 
Apostle  at  Corinth.  Among  the  advocates  of  this  opinion, 
we  find  L' Enfant,  Beausobre,  Lardner,  &c.;  while  Grodus, 
Capel,  Witsius,  and  Wall,  suppose  that  it  was  written  at  Ephe- 
sus.  These  last,  together  with  Fabricius  and  Mill,  place  the 
date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  after  that  to  the  Komans. 

Macknight  maintains  that  it  was  written  from  Antioch,  after 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem ;  and  offers,  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
several  plausible  arguments,  which,  if  they  do  not  prove  all 
that  he  wishes,  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  the  time  of  this 
Epistle  being  written  was  soon  after  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 

Semler,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
prior  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 

From  these  various  opinions,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that 
the  precise  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. If  we  take  the  opinions  of  those  who  give  the  earliest 
date,  the  time  of  writing  will  not  be  later  than  a.d.  47.     But 
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if  we  receive  as  more  probable  the  opinions  of  those  who  think 
that  it  was  written  after  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  we  shall 
bring  it  down  to  the  year  50;  while,  according  to  the  opinion 
more  comjnonly  adopted,  its  date  will  be  a.d.  52,  or  53.  And 
if  we  prefer  the  opimons  of  those  who  assign  the  latest  date  to 
this  Epistle,  we  shall  bring  it  down  several  years  later,  and 
instead  of  giving  it  the  fint  place,  will  give  it  the  ninth  or 
tenth. 

There  seem  to  be  better  data  for  determining  that  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  written  from  Corinth,  about 
the  year  51 ;  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was 
prolmbly  written  a  few  months  afterwards,  from  the  same  place. 

Michaelis  and  Dr  Hales  unite  in  giving  the  next  plaice,  in 
the  order  of  time,  to  the  Epistle  to  'Htus.  Lardner,  however, 
places  it  considerably  later;  and  Paley  assigns  to  it  a  date 
later  than  any  other  author.  On  this  subject  there  is  little 
else  than  conjecture  to  guide  us. 

The  year  in  which  this  Epistle  was  written,  according  to 
Michaehs  and  Hales,  was  53;  according  to  Lardner,  56;  ac- 
cording to  Barrington,  57;  and  according  to  Whitby,  Pearson, 
and  Paley,  65. 

The  Epistle  next  in  order  is  the  First  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  date  of  which  can  be  determined,  with  considerable  preci- 
sion, from  the  Epistle  itself.  ^^  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until 
Pentecost."*  These  words  teach  where  this  Epistle  was  writ- 
ten, and,  by  a  comparison  with  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
that  it  was  penned  near  the  close  of  Paul's  long  residence  at 
Ephesus,  from  which  place  he  departed  about  a.d.  57.  This, 
then,  is  the  proper  date  of  this  Epistle. 

The  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  will  stand  next,  if  we  follow 
the  opinion  most  commonly  entertained  by  learned  men ;  and 
its  date  will  be  a.  d.  57)  or  a.  d.  58.  This  opinion  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Athanasius,  Theodoret,  Baronius,  Capel- 
lus,  Blondel,  Hammond,  Grotius,  Salmasius,  Lightfoot,  Ben- 
son, Barrington,  Michaelis,  Doddridge,  and  others.  But 
Pearson,  IU)senmiiller,  Macknight,  jPsdcy,  Tomline,  &c., 
place  it  as  low  as  the  year  of  our  Lord  64,  or  65. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  probably 
about  a  year  after  the  First,  which  will  bring  it  to  a.d.  58. 

In  the  same  year,  it  is  thought,  that  Paul  wrote  his  very 
important  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  On  this  point,  however, 
there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion.  But  the  Epistle  itself  con- 
tains internal  evidence  that  it  was  written  at  Corinth,  when 

•  I  Cor.  xvi,  8. 
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the  Apostle  was  preparing  to  take  the  contributions  of  the 
churches  to  Jerusalem. 

The  date  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  PhiUp- 
plans,  and  to  the  Colossians,  can  be  ascertained  pretty  nearly, 
from  the  circumstance,  that  Paul  was  prisoner  at  Rome  when 
they  were  written.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  may,  vnAi 
much  probability,  be  referred  to  a.  d.  61;  the  Epistle  to  die 
Philippians  to  a.d.  62;  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossiansto 
the  same  year. 

The  short  Epistle  to  Philemon  was  written,  as  appears  by 
several  coincidences,  about  the  same  time  as  those  just  men- 
tioned. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  to  have  been  written 
about  the  termination  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 
Its  date,  therefore,  may,  without  much  danger  of  mistake,  be 
referred  to  a.  d.  62,  or  63. 

J.  D.  Michaelis,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  has  done  much  to 
unsettle  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  by  calling  in  question  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  the  books,  as  well  as  the  inspiraticm  of 
some  of  the  writers,  has,  in  an  elaborate  essay  (vol.  iv),  en- 
deavoured to  lessen  the  authority  of  this  Epistle.  For  an  an- 
swer to  the  arguments  of  this  learned,  but  sceptical  Professor, 
I  would  refer  the  reader  to  TownsencTs  New  Testament^  or- 
ranged  in  Chronological  and  Historical  order, 

Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  seems  to  have  been  writr 
ten  during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  a.d.  66. 


SECTION  XI. 

CANONICAL  ACTUORITY  OP  THE  SEVEN  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  First  of  John,  are  quoted 
by  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Papias,  but  not  expressly  as 
the  writings  of  these  Apostles.  For  the  particular  passages  dted, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Lardner. 

Justin  Martyr  has  a  saying,  which  is  nowhere  found  in 
Scripture,  except  in  the  Second  of  Peter.  It  is,  "That  a 
day  of  the  Lora  is  a  thousand  years." 

DiooNETUs  quotes  several  passages  from  the  First  of  Peter, 
and  the  First  of  John. 
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Irenaus  quotes  the  Fint  Epistle  of  Peter,  expresdy : — 
**  And  Peter  says,  in  his  Epistle,  *  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye 
love."*  And  mm  the  Second,  he  takes  the  same  pass^e 
which  has  just  been  cited,  as  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr.  Ine 
First  and  Second  of  John  are  expressly  quoted  by  this  Father; 
for  after  citing  his  Gospel,  he  goes  on  to  say,  *^  Wherefore 
also,  in  his  Epistle  he  says,  ^  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time.'" 
And  again,  ^'  In  the  forementioned  Epistle,  the  Lord  com- 
mands us  to  shun  those  persons  who  bring  false  doctrine,  say- 
ing, ^  Many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world,  who  confess 
not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh.  This  is  a  deceiver, 
and  an  Antichrist.  Look  to  yourselves  that  ye  lose  not  those 
things  which  ye  have  wrought."*  Now  these  words  are  un- 
doubtedly taken  from  John's  Second  Epistle.  Irenaeus  seems, 
indeed,  to  quote  them  from  the  First,  but  this  was  probably  a 
slip  of  the  memory. 

Several  passages  out  of  the  Epistle  of  James  are  also  cited 
by  this  Famer,  but  without  any  distinct  reference  to  the  source 
whence  they  are  derived. 

Athenagoras,  also,  has  some  quotations,  which  appear  to 
be  from  James,  and  Second  Peter. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  often  quotes  First  Peter;  and  some- 
times Second  Peter.  The  first  Epistle  of  John  is  often  cited 
by  him.  Jude  also  is  quoted  several  times  expressly,  as,  ^^  Of 
these  and  the  like  heretics,  I  think  Jude  spoke  prophetically, 
when  he  said,  ^  I  will  that  ye  should  know,  that  God  having 
saved  the  people  out  of  Egypt, ' "  &c.  He  has  a  remark  on 
Jude's  modestV}  that  he  did  not  style  himself  the  brother  of 
our  Lord,  altnoi^h  he  was  related  to  him,  but  begins  his 
Epistle,  ^^  Jude  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  brother  of 
James." 

Tertullian  often  quotes  the  First  Epistle  of  John;  but  he 
has,  in  none  of  his  remaining  writings,  cited  any  thing  from 
James,  Second  Peter,  or  the  Second  of  John.  He  has,  how- 
ever, one  express  quotation  from  Jude — "  Hence  it  is, "  says 
he^  ^^that  Enoch  is  quoted  by  the  Apostle  Jude." 

Orioen,  in  his  Commentsuy  on  St  John's  Gospel,  expressly 
ouotes  the  Epistle  of  James  m  the  following  passage — '^  For 
tnough  it  be  called  feith,  if  it  be  without  works,  it  is  dead, 
as  we  read  in  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  James."  This  is  the 
only  passage,  in  the  remaining  Greek  works  of  this  Father, 
where  this  book  is  quoted;  but  in  his  Latin  works,  translated 
by  Rufin,  it  is  cited  as  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Apostle  and 
brother  of  our  Lord ;  and  as  "  Divine  Scripture.''     The  First 
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of  Peter  is  often  quoted  expressly.  In  his  book  against  Cd- 
8U8,  he  says,  "  As  it  is  said  by  Peter,  *  Ye,  as  lively  stones,  are 
built  up  a  spiritual  house/"  Again,  "  Peter,  in  nis  Catholic 
Epistle,  says,  ^Put  to  death  in  the  fleshy  but  quickened  in  the 
spirit.*" 

According  to  Eusebius,  Origen  considered  the  Second  of 
Peter  as  doubtful,  and  in  his  Greek  works  there  are  no  dear 
citations  from  it;  but  there  are  found  a  few  in  his  Latin  works. 

In  the  passage  preserved  by  Eusebius,  he  says  that  some 
were  doubtful  respecting  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  **  hoA 
for  my  part,"  says  he,  "  let  them  be  granted  to  be  his.** 

Origen  has  cited  several  passages  from  Jude,  which  are 
found  in  no  other  part  of  Scripture;  and  in  one  place  remarks, 
**  Jude  wrote  an  Epistle,  of  few  lines  indeed,  but  full  of  power- 
ful words  and  heavenly  grace,  who  at  the  beginning,  says, 
^  Jude  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  brother  of  James.'"  In 
another  place  he  shows,  that  some  were  doubtful  of  this  Epis- 
tle, for  he  says,  "  But  if  any  one  receives  also  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  let  him  consider  what  will  follow,  from  what  is  there 
said."  This  Epistle  is  cited  in  his  Latin  works  also;  and 
several  times  in  a  Latin  Epistle  ascribed  to  Origen. 

Cyprian  no  where  quotes  the  Epistle  of  James;  but  the 
First  of  Peter  is  often  cited.     Several  times  he  speaks  of  it  as 
the  Epistle  of  Peter  to  the  people  of  Pontus.     He  expressly 
ascribes  it  to  "  Peter  the  Apostle,"  *'  the  Apostle  of  Christ, 
&c. 

The  Second  of  Peter  he  never  quotes.  The  First  of  John 
is  often  quoted  by  Cyprian.  "  The  Apostle  John,"  says  he, 
"  mindful  of  this  command,  writes  in  this  Epistle,  *  Hereby  we 
perceive  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments. 
He  that  saith  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his  commandments, 
is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him.'"  The  Second  and 
Third  of  John  he  never  mentions,  nor  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 

The  opinion  of  Eusebius  of  Cesarsea,  respecting  the  Epistle 
of  James,  was,  that  it  was  written  by  one  of  Christ's  Disciples, 
by  the  name  of  James,  but  he  makes  three  of  that  name.  Al- 
though he  admits  that  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  was  the  bro- 
ther of  our  Lord,  who  was  made  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem; 
yet  he  will  not  allow  that  he  was  one  of  the  Twelve.  In  his 
commentary  on  the  Psalms,  he  says,  "*  Is  any  among  you  af- 
flicted ?  let  him  pray.  Is  any  merry  ?  let  him  sing  psalms,'  as 
the  Sacred  Apostle  says."  In  other  parts  of  his  works,  he 
speaks  very  doubtfully  of  this  Epistle;  and  in  one  passage, 
where  he  distril^utes  the  books  into  classes,  he  mentions  this 
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ipistle  among  the  books  which  he  calls  spurious;  by  which, 
owever,  he  only  means  that  it  was  not  Canonical.  In  his 
Icclesiastical  history,  he  speaks  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter  in  the 
allowing  manner : — "  One  Epistle  of  Peter,  called  his  First,  is 
niversaliy  received.  This  the  presbyters  of  ancient  times 
[ive  quoted  in  their  writings,  as  undoubtedly  genuine;  but 
lat  called  his  Second  Epistle,  we  have  been  informed,  has  not 
een  received  into  the  Testament.  Nevertheless,  it  appearing 
>  many  to  be  useful,  has  been  carefully  studied  with  the  other 
icriptures."  And  in  another  passage,  he  says^^*'  That  called 
16  First  of  John  and  the  First  of  Peter,  are  to  be  esteemed 
uthentic.  Of  the  controverted,  yet  well  known  or  approved 
y  the  most,  are,  that  called  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  that  of 
ude,  and  the  Second  of  Peter,  and  the  Second  and  Third  of 
ohn,  whether  they  were  written  by  the  Evangelist,  or  by 
nother." 

Athanasius  quotes  the  Epistle  of  James,  as  written  by  the 
Lpostle  James.  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  frequently 
uoted  by  him;  and  he  also  cites  passages  from  the  Second 
Cpistle,  and  ascribes  them  to  Peter.  Both  the  First  and 
Second  Epistles  of  John  are  distinctly  and  expressly  quoted: 
lie  third  is  not  mentioned.  He  also,  in  two  instances,  cites 
ie  words  of  Jude. 

Jerome's  testimony  concerning  the  Epistle  of  James  is  full 
ad  explicit.  His  words  are — "James,  called  the  Lord's  bro- 
iler, sumamed  Justus,  as  some  think,  son  of  Joseph  by  a  for- 
lerwife,  but,  as  I  rather  think,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  sister  of 
ur  Lord's  mother,  mentioned  by  John  in  his  Gospel  (soon  af- 
sr  our  Lord's  passion  ordained  by  the  Apostles  Bisnop  of  Jeru- 
sdem),  wrote  hut  one  Epistle^  which  is  among  the  Seven  Ca- 
bolic  Epistles,  which  too  has  been  said  to  have  been  published 
y  another  in  his  name;  but  gradually,  in  process  of  time,  it 
B8  gained  authority.  This  is  he  of  whom  Paul  writes  in  the 
Cpistle  to  the  Galatians ;  and  he  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
icts  of  the  Apostles;  and  also  several  times  in  the  Gospel, 
ailed,  according  to  the  Hebrews^  lately  translated  by  me  into 
jreek  and  Latin." 

Augustine  received  all  the  Catholic  Epistles.  He  quotes 
ames  as  an  Apostle;  he  often  cites  both  the  Epistles  of  Peter; 
e  also  refers  to  John's  three  Epistles,  and  quotes  Jude,  and 
alls  him  an  Apostle. 

In  the  works  of  Ephrem,  the  Syrian,  who  lived,  and  wrote 
oluminously,  in  the  fourth  century,  there  are  express  quotan 
ons  from  the  Epistle  of  James,  from  the  Second  of  Peter,  the 
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Second  and  Third  of  John,  and  frotn  Jude,  as  well  as  from  those 
Catholic  Epistles  which  were  undisputed. 

RuFiN  received  all  the  books  as  Canonical,  which  are  now 
so  esteemed  by  Christians  generally. 

Why  these  Epistles  have  receivea  the  appellation  of  Catho- 
licj  various  reasons  have  been  assigned. 

Some  have  supposed  that  they  were  so  called,  because  they 
contain  the  one  Catholic  doctrine  which  was  delivered  to  tbe 
churches  by  the  Apostles  of  our  Saviour,  and  which  might  be 
read  by  the  uniyersal  church. 

Others  are  of  opinion  that  they  received  this  appeUation,  be- 
cause they  were  not  addressed  to  one  person  or  church,  like 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  but  to  the  Catholic  church.  His  opi- 
nion seems  not  to  be  correct,  for  some  of  them  were  written  to 
the  Christians  of  particular  countries,  and  others  to  individuals. 

A  third  opinion,  advanced  by  Dr  Hammond,  and  adopted 
by  Dr  Macknight,  and  which  has  some  probability,  is,  that 
tne  First  of  Peter,  and  First  of  John,  bemg  received  by  all 
Christians,  obtained  the  name  of  Catholic^  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  which  at  first  were  not  universally  received;  hot  in 
process  of  time,  these  last  coming;  to  be  universally  received, 
were  put  into  the  same  class  with  the  first,  and  the  whole 
thenceforward  had  the  appellation  of  Catholic, 

This  denomination  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Eusebius,  and 
probably  older,  for  Origen  repeatedly  called  John's  Epistle 
Catholic ;  and  the  same  is  done  by  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. The  same  appellation  was  given  to  the  wnole  seven 
by  Athanasius,  Epipnanius,  and  Jerome. 

Of  these,  it  is  probable,  that  the  Epistle  of  James  was  fint 
written,  but  at  what  precise  time  cannot  be  determined. 

As  there  were  two  disciples  of  the  name  of  James,  it  has 
been  much  disputed,  to  which  of  them  this  Epistle  should  be 
attributed.  Lardner  and  Macknight  have  rendered  it  exceed- 
ingly probable,  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  James  the 
Less,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  related  to  our  Lord,  and  who 
seems  for  a  long  time  to  have  had  the  chief  authority  in  the 
church  at  Jerusalem :  but  Michaelis  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  says,  ^^  That  he  sees  no  reason  for  the  assertion,  that  James, 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  not  the  author  of  this  Epistle."  But 
the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  his  opinion  have  very  little 
weight. 

1  he  date  of  this  Epistle,  may,  with  considerable  probability, 
be  referred  to  the  year  62;  for  it  is  supposed  that  James  was 
put  to  death  in  the  following  year. 

Its   Canonical  authority  and  divine  inspiration,  although 
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called  in  question  by  some  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  undoubted.  One  strong  evidence 
that  it  was  thus  received  by  early  Christians,  may  t)e  derived 
from  the  old  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament;  which, 
while  it  leaves  out  several  other  books,  contains  this 

It  seems  not  to  have  been  as  well  known  in  the  Western 
churches  as  most  other  books  of  Scripture;  but  learned  men 
have  observed,  that  Clement  of  Rome  has  quoted  it  no  less 
than  four  times;  and  it  is  also  quoted  by  Ignatius  in  his  genu- 
ine Epstle  to  the  Ephesians;  and  we  Imve  already  shown, 
that  it  was  received  as  the  writing  of  the  Apostle  James,  by 
Oragen,  Athanasius,  and  Jerome. 

'Ine  first  Epistle  of  Peter  has  ever  been  considered  authen- 
tic, and  has  been  cited  by  Clement  of  Rome,  Polvcaip,  the 
Martyrs  of  Lyons,  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antiocn,  Papias, 
LrensBUs,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian.  The  only 
matter  of  doubt  respecting  this  Epistle  is,  what  place  we  are 
to  understand  by  Babylon,  where  Peter  was  when  he  wrote. 
On  this  subject,  there  are  three  opinions;  the  first,  that  by 
this  name  a  place  in  Egypt  is  signified;  the  second,  that 
Babylon  in  Assyria,  propeny  so  c»lied,  is  meant;  and  the 
third,  which  is  generally  maintained  by  the  Romanists,  and 
some  Protestants,  is,  that  Rome  is  here  called  Babylon.  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  understood  th^  this  Epistle  was  written 
from  Rome. 

The  time  of  this  Epistle  being  written  was  probably  about 
theyear  of  our  Lord,  65  or  66. 

The  date  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  may  as  well  be  placed 
about  the  same  period  as  at  any  other  tune,  for  we  have  no 
documents  which  can  guide  us  to  any  certain  decision.  The 
objection  to  the  Canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle,  derived 
bom  the  author's  having  quoted  the  Apocryphal  book  of 
E^och,  is  of  no  validity;  for  the  fact  is,  tnat  Jude  makes  no 
mention  of  any  book,  but  only  of  a  prophecy,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Enoch  was  then  in 
existence;  but  if  he  did  quote  a  truth  firom  such  a  book,  it 
argues  no  more  against  his  inspiration;  than  Paul's  quoting 
Epimenides  does,  against  his  bemg  an  inspired  man. 

The  three  Epim^  of  John  were  probably  written  about 
the  year  96  or  97.  It  has  commonly  been  supposed  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  the  last  written  book  of  the  N<^w  Testament; 
but  Townsend  insists,  that  the  three  Epistles  of  John  were 
last  written.     See  Toumaend'jf  New  Testament,  vol.  ii. 


SECTION   XII. 


CANONICAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  BOOK  OP  REVELATION. 

HjcrHas  gives  many  indicationa  of  haTing  Tead  tlie  Bevdir 
ti^n;  for  he  often  imitates  Jokn's  description  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem, and  sometimes  borrows  his  Very  words.  He  speaks 
of  the  Book  (^Life^  and  <tf  those  whose  names  are  wzillen  in 
it.  He  qpeaks  also  of  the  Scunts,  whom  he  saw,  being  ^thed 
in  garments  white  as  siM>w« 

FAjpiiks  also,  doubtless,  had  seen  the  book  of  Revelatioii; 
for  some  of  his  opinions  were  founded  on  a  too  literal  inte^- 

S station  of  certain  prophedes  of  this  book.     But  neither 
ipias  nor  Harmas  expressly  cite  the  Revelation. 

Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  who  gives  explicit  testimony  to 
the  Apocalypse.  His  words  are,  ^^  And  a  man  from  amo^; 
us,  by  name  J6hn,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  in  the  Re*> 
velation  made  to  him,  has  propnesied^  that  the  believers  in 
our  Christ  shall  live  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem;  and  after 
that  shall  be  the  general,  and  indeed  eternal  resurrection,  and 
judgment  of  all  men  U^ther.-' 

In  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  if 
France,  which  was  written  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  there  is  one  passage  cited  irom  the  book 
of  Revelation:  ^^  For  he  was  indeed  a  genuine  Disciple  rf 
Christ,  *  following  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goes."' 

Irbnjeus  expressly  quotes  the  Revelation,  and  ascribes  it 
to  John  the  Apostle.  And  in  one  place,  he  says,  *'  It  (the 
Revelation)  was  seen  no  long  time  ago,  in  our  age,  at  the  end 
of  the  reigrn  of  Domitian."  And,  in  the  passage  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  he  speaks  of  the  exact  and  ancient  copi^  of  this 
bodk;  which,  he  says,  ^^  was  confirmed  likewise  oy  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  those  who  had  seen  John." 

Thbophilus  of  Antioch  also,  as  we  are  assured  by  Euse- 
bius, cited  testimonies  from  the  Apocalyp^  of  John,  in  his 
book  against  Hermogenes.  And  in  his  works  which  are  ex- 
tant, there  is  one  passage  which  shows  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Revelation — *^  This  Eve,"  says  he,  ^^  because  sht 
was  deceived  ;by  the  serpent — the  evil  demon,  who  is  also 
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called  Satan,  who  then  8{x>ke  to  her  by  the  seipent — does  not 
cease  to  accuse:  th»  demon  is  also  called  the  Dragon/' 

The  Revelation  of  John  is  often  quoted  by  Clbmbnt  of 
Alexandria.  In  one  passage,  he  says,  *^  Such  an  one,  though 
here  on  earth  he  be  not  nonotnred  with  the  first  seat,  shall 
sit  upon  the  four-and-twenty  thrones,  judging  the  people,  as 
John  says  in  the  Reveladon.**  That  Clement  believed  it  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John,  is  manifest,  because  in 
another  place,  he  expressly  cites  a  passive,  **  As  the  words  of 
an  Apostle;"  and  we  have  just  seen  that  he  ascribed  the  work 
to  Joan. 

Tbrtullian  dies  many  things  firom  the  Revelation  of  John ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  entertained  no  doubt  of  its  being  the 
writing  of  the  Apostle  John,  as  will  appear  by  a  few  quota* 
tioQ.s  John,  in  his  Apocalypse,  is  commanded  to  correct  those 
who  ate  **  diings  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  commit  fornication,'' 
Again,  ^*  The  Apostle  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  describes  a 
sharp  two-edged  sword  coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." — 
'*  We  have  churches,  disciples  of  John,  for  though  Mardon 
rejects  his  Revelation,  the  succession  of  bishops,  traced  to  the 
onginal,  will  assure  us,  that  John  is  the  author."  And  in 
another  place  he  has  a  long  quotation  from  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation. 

HiPPOLTTUs,  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  and  had  great 
celebrity,  both  in  the  Extern  and  Western  churches,  received 
the  Revelation  as,  without  doubt,  the  produbtion  of  the  Apos- 
tle John.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  written  a  comment  on 
diis  book;  for  Jenmie,  in  the  list  of  his  works,  mentions  one 
**  On  the  Revelation." 

Hippolytus  was  held  in  so  high  esteem,  that  a  noble  monu* 
ment  was  erected  to  him  in  the  city  of  Rome,  which  after  ly- 
ing for  a  long  time  buried,  was  dug  up  near  that  city,  a.d. 
1551.  I£s  name,  indeed,  is  not  now  on  the  monument,  but 
it  contains  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  several  of  which  have  the 
«ame  titles  as  those  ascribed  to  Hippolytus  by  Jerome  and 
Eusebius,  together  with  others  not  mentioned  by  them;  among 
which,  is  one  **  Of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  Revelation. 

OaiGEN  calls  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  "  Evangelist 
and  Apostle ;"  and  on  account  of  the  predictions  which  it  con- 
tains, *'  Prophet"  also.  In  his  book  against  Celsus,  he  men- 
tions, **  John's  Revelation  and  divers  other  books  of  Scripture." 

It  was  Origen's  intention  to  write  a  commentary  on  this 
book,  but  whether  he  ever  carried  his  purpose  into  execution, 
is  unknown.     Nothing  of  the  kind  has  reached  our  times. 
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DioRYSius  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  the  noddle  of 
the  third  century,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  hb 
tune,  has  entered  into  a  more  particular  discusBion  of  the  Can- 
onical authority  of  the  book  of  Rerelation  than  any  other 
ancient  author.  From  what  has  been  said  by  him,  we  leam  on 
what  account  it  was  that  this  book,  after  having  been  uniyeN 
sally  received  by  the  earlier  Fathers,  fell,  with  some,  into  t 
certain  de^ee  of  discredit.  About  this  time,  the  Chiliasts  or 
Millennanans,  who  held  that  Christ  would  reign  visibly  on 
earth  with  his  Saints  for  a  thousand  years,  during  which  pe- 
riod, all  manner  of  earthly  and  sensible  pleasures  would  be  eii> 
joyed,  made  their  appearance.  This  opinion  they  derived  from 
a  literal  interpretation  of  some  passages  in  the  book  of  Beve> 
lation;  and  as  their  error  was  very  repugnant  to  the  feelinn 
of  most  of  the  Fathers,  they  were  led  to  doubt  of  the  authon* 
It,  or  to  disparage  the  value,  of  the  book  from  which  it  was 
derived. 

The  first  rise  of  the  MiUennarians,  of  the  grosser  kind, 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Arsinoe,  in  Egypt;  where 
one  Nepos  composed  several  works  in  defence  of  their  docv 
trine;  particularly  a  book  ^^  Against  the  All^orists/*  Dio- 
nysius  took  much  pains  with  these  errorists,  and  entered  with 
them  into  a  free  and  candid  discussion  of  their  opinions,  and 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  book  of  Revelation;  and  had  the 
satisfection  to  reclami  a  number  of  them  from  their  erroneooi 
opinions.  His  own  opinion  of  the  Revelation  he  gives  it 
large,  and  informs  us,  that  some,  who  lived  before  his  time^ 
had  utterly  rejected  this  book,  and  ascribed  it  to  Cerinthos; 
but,  for  his  own  part,  he  professes  to  believe,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  an  inspired  man,  whose  name  was  John,  but  a  different 
person  from  tne  Apostle  of  that  name;  for  which  opinion  he 
assies  several  reasons,  but  none  of  much  weight.  Hia  prin- 
dpsd  reason  is,  that  the  language  of  this  book  is  different  nom 
that  of  the  Apostle  John,  m  his  other  writings.  To  whidi 
Lardner  judiciously  answers,  that  supposing  this  to  be  the  fibct, 
it  will  not  prove  the  point,  for  the  style  of  prophecy  is  very 
different  from  the  epistolary,  or  historical  style.  But  this  la- 
borious and  learned  collector  of  fects,  denies  that  there  is  sudi 
a  difference  of  style,  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  this  opinion; 
and  in  confirmation  of  his  own  opinion,  he  descends  to  particu- 
lars, and  shows,  that  there  are  some  striking  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  language  of  the  Apocsdypse  and  the  ac- 
knowledged writings  of  \he  Apostle  Jonn. 

The  opinion  of  those  persons  who  believed  it  to  be  the  work 
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of  Cerinthus^  is  utterly  without  foundation ;  for  this  book  con- 
tains opinions  expressly  contrary  to  those  maintained  by  this 
heretic;  and  even  on  the  subject  of  the -Millennium,  his  views 
did  not  coincide  with  those  expressed  in  the  Revelation, 

Caius  seems  to  have  been  the  only  ancient  author  who  at- 
tributed this  book  to  Cerinthus ;  and  to  him  Dionysius  proba- 
bly referred,  when  he  spoke  of  some  before  his  time,  who  held 
this  opinion. 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  received  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, as  of  Canonical  authority,  as  appears  by  the  manner  in 
whidi  he  quotes  it.  **  Hear,''  says  he,  ^^  in  the  Revelation, 
the  voice  of  thy  Lord,  reproving  such  men  as  these,  *  Thou 
savest  I  am  rich  and  increased  in  goods,  and  have  necMd  of  no- 
thing, and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked."* 

Anin,  **  So  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  which  the  Lord 
woum  have  us  to  be  instructed  and  warned,  is  the  harlot  dty 
described." 

Finally,  ^^That  waters  signify  people,  the  divine  Scriptures 
show,  in  the  Revelation." 

ViCTORiNUS,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, often  cites  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  ascribes  it  to  John 
the  Apostle, 

That  Lactantius  received  this  book,  is  manifest,  because 
he  has  written  much  reiq>ecting  the  fbture  destinies  of  the 
church,  which  is  founded  on  the  prophecies  which  it  contains. 
.  Until  the  fourth  century,  then,  it  appears  that  the  Revela- 
tkm  was  almost  universally  received;  not  a  writer  of  any  cre- 
dit calls  it  in  question;  and  but  one  hesitates  about  ascribing 
it  to  John  the  Apostle;  but  even  he  held  it  to  be  written  by  an 
inniired  man.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
it  began  to  fidl  into  discredit  with  some,  on  account  of  the 
mysterious  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  encourwement  which 
it  was  supposed  to  give  to  the  Chiliasts.  Therefore,  Eusebius 
of  Cesanea,  afiter  giving  a  list  of  such  books  as  were  univer- 
Bally  received,  adcb,  *^  After  these,  if  it  be  thought  fit,  may  be 
placed  the  Revelf^on  of  John,  concerning  ndiich  we  shall 
observe  the  different  opinions,  at  a  proper  time."  And  again, 
^*  There  are,  concerning  this  book,  difierent  opinions." 

This  is  the  first  doubt  expressed  by  any  respectable  writer, 
Dcxnceming  the  Canonical  audiority  of  this  book;  and  Euse- 
Uas  did  not  rgect  it,  but  would  have  it  placed  next  after  those 
which  were  received  with  universal  consent. 

•Rev.in,17. 
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And  we  find,  at  this  very  time,  the  meet  learned  and  ]Im& 
eious  of  the  Fathers  received  the  Revelation  withooit  ■fgrude^ 
ai|d  annexed  it  to  their  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  Mew 
Testam^it. 

Thus,  Athanasius,  after  Riviw  an  account  of  the  twenty- 
two  Canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  proceeds  to  cbun 
merate  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  m  the  fioUowiiig 
manner,  which  he  makes  eight  in  number: — 1.  Matthew's  Goix 
pel;  2.  Maik's;  3.  Luke's;  4.  John's;  5.  The  Acts;  6.  Tlie 
Catholic  [^[Hstles;  7.  Paul's  Fourteen  Epistles;  and  8.  llie 
Revelation,  given  to  John  the  Evangelist  and  divine,  in  Pat* 
mos. 

Jbeom a,  in  giving  an  account  df  the  writings  of  John  die 
Evangelist,  sp^ks  also  of  another  John,  called  the  Presbyter, 
to  whom  some  ascribed  the  second  and  third  Epistles^  under, 
the  name  of  John.  And  we  have  already  seen,  that  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexandria  ascribed  the  Revelation  to  another  Jouu 
This  opinion,  we  learn  firom  Jerome,  originated  in  the  fiuot, 
that  two  monuments  were  found  at  Ephesus,  each  inscribed  with 
the  name,  John  ;  but  he  says,  ^*  Some  think  that  both  the 
monuments  are  of  John  the  Evangelist."  Then  he  proceeds 
to  give  some  account  of  the  Revelation:  ^'  Domitian,"  sayshe^ 
^^  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  raising  the  second  peise^ 
cution  after  Nero,  John  was  banished  into  Uie  Isle  of  P^itmos, 
where  he  wrote  the  Revelation,  which  Justin  Martyr  and  Ira- 
usBus  explain." 

AuGUSTiNB  also  received  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  quotes 
it  very  frequently. 

He  ascribes  it  to  the  same  John  who  wrote  the  Gospd  and 
the  Epistles* 

From  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  testimonies  in 
&vour  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  I  think  it  must  appear  mani- 
fest to  every  candid  reader,  that  few  books  in  the  riew  Testar 
ment  have  more  complete  evidence  of  Canonical  authority  than 
the  book  of  Revelation.     The  only  thing  whidi  requires  ex* 

I)Ianation  is,  the  omission  of  this  book  in  so  many  of  the  oata- 
ogues  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  ancient  councils.  Owing  to  the 
mysterious  nature  of  the  contents  of  this  book,  and  to  the  abuse 
of  its  prophecies,  byj^the  too  literal  construction  of  them  bY  the 
Millennarians,  it  was  judged  expedient  not  to  have  this  book 
read  publicly  in  the  churc£es.  Now  the  end  of  farming  these 
catalogues  was,  to  guide  the  people  in  reading  the  Scriptures; 
and,  as  it  seems  not  to  have  been  desired  that  toe  people  should 
read  this  mysterious  book,  it  was  omitted  by  many  in  their  ca- 
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taloj^oet.  Still,  homen^f  a  majority  of  them  bare  it;  and 
some,  i¥lio  omitted  it,  are  known  to  Imve  received  it  as  Can- 
onical. 

This  also  will  aecomit  for  the  fiu^t,  that  many  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  are  without  the  Revelation,  so 
bfaat  there  are  extant  oomparatively  few  copies  of  this  book; 

But  the  authenticity  and  authority  of  the  Apocalypse,  stand 
3D  ground  which  can  never  be  shaken;  and  the  internal  evi- 
icnee  is  strong  in  &vour  of  a  divine  origin.  There  is  a  subli- 
mity, purity,  and  consistency  in  it,  which  could  not  have  pto- 
ceedea  from  an  impostor.  In  addition  to  all  which,  we  ob- 
serve, that  the  fulfilment  of  many  of  the  predictions  of  this 
tiook  is  BO  remarkable,  that  to  many  learned  men  who  have 
ittended  to  this  subject,  the  evidence  from  this  souroe  alone  is 
(knonstrative  of  its  divine  oriffin.  And  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  in  the  revcdution  of  events,  this  book  which  is 
BOW,  to  many,  sealed  with  seven  seals,  will  be  opened,  and  will 
be  so  explained,  that  aU  men  will  see  and  acknowledge,  that  it 
is  indeed  ^^  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  Uod  gave 
onto  him,  to  show  unto  his  servants  things  which  must  shortly 
some  to  pass-— and  sent  and  signified  it  by  his  an^el,  to  his 
servant  John;  who  bare  record  of  the  word  of  0<m,  and  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ."* 

Aiiter  having  given  a  particular  account  of  tfie  several  hock» 
y(  the  New  Testament,  it  may  be  useful  to  subjoin  a  few  gene- 
ral remarks  on  the  testimony  exhibited. 

1.  The  writings  of  the  Apostles,  from  the  time  of  their  first 
publication,  were  distinguished  by  all  Christians  from  all  other 
Dooks.  They  were  spoken  of  by  the  Fathers  as  Scripture; 
w  Divine  Scripture;  as  inspired  of  the  Lord;  as,  given  by  the 
miration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  only  question  ever  agi- 
tated respecting  any  of  these  books,  was,  whether  they  were 
indeed  the  productions  of  the  Apostles?  When  this  was  clear, 
DO  man  disputed  their  divine  autnority ;  or  considered  it  lawful 
to  dissent  from  their  dictates.  They  were  considered  as  occu- 
pying the  same  place,  in  regard  to  inspiration  and  authorityi 
IS  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  imitation  of 
this  denommation,  they  were  called  the  New  Testament.  The 
other  names  by  which  they  were  distinguished,  were  such  as 
these :^ — The  Gospel;  the  Apostles;  the  Divine  Gospels;  the 
Ewmgelical  Instrument;  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord;  Holy 
Scriptures;  Evangelic  Voice;  Divine  Scriptures;  Oretclesqf 

•  Rev.  s  1,  a. 
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ike  Lord;  Divine  Fauniaine;  Fountains  of  the  Divine  JFU* 
nus. 

2.  These  books  were  not  in  obscurity,  but  were  read  widi 
veneration  and  avidity  by  multitudes.  They  were  read  not 
(mly  by  the  learned,  but  by  the  people;  not  only  in  privBte, 
but  constantly  in  the  pubhc  assemblies  of  Chriirtiana,  as  ap*^ 
pean  by  the  explicit  testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertulliaii, 
Eusebius,  Cypnan,  and  Augustine.  And  no  otner  books  were 
thus  venerated  and  read.  If  some  other  pieces  were  puUidy 
read,  yet  the  Fathers  always  made  a  wide  distinction  between 
them  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

3.  In  all  the  controversies  which  arose  in  the  Church,  these 
books  were  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  decisive  authority,  un- 
less by  some  few  of  the  very  worst  heretics,  who  mutilated  the 
Scriptures,  and  forged  others  for 'themselves,  under  the  names 
of  tne  Apostles.  But  most  of  the  heretics  endeavoured  to 
support  their  opinions  by  an  appeal  to  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  Valentinians,  the  Montanists,  the  Sabd- 
leians,  the  Artemonists,  the  Arians,  received  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Fns- 
cillianists,  and  the  Pelagians.  In  the  Arian  controversy,  which 
occupied  the  church  so  long  and  so  earnestly,  the  Scriptures 
were  appealed  to  by  both  parties;  and  no  controversy  arose 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

4.  The  avowed  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  wrote  against 
the  truth,  recognized  the  books  which  are  now  in  the  Qudod, 
as  those  acknowledged  by  Christians  in  their  times,  iat  they 
refer  to  the  matters  contained  in  them,  and  some  of  them 
mention  several  books  by  name;  so  that  it  appears  £rom  the 
accounts  which  we  have  of  their  writings,  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament.  Cblsus, 
who  lived  and  wrote  less  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  Apos- 
tles, says,  as  is  testified  by  Origen,  who  answered  him: — ^^I 
could  say  many  things  concerning  the  affairs  of  Jesus,  and  those, 
too,  different  from  what  is  written  by  the  Disciples  of  Jesus; 
but  I  purposely  omit  them."  That  Celsus  here  refers  to  the 
Gospels,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  another  place,  he  says, 
<^  These  things,  then,  we  have  allied  to  you,  out  of  your  own 
writings.''  And  that  the  Gospels,  to  wmch  he  referred,  were 
the  same  as  those  which  we  now  possess,  is  evident  from  his 
references  to  matters  contained  in  them. 

Porphyry,  in  the  third  century,  wrote  largely  and  profes> 
sedly  against  the  Christian  religion;  and  although  his  work 
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lias  shared  the  same  tsite  as  that  ot  Celsus,  yet,  frcHii  some 
fragments  which  haye  been  preserved,  we  can  ascertain,  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fbnr  Grospels;  for  the  thmgs 
to  which  he  objects  are  sdll  contained  in  tnem. 

But  the  Empoor  Julian  expressly  mentions  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  cites  yarious  things  out  of  the  Gospels.  He  speaks 
also  of  John,  and  alleges,  that  none  of  Christ's  Disciples  beside 
ascribed  to  him  the  creation  of  the  world;  and  also,  ^'That 
neither  Pkul,  nor  Matthew,  nor  Luke,  nor  Mark,  have  dared 
to  call  Jesus,  Ood" — ^*  That  John  wrote  later  than  the  other 
Evangelists,  and  at  a  time  when  a  great  number  of  men  in  the 
cities  ot  Greece  and  Italy  were  converted."  He  alludes  to  the 
conversion  df  Cornelius  and  Sergius  Paulus;  to  Peter's  vision; 
and  to  the  circular  letter  sent  by  the  Apostles,  at  Jerusalem, 
to  the  diurches;  which  things  are  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.* 

Now,  if  the  genuineness  of  these  books  could  have  been  im- 
pugned on  any  plausible  grounds,  or  if  any  doubt  had  existed 
respecting  this  matter,  surely  such  men  as  Celsus,  Porphyry^ 
and  Julian,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  matter,  and 
would  not  have  fidled  to  bring  forward  every  thing  of  this  kind 
which  they  knew;  for  their  nostility  to  Christianity  was  un- 
bounded. And  it  is  certain,  that  Porphyry  did  avail  himself 
of  an  objection  of  this  Idnd,  in  regard  to  the  book  o{  Daniel. 
Since,  then,  not  one  of  the  early  enemies  of  Christianity  ever 
sugg^ted  a  doubt  of  the  g^iuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  no  ground  of  doubt  ex- 
isted in  thor  day;  and  that  the  &ct  of  these  being  the  genuine 
writings  of  the  men  whose  names  they  bear,  was  too  clearly 
established  to  admit  any  doubt.  The  genuineness  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  having  been  admitted  by  fiiends  and 
enemies — by  the  orthodox  and  neretics  in  those  ages,  when  the 
het  could  be  ascertained  easily — ^it  is  too  late  in  the  day,  notr, 
for  infidels  to  call  this  matter  in  question. 

5.  But  the  testimony  which  we  possess,  is  not  only  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written 
by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear;  but  also,  that  these 
books,  m  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  contained  the  same 
things  which  are  now  read  in  them.  Omitting  any  particular 
notice  of  about  half  a  dooen  passages,  the  genmneness  of  which 
18  in  dispute,  I  would  remark,  that  when  we  compare  the  nu- 
merous and  copious  quotations  from  these  books,  which  are 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  with  our  own  copies,  the 

*  -See  Lardner  and  Paley. 
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argumeBt  is  most  satis&ctcvy.  It  is  true,  indeed^  duit  the  Fa- 
il^ do  sometinifis  i^paiently  quote  from  menuvry;  and,  in 
that  case,  the  words  of  the  sacred  writer,  are  a  little  chaiigBd 
or  transposed,  but  the  sense  is  accurately  retained.  In  genendy 
however,  the  quotations  of  Scripture,  in  the  writii^  of  the 
Fathers,  are  verbally  exact;  there  being  no  other  ▼ariatioDi 
than  what  arises  from  the  different  idiom  of  the  lang^uage  wfaidi 
they  use.  I  suppose,  that  almost  every  verse  in  some  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  has  been  cited  by  one  or  anodier  of 
the  Fathers;  so  that  if  that  book  were  lost,  it  might  be  ie» 
stored,  by  means  of  the  quotations  firom  it  in  other  books* 

But,  besides  these  quotations,  we  have  the  vereiona  of  the 
whole  New  Testament  into  various  languages,  some  of  whidi 
were  made  very  early,  probably  not  much  later  than  the  end 
of  the  first,  or  befi^inning  of  the  second,  century.  Now,  on  a 
comparison,  all  these  versions  contain  the  same  diaeooises^ 
parables,  miracles,  doctrines,  precepts,  and  divine  institutions. 
Indeed,  so  literal  have  been  most  versions  of  the  New  Testis 
ment,  that  they  answer  to  one  another,  and  to  the  original, 
almost  word  for  word. 

Besides,  there  are  in  existence  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  written  in 
different  ages  of  the  church,  from  the  fourth  or  fifith  oentory, 
until  the  sixteenth.  Most  of  these  have  been  penned  with 
great  care,  and  in  the  finest  style  of  caligraphy.  The  oldest 
are  written  on  beautiful  parchment,  in  what  are  called  uncMj 
or  capital  letters.  Some  of  these  Manuscripts  contain  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament;  others  only  a  part;  and  in  some 
instances,  a  single  book.  Some  are  in  a  state  of  good  preser- 
vation, while  omers  are  worn  and  mutilated,  and  the  writing 
so  obscure  as  to  be  scarcely  legible.  And  what  is  very  renuurk* 
able,  some  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  on  parchment,  have 
been  found  written  over  again  with  other  matter,  after  the 
original  words  had  been  as  rally  obliterated  as  could  easily  be 
done.  This  seems  a  very  strange  practice,  omsidering  that 
good  copies  of  the  Bible  must  have  been  always  too  few;  but 
we  scarcity  of  parchment  was  so  great,  that  men  who  weve 
anxious  to  communicate  their  own  lucubrations  to  the  publie, 
would  resort  to  any  shift  to  procure  the  materials  for  writing. 
And  this  is  not  more  culpable  or  more  wonderful  than  what 
has  been  known  to  take  place  in  our  own  land  and  times,  where 
the  leaves  of  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible  have  been  torn  and  used 
for  wraj^ping  paper. 

The  exact  age  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament 
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lot  be  ftccnrately  asoertaioed,  as  tbey  have  no  dates  accom- 
png  them  whioi  can  be  depended  on;  but,  as  it  is  pretty 
.  kiu>wn  at  what  period  Greek  accents  were  introduced, 
also  when  the  larffe  and  uncial  letter,  as  it  is  called^  was 
banged  for  the  snudl  letter  now  in  common  use,  if  a  MS. 
mud  written  in  the  old  fashion,  in  large  letters,  without  in- 
als  between  the  words,  and  without  accents,  it  is  known 
i  it  must  be  more  andent  than  the  period  when  the  mode 
nidiig  was  changed.  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  when  the« 
IS.  were  penned,  the  Canon  was  settled  by  common  con* 
t;  for  they  all  contain  the  same  books,  as  iar  as  they  ffo. 

will  sum  up  my  observations  on  the  Canon  of  the  rfew 
itament,  by  quotuig  a  sensible  and  very  s^propriatepassaffe 
a  the  late  learned  Mr  RenneL  It  is  fi>i)na  in  his  Kemarks 
Hone's  Collection  of  the  Apocryphal  writings  of  the  Apoa* 
eage.  * 

'  /Vhen  was  the  Canon  of  Scripture  determined?  It  was 
srmined  immediately  after  the  death  of  St  John,  the  last 
rivor  of  the  Apostolic  order.  The  Canon  of  the  Gospels 
.  indeed  determined  before  his  death,  for  we  read  in  Euse^ 
I,  that  he  gave  his  sanction  to  the  three  other  Gospels,  and 
ipleted  this  part  of  the  new  Testament  with  his  own.     By 

death  of  St  John,  the  catalogue  of  Scripture  was  com* 
ted  and  closed.  We  have  seen,  both  from  the  testimony  of 
mselves,  and  of  their  immediate  successors,  that  the  inspira* 
I  of  writing  was  confined  strictly  to  the  Apostles;  and  ao* 
lingly  we  hnd,  that  no  similar  pretensions  were  ever  made 
any  true  Christian  to  a  similar  authority. 
*  By  whom  was  the  Canon  of  Scripture  determined?  It 
i  determined  not  by  the  decision  of  any  individual,  nor  by 

decree  of  any  council,  but  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
ole  and  every  part  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is,  indeed, 
emarkable  circumstance,  that  among  the  various  disputes 
ich  so  early  agitated  the  church,  the  Canon  of  Scripture 
I  never  a  subject  of  controversy.  If  any  question  migbt  be 
1  to  have  arisen,  it  was  in  reference  to  one  or  two  oi  those 
iks  which  are  included  in  the  present  Canon;  but  with  r&- 
ict  to  those  which  are  out  of  the  Canon,  no  difieience  of 
nicm  ever  existed. 

^  The  reason  of  this  agreement  is  a  very  satisfioM^ry  one. 
lery  one  who  is  at  all  versed  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  is 
are  of  the  continual  intercourse  which  took  place  in  the 
jstolical  age,  between  the  various  branches  of  the  church 
iversal.     This  conununioatipii,  as  Mr  Nolan  has  well  ob- 
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served,  atose  out  of  the  Jewish  polity,  under  which  varioui 
synagogues  of  the  Jews,  which  were  dispersed  thraaghoat 
the  Gentile  world,  were  all  subjected  to  the  Sanhedrim  at  Je» 
rusalem,  and  maintained  a  constant  correspondence  with.it 
Whenever,  then,  an  Epistle  arrived  at  any  particular  church, 
it  was  first  authenticated;  it  was  then  read  to  all  the  holy 
brethren,  and  was  subsequently  transmitted  to  some  other 
neighbourine  church.  Thus  we  find  that  the  authenticatioa 
of  me  Episues  of  Paul  was,  *  The  salutation  with  his  own 
hand,'*  by  which  the  church,  to  which  the  Epistle  was  first 
addressed,  might  be  assured  that  it  was  not  a  forgery.  We 
find  also  a  scnemn  adjuration  of  the  same  Apostle,  that  his 
Epistle  ^  should  be  read  to  all  the  holy  brethren/f  '  When 
this  Epistle  is  read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be  read  also  in 
the  church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  ye  likewise  read  the 
Epistle  from  Laodicea.'}  From  this  latter  passage  we  in£ef^ 
that  the  system  of  transmission  was  a  very  general  one,  as  die 
Epistle  which  St  Paul  directs  the  Colossians  to  receive  frooi 
the  Laodiceans,  was  not  originally  directed  to  the  latter,  bat 
was  sent  to  them  from  some  other  church.  To  prevent  any 
mistake  or  fraud,  this  transmission  was  made  by  the  highest 
authority,  namely,  by  that  of  the  bishop.  Through  him,  of- 
ficial communications  were  sent  from  one  church  to  anothei^ 
even  in  the  remotest  countries.  Clement,  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
communicated  with  the  church  at  Corinth ;  Polycaip,  the  bishcqp 
of  Smyrna,  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the  Philippians;  Ignatius,  the 
bishop  of  Antioch,  corresponded  with  the  churches  at  Rome, 
of  Magnesia,  of  Ephesus,  and  others.  These  three  bishops 
were  the  companions  and  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
and  followed  the  system  of  correspondence  and  intercourse 
which  their  masters  had  begun.  Considering  all  these  ciN 
cumstances,  we  shall  be  convinced  how  utterly  improbable  it 
was  that  any  authentic  work  of  an  Apostle  should  nave  exist- 
ed in  one  church,  without  being  communicated  to  another.  It 
is  a  very  mistaken  notion  of  Dodwell,  that  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  lay  concealed  in  the  cofiers  of  particular 
churches,  and  were  not  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  until 
the  late  days  of  Trajan.  This  might  have  been  perfectly  true 
with  respect  to  the  originals,  which  were,  doubtless,  guarded 
with  peculiar  care  in  the  custody  of  the  particular  lurches  to 
which  they  were  respectively  addressed.  But  copies  of  these 
originals,  attested  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  were  tmn»> 
mitted  from  one  church  to  another  with  the  utmost  freedom, 

•  2  Thess.  iii,  17.  t  1  Thess.  v,  27.  t  Col.  !▼,  6. 
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ind  were  thus  raradly  dl^rsed  throughout  the  Chtistian 
i^orld.  As  a  proof  of  this,  St  Peter,  in  an  Epistle  addressed 
renerally  to  the  churches  in  Asia,  speaks  of  ^  All  the  Epstles 
>f  Paul/  as  a  body  of  Scripture  uniyersally  circulated  and 
cnown. 

^^  The  number  of  the  Apostles,  including  Paul  and  Bama- 
Mis,  was  but  fourteen — ^to  these,  and  these  alone,  in  the  opi* 
lion  of  the  farly  diurch,  was  the  inspiration  of  writing  con- 
ined;  out  of  these,  six  only  deemed  it  necessary  to  write;  what 
hey  cUd  write,  was  authenticated  with  the  greatest  caution, 
ma  circulated  with  the  utmost  rapidity;  wimt  was  received 
n  any  diurch  as  the  writing  of  an  Aposde  was  publicly  read; 
lo  church  was  left  to  itself,  or  to  its  own  direction;  but  was 
requently  visited  by  the  Apostles,  and  corresponded  with  by 
lieir  successors.  All  the  distant  members  of  the  church  um- 
rersal,  in  the  Apostles'  age,  being  united  by  frequent  inter- 
course and  communication,  became  one  body  in  Christ.  Tak- 
ng  all  these  things  into  consideration,  we  shall  see  with  what 
sase  and  rapidity  the  Canon  of  Scripture  would  be  formed, 
here  being  no  room  either  for  fraudulent  &brication  on  the 
me  hand,  or  for  arbitrary  rejection  on  the  other.  The  case 
ras  too  clear  to  require  any  formal  discussion,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  there  was  any  material  forgery  that  could  render  it 
lecessary. 

'^  The  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Aposties  alone, 
irere  received  as  the  word  of  God,  and  were  separated  from 
ill  others  by  that  most  decisive  species  of  authority,  the  au- 
ihcHity  of  a  general,  an  immediate,  and  an  undisputed  con- 
tent. 

'*  This  will  appear  the  more  satisfactory  to  our  minds,  if  we 
ake  an  example  from  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  letters 
>f  Junius,  for  instance,  were  published  at  intervals  within  a 
»rtain  period.  Since  the  pubhcation  of  the  last  authentic  let- 
;er,  many  under  that  signature  have  appeared,  purporting  to 
lave  been  written  by  the  same  author.  But  this  circumstance 
iiiows  no  obsurity  over  the  matter,  nor  is  the  Canon  of  Junius, 
f  I  may  transfer  the  term  from  sacred  to  secular  writing, 
nvolved  in  any  difficulty  or  doubt.  If  it  should  be  hereafter 
nquired,  at  what  time,  or  by  what  authority,  the  authentic  let- 
ters were  separated  from  the  spurious,  the  answer  will  be  that 
luch  a  separation  never  took  place;  but  that  the  Canon  of 
Funius  was  immediately  determmed  after  the  last  letter.  To 
IS  who  live  so  near  the  time  of  publication,  the  line  of  distinc- 
ion  between  the  genuine  and  spurious  is  so  strongly  marked, 
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iuid  the  evidence  of  authenticity  on  the  one  side,  and  of  (br^ 
gery  on  the  other^  is  so  dear  and  convincing,  that  a  formal 
rejection  of  the  latter  is  unnecessary.  Tlie  case  has  long  since 
been  determined  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  whole  Bii&i  nA> 
tion,  and  no  man  in  his  senses  would  attempt  to  dispute  it. 

*^  Yet  how  much  stronger  is  the  Scriptural  Canon.  The 
author  of  Junius  was  known  to  none,  he  could  not  therelbie  of 
himself  bear  any  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  his  work; 
the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  were  known  to  all,  and 
were  especially  careful  to  mark,  to  authenticate,  and  to  dis> 
tinguish  their  writings.  The  author  of  Junius  had  no  personal 
character  which  could  stamp  his  writing  with  any  nigh  or 

?iecial  authority^  whatever  proceeded  mm  the  Aposues  ot 
hrist,  was  immediately  reguded  as  the  ofispring  of^an  exdu^ 
sive  inspiration.  For  the  Canon  of  Junius  we  hare  no  eJi;er* 
nal  evidence,  but  that  of  a  single  publisher;  for  the  Canon  of 
Scripture  we  have  the  testimony  ofchurches  which  were  visited, 
bishops  who  were  appointed,  and  converts  innumerable,  who 
were  instructed  by  the  Apostles  themselves.  It  was  neither 
the  duty  nor  the  interest  of  any  one,  excepting  the  pablishery 
to  preserve  the  volume  of  Junius  from  4>^<^us  coitions;  to 
g^usird  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  volume  was  the  bounden  duty 
of  every  Christian  who  believed  that  its  words  were  the  words 
of  eternal  life. 

'*  If  then,  notwithstanding  these  and  other  difficulties,  whidi 
might  be  adduced,  the  Canon  of  Junius  is  established  beyond 
controversy  or  dispute,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  all  who  live  in 
the  age  in  which  it  was  written;  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
the  Canon  of  Scripture,  under  circumstances  infinitely  stronger^ 
should  not  have  been  determined  in  a  manner  precisely  the 
same;  especially  when  we  remember,  that  in  botn  cases,  die 
forgeries  made  their  appearance  subsequently  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Canon.  There  is  not  a  single  book  in  the  spn* 
nous  department  of  the  Apocryphal  volume  which  was  even 
known,  when  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was  determined*  This 
is  a  fieict  which  considerably  strengthens  the  case.  There  was 
no  difficulty  or  dispute  in  framing  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  be^ 
cause  there  were  no  competitors,  whose  claims  it  was  expedient 
to  examine;  no  forgeries,  whose  impostures  it  was  necessary 
to  detect.  The  first  age  of  the  church  was  an  age  of  too  mu<» 
vigilance,  of  too  much  communication,  of  too  much  audiority, 
for  any  fiabrication  of  Scripture  to  hope  for  success.  If  any 
attempt  was  made  it  was  instantly  crushed.  When  the  autho- 
rity  (H  the  Apostles  and  apostolic  men  had  lost  its  influence, 
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and  hereues  and  dispates  liad  arisen,  then  it  was  that  forgeries 
began  to  appear  .  •  •  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  genenS  and 
long  determined  consent  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  could 
have  preserved  the  sacred  volume  in  its  int^prity,  unimpaired 
by  the  mutilation  of  one  set  of  heretics,  and  unencumbered  by. 
the  forgeries  of  another." 


SECTION  XIII. 


HO  CAKOnCAL  BOOK  Or  THE  NEW  TESTAVEirr  HAS  BEEN  LOST. 


This  was  a  subject  of  warm  dispute  between  the  Romanists 
and  Protestants,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Tlie  former, 
to  make  room  for  their  farrago  of  unwritten  traditions,  main-^ 
tained  the  affirmative;  and  such  men  as  Bellarmine  and  Pineda 
asserted  roundly,  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
Oanonical  Scriptures  were  lost.  The  Protestants,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  support  the  sufficiency  and  perfection  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures — tne  ccnner-stone  of  the  Reformation — strenuously 
and  successfully  contended,  that  no  part  of  the  Canonical  vo* 
Inme  had  been  lost. 

But  the  opinion  that  some  inspired  books,  which  once  be- 
ku^ed  to  the  Canon,  have  been  lost,  has  been  maintained  by 
some  more  respectable  writers  than  those  Romanists  just 
mentioned.  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Calvin,  and  Whitaker, 
iu^y^  all,  in  some  degree,  countenanced  the  same  opinion,  in 
order  to  avoid  some  difficulty,  or  to  answer  some  particular 
purpose.  The  sulgect,  so  &r  as  the  Old  Testament  is  con- 
cerned, has  already  been  conddered;  it  shall  now  be  our  endea- 
vour to  show,  that  no  Canonical  book  of  the  New  Testament 
has  bfd?n  lost. 

And  here,  I  am  ready  to  concede,  as  was  before  done,  that 
ther%||iay  have  been  bodks  written  by  inspired  men  that  have 
been  lost:  for  inspiration  was  occasional,  not  constant;  and  con«> 
fined  to  matters  of  fiuth,  and  not  afforded  on  the  a&irs  of  this 
life,  or  in  matters  of  mere  science.  If  Paul,  or  Peter,  or  any 
other  Apostle,  had  occasion  to  write  private  letters  to  their 
firiends,  on  subjects  not  connected  with  religion,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  these  were  inspired;  ana  if  such  writings 
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haye  been  lost,  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  fufiSered  no  num^ 
by  this  means,  than  by  the  loss  of  any  other.iminspired  bodo. 

But  ag»in,  I  am  willing  to  go  farther,  and  say  that  it  ispos* 
sible  (alUiough  I  know  no  evidence  of  the  fact)  that  some 
things,  written  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  for  a  parti- 
cular occasion,  and  to  rectify  some  disorder  in  a  partioular 
church,  may  have  been  lost,  without  injury  to  the  Canon.  F<tf, 
as  mudi  that  the  Apostles  preached  by  inspiration,  is  undoubt- 
edly lost,  so  there  is  no  reason  why  every  word  which  thejr 
wrote  must  necessarily  be  preserved,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
Canonical  volume.  For  example,  suppose  that  when  Paul 
said,  1  Cor.  v,  9,  *'  I  wrote  to  you  in  an  Epistle  not  to  com- 
pany with  fornicators,"  he  referred  to  an  Epistle  which  he  had 
written  to  the  Corinthians,  before  the  one  now  called  the  Unt, 
it  might  never  have  been  intended  that  this  letter  should  form 
a  constituent  part  of  the  Canon :  for  although  it  treated  of 
subjects  connected  with  Christian  foith  or  practice;  yet,  an  oo- 
oasion  having  arisen,  in  a  short  time,  of  treating  these  subjecto 
more  at  large,  every  thing  in  that  Epistle  (supposing  it  erer  to 
have  been  written)  may  have  been  included  in  tne  two  E|ristles 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  are  now  in  the  Canon.  Or,  to  adopt, 
for  illustration,  the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Dr  Lightfoot,  tne 
Epistle  referred  to,  \^ich  was  sent  by  Timothy,  who  todc  a 
circuitous  route  through  Macedonia,  might  not  have  reached 
them  until  Paul  wrote  the  long  and  interesting  Epistle,  called 
the  First  to  the  Corinthians;  and  thus  the  former  one  would 
be  superseded.  But  we  adduce  this  case  merely  for  illustra- 
tion; for  we  will  attempt  presently  to  show,  that  no  evidence 
exists  that  any  such  Epistle  was  ever  written. 

1.  The  first  argument  to  prove  that  no  Canonical  book  has 
been  lost,  is  derived  from  the  watchful  care  of  Providence,  over 
the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Now,  to  suppose  that  a  book  written  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  Canon, 
which  is  the  rule  of  faith  to  the  church,  should  be  utterly  and 
irrecoverably  lost,  is  surely  not  very  honourable  to  the  wisdom 
of  God;  ana  noways  consonant  with  the  ordinary  method  of  lus 
dispensations,  in  regard  to  his  precious  truth.  There  is  good 
reason  to  think,  that  if  God  saw  it  needful,  and  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  church,  that  such  books  should  be  written,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  his  providence  he  would 
have  taken  care  to  preserve  them  from  aestruction.  We  do 
know,  that  this  treasure  of  divine  truth  has  been,  in  all  ages, 
and  in  the  worst  times,  the  special  care  of  God,  or  not  one  df 
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the  sacred  books  would  now  be  in  existence.  And  if  one  Can- 
onical bo<^  might  be  lost  through  the  n^ligence  or  un&ith- 
fulness  of  men,  why  not  all?  And  thus  the  end  of  God,  in 
making  a  revelation  of  his  will,  mi^ht  have  been  defeated. 
-  But  whatever  other  corruptions  nave  crept  into  the  Jewish 
or  Christian  churches,  it  does  not  appear  that  either  of  them, 
as  a  body,  ever  incurred  the  censure  of  having  been  careless  in 
preserving  the  Oracles  of  God.  Our  Saviour  never  charges 
the  Jews,  who  perverted  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  their  own 
nun,  with  having  lost  any  portion  of  the  sacred  deposit  in- 
trusted to  them. 

HBstory  informs  us  of  the  fierce  and  malignant  design  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  abolish  every  vestige  of  the  sacred 
volume;  but  the  same  lustorv  assures  us,  that  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple manifested  a  heroic  fortitude,  and  invincible  patience,  in 
resisting  and  defeatins^  his  impious  purpose.  They  chose  ra- 
ther to  sacrifice  their  Uves,  and  suffer  a  cruel  death,  than  to 
deliver  up  the  copies  of  the  sacred  volume  in  their  possession. 
«  And  the  same  spirit  was  manifested,  and  with  the  same  result, 
in  the  Dioclesian  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  obliterate  the  sacred  writings  of  Christians,  and 
multitudes  suffered  death  for  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  New 
Testament.  Some,  indeed,  overcome  by  the  terrors  of  a  cruel 
persecution,  did,  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  consent  to  surren- 
der the  holy  book;  but  they  were  ever  afterwards  called  traitors; 
land  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  that  anv  of  them  could 
be  received  again  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  even  after 
a  long  repentance,  and  the  most  humbling  confessions  of  their 
fault.  Now,  if  any  Canonical  book  was  ever  lost,  it  must 
have  been  in  these  early  times,  when  the  word  of  God  was 
valued  far  above  life,  and  when  every  Christian  stood  ready  to 
seal  the  truth  with  his  blood. 

2.  Another  argument  which  appears  to  me  to  be  convincing, 
is,  that  in  a  little  tijne,  all  the  sacred  books  were  dispers^ 
over  the  whole  world.  If  a  book  had,  by  some  accident  or 
violence,  been  destroyed  in  one  region,  the  loss  could  soon 
have  been  repaired,  by  sending  for  copies  to  other  countries. 

The  considerations  just  mentioned,  would,  I  presume,  be 
satisfiU^ry  to  all  candid  minds,  were  it  not  that  it  is  supposed, 
that'tlMe  is  evidence  that  some  things  were  written  by  the 
A^oilies  which  are  not  now  in  the  Canon.  We  have  already 
reKtred  to  an  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  Paul  is  sup- 
fkMd-  to  have  written-  to  them,  previously  to  the  writing 
of  those  which  we  now  possess.     But  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
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4ain,  or  even  probable,  that  Paul  eret  did  write  avcfa  ^ 
Einstle;  far  not  one  ancient  writer  makes  the  leaat  jm^iition 
of  any  such  letter,  nor  is  there  any  where  to  be  found  any 
citation  fiom  it,  or  any  reference  to  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  testimony,  in  which  all  the  Fathers  oon- 
cor,  as  with  one  voice,  that  Paul  wrote  no  more  tlum  foorteea 
Epistles,  all  of  which  we  now  haire. 

The  testimony  of  Clement  of  Rome  is  clear  on  tim  sub* 
ject;  and  he  was  the  £nend  and  companion  of  Paul,  and  oiuit 
have  known  which  was  the  First  Epistle  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Corinthian  church.  He  says,  in  a  passage  befio^  citedg 
^  Take  affain  the  Epistle  of  tne  blessed  Apostle  Paul  into 
vmir  han£.  What  was  it  that  he  ^first  wrote  to  yov,  in  the 
h^nning  of  Us  Epistle?  He  did  truly  by  the  l^irit  write 
to  you  oonoemmg  lumself,  and  Cephas,  and  Apollos,  because 
even  at  that  time  you  were  formed  into  diviimns  or  parties." 

The  only  objection  whidi  can  be  conceived  to  this  testi* 
mony  is,  that  Clement's  wonk,  when  literally  tranalatedy  read, 
'*  Take  again  the  Goqpel  (Suo^tm?^)  of  the  blessed  Apestk  . 
Paul;"  but  it  is  well  known,  that  the  early  Fathers  called 
any  boc^  containing  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  the  Gospel;  and 
in  this  case,  all  reasonable  doubt  is  preduded,  because  ClemoH 
identifies  die  writing  to  which  he  referred,  by  mentUNiing 
some  of  its  contents,  wfaieh  are  found  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  no  where  else. 

But  still,  Paul's  own  declaration  stands  in  the  way  df  our 
opinion*--*^  I  wrote  to  you  in  an  Epistle;"*  the  words  in  the 
oriffinal  are,  "Sfy^^  ufiiXf  w  r^  tr/trroX^,  the  literal  version  of 
which  is,  ^^  I  have  written  to  you  in  t^e  Epistle,  or  in  this 
Epistle;**  that  is,  in  the  ifarmer  part  of  it;  where,  in  fieu^t,  we 
find  the  very  thhig  which  he  says  that  he  had  written.  See 
V.  2,  5,  6,  of  this  same  5th  chapter.  But  it  is  thought  by 
learned  and  judicions  commentators,  that  the  words  fow>wing 
Kuvi  &  iy^of^  itfiHf^  ^*  but  now  I  have  writrten  «mto  you,"  re^ 
quire  that  we  should  understand  the  former  clause,  as  relating 
to  some  former  time;  but  a  caDefiil  attention  to  tiie  context 
will  convince  us,  that  this  reference  is  by  no  means  necessaiy. 
The  Apostle  had  told  them,  in  the  beguming  of  the  chapter, 
to  avoid  the  company  of  fornicators,  &c.;  but  it  is  manifrst 
firom  the  10th  verse,  that  he  aj^rehended  that  his  noeaning 
might  be  misunderstood,  by  extending  the  prohibUiim  too 
&r,  so  as  to  decline  all  intercourse  with  the  <w<ndd;^  tlierer 
Save  he  iqieaits  what  he  had  said,  and  informs  ihemt:  tjbatit 

*  1  Cor.  V,  9,  U.  -        .      > 
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liad  reUtioii  only  to  the  picrfmora  of  jCbristiamty,  who  ahouU 
be  guilty  of  such  vices.  The  whole  may  be  thus  ipmatphnmiz 
^^  I  wsote  to  yw  aborie  in  my  letter,  that  yoa  ahomd  sepa- 
r^kte  from  thoae  who  wore  Cprnicatois,  and  that  you  should 
purge  them  out  m  oH  imfien;  but  fearing  lest  you  should 
misapprefaevd  my  meaning,  by  inferring  mt  I  have  directed 
you  to  avoid  aH  lateroourse  with  the  heathen  around  you, 
who  are  addicted  to  these  dbameful  vices,  which  would  make 
it  neeessary  thai  you  dbould  ffo  out  of  the  worid,  I  now  inform 
you,  diat  my  meaning  is,  ttiat  you  do  not  associate  £uni- 
Uariy  with  any  vrbo  make  a  profession  of  Christianity,  and  yet 
continue  in  these  evil  practices." 

In  coi^rmatioii  of  this  interpretation,  we  can  adduce  the 
old  Syriac  version,  which  having  been  made  soon  after  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  is  good  testimony  in  relation  to  this 
matter  of  feot.  In  this  venetable  version,  the  meaning  of  the 
1 1th  vense  is  thus  given:  ^^  This  is  what  I  have  written  unto 
you,^  or  ^^The  imeaning  of  what  I  have  written  unto  you/'* 

I>r  Whitby  understands  this  passage  in  away  different  from 
any  that  has  been  mentioned;  tne  reraer  is  referred  to  his  oom^ 
^sentary  on  the  place. 

And  we  have  befove  mentioned  the  ingenious  conjecture  of 
Dr  Ligjhtfoot,  to  which  there  is  no  objection,  except  diat  it  is 
totally  unsupported  hy  evidence. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  heie,  that  theare  is  now  extant 
a  Letter  from  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  distinct  from  those 
Epistles  of  his  which  we  have  in  tiie  Canon;  and  also  an 
Epistle  from  the  church  of  C<mnth  to  Paul.  These  Epistles 
are  in  the  Armenian  language,  but  have  been  translated  into 
Latin.  The  Epistle  ascrib^  to  Paul  is  very  short,  and  un^- 
doubtedly  spurious.  It  contains  no  prohibitions  relative  to 
keapii^  company  with  fornicators.  It  was  never  qted  by  any 
oime  early  writers;  nor,  indeed,  heard  olE^  until  within  a  oen^ 
tivy  past.  It  contains  some  unsound  opinions  concerning  the 
speecty  appearance  of  Christ,  which  Paul,  in.80i9e  of  lusEpis- 
twa,  todk  pains  to  contradict. 

The  manner  of  aalutation  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Fanl;  and  this  Apqs^  is  made  to  declare,  .that  he  had  re- 
oebied  what  lie  taught  them  from  the  former  AposUes,  which 
is  oontEvy  to  his  repeated  solemn  assevemtion,  in  several  of  Jiis 


oegard  to  the  Epistle  under  the  ni^ne  of  the  Church  xif 
Corinth,  it  does  not  properly  ML  under  our  consideration;  fer 

*  See  Jones  on  the  Canen,  vol.  i,  pp.  139,  140,  and  Note  C. 
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though  it  were  genuine,  it  would  have  no  claim  to  a  place  in 
the  Canon. 

The  curious  reader  will  find  a  literal  translation  of  both 
these  Epistles,  in  Jones's  New  Method  of  settling  the  Canon/ 

The  only  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  has 
been  thought  to  refer  to  an  Epistle  of  Paul,  not  now  extant, 
is  that  in  Col.  iv,  16,  ^^  And  when  this  Epistle  is  read  among 
you,  cause  also  that  it  be  read  in  the  church  of  the  Ltaodi- 
ceans,  and  that  ye  likewise  read  the  Epistle  from  Laodicea.** 

Now,  there  is  clear  evidence,  that  so  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  there  existed  an  Epistle  under  this  title; 
but  it  was  not  received  by  the  church,  but  was  in  the  hands 
of  Marcion,  who  was  a  famous  forger  and  corrupter  of  Sacred 
books.  He  was  contemporary  with  Polycarp,  and  dierefore 
veiy  near  to  the  times  of  the  Apost(es,  but  he  was  stigmatised 
as  an  enemy  of  the  truth ;  for  ne  had  the  audacity  to  form  a 
Gospel  according  to  his  own  mind,  which  went  by  his  name; 
and  also  an  Apostolicon,  which  contained  only  ten  of  Paul's 
Epistles;  and  these  altered  and  accommodated  to  his  own  no- 
tions. These,  according  to  Epiphanius,  were,  "  The  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  the  two  to  the  Corinthians,  to  the  Romans, 
the  two  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  the  Colossians,  to  Philemon, 
and  to  the  Philippians.  And,"  8a)Fs  he,  "  he  takes  in  some 
part  of  that  which  is  called  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and 
this  he  styles  the  eleventh  of  those  received  by  Marcion." 

Tertullian,  however,  gives  a  very  different  account  of  this 
matter.  He  asserts,  "  That  Marcion  and  his  followers  called 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  which  was  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians;  which  Epistle,"  says  he,  "  we  are  assured,  by 
the  testimony  of  the  church,  was  sent  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
not  to  the  Laodiceans;  though  Marcion  has  taken  upon  him, 
falsely,  to  prefix  that  title  to  it,  pretending  therein  to  have 
made  some  notable  discovery."  And  again,  "  I  shall  say  no- 
thing now  of  that  other  Epistle,  which  we  have  inscribed  to 
the  Ephesians,  but  the  heretics  entitle  it  to  the  Laodiceans." 

This  opinion,  which  by  Tertullian  is  ascribed  to  Marcion, 
respecting  the  true  title  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  has 
been  adopted,  and  ingeniously  defended,  by  several  distin- 
guished moderns,  as  Grotius,  Hammond,  Whitby,  and  Paley. 
They  rely  principally  on  internal  evidence;  for  unless  Marcion 
be  accepted  as  a  witness,  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  the 
early  Mrriters  can  be  quoted  in  favour  of  that  opinion ;  but  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  we  have  put  down  the  express  testi- 

•  Vol.  i,  p.  14. 
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mony  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  learned  of  the  Fa- 
thers on  the  other  side;  and  all  those  passages  in  the  Epistle 
which  seem  inconsistent  with  its  being  addressed  to  the  Lphe- 
sians,  and  neighboming  churches  of  Asia,  can  easily  be  ex- 
pliuned.     See  Lardner  and  Macknight. 

But  there  is  also  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceansj  now  extant, 
ajgainst  which  nothing  can  be  said,  except  that  almost  every 
tmng  contained  in  it  is  taken  out  of  Paul's  other  Epistles,  so 
that  if  it  should  be  received,  we  add  nothing  in  reality  to  the 
Canon;  and  if  it  should  be  rejected,  we  lose  nothing.  The 
reader  may  find  a  translation  of  this  Epistle  inserted  in  the 
Notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

But  what  evidence  is  there  that  Paul  ever  wrote  an  Epistle 
to  the  Laodiceans?  The  text  on  which  this  opinion  has  been 
founded,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  correctly  interpreted, 
has  no  such  import.  The  words  in  the  original  are,  xai  fiit  m 
AcudtxgSiii  ha  xcU  vfAtTs  amyvZrty  and  tJiat  ye  likewise  read  the 
Epistle  from  LaodiceaJ^  These  words  have  been  differently 
understood;  for  by  them  some  understand,  that  an  Epistle  had 
been  written  by  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  which  he  desired 
might  be  read  in  the  church  at  Colosse.  Chrysostom  seems 
to  nave  understood  them  thus;  and  the  Romish  writers,  almost 
universally,  have  adopted  this  opinion.  ^^  Therefore,"  says 
Bellarmine,  "  it  is  certain  that  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans is  now  lost."  And  their  opinion  is  favoured  by  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  where  we  read,  Eamque  Laodicensium ;  that 
which  is  of  the  Laodiceans:  but  even  these  words  admit  of 
another  construction. 

Many  learned  Protestants,  also,  have  embraced  the  same 
interpretation;  while  others  suppose  that  Paul  here  refers  to 
the  Lpistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  they  think  he  sent  to  the 
Laodiceans,  and  that  the  present  inscription  is  spurious. 

But  that  neither  of  these  opinions  is  correct,  may  be  ren-« 
dered  very  probable.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  we  have  already 
said  as  mucn  as  is  necessary;  and  that  Paul  could  not  intend, 
by  the  language  used  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  an 
Epistle  written  by  himself,  will  appear  by  the  following  ar- 
guments:— 

1.  Paul  could  not,  with  any  propriety  of  speech,  have  called 
an  Epistle  written  by  himself,  and  sent  to  the  I^aodiceans,  an 
Epistle  from  Laodicea.  He  certainly  would  have  said,  v^i 
Aceod/xfiav,  or  some  such  thing.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  Epistle 
addressed  to  any  individual,  or  to  any  society,  denominated  an 
Epistle  from  them?* 

•  O  1.  iv,  16.  t  Note  1). 
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2.  If  the  Epistle  refei^red  to  in  this  p«fiag«  luid  bdett  OM 
written  by  Pam,  it  woohi  hihre  been  fnost  natnntl  fof  kim  to 
call  it  hid  EpisUe,  vbA  this  would  haiv^  rendered  his  mmeiBg 
incapable  of  misconstnictioD. 

3.  All  those  best  qtnJified  to  jodg&  of  the  hct^  md  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  Paul's  history  and  writingSi  mt/vei 
mention  any  such  Epistle;  neither  Clement,  Hermaa,  Mr  Ihtf 
Syriae  Interpreter,  knew  any  thing  of  suc^  an  Epktie  of  Padi 
tnd  no  one  seems  to  have  had  knowledge  of  any  audi  wikng^^ 
except  Marckm,  wKo  probably  forged  it  to  aks^ar  his  owil 
purposes.  But  whether  Mardon  did  acknowledge  an  J^pistle 
different  from  all  that  we  ha^e  in  the  CSiknon,  rests  oil  die 
mthority  of  l^phanius,  who  #n>te  a  eiitidsm  on  the  Apos- 
lolicon  of  Marcion;  but^  as  we  haT«  seen,  TertuUian  tdls  wi 
a  different  story.  It  is  of  little  importance  to  dedde  whiiaii  of 
Aese  testimomes  is  most  credible ;  for  Mardon's  authority,  ai 
best,  is  worthless^  on  such  a  subj^et. 

But  it  msfy  be  asked,  to  whait  Epistle  then  does  Paul  refer? 
To  thift  inquiry,  various  answers  have  beengivdn,  dnd  periiaptf 
iiotliing  determinate  can  now  be  said.  Tneophylact  wai  0t 
Opinion,  that  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  Hmothy  was  here  kk- 


^  ^.  f  .  •    . ;. . 


lefid^.  But  this  i^  not  probable.  Dr  Lightfoot 
tfiat  it  was  the  First  Epistle  of  J<^n,  whidi  he  siqpposes 
written  ftom  L^u>dicea.  Others  have  thought  diat  it  was  the 
EfAstle  of  Paul  to  Philemon.  But  it  seems  safest,  in  such  a 
^ase,  where  testimony  is  deficient,  to  follow  the  literal  sense 
#f  the  words,  and  to  believe  that  it  was  an  Epistle  written  by 
the  Laodiceans,  probably  to  himself,  whi(^  he  had  sent  to  tm 
O^IoSsiaris,  tc|;edier  with  his  own  Epistle^  for  their  perusal* 

That  the  ^istle  which  is  now  extant,  is  not  the  same  as 
that  whidi  formerly  existed,  at  least  as  earlv  as  the  fourth 
century,  is  evident  from  the  quotations  from  the  ancient  I^ns- 
tie,  by  fipiphanius;  for  no  such  words  as  he  dtes  are  in  the 
Epistle  now  extant.  But  candour  requires  that  it  be  men- 
tioned, that  they  are  contained  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
Let  this  weigh  as  much  as  it  is  worth,  in  favour  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  Apostle,  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  refers  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  This  opinion,  however,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  our  position,  that  no  Ckmcmcal  book  of 
the  New  Testament  has  been  lost. 

This  proposition,  we  hope,  will  now  appear  to  the  reader 
sufficiently  established. 


SECTION    XIV. 


&ULSS  FOB  BBTBftlBimfa  WHAT  BOOKS  ABB  AFOCBTNLLL— 801IB  ACCOOKT 
OY  THX  APOCBTPHAL  BOOKS  WHKB  HAYB  BEKH  LOST — ALL  OP  THBM 
COBBEIUfKD  BT  THE  POBBOOINa  BIHLBS — BEASOU  OP  THE  ABOUNOtBO 
OF  SUCH  BOOKS. 


Of  the  Afoeryfbfl  baoliB  of  the  New  TeBtaaMst*  the  greatar 
pait  ha¥e  long  mce  sunk  into  oblivion,  but  a  few  of  tran  are 
adll  extent.  AU  of  them  ean  be  proved  to  be  apuriouft,  or,  at 
leaet,  not  Canonieal.  Their  ehdms  have  so  little  to  support 
theiii^  that  they  mi^ht  be  left  to  diat  oblivion  into  which  they 
have  so  genendly  fellen,  were  it  not  that,  from  time  to  time» 
persons,  unfriendlly  to  our  present  Canon,  bring  forward  these 
Dooksy  and  preteM  that  sonie  of  them,  at  least,  have  as  goo4 
claims  to  Canonical  authority  as  those  which  are  received.  It 
will  be  satisfiK^tory  to  the  reader,  therefore,  to  know  the  names 
of  these  books,  and  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  they 
have  been  uniformly  rejected  bv  the  cnurch. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  wiU  mention  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones,  by  whidi  it  may  be  determined 
that  a  book  is  Apocryphal;  and  then  I  will  give  some  account 
q{  the  books  of  this  class,  which  have  been  lost;  and,  finallyt 
consider  the  dbaractar  ef  those  which  are  still  extant. 

1.  ^*  llttt  hock  is  certainly  Apocryphal,  which  oontuns 
manifest  ccmtradictions." 

Hie  reason  of  tlus  rule  is  too  evident  to  need  any  elucida- 


S.  **  That  book  is  Apocryphal,  which  contains  any  doo*- 
trine,  or  history,  plainly  contrary  to  those  which  axe  certainly 
known  to  be  true." 

This  rule,  also,  is  too  clear  to  require  any  thing  to  be  said  in 
oonfirmatKMi  ef  its  propriety. 

3.  **  That  book  is  Apocryphal,  which  contains  any  thing 
ludicrous  or  trifling,  or  which  abounds  in  silly  and  fabulous 
Stories." 

This  rule  is  not  only  true,  but  of  great  importance  in  this 
inquiry;  as,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  largest 
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part  of  Apocryphal  books  may  be  detected  by  the  applicatimi 
of  this  smgle  rule. 

4.  **  That  book  is  Apocryphal,  which  mentions  things  of 
a  date  much  later  than  the  time  in  which  the  author,  under 
whose  name  it  goes,  lived." 

This  rule  does  not  apply  to  predictions  of  future  events, 
which  events  occurred  long  after  the  death  of  the  profdiet;  but 
to  a  reference  to  &cts,  or  names  of  places,  or  persons,  as  exist- 
ing when  the  book  was  written,  which  are  known  to  have  ex* 
isted  only  at  a  period  long  since  the  time  when  the  supposed 
author  lived.  The  rule  will  be  better  understood  if  illustrated 
by  particular  examples.  The  book  entitled,  The  Con^Uution 
of  the  Apostlesj  speaks  of  the  controversy  which  arose  in  the 
tibird  century,  respecting  the  rebaptization  of  heretics;  thereiore, 
it  is  not  the  work  of  Clement  of  Rome,  to  whom  it  has  been 
ascribed,  nor  was  it  written  in  his  time,  but  long  afterwards. 

Again^  the  book  under  the  name  of  Hbgbsippus  is  not  ee- 
nuine,  for  it  mentions  Constantine  and  Constantinople,  whidi 
had  no  existence  until  long  after  the  death  of  Hegesippus. 

Moreover,  in  TJie  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles^  there  is 
mention  of  rites  and  ceremonies  relative  to  baptism,  £e»ting, 
celibacy,  &c.,  which  it  is  certain  had  no  existence  in  the  times 
of  the  Apostles;  therefore,  this  book  was  not  written  by  an 
apostolical  man,  nor  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  but  centuries 
afterwards. 

5.  *^  That  book  is  Apocryphal,  the  style  of  which  is  entire- 
ly different  from  the  known  style  of  the  author  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed." 

It  is  easy  to  counterfeit  an  author's  name,  age,  country, 
opinions,  &c.;  but  it  will  be  found  almost  impossible  to  imi- 
tate his  style.  An  author,  it  is  true,  may  vary  nis  style  to  suit 
different  subjects,  but  there  is  commonly  some  peculiarity  by 
which  he  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others.*  ^*  Jerome," 
says  Sixtus,  '^  writes  one  way  in  his  Epistles,  another  in  hb 
Controversies,  a  third  in  his  Commentaries — one  way  when 
voung,  another  when  old — yet  he  always  so  writes,  that  you  may 
know  him  to  be  the  same  Jerome  still,  as  a  num  knows  his 
friend,  under  all  the  various  casts  and  turns  of  his  countenance." 

Thus  Augustine  says  of  Cyprian,  **  His  style  has  a  certain 
peculiar  fece,  by  which  it  may  be  known." 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  rule,  although 
it  may  often  furnish  a  certain  detection  of  spurious  writings, 
is  one  which  requires  much  caution  in  the  application.  There 
is  need  of  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  style  of 
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sm  author,  before  we  are  competent  to  determine  whether  a  book 
could  have  been  written  by  him;  and  the  difference  ought  to 
be  very  distinctly  marked,  before  we  make  it  the  ground  of 
any  important  judgment,  respecting  the  genuineness  of  a  work 
ascribed  to  him,  especially  if  there  be  external  evidence  in  its 
favour.  In  fiict,  too  free  an  application  of  this  rule  has  led  to 
many  errors,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

6.  ^*  That  book  is  spurious  and  Apocryphal,  whose  idiom 
and  dialect  are  different  from  those  of  tne  country  to  which  the 
reputed  author  belonged." 

The  idiom  and  dialect  of  a  language  are  very  different  from 
the  style  of  an  author.  Every  language  is  susceptible  of  every 
variety  of  style,  but  the  idiom  is  the  same,  in  all  who  use  the 
language:  it  is  the  peculiarity,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a 
whole  country* 

But  as  every  writer  has  a  style  of  his  own,  which  cannot 
easily  be  imitated  by  another;  so,  every  country  has  an  idiom, 
which  other  nations,  even  if  they  learn  the  language,  cannot, 
without  great  difficulty,  acquire.  And  for  the  same  reason  that 
a  writer  cannot  acquire  the  idiom  of  a  foreign  tongue,  he  can- 
not divest  himsef  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  own. 

An  Englishman  can  scarcely  write  and  speak  the  French 
language,  so  as  not  to  discover,  by  his  idiom,  that  it  is  not  his 
vernacular  tongue.  Hence,  also,  a  North  Briton  can  be  distin- 
guished, not  only  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  pronunciation,  but 
by  his  idiom.  And  this  is  the  reason  that  modem  scholars 
never  can  write  Latin  in  the  manner  of  the  classic  authors. 

This  rule,  therefore,  is  of  great  importance  in  detecting  the 
spuriousness  of  a  book,  when  the  real  author  lived  after  the 
time  of  the  person  whose  name  is  assumed,  or  in  a  country 
where  a  different  language,  or  a  different  dialect,  was  in  use. 
It  will  be  found  almost  impossible  to  avoid  phrases  and  modes 
of  speech  which  were  not  in  use  in  time  of  the  person  under 
whose  name  the  work  is  edited;  and  the  attempt  at  imitating 
an  idiom,  which  is  not  perfectly  familiar,  leads  to  an  affectation 
and  sti&ess  of  manner,  which  usually  betrays  the  impostor. 

The  influence  of  native  idiom  appears  no  where  more  re- 
markablvy  than  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  These 
books,  alUiough  written  in  the  Grreek  tongue,  contain  an  idiom 
so  manifiestly  different  from  that  of  the  mnguage  in  common 
use  at  that  time,  that  it  cannot  but  be  ob^rv^  b^  all,  who 
have  even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  Grecian  hterature. 

The  feet  is,  as  has  often  been  observed,' by  »lefimed  men,: 
that  while  the  words  of  these  books  are  Greek,  the  idiom  is 
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Ifebfew.  The  writers  had,  fenei  their  uAosjf  beea  aoeo^ 
tamed  to  the  Syfo-ChakLuc  knruagey  which  is  •  fsoaupUm 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Now»  tois  pecaliarity  of  idiom  omM 
never  have  beeA  successfully  imitated  by  any  native  Gbesk; 
nor  by  any  one  not  early  conversant  with  the  vemMahr 
tongue  of  Falestine,  at  that  time.  When,  therefore,  bmb  of 
odier  countries,  and  other  times,  undertodc  to  publidi  bodoi^ 
under  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  the  imposture  waa  numifcrt 
at  once,  to  all  capable  of  judginr  correctly  on  the  snlgect; 
because,  although  they  could  write  m  the  same  lanffuage  as  die 
Apostles,  they  could  not  possibly  imitate  their  icuom*  This, 
trcrefore,  furnishes  a  most  important  characteristic,  to  diisdn- 
gruish  between  the  genuine  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  tadi 
at  are  supposititious. 

?•  "  That  book  is  spurious  which  exhibits  a  di^foaition  and 
temper  of  mind  very  dmerent  from  that  o£  the  persoft  to  whom 
it  is  ascribed." 

This  rule  depends  on  a  principle  in  human  nature,  well  mh 
derstood,  and  needs  no  particular  elucidation. 

8.  *^  That  book  is  not  genuine,  whidi  consists  prineipaMy 
of  mere  extracts  from  other  books." 

This  is  also  so  evident,  that  it  requires  no  illustration. 

9.  *^  Those  books  which  were  never  cited,  nor  referred  Is 
as  Scripture,  by  any  writer  of  credit,  for  the  6nt  four  hundred 
years  aifter  the  Apostles'  days,  are  Apocryphal." 

10.  **  Those  books  which  were  expressly  rejected  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  ages  as  spurious,  wad  attributed  by  them 
to  heretics,  are  Apocryphal." 

By  the  application  of  the  foregoing  rules,  it  can  be  shown, 
that  every  book  which  claims  Canonical  authority,  not  indud- 
ed  in  our  present  Canon,  is  Apocryphal.  When  we  denomi- 
nate all  books  Apocryphal,  which  are  not  Canonical,  we  do 
not  mean  to  reduce  them  all  to  the  same  level.  A  book  which 
is  not  Canonical,  may  be  a  very  instructive  and  useful  book.  As 
a  human  composition,  it  may  deserve  to  be  highly  esteemed; 
and  as  the  wnting  of  a  pious  and  eminent  man  of  antiquity,  it 
may  daim  peculiar  respect. 

The  ancient  method  of  division  was  more  accurate  thaa 
ours.  They  divided  all  books  into  three  classes;  first,  the 
Canonical ;  secondly,  the  Ecdesiastical ;  and  thirdly,  the  Smk 
xious.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  some  books  wfaieh 
were  written,  without  the  least  fraudulent  design,  by 
authors,  have,  by  the  ignorance  of  their  sueeessors,  been 
cribed  to  the  wrong  persons. 
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That  the  Ffldieis  did  flomedmM  cite  Apocryphal  bookg,  in 
Ibeir  writioiM^  ia  trte;  huiflo  did  Ftat  cite  die  MeBthen  Poets* 
If  these  bodu  are  sometunes  mentioned,  without  any  note  &S 
dMa{ipvobflilHm  aanexid,  it  can  e 

from  other  pheeft  in  the  sane  a»thor,  that  he  held  them  to  be 
ApoeryphaK  Thua,  Ohi^bH)  ib  one  place,  quotes  ike  Goipel 
iiteording  to  the  HAremey  HMMmt  any  ei^ression  of  disappro- 
bation;  bvt,  in  another  plam,  he  reject*  it,  as  spurious,  and 
deebres,  *'  That  the  dmreb  reeelTes  no  mofe  thim  fiofur  Go»- 
pefa." 

Sometimes,  the  Fathers  cited  these  Apocryphal  books,  to 
show  that  their  knonTledge  was  not  confined  to  thdr  own  books, 
and  that  they  did  not  reject  others,  through  imorance  of  their 
contents.  Kemarkably  to  this  purpose,  are  me  wor^  of  Ori^ 
sen:  ^*  The  church,"  says  he,  **  receives  only  four  Gospek: 
neiecics  have  many,  such  as,  the  gospel  of  the  Eg^tians,  the 
gospel  of'  Thomas,  &c.:  these  we  read,  that  we  may  not  seem 
to  be  ignorant,  to  those  who  think  they  know  somethinff  ex-* 
traor^nary,  if  they  are  acquainted  with  those  things  whi^  are 
isoorded  in  these  books." 

To  the  same  purpose  q>eaks  Ambrose;  for  having  men-' 
tioned  several  of  these  books,  he  says,  **  We  read  these,  that 
iliey  nlay  not  be  r^Eul  by  others ;  we  read  them,  that  we  may 
Bot  seem  to  be  ignorant;  we  read  them,  not  that  we  receive 
Aetn,  but  that  we  may  reject  them,  and  may  know  what  those 
thii^  are  of  which  they  make  such  a  boast." 

In  some  instances,  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  Fathers 
took  passages  out  of  these  books,  because  they  were  acknow-> 
ledged  by  those  against  whom  they  were  writing;  being  will- 
ing to  dispute  with  them  on  dieir  own  principles,  and  to  confute 
fbeiA  by  their  own  books. 

It  may  perhaps  be  true  also,  diat  one  or  two  of  the  Fathem 
eited  passages  firofn  these  books,  because  they  contained  &ota 
bM  Recorded  in  the  Canonical  Oospels.  Ine  AjKistle  John 
kiforms  us  that  our  Lord  performed  mnumerable  miracles,  be-> 
sides  those  whidb  he  had  recorded,  *^  the  which,  if  they  should 
be  itrittoi,  every  one,  I  suppose  the  world  itself  could  not  con- 
fain  the  books  which  shoula  oe  written."  Now,  some  tradition 
of  softie  of  these  things  would  undoubtedly  be  handed  down  as 
kitr  as  to  the  second  century,  and  might  mid  its  way  into  some 
of  Ae  Apocryphal  gospehs  ^nd  might  be  cited  by  {>ersons  who 
^  flol  believe  tibe  book  to  be  of  Canonical  liuthority,  just  as 
we  refer  to  any  profime  aalhor  for  the  proof  of  such  fiiots  aa 
are  ctedfflMy  telated  by  them.    There  is,  at  least,  one  examfde 
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of  this;  Jbromb  refers  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
for  a  £BLet;  and  yet  he  most  explicitly  rejects  this  book  as  Apo* 
cryphal. 

The  only  books  which  were  ever  read  in  the  churches  be- 
sides the  Canonical,  were  a  few  written  by  apostolical  men ; 
which,  although  not  written  by  a  plenary  inspiratioii»  were  the 
genuine  writing  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bore,  and 
were  pious  productions,  and  tended  to  edification;  sudi  as,  the 
Epistle  of  Clement,  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas;  but  no  spurious  books  were  ever  read  in  the 
churches. 

None  of  the  writings  falsely  ascribed  to  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  ever  acquired  so  much  authority,  as  to  be  publicly 
read  in  any  church,  as  &r  as  we  know.  Indeed,  although  the 
Apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  very  numerQus, 
yet  they  did  not  appear  in  the  ase  of  the  church  next  after  the 
times  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  first  century,  no  books  of  this 
description  are  referred  to,  unless  we  suppose  that  Luke,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Gospel,  intends  to  speak  of  such.  In  the 
second  century,  a  few  spurious  writings  began  to  be  first  pat 
into  circulation,  as,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  HAreups; 
the  Gospel  of  Truths  used  by  the  Valentinians;  the  Preatd^ 
ing  of  Peter;  tJie  Traditions  of  Matthias;  the  Acts  qf  Pad 
and  Thecla ;  the  Gospel  of  Marcion ;  the  Revelation  qf  Ce- 
rinthus;  and  a  few  others  of  less  note.  But  in  the  third 
century,  the  number  of  Apocryphal  books  was  considerably 
increased;  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly multipUed. 

If  it  be  inquired,  how  it  happened  that  so  many  Apocryphal 
books  were  written,  it  may  confidently  be  answered,  that  the 
principal  cause  was,  the  abounding  of  heresies.  Almost  all 
the  spurious  writings  under  the  names  of  the  Apostles,  are  the 
productions  of  heretics,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  those 
Fathers  who  have  made  mention  of  them.  It  is,  however, 
true,  that  some  mistaken  well-meaning  people  thought  that 
they  could  add  honour  to  the  Apostles,  or  contribute  to  the 
edification  of  the  church,  by  resorting  to  (what  have  impro- 
perly been  called)  pious  frauds.  Tney  imagined  also,  that 
they  could  recommend  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  by  invent- 
ing stories  which  they  rashly  pretended  were  sayings  or  actions 
of  Christ.  Thus  adopting  the  pernicious  maxim,  so  peremp- 
torily denounced  by  Paul,  "  Tnat  we  may  do  evil  that  good 
may  come  ;''  or  that  the  goodness  of  the  end  will  Sanctify  the 
badness  of  the  means.  Of  this  we  have  one  remarkable  ex- 
ample in  the  spurious  book  still  extant,  entitled,  TTie  Acts  of 
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Paul  and  Thecla^  which  a  certain  Asiatic  presbyter  confessed 
that  he  had  forged,  and  assigned  as  his  reason  for  this  forgery, 
that  he  wished  to  show  respect  to  Paul.  But  in  connexion 
with  this  fact,  we  have  satisfaictory  proof  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  church,  in  guarding  the  Sacred  Canon  from  corruption; 
for  the  book  was  no  sooner  published,  than  a  strict  inquiry 
was  instituted  into  its  origin,  and  the  presbyter  mentioned 
above,  having  been  detected  as  the  author,  was  deprived  of  his 
office  in  the  church.  This  account  is  ^ven  by  Tertullian; 
and  Jerome  adds,  that  the  detection  of  this  forgery  was  made 
by  the  Apostle  John. 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  some  of  these  books  were  written 
without  any  evil  purpose,  by  weak  men,  who  wrote  down  all 
the  stories  they  nad  received  by  tradition;  for,  no  doubt,  a 
multitude  of  traditions  respecting  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  with 
extravagant  distortions  and  additions,  would,  be  handed  down 
for  several  generations. 

By  all  these  means,  the  number  of  Apocryphal  books  of 
the  New  Testament  was  greatly  multiplied.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  have  perished;  yet  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining,  that  none  of  them  had  any  Just  claim  to 
a  place  in  the  Canon.  By  one  or  more  of  the  rules  laid  down 
above,  they  can  all  be  demonstrated  to  have  been  Apocryphal; 
and,  indeed,  most  of  them  are  never  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
author,  in  any  other  light  than  as  spurious  writings.*  There 
is  a  famous  decree  of  Pope  Gblasius,  in  which  at  Feast  twenty- 
five  of  these  books  are  named,  and  declared  to  be  Apocryphal. 
It  is  not  certain,  indeed,  whether  this  decree  ought  to  be  as- 
cribed to  Gblasius,  or  to  one  of  his  predecessors,  Damasus; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  i|/Very  ancient,  and  is  by 
most  supposed  to  have  been  formed  in(  the  council  which  met 
at  Rome,  a.d.  494.  A  translation  of  this  decree,  extracted 
from.  Jones,  will  be  found  in  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  vo- 
lume.f 

•  See  Note  D,  in  Appendix.  t  See  Note  E,  in  do. 
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SECTION  XV.  '* 

*    ■■■  ,    vf 

▲fOCKTPHAI.  BOOKS  WHICH  AUt  STILL  EXTAWt^r^iJtan  09  M^f^Am^ffj^ 
or  SDISSA,  TO  JMUSt  AND  HIS  AHSWKI — BK8TEI  OF  TIff'ilmwiliM 
LBmBS4>P  PAUL  TO  SBITICA— ^BOTSTAHOBUOV  4V  fMHS— .«aB««iiil 

or  OUE  8AT10UE*S  IIIPATOT— THE  ACTS  OF  riLATf,  1 1  PI!  4CTH4y  ffagt  j|i 
TBBCLA. 


Wli  oome  now  ^  connftor  thoBe  ApooypUL  books 

■IjU  eadni,  and  ooaeeniiBg  wiiieh»  tfamfiue^  iwe  cmi  afttk 

Biwe  poiticiilailj. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Letter  of  Aboasus,  Idng  of  Eckn^ 
fMnm&i^  Jtmh  as  gent  if  hU/baJMBtm  /tmamtut. 

EuBBBfins  is  the  Ant  irho  naluqf  mentkni  of  this  Episd^ 
tmi  ithe  sivii  rof  iiis  jMyxmnt  k»  that  our  Saiionr^^ 
MCNBks  ^Irew  iiwuniemUe  penons  to  hia  from  Ae  inoet 
ooontiMi,  to  be  hoaled  ctihar  diseases;  and  that  ABGAmotv  ^ 
fianoos  kiag  beyond  the  Euphnteo,  irrote  toidai,  Jbecaunts 
ivas  aflSicted  ^wSth  a  malady  incusaUe  by  hmnaii  ut.  0m 
jLord  promised  to  send  one  of  las  Disdples  to  him,  and  ThadU 
deus,  one  of  the  Seventy  DisGiplea,  was  sent  by  Thomas  after 
the  ascension  of  Jesus,  by  an  intimation  g^^a  him  from  heayien. 
Por  the  rtnith  of  dds  >story,  Eusebius  appeals  :to  the  public 
reooids  of  the  city  of  Edewa,  where,  he  says,  all  the  itransao- 
tions  of  the  reign  of  Abgams  are  preserved  in  the  Synac  laOfi* 
guage;  .out  of  which  he  itrandated  these  Epistles  and  the 
aocompanying  history.  He  prooeeds  to  relate,  ihat  Thaddeus 
having  oome  to  Edessa,  wrought  many  BUEaoles,  and  healed 
many  that  were  diseased.  Abgarus,  supposing  that  this  was 
the  person  whom  Christ  had,  in  his  letter,  promised  to  send  to 
him,  as  soon  as  Thaddeus  was  introduced  to  him,  percei\ing 
something  extraordinary  in  his  countenance,  fell  down  before 
him,  at  which  his  nobles  were  greatly  surprised.  The  king 
having  inquired  whether  he  was  the  person  sent  by  Christ,  he 
answered,  that  on  account  of  the  faith  of  Christ  he  was  sent, 
and  assured  him  that  all  things  should  be  according  to  his  fisdth. 
To  which  the  king  replied,  t£at  he  believed  so  much  in  Christ, 
that  he  was  resolved,  nad  it  not  been  for  fear  of  the  Romans, 
to  have  made  war  with  the  Jews  for  crucifying  him.     Thad- 
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leus  infonned  iiim  of  the  ascenaoD  of  CSfarist  to  his  Father; 
liie  kinf  feplied,  I  believe  in  him,  and  in  his  Fath^  also;  on 
whieh  me  Apostle  said,  I  lay  my  haiid  on  you  in  the  name  of 
the  Load  .Jesus  Christ;  and  the  king  was  instantly  cored  of 
Ida  disease*  He  also  cured  others  vho  were  diseased;  and  OD 
tbe  aaoifow,  the  king  ordered  all  the  city  to  meet  together,  to 
iear  the  Apostle  pfeach.  The  king  offered  him  gold  and 
ailret,  wUim  he  refused,  saying,  **  We  have  le£t*our  own ;  aaud 
iiionld  W£  take  that  ivrfbich  is  another's?^ 

These  E^istks  are  also  mentioned  by  Ephbkm  die  Syrian, 
who  wasia  deacxm  in  the  church  of  JQdessa,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  AuEth  century.  His  accou^^  <if  this  matter,  as  given 
by  I>r  Grmbe,  is  as  follows: — **  Blessed  he  your  city,  and 
mother  Edessa,  which  was  expressly  Iblessed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Loid  .and  .his  Disciples,  mi  our  Apostles;  for  when  Afo* 
^arus  the  king,  who  buUt  that  dty,  thought  fit  ito  send  and 
admowledge  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Saviour  c^  all,  in  his  pil- 
Cfimage  on  earth,  saying,  I  have  heard  all  thiii^  which  are 
none  by  jrou,  and  how  much  you  have  suffered  oy  the  Jews 
viw  contemn  yon,  wfaerefere,  come  hither,  and  take  up  your 
lemdence  with  me;  I  have  a  little  city  which  shall  be  equally 
mursandmine; — hevenpon,  the  Lord,  admiring  his  faith,  sent 
iff  messengers  a  hlesajig  unto  the  city,  which  snould  abide  for 
erer,  till  the  Holy  One  ne  revealed  from  heaven,  even  Jiesua 
X3iri0t  the  Son  of  God,  and  God  <^  God." 

Mo  other  writer  of  ibs  &st  four  centuries  makes  aay  ez« 
pficit  meDtmn  of  this  Epistle;  but  Procopius,  in  the-sixih 
oentnry,  in  las  hisliary  of  ihe  PeBrsian  was,  rdates,  ^*  That 
Abgams  had  been  long  afflicted  with  die  gout,  and  findiag 
DO  idief  from  the  ^khysiGians,  but  heaiing  "Of  the  mirades 
of  Christ,  sent  to  hun,  and  desired  .timt  he  would  come  and 
live  with  him;  and  that  upon  his  receiving  an  answer  {nha 
Christ,  he  was  immadiatdy  cured;  and  jJiat  our  ;Sa[iioui^  in 
Ab  /end  of  his  Setter,  gave  Al^;arus  assuranoe,  that  ithis  iri4j)r 
sfaodld  Jterer  be  itaken  by  enemies. 

EvAOBsus,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  :si^  cenlnrgc,  sfpmiB 
to  this  account  of  Procopius,  and  confirms  the  stoiy,  (that 
die  tkj  mever  should  be  taken  by  enemies  rby  a  teferenoe  to 
aooDte  mets,  particidarly  the  foilnre  of  Cfaosroes  to  tdie  ftim 
cky  when  he  laid  siege  to  it.  But  this  mtihor  adds  a  eiiiou»- 
stanee  which  has  much  the  airof  aCftUe^  jdiatidusifiMliireaf 
c^>turing  the  city  was  bnrag^  about  rby  a  [picture  of  Christ's 
five,  achieh  he  had  impresaed  on  a  kandkerdbiei^  aadaent  to 
AsQARUs,  at  his  earnest  ie<|iiest. 
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Cedrbnus  adds  to  all  the  rest,  that  Christ  sealed  his  letter 
with  a  seal  consisting  of  seven  Hebrew  letters,  the  meaiui^ 
of  which  was,  the  divine  miracle  of  God  is  seen. 

Among  the  modems,  a  very  lar^e  maiority  are  of  opinioo, 
that  this  Epistle  is  Apocryphal.  Indeed,  the  principal  advo* 
cates  of  its  genuineness,  are  a  few  learned  EWlishmeii,  imrti- 
cularly  Dr  Parker,  Dr  Cave,  and  Dr  Grabe,  but  they  do  not 
speak  confidently  on  the  subject;  while,  on  the  other  side,  are 
found  almost  the  whole  body  of  learned  critics,'  both  ProCert- 
ants  and  Romanists.  Now,  that  this  Episde  and  histoiy 
existed  in  the  Archives  of  Edessa,  in  the  time  of  Ensebiiii^ 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  unless  we  would  accuse  this  re- 
spectable historian  of  the  most  deliberate  fiilsehood;  for  he 
asserts  that  he  himself  had  taken  them  thence.  His  words, 
however,  must  not  be  too  strictly  interpreted,  as  thou^  he 
had  himself  been  at  Edessa,  and  had  translated  the  l^nstle 
from  the  Syriac;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  be  nerer 
visited  that  place,  and  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
Syriac  tongue.  The  words  will  be  sufficiently  verified,  if 
tms  document  was  translated  and  transmitted  to  nim,  throogk 
an  authentic  channel,  from  Edessa. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  story  has  some  founda- 
tion in  truth.  Probably,  Thaddeus,  or  some  other  Aposde, 
did  preach  the  Gospel  and  perform  miracles  in  that  city;  but 
how  much  of  the  story  is  credible,  it  is  not  now  easy  to  dete^ 
mine.  But  I  think  it  may  be  shown,  that  this  Epbtle  was 
never  penned  by  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  following  reasons: — 

1.  It  is  never  mentioned  in  the  genuine  Gospels;  nor  re- 
ferred to  by  any  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

2.  If  this  account  had  been  true,  there  never  could  have 
been  any  hesitation  among  the  Apostles,  about  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 

3.  It  is  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  if  Christ  had  been 
applied  to  by  this  king  for  healing,  he  would  have  deferred  a 
cure,  until  he  could  send  an  Apostle,  after  his  ascension.  This 
does  not  correspond  with  the  usual  conduct  of  the  benevolent 
Saviour. 

4.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  tradition  universally  received, 
that  Christ  never  wrote  any  thing  himself;  and  if  he  had  wiit- 
ten  this  letter,  it  would  have  been  more  prized  than  any  other 
portion  of  Scripture,  and  would  have  been  placed  in  the  Can- 
on, and  every  where  read  in  the  churches. 

'    5.  Afiter  it  was  published  by  Eusebius,  it  never  gsdned  so 
much  credit  as  to  be  received  as  a  genuine  writing  of  Christ. 
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As  it  was  imkBown  in  the  first  tliree  centuries,  so,  in  the 
Ibuith,  when  puhliakedl«  it  was  scarcely  noticed  by  any  writcHT* 

6«  The  plam  mention  of  oar  Lord's  ascenakm  in  the  flpisili^ 
is  an  eridenoe  of  its  spuriousness;  for  ui  all  his  disoourse%  ler 
corded  by  the  Evangelists,  there  is  no  such  explicit  declarar 
tion  of  this  event;  ipod  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  he  would 
speak  more  explicitly  to  a  heathen  king,  than  to  the  persons 
chosen  to  be  witnesses  of  his  actions,  and  dispensers  pf  his 
doctrine. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  sentiments  expressed  ii| 
this  Epistle,  unsuitable  to  the  humble  and  benevolent  charac- 
ter of  the  Saviour;  but  learned  men  have  supposed  that  thei<^ 
are'several  internal  evidences  of  spuriousness,  besides  those  just 
mentioned.  I  conceive,  however,  that  the  reasons  already  as«- 
signed  will  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  prove,  that  this  Lietter 
fonns  no  part  of  the  Sacred  Canon.  It  is  excluded  by  several 
of  the  rules  laid  down  above;  and  even  if  it  was  genuine,  it 
SQ^ms,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  received  as  a  private  communi- 
oaCion,  than  as  intended  for  the  edification  of  tne  whole  church. 
Hie  history,  which  accompanies  this  letter,  has  several  strong 
naiks  of  spuriousness;  but  as  this  does  not  claiin  to  be  Can* 
onical,  we  need  not  pursue  the  subject  further.  It  may,  how- 
aver,  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  the  story  of  the  picture  of 
our  Saviour,  impressed  on  a  handkerchief,  and  sent  to  Afaga^- 
ma,  is  enough  of  itself  to  condemn  the  history  as  fiibulous. 
This  savours  not  of  the  simplicity  of  Christ,  and  has  no  paral- 
lel in  any  thing  recorded  in  the  Gc^peL* 

II.  There  is  now  extant  an  Epistle,  under  the  title  of 
Paul  to  the  Laodieeanjs;  and  it  is  known,  that  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  a  work  existed  under  this 
name,  wnioh  was  received  by  Marc  ion,  the  heretic.  But 
there  is  good  reason  for  thinking,  that  the  Ejpistle  now  extant 
is  an  entuely  difierent  work  from  the  one  which  anciently  exi- 
iated;  for  the  present  Epistl<^  does  not  contain  the  words  which 
Epmhanius  has  cited  from  that  used  by  Marcion:  and  what 
renders  this  clear  is,  that  the  ancient  Epistle  was  heretical, 
and  was  rejected  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church,  with  one  eon«- 
aent;  whereas,  the  Epistle  we  now  have  contains  qothinff  er- 
roneous; for  it  is  a  mere  compilation  frt>m  the  other  Epistles 
of  Paul,  with  a  few  additional  sentences,  which  contain  no 
heretioal  doctrine. 

As  the  Epistle  is  short,  a  translation  of  it  will  be  given  in 
the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume.f 

*  6ee  Note  F,  in  Appendix,  f  Sco  Note  G,  in  Appendix, 
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X^noeniing  the  ancient  Epistle  under  this  title,  Philafitrii» 
says,  ^^  That  some  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  by 
Luke;  but  because  the  heretics  have  inserted  some  (filae) 
things,,  it  is  for  that  reason  not  read  in  the  churches.  Thouen 
it  be  read  by  some,  yet  there  are  no  more  than  thirteen  Epistus 
of  Paul  read  to  the  people  in  the  church,  and  sometimes  that 
to  the  Hebrews." 

^^  There  are  some,"  says  Jerome,  ^*  who  read  an  Edatk, 
under  the  name  of  Paul,  to  the  Laodiceans,  but  it  is  rejected 
by  all." 

And  Epiphanius  calls  it,  *^  An  Epistle  not  written  by  tbe 
Apostles." 

The  Epistle  now  extant  never  having  been  recrived  into 
the  ancient  catalogues  read  in  the  churches,  or  cited  as  Scrip- 
ture, is  of  course  Apocryphal.  , 

It  is  also  proved  not  to  be  genuine,  because  it  is  idmost 
entirely  an  extract  from  the  other  Epistles  of  Paul. 

III.  Another  writing  which  has  oeen  ascribed  to  Paul  is^ 
Six  Letters  to  Seneca;   with  which  are  connected,  Eifikt 
Letters  from  Seneca  to  Paul.    These  Letters  are  of  undoubt- 
ed antiquity,  and  several  learned  men  of  the  Jesuits  have  de- 
fended them  as  genuine,  and  allege  that  they  are  similar  to 
other  Epistles  received  into  the  Canon,  which  were  addressed 
to  individuals.     That  such  letters  were  in  existence  as  eaily 
as  the  fourth  century,  appears  from  a  passage  in  Jerome's 
Catalogue  of  Illustrious  Men,  where  he  gives  the  folio winc^  ac- 
count of  Seneca: — ^^  Lucius  Annseus  Seneca,  born  at  Coraube, 
a  disciple  of  Sotio,  a  stoic,  uncle  of  Lucan  the  poet,  was  a 
person  of  very  extraordinary  temperance,  whom  I  should  not 
have  ranked  m  my  CatcUogue  of  Saints,  but  that  I  was  deter- 
mined to  it,  by  the  Epistles  of  Paid  to  Seneca,  and  Seneca  to 
Paul,  which  are  read  by  many.     In  which,  though  he  was  at 
that  time  tutor  to  Nero,  and  made  a  very  considerable  fiji^ure, 
he  saith,  he  wishes  to  be  of  the  ^ame  repute  among  his  coun- 
trymen, as  Paul  was  among  the  Christians.    He  was  slain  bv 
Nero,  two  years  before  Peter  and  Paul  were  honoured  with 
nu^rtyrdom. ' 

There  is  also  a  pass^e  in  Augustine's  54th  Epistle  to  Ma- 
cedonius,  which  shows  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  .with  these 
Letters.  His  words  are,  "  It  is  true  which  Seneca,  who  lived 
in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  who  wrote  certain  Epistles 
to  Paul,  which  are  now  read,  said,  '  he  who  will  hate  thost 
who  are  wicked,  must  hate  all  men.' "  .  v..' 

There  is  no  authentic  evidence,  that  these  Letters  have 
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been  noticed  by  any  of  the  rest  of  the  Fathers.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  too  hastily  asserted  by  seyeral  eminent  critics,  th^t 
Augustine  believed  that  the  Letters  of  Paul  to  Seneca  were 
genuine;  but  the  fiu^t  is,  that  he  makes  no  mention  whatever 
of  Paul's  Letters;  he  only  mentions  those  of  Seneca  to  Paul. 
The  probability  is,  that  ne  never  saw  them,  for  had  he  be^i 
acquainted  with  them,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  would 
have  said  nothing  respecting  them  in  that  place* 

Neither  does  Jerome  say  any  thing  from  which  it  can,  with 
any  certainty,  be  inferred  that  he  received  these  Letters  as 
genuine.  He  gives  them  the  titie  by  which  they  were  known, 
and  says,  they  were  read  by  many;  but  if  he  had  believed 
them  to  be  genuine  Letters  of  Pam,  would  he  not  have  said 
much  more?  Would  he  not  have  claimed  for  them  a  place 
among  Paul's  Canonical  Episties?  And  what  proves  that  this 
Father  did  not  believe  them  to  be  eenuine,  is,  that  in  this 
same  book  he  gives  a  fiill  account  of  Paul  and  his  writings, 
and  yet  does  not  make  the  least  mention  of  these  Letters  to 
Seneca. 

But  the  style  of  these  Letters  sufficiently  demonstrates  that 
thc^  are  not  genuine.  Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  to  the 
style  of  Pam,  and  of  Seneca,  than  that  of  these  Episties. 
*'  The  style  of  those  attributed  to  Seneca,**  says  Du  Pin,  *^  is 
barbarous,  and  full  of  idioms  that  do  not  belong  to  the  Latin 
tongue."  ^<  And  those  attributed  to  Paul,"  says  Mr  Jeremiah 
Jones,  **  have  not  the  least  tincture  of  the  gravity  of  the 
Apostie,  but  are  rather  compliments  than  instructions." 

The  subscriptions  to  these  Letters  are  veiy  different  from 
those  used  by  these  writers  in  their  genuine  Episties.  Seneca 
IS  made  to  salute  Paul  by  the  name  of  brother;  an  appellatiim 
not  in  use  among  die  Heathen,  but  peculiar  to  Christians. 

By  several  of  these  Letters,  it  would  appear  that  Paul  was 
at  Rome  when  they  were  written,  but  from  others  the  contrary 
WBj  be  inferred. 

ft  seems  strange,  if  they  were  both  in  the  dt^,  that  they 
shoold  date  their  Letters  oy  consulships;  and,  indeed,  this 
method  of  dating  letters  was  wholly  unknown  among  the  Ro- 
mans; and  there  are  several  mistakes  in  them,  in  regard  to 
the  consuls  in  authority  at  the  time. 

Their  trifling  contents  is  also  a  strong  argument  of  spuri- 
ousness.  ^^  They  contain  nothing,"  says  Du  Pin,  **  worthy 
eiAer  of  Seneca  or  of  Paul;  scarcely  one  moral  sentiment  in 
the  Letters  of  Seneca,  nor  any  thing  of  Christianity  in  those 
of  Paul." 
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W&at  can  be  more  unlike  Paul  than  the  Fifith  LeCtoTi  vUeb 
b  doewied  with  a  servile  apology  for  putting  hb  amst  imm 
before  9eneca*s,  in  the  inscription  of  his  Lettari,  and  dadari^g 
this  to  be  contrary  to  Christianity? 

These  Letters,  moreover,  contain  some  tixmm  wfakk  tie 
not  true,  as,  *^  That  the  emperor  Nero  was  delighted  and  sur- 
prised at  the  thoughts  in  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Chuidies  :**--- 
^'  And  that  Nero  was  both  an  admirer  and  favours  of  Christi- 
anity."    But  very  incongruous  with  this,  and  also  with  Paul's 
character,  is  that  which  he  is  made  to  say  in  his  Fourth  "Eipt^ 
where  he  entreats  Seneca  to  say  no  more  to  the  emparor  re- 
specting him  or  Christianity,  lest  he  should  offend  h]iD«    Yet, 
in  the  ^xth  Letter,  he  advises  Seneca  to  take  convenient  op- 
portunities of  inanuating  the  Christian  religion,  and  things 
lavourable  to  it,  to  Nero  and  his  &mily.     Bilt  for  fiirlha 
particulars,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Epistles  themselveiy 
a  translation  of  which,  extracted  from  Jones,  is  inserted  in  Ibe 
Notes.* 

IV.  There  is  extant,  a  spurious  Gospel,  entitled,  Ifc 
Proievangetion  of  James,  in  tne  Greek  language,  which  was 
brought  from  the  East  by  Postsll,  who  asserts,  that  it  is 
held  to  be  genuine  by  the  Oriental  churches,  and  is  puUidf 
r^ad  in  their  assemblies  with  the  other  Scriptures.  This  leont- 
ed  man,  moreover,  undertakes  the  defence  of  this  Gospel,  as 
the  genuine  production  of  the  Apostle  James ;  and  insists,  that 
it  ought,  at  least,  to  have  a  place  in  the  Hagiogropha.  Bat 
his  arguments  are  weak,  and  nave  been  fiilly  refrited  by  Fabo- 
eius,  and  Jones. 

This  Apocryphal  book,  however,  appears  to  be  ancient,  or, 
at  least,  there  was  formerly  a  book  under  the  same  name;  but 
that  it  is  not  Canonical,  is  easily  proved.  It  is  quoted  by 
none  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  except  Epiphanius,  who  ejplieitly 
rejects  it  as  Apocryphal.  It  is  found  in  none  of  the  catau^ea, 
and  was  never  read  in  the  primitive  church.  It  containa  many 
iiedse  and  trifling  stories;  and,  in  its  style  and  oomposkion,  is 
a  perfect  contrast  to  the  genuine  Gospels  of  our  Lard  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

From  the  Hebraisms  with  which  it  abounds,  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  some  person,  who  was  orifi^inally  a 
Jew;  but  as  it  was  anciently  used  by  the  Gnostiosv  mere  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  the  author,  when  he  wrote,  belonged  to 
iu>me  one  of  the  heretical  sects,  which  so  abounded  in  prixai- 
tive  times. 

♦  Sec  Note  H,  in  ApjiendU. 
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There  is  also  another  work,  which  has  a  near  affinity  with 
this,  called,  tke  Ngtimty  of  Mary.  And  although  these  bodka 
possess  a  similar  chMicter,  and  contain  many  uuo^  in  eonif 
mon;  yet  in  odi«r  points  they  are  contradictory  to  each  other, 
as  they  both  are^  to  the  EvangeUoal  history. 

The  internal  evidence  is  itself  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  can-* 
did  reader  of  their  Apocryphal  character/ 

V.  The  Ingest  Apocrypnal  Gospel  extant,  is  entitled.  The 
Qoapd  qfomr  Saviaw^s  Infancy.  There  is  also  remaining  a 
fingment  of  a  Gospel  ascribed  to  Thomas,  which  probably 
was,  originally,  no  other  than  the  one  just  mentibned. 

These  Goqpds  were  never  supposed  to  be  Canonical  by  any 
Chiistian  writer.  They  were  foiled  and  circulated  by  tlie 
Gnostics,  and  altered  from  time  to  time,  according  to  their 
eapriee* 

The  Gomel  of  our  SaTiour's  In&ncy  seena  to  have  been 
known  to  Mohammed,  or  rather  to  his  assistants;  for  accord* 
VDjt  to  his  own  account,  in  the  Koran,  he  was  unable  to  read. 
Sumy  of  the  things  related  in  the  Koran,  respecting  Christi- 
anky,  are  from  this  Apocryphal  work* 

This  Gospel  is  condemned  by  almost  every  rule  laid  down 
far  the  detection  of  spurious  writings;  and  if  all  other  evidence 
were  wanting,  the  silly,  trifling,  and  ludicrous  stories,  with 
which  it  is  stuffed,  would  be  enough  to  demonstrate,  that,  it 
was  spurious  and  Apocrjrphal.  To.  give  the  curious  reader 
an  opportunity  of  contrastmg  these  Apocryphal  Wends  with 
the  gravity  and  simplicity  of  the  ^mne  Gospels,  I  have  in- 
serted some  of  the  miracles  recomed  in  thia  book,  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.f 

It  seems  hiriilv  probable  that  this  Gospel  of  the  Saviour's 
Ldfimcy,  and  &e  book  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  were  originally 
parts  of  the  same  work;  an  evidence  of  which  is,  that  in  the 
l^oraD,  there  is  a  continued  and  connected  story,  which  is 
4Bken  partiy  from  the  one,  and  partly  from  the  omer.}  The 
aame  taing  is  proved  bv  the  fact,  that  Jerome,  in  one  place, 
speaks  of  a  Preface  which  he  had  written  to  the  Gospel  xk 
our  Savumr^s  In£uioy,  in  which  he  condemns  it,  because  it 
ccmtradicts  the  Gospel  of  John;  and  in  another  place,  he  uses 
ihe  same  words,  ana  says  tiiey  are  in  the  Pre&ce  to  tiie  Nati- 
vity of  Mary. 

Both  these  Apocryphal  bodu  have  been  formerly  ascribed 

*  Both  of  these  Apociyphal  works  may  be  seen  in  the  second  volume 
of  Jones*  learned  yiovf.  on  the  Canon. 

t  See  Note  1,  in  Afpemiui,  %  ^^  Koran,  chap.  iii. 
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to  Lucius  Charinus,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  dF  the  third 
century,  and  who  rendered  himself  feumons,  by  finging  qMiii- 
oos  works  under  the  name  of  the  Apostles. 

VI.  There  is  another  Apocryphal  Gospel,  entitled,  The  Go^ 
pel  o/Nicodemus,  or  the  Acts  o/PUate^  which  was  profaabh^ 
iorged  about  the  same  time  as  the  one  last  treated  o^  and,  it 
is  very  likely,  by  the  same  person. 

That  it  was  the  custom  for  the  govemors  of  proTinoes  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  to  transmit  to  the  emperors  an  aoooont  of  all 
remarkable  occurrences  under  their j^ovemment,  is  cajpaUe  of 
proof  from  the  Roman  history;  and  Eusebius  expressly  infcMms 
us,  that  this  was  customary;  and  Philo-Judseus  speaks,  **  Of 
the  ddly  memoirs  which  were  transmitted  to  Caligula,  bom 
Alexandria.^ 

That  Pontius  Pilate  transmitted  some  account  of  the  crod- 
fixion  of  Christ,  and  of  his  wonderful  works,  is,  thereftire, 
in  itself,  highly  probable;  but  it  is  rendered  certain,  by  the 
public  app^  made  to  these  Acts  0/ Pilate,  both  by  Jusmr 
Martyr,  and  Tbrtullian,  in  their  Apologies;  the  one  ad- 
dressed to  the  Roman  Emperor,  Antoninus  Pius;  and  the 
other,  probably,  to  the  Roman  Senate.  The  words  of  Justin 
Martyr,  are,  **  And  of  the  truth  of  these  fisicts  youTmay  be 
informed,  out  of  the  Acts  which  were  written  by  Pontius 
PiLATB."  And  in  the  same  Apology,  he  refers  to  these  Ads 
for  proof,  **  That  our  Saviour  cur^  all  sorts  of  diseases,  and 
raised  the  dead." 

Tbrtullian,  in  two  places  of  his  Apology,  appeals  to  Re- 
cords  which  were  transmitted  to  Tiberius,  from  Jerusalem* 
His  testimony  is  remarkable  in  both  places,  and  deserves  to 
be  transcribed:  *^  Tiberius,"  says  he,  '^  in  whose  time  the 
Christian  name  became  first  known  in  the  world,  having  re- 
ceived information  from  Palestine,  in  Syria,  that  Jesus  C&ist 
had  there  given  manifest  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  divinity, 
communicated  it  to  the  Senate,  insisting  upon  it  as  his'  prero- 
gative, that  they  should  assent  to  his  opinion  in  that  matter; 
but  the  Senate  not  approving  it,  refused.  Caesar  continued 
in  the  same  opinion,  threatemng  those  who  were  accusers  of 
the  Christians." 

In  the  other  oassage,  after  enumerating  many  of  the  mirades 
of  Christ,  he  adds,  *'  All  these  things,  Hlate  himself,  who  was 
in  his  conscience  for  following  Christ,  transmitted  to  Tibmus 
Caesar;  and  even  the  Caesars  themselves  had  been  Christians, 
if  it  had  been  consistent  with  their  secular  interest."  Both 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  cite  this  testimony  of  TertulUan,  as  au- 
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thentic.  It  seems,  therefore,  certain,  that^some  account  of 
Christ  and  his  actions  was  transmitted  by  Pilate  to  the  empe- 
ror. **  For,"  to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  man,  "  Tertul- 
lian,  though  a  Christian  writer,  durst  never  have  presumed  to 
impose  upon  the  Senate  themselves,  with  such  a  remarkable 
story,  if  he  was  not  able  to  prove  it;  and  that  he  was,  is  evi- 
dent from  Justin  Martyr,  who  often  appeals  to  the  Acts  of 
Pilate,  concerning  the  history  of  our  Saviour — that  Pilate  did 
send  such  Acts  is  evident,  for  scarce  any  man,  much  less  such 
a  man  as  Justin  Martyr,  would  have  been  so  foolish,  or  so  con^ 
fident,  as  to  affirm  a  thing  in  which  it  would  be  so  easy  to  con- 
vict him  of  fsdsehood."* 

And  another,  speaking  of  the  same  thing,  says,  *^  They 
were  men  of  excellent  learning  and  judgment;  but  no  man 
who  could  write  an  Apology,  can  be  supposed  to  have  so  little 
understanding  as  to  appeal  to  that  account  which  Pilate  sent 
to  Hberius,  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  Apolo- 
gies, dedicated  to  the  Roman  Emperor  himself,  and  to  the  Se- 
nate, if  no  such  account  had  ever  been  sent."t 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  these  Fathers  had  ever 
seen  these  Acts,  or  that  they  were  ever  seen  by  any  Christian; 
During  the  reigns  of  heathen  emperors.  Christians  could  have 
no  access  to  the  archives  of  the  nation;  but  the  &ct  of  the  ex^ 
istence  of  such  a  record,  might  have  been,  and  probably  was^ 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety;  otherwise,  we  never  can  account 
for  the  confident  App^^l  oi  these  learned  and  respectable  wfttp- 
ers.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  sucui  a  fact  m^ht 
have  been  certainly  known  to  these  Fathers,  without  su{mo»- 
ing  that  theyi^^d'Seen  the  record.  As  the  learned  Casaubon 
says,  *'  Some  servants,  or  officers,  of  one  of  the  Caesars,  who 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  and  had  opportunity  of  search^ 
ing  the  public  records  at  Rome,  gave  this  account  to  some 
Cnristiaus,  from  whom  Justia  and  Tertullian  had  it." 

It  may  seem  to  be  an  objection  to  the  existence  of  such 
Acts,  that  they  were  never  made  public,  when  the  emperors 
became  Christains;  but  it  is  altogether  probable,  that  they 
were  destroyed  through  the  malice  of  the  Senate,  or  of  some 
Roman  Emperor  who  was  hostile  to  Christianity.  They  who 
took  so  much  pains  to  destroy  the  writings  of  Christians, 
would  not  suffer  such  a  monument  of  the  truSi  of  Christianity 
to  remain,  in  their  own  palace* 

But  as  to  those  Acts  of  Pilate  which  are  now  extant,  no 
one  supposes  that  they  are  genuine.     They  have  every  mark 

•  Dr  Parker.  f  Dr  Jenkin. 
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<if  being  Bpurious.  The  external  and  internal  evidenoe  h 
equaUr  ligaiimt  them ;  and  it  ^would  be  a  waste  of  tiina  to 
-enter  mt6  any  discussion  (^  (his  point 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  motives 
^pdkich,  probably,  led  some  mistaken  Cfaiistian  to  foige  MKsh  a 
narrative.  And  there  seems  to  have  been  two;  fiiBt,  to  have 
k  in  his  power  to  show  the  record  to  which  the  Fathmhadss 
confidently  referred.  The  heathen  adversaries  might  aay, 
afil;«'  the  destruction  of  the  genuine  Acts  of  Pilate^  whttt 
is  the  document  to  which  this  appeal  has  been  made ?■  'let  it 
be  produced.  And  some  man  thinking  that  he  could  serve  tilt 
cause  of  Christianity,  by  forging  Acts  under  the  name  of  Pilate^ 
was  induced,  through  a  mistaken  Keal,  to  write  this  nairative. 

But  tber^  was  another  reason,  which,  probably,  had  Som6 
influence  on  this  &ct.  About  the  close  of  the  tmrd  century, 
the  heathen  had  forged  and  published  a  writing,  caUed  I%b 
■Acta  iofPibUej  the  object  of  whidi  was,  to  render  the  Chzis* 
tiaHs  odious  and  contemptible  to  the  public,  by  foul  calumniei 
against  their  Founder,  and  his  Apostles.  Of  this  fact,  Eusi^ 
Bius  gives  us  express  and  particular  infoimation;  ^'Froni 
whence^"  says  he,  ^^the  forgery  of  th^se  is  manifestly  detected, 
who  have  lately  publidied  certain  Acts,  i^ainst  our  Saviour* 
In  which,  first,  the  rety  time  whidi  is  assigned  to  them,  dk- 
covers  the  imposture;  tor  those  things  which  they  have  impiK 
dently  foiged  to  have  come  to  pass  at  our  Saviour's  crucifitio]i» 
«re  «aid  to  have  occurred  in  the  fourth  consulship  of  Tiberius^ 
which  v»incides  with  the  seventh  of  his  rei&;n;  at  whidi  tune^ 
it  is  certain,  Pilate  was  not  yet  come  into  J  udea,  if  any  credil 
is  due  to  Joscphus,  who  expressly  sayB,  that  Pilate  was  nol 
constituted  govefmor  of  Jndea,  until  the  twelfth  year  of  Tibe- 
rius."* 

And  in  another  {^ce,  he  says,  '*  Seeing,  therefore,  that  this 
writer  (Josephus),  who  was  himself  a  Jew,  has  related  such 
things  in  his  history  concerning  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Sa- 
viour, ^at  can  they  possibly  say  for  themselves,  to  prev^it 
being  convicted  of  the  most  impudent  forgery,  who  wrote  those 
things  a^nst  John  and  Christ?" 

And  m  the  ninth  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  this 
writer  gives  us  information,  still  more  particular,  respecting 
this  m^icious  forgery.  ^^  At  length  (the  heathen),  havittf 
forged  certain  Acts  of  Pilate,  concerning  our  Saviomr,  whicA 
were  full  of  all  sorts  of  blasphemy  against  Christ,  they  caused 
them,  by  the  decree  of  Maximinus,  to  be  dispersed  through 

■  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist.  Lib.  i,  c.  9,  11. 
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all  parts  of  the  empire;  oommanding,  by  letters,  that  they 
should  be  published  to  all  persons,  in  every  place,  bolh  in  cities 
and  country  places;  and  trat  schoolmasterB  should  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  children,  and  oblige  them  to  learn  them 
by  heart,  instead  of  their  usual  lessons." 

Here  it  may  be  obserred,  that  while  this  impudent  forgery 
clearly  shows  with  what  malidous  efforts  tiie  attempt  was  made 
to  subvert  the  Oospel,  it  pioves,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
had  existed  a  docrnnent,  under  the  name  of  TTie  Acts  qf  Pilate. 

Now,  the  circulation  of  such  an  impious  piece  of  blasphemy, 
probably,  instigated  Charinus,  or  whoever  was  the  author  <tf 
these  Acts,  to  counteract  them  by  a  work  of  another  kind,  un- 
der the  same  name. 

How  this  book  came  to  be  called  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemt^ 
will  i^pear  by  the  subscription  annexed  to  it,  in  whidi  it  is 
aaid,  ^'  The  £mperor  Theodobics  the  Great,  found  at  Jeru* 
salem,  in  the  hall  of  Pontius  Pilate,  among  the  public  records 
things  which  were  transacted  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
Csesar,  Emperor  of  the  Romans;  being  a  History 
written  in  Hebrew,  by  Nicodemus,  of  what  happened  after  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion. '  And  if  this  subscription  be  no  part  of 
die  original  work,  stOl  it  may  have  occasioned  this  title;  or,  it 
may  have  originated  in  the  fact,  that  much  is  said  about  Nico- 
doanns,  in  the  story  which  is  here  told. 

Bat  even  if  we  had  the  original  Acts  of  Pilate,  or  som^ 
History  of  Nicodemus,  it  needs  no  proof,  that  they  could  have 
no  just  dann  to  a  place  in  the  Canon. 

VII.  The  last  Apocryphal  book,  which  I  shall  mention,  is 
tliat  entitled  The  Acts  qfPaml  and  Thecla. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  but  that  this  book  is  Apocryphal.  It 
was  so  considered  by  all  the  Fathers  who  have  mentioned  it. 

Tbbtullian  says,  respecting  it — "  But  if  any  read  the 
Apocryphal  books  of  Paul,  and  thence  defend  the  right  aS 
wooKu  to  teach  and  baptize,  by  the  example  of  Thecla,  let 
them  considei!,  that  a  'Certain  presbyter  of  Asia,  who  forged 
that  book,  under  the  name  of  Paul,  being  convicted  of  the  fop- 
^,  confessed  l3mt  he  did  it  out  of  respect  to  Paul,  and  so 
his  dace."  * 

And  Jbromb,  in  his  life  of  Luke,  says,  **  The  Acts  of  Pout 
Theeloj  with  the  whole  story  of  the  baptized  lion,  I  reckon 
Amoai^  ibe  Apocryphal  Scriptures." 

And  in  the  decree  of  Pl>pe  Oelasius,  it  is  asserted,  ^*  That 
the  Acts  of  Thecla  and  Paul  rare  Apocryphal." 

*  Tertull.  dc  Baptipmo. 
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It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  primitiye  Christians  gave 
credit  to  a  story  respecting  Paul  and  Thecla,  on  which  this 
book  is  founded;  for  it  is  often  referred  to,  as  a  history  well 
known,  and  commonly  believed. 

Thus  Cyprian,  or  some  ancient  writer  under  his  name,  says, 
*^  Help  us,  O  Lord,  as  thou  didst  help  the  Apostles  in  their 
imprisonments,  Thecla  amidst  the  flames,  Paul  in  his  perse- 
cutions, and  Peter  amidst  the  waves  of  the  sea." 

And  again,  *^  Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  as  thou  didst  deliver 
Thecla,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  amphitheatre,  she  was  in 
conflict  with  tiie  wild  beasts." 

EusEBius  mentions  a  woman  by  this  name,  but  he  places 
her  long  after  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  she  is  therefore  suj^poeed 
to  be  another  person. 

Epiphanius  relates,  ^^  That  when  Thecla  met  Paul,  she 
determined  against  marriage,  although  she  was  then  eng.g«4 
to  a  very  agreeable  young  man. 

Augustine  refers  to  the  same  thing,  and  says,  **  By  a  dis- 
course of  Paul's,  at  Iconium,  he  incited  Thecla  to  a  reflolutkn 
of  oerpetual  virginity,  although  she  was  then  actually  engaged 
to  be  mamed. 

Many  others  of  the  Fathers  speak  of  Thecla,  as  of  a  perM 
whose  history  was  well  known. 

And  among  the  modems,  Baronius,  Locrinus,  and  Giabe^ 
look  upon  tms  history  as  true  and  genuine,  written  in  die 
Apostolic  age,  and  containing  nothing  superstitious,  or  unmftr 
able  to  that  time.  But  none  have  ventured  to  assert,  that 
these  Acts  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  Canon. 

No  doubt,  me  book  now  extant  is  greatly  altered  firom  that 
ancient  history,  referred  to  by  the  Fathers;  and,  pit>bablyi 
the  original  story  was  founded  on  some  tradition,  which  had  a 
foundation  in  truth ;  but  what  the  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  now 
to  discover  among  such  a  mass  of  fables,  and  ridiculous  stories, 
as  the  book  contains.  As  it  now  stands,  it  contains  numenrai 
things,  which  are  false  in  fact ;  others,  which  are  inoonsisteBt 
with  the  Canonical  Scriptures ;  and  some,  totally  incompatibie 
with  the  true  character  of  Paid.  Moreover,  it  is  favourable  to 
several  superstitious  practices,  which  had  no  existence  in  die 
Apostles'  days ;  and  finally,  the  forgery  was  acknowledged,  as 
it  relates  to  the  ancient  Acts;  and  those  now  existing  cannot 
be  more  genuine  than  the  original ;  but  to  these  many 
have  been  added,  of  a  silly  and  superstitious  kind. 

•  Epiph.  H»r.  Ixviii. 


SECTION  XVI. 

KO  FAET  OF  TRB  CHRISTIAN  REVELATION  HANDED  DOWN  ST  UNWRITTEN 

TRADITION. 

In  the  fonner  part  of  this  work,  it  was  seen,  that  it  was  not 
only  necessary  to  show  that  the  Apocryphal  writings  had  no 
rient  to  a  place  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  but  that  there  was  no 
aaditional  revelation  which  had  been  hianded  down  by  oral  tra- 
dition. The  same  necessity  devolves  upon  us,  in  relation  to 
the  New  Testament;  for  while  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  by 
all  Christians  what  books  should  be  received  into  the  Canon, 
there  is  a  large  Society  which  strenuously  maintains,  that  be- 
ndes  the  revelation  contained  in  the  divine  record,  written  by 
the  Apostles  and  their  assistants,  by  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
die  Holy  Spirit,  there  is  a  farther  revelation,  consisting  of  such 
things  as  were  received  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself 
while  upon  earth,  or  taught  to  the  churches  by  his  inspired 
Apostles,  which  were  notl)y  them,  nor  in  their  time,  commit- 
ted to  writing,  but  whidi  have  come  down  to  us  by  unbrokeir 
tradition. 

The  importance  of  this  inquiry  is  exceedingly  manifest;  for 
i^  in  addition  to  the  written  word,  there  are  important  doctrines 
and  necessary  sacraments  of  the  church,  which  nave  come  down 
by  tradition,  it  would  be  a  perilous  thing  for  us  to  remain  ig- 
norant of  those  things,  which  God  has  enjoined,  or  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  those  means  of 
grace  which  he  has  instituted  for  the  edification  and  salvation 
of  the  church.  But,  seeing  traditions  are  much  more  liable 
to  alteration  and  corruption  than  written  documents,  it  is  very 
neoessary  that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  aA;ain8t  imposition; 
and  if  it  is  a  duty  to  exercise  much  care  and  diligence,  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  inspired  books  and  such  as  are  spurious, 
it  cannot  he  less  incumbent  to  ascertain,  first,  whether  any  part 
of  Ood*s  revealed  will  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition  only; 
and  next,  to  learn  accurately,  what  those  tmngs  are  which 
have  been  thus  communicated.  And  as  there  are  Apocryphal 
books  which  claim  a  place  in  the  Canon ;  so,  doubtless,  tnere 
would  be  Apocryphal  traditions,  if  any  truths  had  been  con- 
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veyed  to  the  church  through  this  channel.  But  if  there  be  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  any  such  revelation  having  come  down 
to  us;  nor  any  possibility  of  ascertaining  what  proceeded  from 
the  Apostles,  and  what  from  the  fancy  and  superstition  of 
men,  then  we  are  ri^ht  in  refusing  the  high  claims  of  traditioD) 
and  adhering  inflexibly  to  the  written  word,  **  which  is  able," 
dirough  faith,  "  to  m^e  us  wise  unto  salvation/* 

This  doctrine  of  traditions  is  mdst  convenient  and  &vour- 
able  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  all  her  controversies  with  Pro- 
testants and  others;  for  whatever  she  may  assert,  as  an  article 
of  feith,  or  teach  as  a  part  of  Christian  duty,  although  there  b^ 
no  vestige  of  it  in  the  word  of  God,  mav  readily  be  established 
by  tradition*     For  as  the  church  alone  has  the  keeping  of  dik 
body  of  oral  law,  she  only  is  tibe  proper  judge  of  what  it  c<m- 
tains,  and,  indeed,  can  make  it  to  suit  herself.     K  we  shoiiU 
concede  to  the  Romanists  what  they  claim  on  tliis  point,  the 
controversy  with  them  might  well  be  brought  to  an  eild;  Bod 
all  we  should  have  to  do,  would  be,  to  yield  implidt  Saith  to 
whatever  they  might  please  to  teach  us.  And  even  if  we  flhodd 
be  required  to  believe  and  practise,  in  direct  opposition  to  Ae 
plain  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture ;  yet,  as  tne  true  intetpie- 
tation  of  Scripture,  on  this  plan,  is  only  in  the  hands  of  the  inftl- 
lible  Head  ol  the  Church,  and  is,  indeed,  understood  by  meaitt 
of  unwritten  traditions,  we  must  not  trust  to  our  own  unde^ 
standing  in  the  most  evident  matters,  nor  even  to  our  own  senseii 
although  several  of  them  should  concur  in  giving  us  notice 
of  some  fact.  Now,  before  we  give  ourselves  up  to  be  led  blindly 
in  such  a  way  as  this,  it  behoves  us,  diligently  and  impartially 
to  inquire,  whether  God  has  required  oi  us  this  impucit  sub- 
missioa  to  men.    We  ought  to  be  assured,  that  their  authority 
over  oar  feith  and  cons<nence  has  a  divine  warrant  for  its  ex- 
ercise; and,  especially,  we  should  be  satisfied,  on  suffideni 
Sxiunds,  diat  usese  unwritten  traditions,  on  which  the  whole 
brie  rests,  are  truly  the  commands  of  God;  for  if  theyaie 
not,  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  rejecting  tfaem.     And 
if  their  claim  to  a  mvine  origin  cannot  be  made  out  dleariyi 
they  cannot,  in  reason,  bind  us  to  obedience;  for^  when  God 
gives  a  law,  he  promulgates  it  with  sufficient  deamess,  that  all 
whom  it  concerns  may  know  what  is  required  of  them. 

To  exhibit,  &irly,  the  true  point  of  oonbro  versy  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  requisite  to  make  several  preliminary  obaem^ 
dansi  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  what  we  admit,  and 
what  we  deny. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  readUy  admitted  that  a  law, 
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revealed  from  Heaven  and  communicated  to  us  oraOy^  with 
dear  evidence  of  its  origin,  is  as  binding,  as  if  written  ever  so 
>ften.  When  GKkI  uttered  the  ten  commandments  on  Mount 
Sinai,  in  the  midst  of  thunderings  and  lightnings,  it  surely  was 
IS  obligatory  on  the  hearers,  as  afiter  He  had  written  them  on 
tables  of  stone. 

It  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference how  a  divine  revelation  is  communicated,  provided  it 
Dome  to  us  properly  authenticated. 

2.  Again,  it  is  conceded,  that  for  a  long  time,  there  was  no 
other  method  of  transmitting  the  revelations  received  from  hea- 
ven, from  generation  to  generation,  but  by  oral  tradition,  and 
such  external  memorials  as  aided  in  keeping  up  the  remem- 
brance of  important  transactions*  As  for  as  appears,  books 
were  unknown,  and  letters  not  in  use,  until  a  coi^erable  time 
Eifier  the  flood.  During  the  long  period  which  preceded  the 
time  of  Mosety  all  revebtions  must  have  been  handed  down  by 
tradition.  But,  while  this  concession  is  willingly  made,  it 
ought,  in  connexion,  to  be  remarked,  that  this  mode  was  then 
DBed,  because  no  other  existed;  and  that,  in  the  early  ages 
df  the  world,  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs,  rendered  that  a 
Domparatively  safe  channel  of  communication,  which  would  now 
be  most  uncertain ;  and,  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  the 
hct  was,  that  in  every  instance,  as  jBsu*  as  we  are  informed,  in 
vhich  divine  truth  was  committed  to  tradition,  it  was  utterly 
lost;  or  soon  became  so  corrupted  by  foreign  mixtures,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the  mass  contained  a 
revelation  from  God.  It  is,  therefore,  the  plausible  opinion 
of  some,  that  writing  was  revealed  from  heaven,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  avoiding  me  evil  which  had  been  experienced,  and 
that  there  might  be  a  certain  vehicle  for  all  divine  communi- 
fsations;  and  it  is  certain,  that  all  that  we  know  of  the  history 
of  alphabetical  writing,  leads  us  to  connect  its  origin  with  the 
eoaomencement  of  written  revelations. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  an  improbable  supposition,  that  God 
taught  letters  to  Moses,  for  the  express  purpose  of  conveying, 
by  this  means,  his  laws,  to  distant  ages,  without  alteration; 
and  it  deserves  to  be  well  considered,  that  after  the  command 
was  given  to  Moses,  to  write  in  a  book  the  laws  and  statutes 
delivered  to  him,  nothing  was  left  to  oral  tradition,  as  has  been 
ahown  in  the  former  pert  of  this  work. 

8.  It  will  be  granted  also,  that  tradition,  especially  when 
oonnected  with  external  memorials,  is  sufficient  to  transmit, 
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through  a  long  li^Me  of  tune,  the  knowledge  ol  particalar 
events,  or  of  transactions  of  a  very  simple  nature. 

Thus,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  the  gospels  had  not  oooe 
down  to  us,  we  might  by  tradition  be  assured,  that  CThrist  in- 
stituted the  Euchanst,  as  a  memorial  of  his  death;  for  from  die 
time  of  its  institution,  it  has  in  every  successiye  age,  and  in 
many  countries,  been  celebrated  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  that  event.  And  it  is  not  credible,  that  such  a  traditioo 
should  be  uniform,  at  all  times,  and  every  ndiere,  and  be  con- 
nected with  the  same  external  rite,  if  it  was  not  founded  in.&et 
Besides,  the  thing  handed  down,  in  this  instance,  is  so  suople 
in  its  nature,  that  there  was  no  room  for  mistake. 

There  is  one  &ct,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  depend  entirety 
on  tradition,  so  £eir  as  external  testimony  is  concerned,  and 
that  is  the  truth  which  in  this  work  we  have  been  attempting 
to  establish,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  writ- 
ten by  the  persons  under  whose  names  they  have  come  down 
to  us.  This  fact  is  incapable  of  being  proved  from  the  Scib- 
tures,  because  we  must  nrst  be  assured  that  they  contain  tne 
testimonyof  inspired  men,  before  we  can  prove  any  thing  by 
them.  The  point  to  be  established  here,  is,  that  the  Aposdcs 
wrote  these  books.  If  it  were  ever  so  often  asserted  in  a  book, 
that  a  certain  person  was  its  author,  this  would  not  be  satii- 
&ctory  evidence  of  its  genuineness,  because  any  impostor  cm 
write  what  falsehoods  he  pleases  in  a  book,  and  may  ascribe 
it  to  whom  he  will;  as,  m  fact,  many  have  written  spurious 
works,  and  ascribed  them  to  the  Apostles.  We  must,  therefore, 
have  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  judf- 
ing  of  the  fact,  given  either  explicitly,  or  implicitly.  In  moot 
cases,  where  a  book  is  published  under  the  name  of  some  cer- 
tain author  in  the  country  in  which  he  lived  and  was  known, 
a  general,  silent  acquiescence  in  the  fetct,  by  the  people  of  that 
age  and  country,  with  the  consent  of  all  that  came  after  them, 
may  be  considered  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  genuineness 
of  such  book.  But  where  much  depends  on  the  certainty  of 
the  fact  in  question,  it  is  necessary  to  have  positive  testimony; 
and  in  order  that  it  be  satisfactory,  it  should  be  universal  and 
uncontradicted.  When,  therefore,  a  certain  volume  is  ex- 
pressly received  as  the  work  of  certain  individuals,  by  all  who 
lived  at  or  near  the  time  when  it  was  published,  aiul  all  soo- 
ceeding  writings  concur  in  ascribing  it  to  the  same  persons, 
and  not  a  solitary  voice  is  raised  in  contradiction,  the  evidence 
of  its  genuineness  seems  to  be  as  complete  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits.    Just  such  is  the  evidence  of  the  genuineness 
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of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament;  or,  at  least,  of  most  of 
them.  It  is,  however,  the. evidence  of  tradition;  but  of  such 
a  tradition,  as  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  a  fact  of 
this  sort.  The  thing  attested  is  most  simple  in  its  nature,  and 
not  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  This  necessity  of  tradition  to 
establish  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  ^ew  Testament, 
has  been  made  great  handle  of  by  the  Romanists,  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  &vourite  doctrine.  They  pretend,  that  the  point 
which  we  have  here  conceded,  is  all  tnat  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish their  whole  system,  on  the  firmest  foundation.  They 
argue,  that  if  we  must  receive  the  Scriptures  themselves,  by 
Jtxmition,  much  more  other  things.  Indeed,  they  ascribe  all 
^e  authority  which  the  Scriptures  possess,  to  the  testimony  of 
the  church,  without  which,  they  assert,  that  they  would  de- 
serve no  more  credit  than  any  other  writing.  But,  because 
a  single  fact,  incapable  of  proof  in  any  otner  way,  must  be 
received  by  tradition,  it  does  not  follow,  that  numerous  other 
matters,  which  might  easily  have  been  recorded,  must  be 
learned  in  the  same  manner.  Because  a  document  requires 
oral  testimony  to  establish  its  authenticity,  it  is  not,  therefore, 
necessary  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  matters  contained  in  that 
leoord,  by  the  same  means.  The  very  purpose  of  written  re- 
ecH^s,  is  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  trusting  to  the  uncertainty 
of  tradition;  and  as  to  the  allegation,  that  the  Scriptures  owe 
dieir  authority  to  the  church,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  this, 
which  we  freely  admit,  that  it  b  by  the  testimony  of  the  early 
Fathers,  that  we  are  assured  that  these  writings  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Apostles;  and,  it  is  true,  that  most  of  those 
witnesses  who  have  given  testimony,  were  members  of  the 
Catholic  church.  But  our  confidence  in  their  testimony,  on 
this  point,  is  not  because  they  were  members  of  the  church, 
but  because  they  lived  in  times  and  circumstances,  favourable 
to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fact  which  they  report.  And, 
acocwdingly,  we  admit  tne  testimony  of  those  who  were  out  of 
the  church;  yea,  of  its  bitterest  enemies,  to  the  same  fact,  and, 
oo'.some  accounts,  judge  it  to  be  the  most  unexceptionable. 
While  we  weigh  this  evidence,  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  its 
validity  depend  on  the  witnesses  being  members  of  the  church; 
for  that  would  be  to  determine,  that  the  church  was  divine 
and  in&llible,  before  we  had  ascertained  that  the  Scriptures 
were  the  word  of  God.  Surely,  if,  on  examination,  it  had 
turned  out  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  inspired,  the  authority 
of  the  Christian  church  would  have  been  worth  nothing;  and, 
thei!efore,  previously  to  the  decision  on  this  point,  we  cannot 
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defer  any  thing  to  the  anthoritv  of  the  church.    The  trathk, 
that  the  witnesses  being  of  aie  cfamrchy  is^  in  thia  inqimy, 
merely  an  incidental  ciroamstaiice.     A  suffident  nnmaer  df 
competent  and  credible  witnesses,  not  of  the  church,  wonU 
establish  the  fact  just  as  well  as  those  who  have  given  teA 
mony;  and,  as  was  before  observed,  such  testimony,  on  Ae 
score  of  freedom  from  all  partiality,  has  the  advantage*    Hie 
testimony  of  Jews  and  Heathens,  has,  on  this  aooount,  been  do- 
manded  by  infidels,  and  has  been  sought  for  with  avidity  by  the 
defenders  of  Christianity,  and,  in  the  view  of  all  considsnte 
men,  is  of  great  weight.     But  it  is  not  just  to  ascribe  the  tii' 
thority  of  these  books  to  the  church,  because  die  greater 
number  of  the  witnesses  of  their  apostolical  origin  were  mem- 
bers of  the  church.     The  law  enacted  by  the  supreme  legisla- 
ture of  the  state,  does  not  owe  its  authority  to  the  men  who 
attest  its  genuineness.      It  is  true,  it  would  not  be  knows 
certainly  to  be  a  law,  without  the  attestation,  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  ascribe  the  authority  of  the  law  to  the  penoos 
whose  testimony  proved  that  it  was  really  a  law  of  the  slate. 
The  cases  are  exactly  parallel.     The  Scnnptures  cannot  owe 
their  authority  to  the  church,  for,  without  them,  the  cbxtA 
can  have  no  authority;  and  although  she  may,  and  does,  give 
ample  testimony  in  mvour  of  their  divine  origin,  this  oonftn 
no  authority  on  them :   it  only  proves  to  us,  that  they  have 
authority,  which  is  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  whon 
they  were  indited.     It  is  truly  lyondertul  how  this  plain  caie 
has  been  perplexed  and  darkened,  by  the  artifice  and  s^^diistiy 
of  the  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

But  if  it  be  insisted,  that  if  we  admit  tradition  as  sufficieBt 
evidence  of  a  fact  in  one  case,  we  ought  to  do  so  in  evenr 
other,  where  the  tradition  is  as  clear,  we  answer,  that  to  tliiB 
we  have  no  objection,  provided  this  species  of  proof  be  as  ne- 
cessary, and  as  clear,  in  the  one  case,  as  the  other.  Let  any 
other  fiaict  be  shown  to  be  as  frdly  attested,  as  the  genuiiieiies 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  need  Uus  kind  of 
proof  as  much,  and  we  will  not  hesitate  to  receive  it  as  tme^ 
whatever  may  be  the  consequence.  But  the  very  fact  which 
we  have  been  considering,  seems  to  raise  a  strong  presumptioii 

r*nst  the  necessity  of  depending  on  tradition  for  any  thiog 
Why  were  these  boolks  written  ?  Was  it  not  to  convey 
to  us,  and  to  all  friture  ages,  the  revelations  of  God  to  man  ? 
Because  it  is  necessary  to  authenticate,  by  testimony,  this  re- 
cord, must  we  depend  on  the  same  testimony  for  infonnation  cm 
the  points  of  which  the  record  treats  ?     Surely  not.     For  the 
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proof  of  these  we  have  nodiitig  to  do,  but  refer  to  the  docu- 
ment itself;  otherwise,  the  possession  of  written  records  would 
be  useless.  If,  indeed,  a  doubt  should  arise  about  the  mean- 
ing' of  somethiw  in  the  record,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  inquire,  how  it  had  been  understood  and  practised  on,  by 
Uiose  who  received  it  at  first;  but,  if  we  should  find  a  sodetjr 
acting  in  direct  c^pposition  to  a  written  chatter,  on  which  their 
existence  depended,  and  pretending  to  prove  that  they  were 

a'  ^ht,  by  ap]pealing  firom  the  written  documents  to  vague  tra- 
tions,  all  senrible  men,  not  interested,  would  judge  that  the 
case  was  a  very  smpicious  one. 

4.  We  are,  moreover,  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Gos- 
pel was,  at  first,  for  several  years,  conmiunicated  orally,  by  the 
Apostles  and  their  assistants.  The  churches  when  first  planted 
had  no  written  Grospels;  they  received  the  same  truths,  now 
contained  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles  and  others;  and,  doubtless,  were  as  well  instructed  as 
those  churches  which  had  possession  of  the  whole  inspired  vo- 
lume. And  what  they  had  thus  received,  without  book,  they 
eobid  communicate  to  others;  and  thus,  if  the  Gospels  and 
l^nstles  had  never  been  written,  the  Christian  religion  might 
have  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  Then, 
it  may  be  asked,  why  the  wnting  of  these  books  should  hinder 
tlie  transmission  of  many  things  which  might  not  be  contained 
in  them,  to  future  generations? — ^forit  cannot  be  doubted  that 
many  things  were  said  and  done  by  Christ  which  were  not  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels:  and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  the 
Apostles  were  mucn  fuller  in  their  sermons  than  in  their  writ- 
ings; and  that  they  established  many  rules  for  the  good  order 
and  government  of  the  Church,  of  which  we  have,  in  their 
Episdes,  either  no  account,  or  only  brief  hints;  which,  though 
lliey  might  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  had  received 
their  veroal  instructions,  are  insufficient,  without  tradition,  to 
teach  us  what  rules  and  institutions  were  established  in  the 
dnirches  by  apostolical  authority.  Now  if  these  were  trans- 
imtted,  by  traoition,  to  the  next  generation,  and  by  them  to  the 
following,  and  so  on,  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  until  the  pre- 
sent time,  are  we  not  as  much  bound  to  receive  such  tradi- 
tions^ and  be  governed  by  them,  as  by  the  written  word? 

I  have  now  presented  the  argument  in  fiivour  of  traditions, 
in  the  strong^t  light  in  which  I  am  able  to  place  it;  and  it 
would  be  uncandia  not  to  admit,  that  it  wears,  at  first  sight,  a 
hce  of  plausibility;  and  if  the  whole  case,  as  here  stated, 
could  be  made  out  with  satis&ctory  evidence,  I  think  we 
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should  be  constrained  to  reoave,  to  some  extent,  this  oral  kir 
of  the  Romish  church.     But  before  any  man  can  reasonably 
be  required  to  rest  his  fiuth  on  tradition,  he  has  a  right  to  be 
satisfied  on  several  important  points;  as,  whether  it  was  the 
purpose  of  God  to  permit  any  part  of  the  revelation  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  church  in  all  future  ages,  to  be  handed 
down  by  tradition?     For,  as  he  directed  every  tlung  in  the 
law  given  at  Mount  Sinai,  intended  to  r^ulate  the  laith  and 
practice  of  the  Israelites,  to  be  ccmmitted  to  writing  by  Moseiy 
It  is  no  wavs  improbable  that  the  same  plan  was  pursued,  in 
r^ard  to  the  wntings  of  the  New  Covenant;  especiallv  when 
it  IS  considered  how  much  superior  written  communicatioos 
are  to  verbal,  as  it  respects  accuracy.    When  a  channel  for 
conveying  the  truth  had  been  provided,  calculated  to  present 
all  communications  from  corruption;  and  when  it  is  adcnow- 
ledged,  that  this  was  used  for  a  part  of  the  matter  to  be  trans- 
mitted, how  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  another  part  shooU 
be  committed  to  the  uncertainty  of  oral  tradition?    Why  not 
commit  the  whole  to  writing? 

But  it  is  incumbent  on  the  advocates  of  tradition  to  show,  hj 
undoubted  proofs,  that  what  they  say  has  come  down  by  ti»- 
dition  was  really  received  from  the  mouth  of  Christ,  or  tmOL 
the  teaching  of  his  Apostles.  As  they  wish  to  claim  for  this 
rule  an  authority  fully  equal  to  that  which  is  given  to  the 
Scriptures,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  the  very  wori 
in  wnich  these  instructions  were  given.  But  this  they  do  not 
pretend  to  do.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  words  and  sen- 
tences, in  their  just  order  and  connexion,  cannot  be  conveyed 
by  tradition;  and,  therefore,  this  demand  is  unreasonable.  I 
answer,  that  this  allegation  is  most  true;  but  instead  of  mak- 
ing in  favour  of  traditions,  it  is  a  strong  argument  to  prove, 
that  nothing  thus  received  can  be  of  equal  certainty  and  au^ 
thority  with  the  written  word.  When  an  article  of  fiuth  is 
proposed,  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  we  can  turn 
to  the  sacred  text,  and  read  the  words  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles;  and  may  be  assured,  that  they  express  the  tmdi 
contained  in  the  said  article;  but  if  any  article  of  faith  be  as- 
serted to  have  come  down  by  tradition,  we  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  the  words  in  which  it  was  expressed:  for, 
while  it  is  pretended  that  the  doctrine  or  instruction  has  reached 
us,  the  words  have  been  lost:  for  what  advocate  of  traditions 
is  able,  in  any  single  case,  to  furnish  us  with  the  words  of  any 
divine  revelation,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scripture  r 

But  it  is  essential  to  the  credit  of  traditions,  that  it  be 
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red  clearly,  that  those  articles  of  religion,  or  institutioiis 
worship,  said  to*  be  reodived  firom  this  source,  have  indeed 
1  handed  down  without  alteration  or  coiruption,  from 
ist  and  his  Apostles.  It  is  not  sufficient,  that  they  have 
1  long  received,  and  have  now  the  sanction  of  the  belief 
practice  of  the  whole  Catholic  church;  it  ought  to  be 
?n,  that  they  have  always,  from  the  very  days  of  the 
iBtles,  been  received  with  univeisal  consent.  We  know 
the  church  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes;  that  she  has 
etimes  been  almost  extirpated  by  the  sword  of  persecution ; 
been  overrun  with  dangerous  errors;  has  been  overwhelmed 
I  the  darkness  of  Gothic  ignorance;  and,  we  believe,  has 
itly  apostatized  from  purity  'of  doctrine  and  worship:  and 
accords  with  the  Prophecy  of  Paul,  who  clearly  intimates, 
;  a  time  would  come,  when  there  should  be  *^  a  frdling 
y."*  Now  it  may  have  happened,  that  during  this  long 
od  of  adversity,  heresy,  darkness,  and  corruption,  many 
gs  may  have  crept  in,  and  may  have  obtained  an  exten- 
and  firm  footing,  which  were  totally  unknown  in  the  days 
le  Apostles,  or  in  the  primitive  church;  and  that  this  has  in 
occurred  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  It  is  a  matter  of 
>rical  record,  which  cannot  be  disputed,  and  which  is  not 
.ed,  even  by  the  Romanists  themselves*  Who,  that  is  not 
ne  with  prejudice,  could  persuade  himself,  that  all  the 
dons,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  which  now  exist  in  the  Romish 
rch,  were  prevalent  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles^  and  were 
ived  from  them  by  tradition? 

besides,  there  is  a  multitude  of  other  things  received  and 
1  to  be  important,  by  the  church  of  Rome,  of  which  there 

0  vestige  m  the  Scriptures,  and  concerning  which  there  is 
early  Ixadition.  Many  rules  and  ceremonies  which  have 
D  long  in  use,  can  be  traced  to  their  commencement,  at  a 
od  much  later  than  that  of  the  Apostles?     Now,  amidst 

1  a  mass  of  traditions,  how  can  it  be  ascertained  which 
e  come  down  from  Christ  and  his  Apostles? — Perhaps  we 
Ui  be  told,  that  the  infallible  Head  of  the  Church  can  deter- 
e,  with  certainty,  what  we  ought 'to  believe  and  practise; 
if  there  be  on  eajrth  an  in£Edlible  judge,  we  have  no  need 
raditions.  All  that  is  necessary,  is,  for  this  person  to  esta- 
h  his  claim  to  in&llibility,  and  then  all  wul  be  as  much 
Ad  to  receive  his  decisions,  as  if  they  were  expressly  writ- 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  this  ground,  the  controversy 
ween  the  Romanists  and  Protestants  first  commenced.  The 
mien  of  the  old  system  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the 

•  S  Tbm.  ii,  f». 
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Pope,  and  the  InfiEdlibiUty  of  the  church;  but  rs  it  was  iiiipo»« 
tible  to  sustain  themselves  by  Scripture,  on  these  points,  they 
found  it  very  convenient  to  have  recourse  to  the  doctrine  m 
unwritten  traditions,  which  they  pretended  had  been  handed 
down  from  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Grant  them  thi%  and 
there  is  no  doctrine,  however  absurd,  which  may  not  be  sop* 
ported.  Grant  them  this,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  iqppeal  anj 
more  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  a  standard  of  truth;  iofr  thn 
traditionary  law  not  only  inculcates  what  is  not  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  teaches  the  only  true  interjwetation  of  Scrip- 
ture. Traditions  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  die  bulwan 
of  the  Romish  churca.  Concede  to  them  the  gpround  whiA 
they  assume,  and  the  whole  body  of  their  ceremonial  lawB, 
and  unscriptural  practices,  are  safe.  For  as  they  can  £^ 
what  traditions  they  please,  having  the  keeping  of  them  en^ 
tirely  in  their  own  hands,  they  are  prepared  to  defend  eveiv 
part  of  their  system :  but  take  this  away  from  them,  and  then 
defence  is  gone.  Bring  them  to  the  ground  of  clear  Scriptih 
ral  testimonies,  and  they  are  weak;  for  it  is  manifiest,  that  the 
Bible  knows  nothing  of  their  monstrous  accumulation  of  so* 
perstitious  rites. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  therefore,  early  in  their  sessuns, 
made  a  decree  on  this  subject,  in  which,  after  recognising  the 
Scriptures,  they  add — ^^Nec  non  traditiones  ipsas,  turn  adjh 
deiHj  turn  ad  mores  pertinentesy  tanquamveloretenusa  Chrutus 
vel  a  Spiritu  SanctOy  dictatas  et  coniinua  successione  in  E> 
clesia  Catholica  conservatasy  paripietatis  qffeciu  et  reverentitif 
suscipit  ac  veneratur"  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the 
Holy  Synod  receives  and  venerates  traditions  relating  both  (0 
fruth  and  manners,  as  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Christ 
himself,  or  as  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  preserved  in 
an  uninterrupted  succession  in  the  Catholic  church,  with  equal 
affection  anci  reverence  as  the  written  Scriptures!  This  use 
the  first  decree  of  the  fourth  session  of  this  famous  Council* 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  oonskier 
some  of  the  other  arguments,  which  the  Romanists  brioig  far- 
ward,  in  support  of  their  beloved  traditions. 

And  the  first  is  imposing,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  ezjns 
declarations  of  Scripture,  in  which  we  are  exhorted  to  obey 
traditions.  ^^  Now  we  command  you  brethren,  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  every 
brother  that  walketh  disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition 
which  he  received  of  us."*  Here  Paul  makes  express  mention 
of  tradition.    And  in  the  preceding  chapter,  v.  15,  <*  Therefore 
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brethren  stand  fisust,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been 
taught,  wfiether  by  word,  or  our  Epistle."  Now  all  that  is 
necessary  to  refute  the  argument  derived  from  these  and  sudi 
like  rassages,  where  the  word  tradition  is  used,  is  to  observe, 
that  rkul  emplo3rB  this  word  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  to  sig- 
nify whatever  doctrines  or  institutions  he  had  delivered  to  the 
diurches,  whether  by  his  preaching  or  writing.  And  in  the 
verse  first  cited,  he  evidently  refers  to  what  he  had  said  to 
them  in  his  first  Epistle;  for  the  words  following  are:  ^^  For 
yourselves  know  how  ve  ought  to  follow  us;  for  we  behaved 
not  ourselves  disorderly  among  you;  neither  did  we  eat  any 
man's  bread  for  nought,"  &c.  !Now  this  tradition  which  he 
oomaiaiided  the  Th^salonians  to  obey,  was  contained  in  the 
former  Epistle  addressed  to  them,  where  it  is  said,  *^And 
that  ye  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business,  and 
to  work  with  your  own  hands,  as  we  commanded  you."*  And 
in  the  quotation  from  the  second  chapter,  it  is  clear,  that  by 
traditions,  the  Apostle  did  not  mean  merely  oral  communica- 
tions, for  he  explains  himself,  by  saying,  ^^  whether  by  word, 
or  our  Epistle."  It  is  not  denied,  that  Paul  delivered  many 
things  orally  to  the  churches,  as  has  been  already  acknow- 
kdjjped;  all  the  instructions  given  to  the  churches  first  planted 
were  oval,  for  as  vet  no  Gospels  nor  Epistles  were  written; 
bat  tibe  true  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  any  article  of  foith, 
or  any  important  institution,  thus  ori^nally  communicated, 
was  omitted,  when  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written,  by  divine  inspiration?  Whether,  while  a  part  of  the 
revelation  of  Ood,  for  the  use  of  his  church,  was  committed  to 
writing,  another  important  part  was  left  to  be  handed  down  by 
tradition?  That  the  word  tradition,  as  used  by  Paul,  makes 
nothing  in  fovour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church,  is  evi- 
dent, because  by  this  word  he  commonly  means  such  thin^ 
as  were  distinctiy  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  in  his 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  says,  ^^  For  I  delivered 
unto  you  first  of  all,"  where  the  worcf  for  transmitting  by 
traditionf  is  used;  but  what  were  those  things  which  he  had 
by  tradition  communicated  to  them?  He  informs  us  in  the 
next  words,  ^^  How  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again 
the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures."! 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  argument  derived  from 
tbe  exhortation  of  Paul  to  obey  tradition,  is  but  a  shadow,  and 
vanishes  upon  tiie  slightest  touch  of  fiiir  examination. 
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2.  Their  next,  and  principal  argument,  is  derived  from  tbe 
frequent  declarations  of  the  early  JPathers,  in  fsvobr  of  tiadi- 
tion.     Cyprian  refers  those  vrho  might  be  in  doubt  reqpediBff 
any  doctrine,  to  the  holy  tradUitm  received  from  Christ  m. 
his  Apostles:  and  Irenseus,  as  cited  by  Eusebius,  says,  '*  That 
those  things  which  he  heard  Polycarp  relate  oonoermng  Chni^ 
his  virtues  and  his  doctrines,  wnich  he  had  learned  from  cts- 
verse  with  the  Apostles,  he  had  inscribed  on  his  beart,'  and 
not  on  paper."     But  after*  a  few  senteaoss,  he  informs  «, 
*^  That  all  which  he  had  heard  from  Aem  was  in  accowJaiiCB 
with  the  Scriptures,"  (num.  ^I^ipma  rtug  y^afmiQ.)     This-  aes- 
tence  of  Irenseus  is  of  great  importance,  for  it  teaches  us  hom 
the  Fathers  understood  this  subject.    They  received  sudi  tra- 
ditiom  as  came  down  through  mous  men  from  the  Apostles, 
but  they  compared  them  with  tne  Scriptures:  even  then  tbe 
Scriptures  were  the  standard  by  which  all  traditions  must  be 
jud^red.     Irenffius  insinuates,  plainly  enough,  that  if  what  he 
haa  heard  from  Polycarp,  had  not  been  m  aooordanoe  with 
the  Scriptures,  he  would  not  have  considered  it  as  deservii^ 
attention. 

But  the  same  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian,  have  spoken,  instill 
stronger  terms,  in  fiivour  of  tradition,  in  their  controveniei 
with  heretics.     The  former,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  third 
book  of  his  work  on  Heresies,  says,  ^*  The  tradition  of  the 
Apostles  is  manifest  in  the  whole  world.     In  the  churdi  it  ii 
exposed  to  the  view  of  all  who  are  willing  to  know  the  truth." 
And  in  the  fourth  chapter,  *^  It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  the 
truth  from  others,  which  can  easily  be  acquired  from  the  diufdt, 
since  the  blessed  Apostles  have  deposited  in  her,  njost  foUy* 
all  those  truths  which  are  needfrd,  so  that  every  one  who  w 
mav  drink  of  the  water  of  life.     This  is  the  true  door  of  life^ 
and  all  others  are  thieves  and  robbers;  them  we  should  avoid: 
but  those  things  which  appertain  to  the  church  we  should  de- 
light in  with  great  diligence,  and  should  lay  hold  of  the 
tradition  of  truth.     For  what  if  the  Apostles  had  left  us  no 
writings,  ought  we  not  to  follow  the  order  of  traditionsy  whid 
they,  to  whom  the  churches  were  committed,  have  delivered 
to  us  ?     To  which  institution,  many  barbarous  nations  ha?e 
submitted,  having  neither  letters  nor  ink,  but  having  the  tnh 
dition  of  the  Apostles  inscribed  on  their  hearts;  which  also 
thev  follow.'* 

And  Tertullian,  in  his  woric  concerning  PrttscriptUms^  says, 
*^  If  Christ  commissioned  certain  persons  to  preach  his  gospd, 

*  Lib.  V,  c.  20,  and  Note  E. 
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then  certainly  none  should  be  received  as  preachers  except 
those  i^pointed  to  office  by  him.  And  as  they  preached  what 
Christ  revealed  unto  th^,  what  they  taught  can  only  be 
cnown  by  aj^dying  to  the  churches  whidi  the  Apostles  planted, 
yy  preaching  to  them,  /whether  viva  voce,  or  by  their  Epistles, 
rherdbre,  all  doctrine  which  agrees  with  that  held  by  the 
Apostolic  churdies,  is  to  be  considered  as  true,  and  held  £e»t, 
leeause  the  churches  received  it  from  the  Apostles,  the  Apostles 
run  Christ,  and  Christ  from  God ;  but  all  other  doctrine  which 
B  repug^nant  to  that  reodved  by  the  churches,  should  be  rejected 
■  fiuse,  as  being  repugnant  to  that  truth  taught  by  the  Apostles, 
ff  Christ  and  by .  GmL" 

These  dedarations,  from  such  men,  in  favour  of  tradition, 
leem,  at  first  view,  to  be  altogether  favourable  to  the  doctrine 
tf  the  church  of  Rome;  but  we  despair  not  of  being  able  to 
Nmvince  the  candid  reader,  that  when  the  occasion  on  which 
hese  things  were  said,  and  the  character  and  opinions  of  the 
lersons  a|g;ainst  whom  these  Fathers  wrote,  are  considered, 
heir  testimony,  instead  of  making  against  the  sufficiency  of 
he  Scriptures,  will  be  found  corroborative  of  the  opinion  which 
re  maintain.  They  do  not  appeal  to  tradition,  let  it  be  ob- 
jsnred,  for  confirmation  of  articles  of  fidth,  not  contained  in 
he  Scriptures;  but  the  doctrines  which  they  are  defending 
lie  among  the  most  fundamental  contained  in  the  New  Tes- 
■ment.  They  are  precisely  the  doctrines  which  are  compre- 
lended  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Now,  to  appeal  to  traditi6n 
(NT  the  confirmation  of.  such  doctrines  as  these,  never  can  be  of 
ny  force  to  prove,  that  other  doctrines,  not  contained  in  the 
kaiptures,  may  be  established  by  tradition.  But  it  may  be 
skeo,  if  those  doctrines  concerning  which  they  disputed  are 
dainly  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament,  why  have  recourse 
0  tradition?  Why  not  appeal  at  once  to  the  Scriptures?  To 
rhich  I  would  answer,  that  IrensBUS  does  little  else,  in  the 
bird,  fourth,  and  fifith  books  of  his  work,  than  confirm  the 
rath  by  a  copious  citation  of  Scripture.  Nothing  can  be 
lore  manifest,  therefore,  than  that  the  matters  in  dispute  were 
ot  such  as  could  only  be  proved  by  tradition,  but  they  were 
och  truths  as  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  reli- 
;ion,  and  to  record  which  the  Crospels  and  Epistles  were 
nitten.  But  still  the  question  returns.  Why  did  these  Fathers 
ppeal  for  proof  to  tradition,  when  they  haa  testimony  so  full 
nd  decisive  from  the  Scriptures  ?  The  answer  to  tms  ques- 
ion  will  show  us,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  views  of 
ren»us  and  Tertullian,  relative  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  tra- 
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ditioiis,  were  such  as  are  now  held  by  Protestants,  and 
the  heretics,  whom  they  opposed,  oocnpied  nearly  the 

Cund  as  the  Romanists  now  do,  in  this  controversy, 
etics  either  rdected  the  Scriptures  as  being  an  insi 
role,  and  asserted  that  they  were  not  competent  for  the 
rion  of  such  matters;  or  they  so  corrupted  them,  that  it 
useless  to  appeal  to  them  for  proof;  fat  testimonies  d 
firom  the  genuine  Scripture,  they  would  not  admit.  TUb 
not  conjecture;  for  Irensefus  has  explicitly  stated  the 
^<  When,"  says  he,  ^^  they  are  confuted  frrai  the  Scri^ 
themselves,  they  all^e,  that  they  are  not  correct,  or  not 
authority,  and  assert  that  they  speak  so  variously  that  tU 
truth  cannot  be  established  by  them  without  tradition;  fiR^lf 
say  they,  it  was  handed  down,  not  by  letters,  but  viva  voe^  |i 
And  TertuUiaa  says,  ^^  This  heresy  does  not  receive  some  pntl 
of  the  Scriptures;  a^  what  they  do  receive  is  so  corrupted  bf 
additions  or  detractions,  to  suit  thdr  own  doctrine,  mat  diq^  It 
cannot  be  said  to  receive  the  Scriptures  entire,"  &c«  Agais:  li 
^'  They  pretend  that  the  Apostles  did  not  wish  to  reveal  si  li 
things  plainly,  for  while  they  made  known  certain  truths  to  |i 
all,  there  were  others,  which  they  communicated  secretly,  wi 
to  a  few  persons,  which,  they  say,  the  Apostle  Paul  meanthf 
the  dep<mtum" 

From  these  quotations,  the  reason  why  these  Fathen  hd 
recourse  to  tradition,  is  most  manifest.  It  was  the  only  gToaad 
on  which  these  heretics  could  be  met;  for  they  denied  (as  thi 
Romanists  now  do)  that  the  Scriptures  were  a  certain  ui 
sufficient  standard  of  truth.  They  said,  that  their  ni^»#iwfi|; 
could  not  be  ascertained  without  tradition;  and  that  they  were 
defective;  and,  also,  that  there  were  some  parts  whicm  they 
did  not  acknowledge ;  and  they  held,  moreover,  that  s<mie  thiogf 
were  never  committed  to  writing,  but  designedly  handed  down 
by  tradition.  We  did  not,  indeed,  expect  to  find  the  exact 
doctrine  of  the  Romanists,  respecting  the  Scriptures  and  tia- 
dition,  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  church;  but,  unfortunatdy 
for  their  cause,  the  persons  who  are  found  agreeing  with  them 
are  gross  heretics. 

It  is  now  easy  to  see  why  the  appeal  was  made  by  the 
Fathers  to  universal  tradition;  and  they  show,  that  in  their 
day,  tradition  and  Scripture  were  harmonious;  and  that  i£  the 
Apostles  had  written  nothing,  the  consent  of  all  die  churdies 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  doctrines  which  diey 
defended  were  received  from  the  Apostles.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  u£dng  tradition,  as  the  Romanists  do,  to.  prove  some 
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itrine  not  contained  in  the  Scripture,  they  used  it  merely  to 
ifinn  the  truths  which  are  manifestly  contained  in  the  New 
Blament.  They  were  at  no  loss  for  Scripture  testimonies 
iitablish  these  truths,  but  they  were  disputing  with  men 

0  did  not  admit  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  decirive, 

1  therefore  thev  appeal  to  universal  tradition  in  support  of 
gn»  It  is  itdif  indeed,  by  Irensous,  that  many  barbarous 
lODB  had  received  the  fiuth,  among  whom  letters  and  writing 
»  unknown.*  They  must,  therefore,  it  is  concluded,  have 
eived  it  from  tradition*  Very  ^ood.  Just  as  heathen  tribes 
w  receive,  from  those  missionaries  who  preach  the  gospel  to 
■n,  a  short  summary  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the 
m  Testamant.  The  truths  which  these  barbarous  nations 
rived,  were  not  different  from  those  contained  in  the  Sacred 
liptnres,  but  the  very  same,  taught  in  a  short  comprehensive 
ledL  In  &ct,  we  have  here  the  true  origin  of  that  symbol 
doctrine,  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  was 
iunmary  of  Christianity  used  in  very  early  times,  in  the  in- 
action of  those  who  were  not  able  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
saty  or  who  had  no  access  to  it.  That  Irenaeus  actually 
Inred  m  the  passage  alluded  to,  to  these  elementary  doc- 
lies,  he  explicitly  informs  us;  for,  immediately  after  men- 
ning  these  barbarous  nations,  who  were  destitute  of  ^^  letters 
1  inky**  he  adds,  ^^  Believing  in  one  God,  the  Maker  of 
iven  and  earth,  and  all  things  which  are  therein;  and  in 
MIS  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  who,  for  his  exceeding  great  love 
hia  creatures,  submitted  to  be  bom  of  a  vimn,  by  himself 
idng  man  to  God ;  and  having  suffered  wh&t  Pontius  Pi- 
e,  and  having  risen  again,  was  received  into  heaven ;  about 
oome  again  in  glory ;  the  Saviour  of  those  who  are  saved, 
d  the  judffe  of  those  who  are  judged;  and  will  send  into 
anal  fire  me  perverters  of  the  truth,  and  the  despisers  of  his 
ither,  and  of  his  coming  ;t  which  barbarians,  if  any  one  should 
■ounce  to  them  the  doctrines  invented  by  heretics,  stopping 
air  ears,  they  would  fly  far  away  from  them.  Thus,  the 
dent  apostolical  tradition  does  not  sanction  those  monstrous 
inions  mculcated  by  heretics." 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  same  work, 
SDSBUS  describes  the  apostolical  doctrine  thus:  ^^The  church," 
frs  he,  ^^  planted  by  the  Apostles  and  their  disciples  through- 
t  the  whole  world,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  receives  the 
ne  faith;  which  is.  In  one  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  who 
ide  heaven  and  eartfai  the  sea,  and  all  things  whidi  are 
•  Lib.  iu,  c.  4.  t  Note  F. 
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therein;  in  one  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  incamole-fiir 
our  lalvftdon;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  by  the  projdM% 
predicted  the  ^ood-will  c^  God;  nis  advent;  his  generation 
of  a  virgin;  his  passion,  and  resurrection  from  the  dead;  and 
the  ascension  in  the  flesh  of  our  beloved  Lord  Christ  JesoB; 
and  his  coming  again  from  heaven,  in  the  glory  of  his  Fathoy 
as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  our  God,  Saviour,  and  Kingi  be- 
fore whom,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father  inri* 
sible,  every  knee  shdl  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  in 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth;  and  every  tongue  shaU  con- 
fess Uie  justice  of  his  judgments  towards  all,  when  he  will  send 
wicked  spirits,  fallen  and  apostate  angels,  and  blaq^heming 
men,  into  eternal  fire ;  but  the  just  and  upright,  who  have  kept 
his  precepts,  and  persevered  in  his  love,  some,  indeed^  from  m 
b^^ning,  and  others,  as  having  received  the  gift  of  repen- 
tance, he  will  surround  with  eternal  glory/'* — ^*  This  fidth^  die 
church  spread  over  the  whole  world  diligently  keeps,  as  if  she 
inhabitea  one  house,  and  believes  in  it,  as  if  possessing  but  one 
soul  and  one  heart;  and  in  accordance  with  the  same,  she 
teaches  and  preaches  as  with  one  mouth.  Although  the  lan- 
guages whicli  are  in  the  world  are  different,  yet  there  is  one 
and  the  same  tradition.  Neither  do  the  chwdies  which  are 
founded  in  Germany  believe  differently  fit)m  those  in  Italy, 
nor  from  those  among  the  Celts,  nor  from  those  in  die  Eai^ 
nor  from  those  which  are  in  Egypt,  or  in  Lybia,  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  world.  But  as  the  sun  is  one  and  the  same 
through  the  whole  world,  so  the  light  and  preaching  of  the 
truth  every  where  shines,  and  illuminates  all  men  who  are 
willing  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  t 

This,  then,  is  the  apostolical  tradition,  of  which  these  Fathen 
speak  so  magnificently.  Not  any  secret  doctrine  never  com- 
mitted to  wnting;  not  any  articles  of  faith,  or  rites  of  worship, 
of  which  no  vestige  can  be  found  in  the  Bible;  but  the  plain, 
prominent,  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  rel^^on: 
the  very  doctrines  contained  in  the  Apostles*  Creed.  That 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  preceded  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  admit,  but  this  preaching,  we  in«ust,  and  have 
proved,  contained  nothing  different  from  that  which  is  written 
in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 

Tertullian  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  and  frunishes  as  with 
another  summary  of  the  common  faith  of  primitive  Christians: 
"  The  rule  of  fidth,"  says  he,  **  is  that  by  which  it  is  believed, 
that  there  is  no  more  than  one  God,  and  no  other  beside  the 

•  Note  G.  t  lb-  lib.  i,  c.  2  and  3. 
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eater  of  the  worid,  who  produced  all  things  out  of  nothing 
.his  Word  first  of  all  sent  forth;  which  Word  is  called  his 
»n;  was  seen  under  different  forms  by  the  Patriarchs;  was 
ifi^yB  heard  by  the  Prophets;  and,  finally,  by  the  Spirit  and 
>wer  of  God,  being  conceived  by  the  Vii^n  Mary,  became 
shin  the  womb.  Jesus  Christ  having  thus  become  man, 
Uished  a  Qew  law,  and  a  new  promise  of  the  kingdom  of 
aven;  was  crucified;  rose  again  the  third  day;  was  caught 
I  into  heaven;  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  Grod  the 
itber;  sent,  as  his  substitute,  the  Power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
influence  those  who  believe;  will  come  again  in  glory  to 
ku)  his  saints  to  the  fruition  of  eternal  life,  and  of  the  celestial 
onuses;  and  to  adjudge  theprofime  to  eternal  fire;  at  which 
ne  there  will  be  a  resuscitation  of  both  parts,  and  the  flesh 
ill  be  restored.  This  rule  of  faith  was  mstituted  by  Christ, 
id  is  questioned  by  none  but  heretics,  and  such  as  teach  those 
mrs  which  make  heretics."* 

"[niese  are  the  apostolical  traditions,  which  were  universally 
Deived ;  the  verytplainest,  and  most  fundamental  articles,  of 
jB  Chiisdan  Reli&^ion,  which  are  written  amply  in  every 
ispel,  and  recognised  fidly  in  every  Epistle.  Thus  &r, 
en,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  was  left  to  unwritten 
idition,  to  be  communicated  to  future  ages ;  for  those  very 
iiths  which  were  at  first  aelivered  orally  by  the  Apostles,  were 
tarwards  recorded  by  inspiration,  and  when  the  preachers  of 
e  gospel  instructed  the  ignorant  who  were  unacquainted  with 
tters,  they  taught  them  precisely,  but  in  a  summary  way, 
hat  is  written  in  the  New  Testament. 
3.  Another  argument  depended  on  by  the  advocates  of 
adition,  is  derived  from  the  &cts,  that  there  were  some 
Katrines,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  Scripture,  which  are 
UTersally  inculcated  by  the  Fathers,  which  all  true  Chris- 
ins  have  received  as  articles  of  faith  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
lid  which  are  not  denied  even  by  Protestants  themselves  To 
lis  class  belong  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  doctrine  of 
16  Son  being  of  the  same  substance  as  the  Father,  the  deity 
F  the  Qply  opirit,  his  proceeding  firom  the  Father  and  the 
on,  the  two  natures  in  Christ  constituting  one  person,  the 
aptism  of  infants,  the  religious  observance  of  the  Lord's 
ay,  &c.  Now,  in  regard  to  these  articles  of  religion,  we 
bserve,  that  although  they  are  not  contained  in  Scripture, 
i  so  many  words,  wey  may  be  derived  firom  Scripture,  by 
^timate  inference ;  and  conclusions  fairly  deduced  from  the 

*  Teriull.  Dc  Prsscriptionibus. 
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declarations  of  the  word  of  God,  are  as  truly  parts  of  diiiiie 
revelation^  as  if  they  trere  expressly  tang^ht  in  the  SMred 
volume*  All  the  articles  mendonea  above,  are  cuaUe  <if 
satisfactory  proof  from  Scripture;  and  if  we  did  not  find  tfaca 
taught  there,  we  should  feel  under  no  obligation  to  teedn 
them.  We  do  not  deny,  however,  that  the  moivenMl  eonsoi^ 
and  uniform  practice  of  the  primitive  churchy  ought  to  htre 
great  weight  in  confirming  our  fidth  in  important  dectriaa^ 
and  in  satisfying  us  that  certain  things,  not  explicitly  mentioiied 
in  Scripture,  were  practised  by  the  Apostles.  Althoiigh  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  essential  deity  of  the  Son  tri 
Holy  Spirit,  are  doctrines  very  plainly  taught  in  Ae  Nev 
Testament,  yet,  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance,  it  cumot 
but  afford  satii^hction  to  every  sincere  inquirer  to  find,  that 
these  doctrines  were  universally  believed  by  the  Fathers  to  be 
taught  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles. 

And  although  there  are  principles  and  facts  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  from  which  it  can  be  fairly  concluded  thst 
the  first  day  of  the  week  was  set  apart  for  public  wonhip,  aiid 
that  the  infants  of  believers  were,  from  the  beginning,  baptifed, 
and  thus  connected  with  the  visible  church  ;  yet,  as  time  in- 
stitutions are  not  so  expressly  included  in  Scripture,  as  to  r^ 
move  all  uncertainty,  the  &ct  of  their  universal  observance  is 
the  primitive  church,  has,  deservedly,  great  influence  in  oon- 
vincing  us,  that  our  reasonings  and  inferences  from  Scriptunl 
principles  are  correct.  But  why  should  we  be  required  to  re- 
ceive these  things  merely  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  ndien 
the  Fathers  themselves  appealed  for  their  truth  to  the  in&UiUe 
rule  contained  in  the  New  Testament  ?  Thus,  on  the  suUect 
of  infant  baptism,  which  the  Romanists  pretend  is  dented 
solely  from  tradition,  wc  find  the  Fathers  appealing^  not  only 
to  universal  practice  and  apostolical  tradition,  but  firequently 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  in  which  they  believed,  that  thie 
practice  was  explicitly  authorised.  Ireneeus,  Origen,  Angus- 
tine,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and  Chrysostom,  do  all  appeal  to 
Scripture,  when  treating  this  subject,  although  they  do,  in> 
deed,  lay  great  stress  on  the  derivation  of  tms  practice  froo 
the  Apostles,  by  undoubted  tradition.  It  is  not  denied,  hoif- 
ever,  that  after  some  time  an  undue  deference  was  paid  to 
traditions.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  many  were  nusled 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  by  this  very  means*  Bf 
yielding  too  ready  an  assent  to  traditions,  they  were  led  to 
adopt  false  opinions,  some  of  which  were  directly  repugnant  to 
the  written  word..    It  can  have  no  weight  with-  us,  therefore, 
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adduce  soclia  writer  as  Epiphanius,  extollinc;  tradition; 
r  it  can  be  proved,  that  from  this  source  he  imbibed  many 
olish  notions,  and  &bulou8  stories,  which  the  more  impartial 
noaat  tbe  Romanists  are  as  far  fix>m  receiving  as  we  are. 
Of  do  we  feel  bound,  on  this  suligect,  to  adopt  allthe  opinions 
ty  where  found  in  the  writings  of  Origen,  Basil,  Augustine, 
B»;  finr  we  are  persuaded,  that  this  was  one  of  the  errors  of 
itiquity,  and  that  it  was  prolific  of  numerous  evils,  by  which 
le  diurai  of  (rod  became  greatly  corrupted,  in  aiiter  times. 
at  it  answers  no  purpose  to  the  Romish  chureh  to  plead 
iflse  authorities,  for  they  themselves  do  not  receive,  as  articles 
'  fidth,  or  parts  of  divine  worship,  all  that  these  Fathers  re« 
aved  from  tradition*  The  principle  of  Protestants  ever  has 
sen,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to  guide 
16  fiiith  and  practice  of  believers ;  and  they  feel  under  no 
iligations  to  receive  any  article  of  religion  which  cannot  be 
wed  to  be  contained  in  the  sacred  volume.  If,  in  the  ex- 
anation  of  Scripture,  light  can  be  derived  from  tradition,  or 
B  uniyersal  opinion  or  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  they 
e  Yery  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  as  they  are  to  derive 
i  from  any  other  quarter;  but  when  they  are  convinced  that 
le  Fathers  were  fallible  men,  and  actually  fell  into  many 
istakm,  it  would  be  folly  to  build  their  futh  on  their 
linioiis;  much  more  to  adopt  their  errors,  knowing  them  to 
i  auch.  ^'  The  Bible  is  the  Religion  of  Protestants '' 
The  fret  is,  that  the  Fathers  generally  depended  on  Scrips 
le  for  the  proof  of  their  doctrines;  and  called  in  the  aid  of 
■dition,  only  to  confirm  the  doctrines  which  they  derived 
Ha  die  written  word.  And  here  it  is  important  to  remark, 
•t  tradition,  in  the  earlier  and  purer  times  of  the  church,  was 
very  different  thing  from  what  it  is  now.  Men  who  lived 
itliin  one  or  two  hundred  years  of  the  Apostles,  had  an  op- 
Mtnnity  of  ascertaining  their  opinions  ana  practices  from  tra^ 
tion,  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  which  is  utterly  unattainable 
ker  die  lapse  of  ages  of  error  and  darkness.  If  it  should  be 
ppeed  to  receive,  as  apostolical,  every  thing  which  the  early 
athen  professed  to  have  received  by  tradition  from  the  Apos* 
ss^  yet  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  be  required  to  admit, 
I  divine,  the  monstrous  mass  of  traditions  held  by  the  Romish 
inrch,  which  has  been  accumulating  for  ages. 
But  it  is  capable  of  the  clearest  proof,  that  great  uncertainty 
tended  all  matters  received  by  tradition,  which  were  not  con- 
ined  in  Scripture,  even  in  those  times  that  were  nearest  to 
le  days  of  the  Apostles.     This  fact  is  manifest  in  the  case  of 
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Papiasj  who  was  contemporary  with  the  last  of  the  Apostles; 
ana  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  Uyed  in  the  second 


tury.  If,  then,  tradition  was  so  uncertain,  at  its  very  somtc^ 
who  can  place  any  confidence  in  thb  channel  of  coiiiiiiuiii» 
tion,  after  it  has  been  increasing  in  inrourity  for  seventeen 
hundred  years?  If  the  stream  hm  even  been  pure  in  its  ooni- 
menoement,  it  would,  by  this  time,  have  become  so  txxttidf 
and  so  poisoned,  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  in  die 
information  conveyed  by  it.  But  where  certain  tntnffs  are  said 
to  have  been  received  by  tradition  from  the  Apost£e  John  st 
second  hand,  it  was  deemed  important  to  verify  them,  by  a 
comparison  with  the  Scriptures,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
How  unreasonable  then  is  the  demand,  that  we  should  now 
receive  all  traditions  which  have  come  down  to  us,  without 
any  test  of  their  genuineness,  or  any  comparison  of  them  widi 
the  Oracles  of  God ! 

Here,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  to  be  made  between  articles  of  &ith  and  institutiQiii 
of  worship,  which  are  obligatory  on  all,  and  such  modes  of 
worship  as  were  adopted  under  the  general  rule,  of  dimg  all 
things  decently  and  in  order;  or  from  notions  of  expediency, 
with  a  view  of  conciliating  those  that  were  without.     It  may 
be  proved,  indeed,  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  that  many 
things  of  this  kind  existed,  which  they  never  thought  of  placiitf 
on  a  level  with  the  faith  received  from  the  Apostles.     And  it 
may  be  here  remarked,  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  and  greatest 
mistakes  into  which  the  church  fell,  after  inspiration  ceased,  to 
make  too  free  a  use  of  this  doctrine  of  expediency.    The  abases 
which  have  crept  in  under  this  specious  disguise  were  not  fore- 
seen.    The  Fathers  saw  no  harm  in  an  indifferent  ceremony, 
to  which,  perhap,  their  new  converts  were  attached  from 
long  custom.     By  adopting  things  of  this  kind,  the  church, 
which  was  at  first  simple  and  unencumbered  with  rites,  be> 
came  strangely  metamorphosed;  and  in  place  of  her  simple  robe 
of  white,  assumed  a  gorgeous  dress,  tricked  off  with  mudy  or- 
naments and  various  colours.     And  this  practice  of  inventing 
new  ceremonies,  went  on  increasing,  until,  in  process  of  time, 
the  burdensome  ritual  of  the  Levitical  law  was  not  comparable 
to  the  liturgy  of  the  Christian  church.     Who  that  now  attends 
a  Romish  chapel,  on  some  high  day,  would  suppose  that  the 
service  performed  was  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament? 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  therefore,  to  adduce  testimonies  firom 
the  Fathers,  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  of  the 
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Q  diur^  to  show,  that  such  ceremonies  were  then  in 
some  paorticular  part  of  the  church;  or  even  in  the 
miversal.  All  know  by  what  means  these  things  were 
,  and  obtained  prevalence.  But  let  it  be  kept  in  me- 
lat  the  Fathers  do  not  assert  that  these  usages  were 
from  the  Apostles;  nor  do  they  pretend  that  uiey  were 
y;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  in  different  countries 
re  not  the  same. 

Dome  now  to  consider  the  last  argmnent  for  unwritten 
IS,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover.    It  is  this :  That 

the  aid  of  tradition,  the  Scriptures  will  be  of  no  real 
to  us,  because  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  we  can  ar- 
heir  true  meaning.  And  it  is  alleged,  that  the  Fathers, 
Bputes  with  heretics,  when  they  referred  to  Scripture, 
^ed  to  universal  tradition,  for  a  true  exposition  of  the 
^  of  the  passages  adduced. 

turning  an  answer  to  this  argument,  I  would  observe, 
•uld  we  even  grant  all  that  is  contended  for,  it  would 
L  concession  of  the  main  point  in  controversy.  The 
'  the  Romanists,  so  unblusningly  advanced,  in  the  de- 
Trent,  already  cited,  is,  ^*  That  traditions  relating  both 
and  manners,  are  to  be  received  with  equal  anection 
eience,  as  the  Canonical  Scriptures."  And,  lest  we 
ye  at  any  loss  to  know  what  articles  of  faith  are  pre 
:o  be  received  by  tradition  alone,  Peter  a  Soto,  one 
reat  defenders  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
lember  of  that  Council,  explicitly  declares,  ^'  That  the 
ifidlible  and  universal;  that  whatever  things  the  Romish 
lelieves  and  holds,  which  are  not  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
re  to  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  Apostles;  pro- 
le  observances  cannot  be  traced  to  any  certain  origin, 
vr,*'  Every  thing  in  use  in  this  church,  of  the  com- 
lent  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
B  without  doubt,  and  without  further  proof.  And  then 
mds  to  particular  doctrines  and  rites,  which,  according 
iweeping  rule,  we  must  receive,  as  handed  down  by 
1,  from  the  Apostles;  amonj^  which,  are,  ^^  The  obla- 
he  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar,  Unction  with  Chrism,  or  the 
,  invocation  of  saints,  the  merit  of  good  works,  the  pri- 
^  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  consecration  of  the  water  in 
,  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  of  orders,  of  matri- 
irayers  for  the  dead,  extreme  unction,  auricular  con- 

and  satis&ction,  &c.  But  beside  these,  there  are 
rable  other  things  which  are  held  sacred  by  the  Ro- 
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mish  cfanicb,  which  cannot  be  proved  fixym  Scriptaie,  wmk  m, 
the  mutilation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  tl^  celibacy  of  the  dagj, 
the  distinction  of  meats,  purgatory,  pilgrimagea,  indolgami^ 
the  worship  of  images  and  relics,  the  canonization  of  88iiil%" 
&c.  &c.  Now,  she  cannot  pretend  that  all  these  were  reomd 
from  the  Apostles,  for  some  of  them  are  in  direct  repugnaace 
to  the  plain  declarations  of  Scripture;  and  the  oooasion  of  die 
introduction  of  some  of  them  is  matter  of  history,  and  sukoem* 
ledged  by  the  Romanists  themselves.  And  surely,  it  is  not  a 
very  convincing  argument  of  the  apostdical  origin  of  doctriaa 
or  ceremonies,  that  we  do  not  know  when  th^  tdok  their  mt. 

But  the  argument  now  under  consideration,  relinquishes  tUi 
ground,  and  eoes  back  to  the  Scriptures  as  die  fimndadon  of 
faith,  but  insists,  that  the  true  interpretation  of  Scripture  en 
only  be  known  by  tradition.     On  which  we  remark — 

That  many  things  in  Scripture  are  so  dear,  that  they  stand 
in  need  of  no  interpretation.  They  are  already  as  plain  as  any 
exposition  can  make  them.  Who  wants  tradition  to  teach  Ima, 
that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God;  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Maiy; 
was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate;  rose  again  the  third  day; 
and  ascended  to  heaven,  whence  he  will  come  Bgain  to  judge 
the  world  ?  If  we  cannot  understand  the  plain  dcclaratioDt 
of  Scripture,  neither  could  we  understand  an  expositioii.  If 
we  cannot  know  what  the  Apostles  and  Evang^luts  meaiiy  ie 
their  plainest  declarations,  when  we  have  their  very  words  b^ 
fore  us,  how  shall  we  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Tagoe 
lan^age  of  tradition? 

There  are  many  ports  of  the  New  Testament,  of  whidi  tra- 
dition has  handed  down  no  interpretation.  If  we  wish  to  know 
their  meaning,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  apply  to  the  Fathers  fcr 
instruction.  They  are  silent.  They  nave  not  commented  on 
these  books  and  passages.     To  whicn  of  the  Fathers  shall  1 

fo  for  an  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation?  Or,  will  the 
^ope  himself,  aided  by  all  his  cardinals,  or  by  an  oecmDeniesI 
council,  undertake  to  give  us  the  true  interpretation  of  tbb 
prophecy?  It  cannot  be  true,  that  Scripture  can  be  inte^ 
preted  only  by  tradition,  unless  we  agree  to  ^ve  up  a  large 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  as  wholly  incapable  of  being  un- 
derstood. 

We  cannot  build  our  &ith  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Fa- 
thers, in  all  cs^^es,  because  they  often  fall  into  palpable  nns- 
takes,  which  is  not  denied  by  the  Romanists  themselves;  and 
again,  they  differ  among  themselves.  How,  then,,  can  it  be 
known  what  that  interpretation  is,  which  was  received  from  the 
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loatles  ?  Must  I  follow  Justin,  or  Irenaus,  or  Clement 
Alexandria  ?  or  must  T  believe  in  all  the  allegorical  inteN 
sCatiaps  contained  in  the  Homilies  of  Origen,  according  to 
idi  the  plainest  passages  are  made  to  mean  something  per- 
dy  fiireign  from  the  hteral  sense  ?  If  the  tradition  which 
DgB  down  this  interpretation  is  not  found  in  the  writings  of 
I  Fathers,  where  is  it  ?  And  how  has  it  come  down  ?  Surely, 
tt  which  was  never  mentioned  nor  recorded  by  the  ancient 
ndi,  ought  not  to  be  received  as  an  apostolical  tradition ; 
9  as  the  great  Chilling  worth  says,  '^  A  silent  tradition  is 
e  a  nlent  thunder,"  a  thing  inconceivable. — But  we  shall  be 
dy  that  the  Church  has  preserved  this  deposit,  and  can  tes- 
^  that  it  was  derived  m>m  the  Apostles.  What  Church? 
id  where  is  her  testimony?  And  how  do  we  know  that, 
lODg  such  a  mass  of  traditions,  some  have  not  crept  in,  which 
ginated  in  other  sources  than  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
L  Apostles  ?  Who  kept  these  traditions  securely,  when  the 
mich  was  overrun  with  Gothic  ignorance  and  barbarism? 
ho  kept  this  treasure  unadulterated,  when  Arianism  was  pre- 
minant  ?  If  there  be  such  an  oral  law,  containing  an  expo- 
km  of  Scripture,  how  has  it  happened  that  there  have  existed 
sh  diflsensions  about  doctrine,  in  the  Romish  Church  itself? 
id  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  many  usages  of  the  Church 
re  had  their  origin,  long  since  the  Apostles'  days,  what 
lihority  is  there  for  tibese  mnovations  ?  If  the  authority  of 
s  Church  was  sufficient  to  establish  these,  it  could  as  easily 
ablish  all  the  rest,  and  there  is  no  need  of  apostolical  tradi- 
n:  but  if  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  observ 
DCS  derived  from  the  Apostles,  and  such  as  have  been  invented 
men,  how  can  we  draw  the  line  between  them  ? 
An  implicit  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  would 


it  sufficient  to  answer,  that  his  Holiness  at  Rome  knows 
tainly  what  is  apostolical,  and  what  not;  what  is  obligatory, 
1  what  not.  All  we  have  to  do,  is  to  believe  what  ne  he- 
veAy  or  what  he  tells  us  to  believe.  Now,  without  disputing 
i  pretensions  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  such  extraordinary 
owledge,  at  present,  I  would  ask,  if  we  must  go  to  an  infal- 
le  judge  to  learn  what  are  apostolical  traditions,  what  use  is 
•re  in  traditions  ?  Why  does  not  this  infallible  teacher  declare 
once  what  is  truth,  in  all  cases,  without  the  trouble  of 
iTching  into  antiquity  after  traditions,  which  never  can  be 
md? 

But  if  it  be  alleged,  that  the  traditions  which  ought  to  be 
ieived  as  the  rule  of  our  faith,  arc  such  as  were  universal,  and 

o 
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cdncerniiig  wbidb  there  caaiiot  be  iliiy  doubt,  I  an^wtr,  tfcftt 
liiBBjr  I(im£  thi^mift  imy  IndMd  bo  foutid  i  bat  whtt  dii  iii*jr 
req[^i^  ?— lihote  very  doctrines  T^hidk  are  inoit  pldbdy  ttd 
fihequehtly  inculcated  ih  ScripttM,  and  of  wfak^  we  kleed  M 
exjfA^tfam;  for,  iut  was  said  befoi^e,  A^j  aire  expiesMd  HS  pn- 
9{>it^\ibu8ly  as  any  exposition  eah  he.  mi  it  affords  Us  latb- 
fi&cdon  to  find  the  Chuidtk  openly  profeislBiBg^  ftMa  ibe  bttvl^ 
ning^  those  truths  which  We  AaA  mfCftdeni  m  Scr^tnire.  uk 
dbes.not  add  confirmation  to  our  faith,  In  theie  Milltl^  itttiva 
us  pleasure  to  find  such  ia  hannony  in  the  beliin  of  tra^  ^itb- 
tians. 

Finally,  it  is  dangerous  to  idy  upon  traditt^na.  Herelia^ 
in  all  ages,  sheltered  themselvtes  Under  this  doctrine.  Thoit 
witib  whom  Tertullian  contended,  alleged  that  the  Aposdea  did 
not  know  every  thing  necessary,  as  Christ  dedared  he  had 
many  things  to  say,  which  they  could  not  bear  yet;  or^  then 
wer^  some  things  which  they  did  not  teadi  pubuclyi^  nor  cMi- 
mit  to  writing',  but  communicated  privately  to  a  few  AaM 
persons,  and  £erefore  they  declined  the  authority  of  Seitptate. 
The  same  is  true  of  those  against  whom  Iren^ils  wrolb 
They  appealed  from  Scripture  to  tradition,  and  he  aianran 
them  by  showing,  that  tmiversal  taradition  was  oonlbrmable  t» 
Scripture. 

Eusebius  informs  us,  that  Artemen>  who  aidseKed  dHl 
Christ  was  a  mere  man,  pretended  that  he  had  learnt  from  Im- 
ditiony  that  all  the  Apostles  were  of  his  opinion.* 

Thus,  also,  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  ^^  That  BaaOUei 
gloried  in  having  recdved  his  doctrine,  through  a  few  hamb) 
nom  Peter;  and  Valentin  us  gloried  in  having  been  instraded 
by  one  who  had  been  a  discime  of  Paul."t  The  Maraonitei 
professed  to  have  received  their  doctrines  from  St  Matthew. 
The  Arians,  as  appears  by  an  oration  against  them  by  ACha* 
nasius,  appealed  to  tradition  for  the  confirmation  of  their  tenela 

In  &ct,  this  doctrine  of  unwritten  traditions,  has  been  jusdy 
compared  to  Pandora's  box,  which  is  calculated  to  ml  tM 
world  with  evils  and  heresies. 

But  not  only  have  heretics  availed  themselves  of  this  eON 
rupt  fountain,  but  good  men  have  been  deceived  by  lendhig 
too  credulous  an  ear  to  traditions. 

Papias,  one  of  the  hearers  of  John  the  Apostle,  was  a  great 
collector  of  traditions.  He  was  inquisitive  to  know  what  eadi 
of  the  AposUes  had,  at  any  time,  said :  and  there  was  sotae 
chance  of  coming  at  the  truth  from  oral  tradition,  by  one  who 

*  Libr.  V.  c.  28.  f  Strom,  xiii. 
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a  hearer  of  one  of  the  Apostles.  But  what  valuable  in* 
lalioD  did  this  good  man  obtain  by  all  his  inquiries, -which  ia 
in  Scripture  ?  Let  Eusebius  answer :  '^  Pi^ias  adopted 
J  paraooxical  opinions  by  giving  heed  to  unwritten  tradi- 
I  {ra^M^otfiM*;  ayffxfw)^  and  received  certain  strange  par- 
B  cl  our  Saviour,  mixed  with  fsibulous  things,  among  which 
the  error  of  the  Chiliasts,  by  which  many  other  excellent 
were  deceived,  paying  too  much  deference  to  antiquity 
unwritten  traditions.  Even  such  men  as  Iremeus,  A^ 
aariui,  Tertullian,  Victorinus,  and  Lactantius,  were  mis- 
yy  these  ancient  traditions,  so  that  they  adopted  an  opin- 
m  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  Sacred  Scripture,  and 
Dnly  so,  but  whidi  is  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
his  Apostles." 

Iment  of  Alexandria,  too,  than  whom  no  man  of  the 
ent  church  was  more  celebrated,  speaks  of  certain  jper- 
mbo  had  taken  much  pains  to  preserve  the  sayings  of  the 
■lies,  handed  down  by  tradition,  among  whom  he  mentions 
stttwv,  who  is  supposed  to  be  Papias ;  but  when  he  comes 
^  us  what  he  nad  learned  from  these  unwritten  tradi- 
I,  whocfa  is  not  contained  in  Scripture,  it  amounts  to  this: 
hat  there  was  a  public  doctrine  and  a  secret  doctrine;  the 
scofeTKr,  and  the  other  esoteric;  that  the  former  wascom- 
ed  to  writing,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  all ;  but  the  latter 
communicated  secretly  to  chosen  disciples."  And,  if  we 
judge  of  the  secret  doctrine  handed  down  by  tradition,  from 
B. specimens  of  it  which  he  had  learned,  we  will  not  ap- 
iate  unwritten  traditions  very  highly,  in  comparison  with 
written  word.  Among  these,  is  the  opinion,  that  the 
ek  Philosophy  answered  the  same  purpose  as  the  Law  of 
IBS,  and  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  those  that  professed  it 
»  Christ;  that  this  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  Law  of 
les,  was  able  io  justify  men;  and  that  there  were  many 
B  of  obtaining  life.  From  the  same  tradition  he  teaches, 
Christ's  ministry  was  finished  in  one  year,  which  opinion 
I8BUS  ascribes  to  heretics,  and  delares  it  as  a  tradition  trom 
By  that  Christ,  when  he  was  crucified,  was  nearly  fifty 
s  of  age.  Clement  relates  it  as  a  tradition,  ^  That  the 
lOtles,  after  their  death,  went  and  preached  to  the  dead,  who 
ended  with  the  Apostles  into  a  place  of  water,  and  then 
e  up  alive,"  and  many  other  like  things.* 
liere  is  much  reasoo  to  believe,  that  me  corruption  of  the 
rch,  which  commenced  about  this  time,  was  owing  to  a 

*  Strom,  lib.  ii. 
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disposition  which  be^an  to  be  indulged,  of  lending  too  creda- 
lous  an  ear  to  traditions,  and  to  Apocryphal  writii^;   ■' 

But  among  the  Fathers,  no  one  gave  nimself  up  00  entirdjr 
to  unwritten  traditions,  and  Apocryphal  fables,  as  Epiphanitt. 
His  writings  abound  with  things  of  this  kind;  but  who  worid 
assert  that  we  are  bound  to  receive  these  stories  as  artidei  of 
fidth?  Even  the  Romish  church,  with  all  her  store  of  Itgeak, 
will  not  receive,  as  true  and  necessary,  all  that  is  handed  down 
by  tradition  from  one  and  another  of  the  Fathers.  * 

From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  the  condusion  is  dev, 
that  the  Scriptures  are  complete  without  unwritten  traditioiiB; 
that  no  articles  of  fiEuth,  nor  institutions  of  worship,  oonoeffi- 
ing  which  the  Scriptures  are  silent,  have  come  down  to  us  by 
tr^tion;  that  we  nave  uniform,  universal  tradition, -on  thoie 
points  which  are  plainly  taught  in  Scripture;  that  many  dunev 
pretended  to  have  been  received  from  the  Apostles  oy  trra- 
tion,  cannot  be  traced  to  them;  and  that  many  others  things 
made  equally  necessary  by  the  Romish  church,  can  bepxom 
to  have  origmated  many  hundreds  of  years  since  the  demth  of 
the  Apostles.  It  has  also  been  shown,  that  there  is  no  ee^ 
tain  method  of  distinguishing  between  what  is  Apostofieal, 
and  what  has  been  derived  from  other  sources,  unless  we  make 
the  Scriptures  our  standard;  that  tradition  cannot  be  our  guide 
even  in  interpreting  Scripture;  and  finally,  that  tradition  hss 
been  the  common  refuge  of  heretics,  and  has  greatly  misled 
good  and  orthodox  men,  by  inducing  them  to  adopt  wild  tbech 
ries,  fabulous  stories,  and  paradoxical  opinions,  some  of  which 
are  directly  repugnant  to  Scripture. 

The  traiiditions  of  the  Romish  church  stand  on  no  Uglier 
gromid  than  the  traditions  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour;  but  he  rejected  these  traditions  as 
having  no  authority,  and  as  making  void  the  law  of  (jod. 
"  Why  do  ye,"  says  Christ,  "  also  transgress  the  command- 
ment of  God  by  your  tradition  ? — Thus  have  ye  made  the 
commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  by  your  tradition.!  How- 
beit,  in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men.''^  The  same  questions  and  repnx^ 
may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  addressed  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
doctors  of  the  Romish  church.  But  we  say,  "  To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony:  if  they  speak  not  according  to  these,  it 
is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them."§ 

Thus  we  have  brought  this  work  to  a  close;  and  it  affords 
us  pleasure  to  believe,  that  most  who  read  these  pages,  will 

•  Note  H.         +  Matt,  xv,  3,  6.        J.  Mark  vii,  7.        J  Isaiah  viii,  20. 
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be  convinced,  that  the  Bible  is  a  complete  rule,  both  of  faith 
and  practice.  "  The  Law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect."  \^at 
a  treasure  have  we  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments!  Here, 
Grod  speaks  to  us  by  his  Lively  Oracles.  The  truth  is  taught 
so  {damly  in  this  sacred  volume,  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
The  way  of  life  is  delineated  so  distinctly,  that  the  wayfiur 
ing  man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein.  We  have,  indeed, 
f^  a  sure  word  of  prophecy,  to  which  ye  do  well  that  ye  take 
heed,  as  to  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn, 
and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts."* 

Tliere  is  nothing  lacking  to  him  that  is  in  possession  of  the 
Scriptuxes;  for,  ^^  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
GocC  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
finr  instruction  in  righteousness;  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be-jpeffect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."! 

Let  us  then  be  grateful  to  God,  and  give  him  unceasing 
thanks  for  this  preaous  deposit,  which  he  has  committed  to 
hm  church;  and  which,  by  his  Providence,  he  hath  preserved 
imiigured^  through  all  the  vicissitudes  through  whicn  she  has 


Tjet  08  praise  God,  that  in  regard  to  us,  that  night  of  dark- 
■B  is  pasty  in  which  there  was  a  famine,  not  of  bread,  nor  of 
water,  out  of  the  word  of  the  Lord;  when  the  light  of  this 
IniUiant  lamp  was  put  out,  or  rather  ^^  put  under  a  bushel," 
and  tihe  feeble  erring  light  of  tradition  was  substituted  in  its 
place. 

Let  UB  be  glad  and  rejoice  that  we  have  lived  to  see  the 
day,  when  copies  of  the  Bible  are  multiplied,  and  when  many 
mn  to  and  fro  to  circulate  them;  and  let  us  wait  in  assured 
hope  for  the  day,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover 
the  earth,  as  the  loaters  cover  the  sea.  Even  so,  come  Lord 
Jetusj  Amen. 

•  Note  I.  t  2  Tim.  iii,  16.  17. 
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A,  p.  90.     W6  ar6  rather  sttiprised,  afier  Bishop  VltafM  ttoCto  oatUi 
•tBtenlteat  of  Mi^haeKs  (hUrbdaetitm,  c.  tii^  §  6),  tbol  D^  iUexlOier 
should  have  adduced  Meliloy  as  oxprcesly  dedarkig  tfait  a  Sffiae  tenaoa 
of  the  Bible,  which,  if  there  be  any  cogency  m  the  statement,  BUit  lave 
included  the  New  Testament,  existed  in  his  time.     For,  according  to  tfab 
learned  Ahitotaior^  the  eyidence  on  which  Michaelis  rlests  his  bpimoii  is 
vt  no  itttthdHW  whatever,  being  founded  solely  on  a  SchoKon  piinted  in 
Ihe  Remaa  ecBtion  of  the  Sef»tuag;int,  Gen.  xxii,  13,  waA  there  aaoibei 
to  Melilo,  which  says,  *0  'X^  m)  i  ECfmm  MftfU^tm  fmh'  Jk  •iifiiyi  twr» 
rig  f«t^p:  t.  e.  **  TM  Syriac  and  the  Hebrew  have  the  word  '  AnjflMf' 
(insteiul  of  *  caught*  qi  *  holden')  by  the  horns,  that  it  might  more  msu- 
lesdy  typify  the  cross.**    He  then  shows  that,  even  adaiittiiig  the  SdioBoa 
to  be  getitane,  which  is,  however,  a  matter  of  donbt,  it  not  only  does  dqC 
(eAioMr  thftt  i  1^  denotes  the  Peshito,  or  t>ldest  Syriae  Tex^ion,  bm  tint 
it  is  impossible  the  Pesliito  can  be  meant ;  because  that  version,  in  Gm, 
xxii,  13,  lias  a  word  expressive  not  o£  *^f»»faut,  '*  hanong,"  but  of  ••*<- 
X»/*i9»t,  "  caught,"  or  **  holden,**  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint.    The 
SchoEoa,  indeed,  he  thinks  most  probably  spurioos,  and  written  long  lAer 
the  death  of  Melito;  "for,  when  the  Gre^k  fathers  quote  i^Mtfm,  thif 
understood  not  the  Syriac  version,  but  a  woric  written  in  the  filth  eeitaiy. 
After  all,"  as  he  justly  adds,  '*  though  the  Scholion  were  genuhae,  andtne 
old  Syriac  version  intended  to  be  expressed,  the  only  inference  that  cbuU 
be  deduced  would  be,  that  the  S^iiac  version  of  the  PenUdcuck  exisiei 
before  the  close  of  the  second  century." 

No  donbt,  Dr  Routh,  in  his  BeliquuB  Saens,  or  "  Fragments  of  Authon 
who  lived  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  but  wliose  whole  woili 
are  now  lost,'*  has  given  an  extract  from  two  Vatican  MSS.  of  a  Cdem 
in  Octaieuchum,  by  Nicephorus,  in  which  not  only  the  substance  btt  the 
precise  words  of  the  SctioHon,  referred  to  by  Michaelis,  are  contiioed. 
This,  however,  as  wiU  be  at  once  perceived,  in  no  respect  invalidatM  the 
legitimacy  of  Bishop  Marsh's  inference  as  stated  above.  Nor  does  his 
quotation  from  Eusebius,  lib.  iv,  c.  22,  who  there  says  that  Hegesippw 
"  brought  forward  some  things  from  the  Syriac  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  pt^culiarly  from  the  Hebrew  tongue,"  at  all  affect  that  in- 
ference; for  he  immediately  adds,  **  whether  these  words  of  Eusebius 
throw  any  light  on  those  of  Melito,  others  may  seek  to  fuid  out;  but,  moit 
probably,  Melito  speaks  of  some  version  of  the  Ancient  Scripiure*  either 
into  Greek  or  Syriac,  wliilst  Eusebius  certainly  does  not  speak  of  any  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospel,  but  of  the  S>TO-Hobraic  Gospel.** — Vol-  I.  p.  142. 

B,  p.  90.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that,  according  to  Bli- 
chaehs,  the  learned  are  divided  in  opinion,  whether  the  Armenian  trans- 
lation was  made  from  the  Greek  original  or  tltc  Syriac  version.  And  after 
stating  the  opinions  of  various  writers,  with  their  authorities  for  these 
opinions,  he  adduces  the  following  relation  of  Moses  Chorenensis  (lib.  m. 
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.  S)»  ^  perfectly  decisive  in  &vour  of  its  Greek  origiii — *'  Our  translators : 
e^unied  (from  the  council  at  Ephesus)  and  delivered  to  Isaac  and  Miesrob 
tw  letters  and  decrees  of  this  assembly,  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible  carefully 
nitten,  which,  as  soon  as  Isaac  and  Miesrob  received,  they  cheerfuUy 
iitmutted  to  the  task  of  again  translating  what  they  had  translated  t>v^ice 
efore.  But  as  they  were  deficient  in  knowledge,  and  many  parts  were 
Bndered  imperfectly,  they  sent  us  to  the  famous  school  at  Alexandria  to 
ium  this  excellent  language."  **  Here,"  says  Michaelis,  '*  is  a  full  and 
ledible  account  of  jtbe  .care  bestowed  by  the  Armenians  on  that  version 
f  |he  Bible,  and  that  they  translated  it  twice  from  the  Syriac,  fyui  4 1^4 
imp  friMpA  the  Qretk.  Hence  we  may  assign  the  reason  why  the  readings 
f  tlie  Armenian  version  are  so  frequently  different  from  the  Greek." 

U  is  but  justice,  at  the  same  time,  to  our  author,  to  say  that  this  state- 
pmt,  instead  of  weakening,  greatly  strengthens  his  argument  for  the  very 
Hijr  cxjftepoe  of  a  Syriac  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

C>  Ih  1^-  *'  The  wor<]«  iy  fjf  Ir'f^;^^''*  ^ys  Mr  Bloomfield,  "  almost  all 
lodem  Commentators  unite  in  rendering  '  in  an  epistle,* '  an  earlier  epistle :' 
nd  tber  suppose  it  to  have  reference  to  some  former  Epistle  of  St  Paul 
9  the  porintnvipg ;  though  no  such  has  come  down  to  us,  nor  has  the 
■hfUfiro  of  amy  such  been  (alleged)  on  any  credible  evidence  of  ecclesi- 
tjiai  antw|ui^,  Joideed,  this  hypothesis  involves  much  difficulty,  and  is 
tUe  |o  ummy  oljectioas.  Why  (£br  example)  should  U  not  liave  been 
rfteriffd  as  well  as  the  later  ones?  Now,  those  who  dress  up  the  abovc- 
wiirtBOiipd  notion  in  its  most  specious  sliape,  tcU  us,  that  the  Epistle  in 
■erf 00  way  a  very  brief  one,  and  just  sent  off*  when  the  messengers  from 
te  CorinthiaBS  arrived.  All  this,  however,  is  gro/if  dictum.  There  is 
qt  a  particle  of  evidence  in  support  of  it.  For,  as  to  the  words  them- 
4Fflk  they  can  hy  po  means  be  tortured  to  signify  any  such  thing,  even 
f  jipffifyiljpn.  To  admit  tliis  interpretatiop,  something  ought  to  have 
MPS  bffove  said  of  this  Epistle,  which,  as  they  pretend,  sdmost  passed  the 
ftiopgurii.  on  the  road,  and  of  wliich,  had  there  been  such  an  Epistle  so 
iktfn  apd  so  sent,  the  Apostle  could  not  but  directly  have  made  men- 
BQ.  Seaides,  who  can  tolerate  such  a  licentious  use  of  the  article,  which 
•OiiUi  be  uuBparalleled  in  irreguloritv?" 

For  these  reasons,  Mr  Bloomfield  accedes,  and  we  think  rightly  does  so, 
I  jthe  opinion  of  the  Greek  Commentators,  most  lyatin  ones,  and  many, 
loqgh  oply  a  minority,  of  the  modems,  tliat  cj  is  for  rmimi,  as  in  kindred 
mmgf^  at  Rom.  xvi.  22, 2  Thess.  iu,  14,  Col.  iv,  16, 1  Thcss.  v,  27;  xnany 
tber  eiuunples  of  which  idiom  are  adduced  by  dassius  and  Macknight. 
S]^iffK4t^  **  1  have  (already  or  just)  written  to  vou,"  nameljr,  at  verses  2 
Ii4  7  of  this  chapter.  That  ty^m^  may  have  this  significatton,  none  can 
OQbt  who  know  tlie  force  of  tiie  Aorist;  and  so  it  occurs  in  ix,  15, 
^Im  ii,  12, 14.  Otherwise,  as  Bishop  Middleton  observes,  the  sentence 
%  irerse  11,  tw)  )^  3rc**4«>  would  have  been  no)  Hk  y^ifm,  *hui  now  I  write,' 
Ud  tfiough  in  2  Cor.  vii,  8,  iv  m  twtrtXn  *  in  the  Epistle,*  has  reference 
9  the  former  Epistle,  yet  there  the  Epistle  had  been  mentioned.  Mr 
Wle  (after  Bishop  Middleton)  renders  *  I  have  been  writing  to  you;* 
rhich  comes  to  much  the  same  sense." 

**  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  last-mentioncd  interpretation  is  involved  in 
pit  '  now,'  which  liiddleton  and  Slade  elude  by  rendering,  '  But  vn  the 
fwtnU  occmsioH  I  liave  been  writing  to  you;*  or,  *  my  purpose  in  writing 
>  you  is  this.'  There  is,  however,  something  so  langwd  in  this  signifiQa- 
QD  of  ivf},  and  so  arbitrary  ifi  the  sense  thus  elidtod  from  ty^^M  ifth. 
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that  it  is  utterly  inadmissible.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  true.  For  it  wh  ooC 
the  main  purpose  of  St  Paul  in  writing  this  Epistle  to  forbid  Chrintiw  to 
associate  with  immoral  brethren^ — (See  the  uitrodiiction  of  Kranse  and 
Bfacknight  to  this  Epistle.)  I  prefer  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Wol(  tbtt 
the  ftnS  IS  not  opposed  to  the  preceding  phrase  '  I  have  written  unto  ym,' 
but  is  rather  explicatory  of  it." 

'*  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  ancient  Fathers  e^er  referred  the  words 
to  any  other  Epistle  than  tne  present;  yet  Theodoret  seems  not  to  bife 
been  ignorant  of  the  opinion ;  for  he  sap,  It  vMf  l«'if»Af ;  *  in  what  Episder 
Iv  mM  rminyy  *  in  this  very  Epistle.'  And  he  there  obserres,  that  the 
whole  passage  is  explanatory  of  what  was  meant  in  the  preceding  OM." 
— Critical  Digest f  vol.  vi,  p.  342. 

D,  p.  165.  **  Some/'  says  Theodoret,  **  imagine  Paul  to  haye  written 
an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  accordingly  produce  a  certain  fotfjtd 
Epistle  so  entitled;  but  the  holy  Apostle  does  not  say  rk*  mox  AmAntmt, 
*  the  Epistle  to  Laodicea,'  but  «4^»  '£K  A«4isi/«f,  <  die  EpMefrom  Lao- 
dicea.'" 

E,  p.  198.  Dr  Alexander  bos  committed  a  small  overnght  here;  for 
the  words  **  all  which  he  had  heard  was  in  accordance  with  the  Scrip- 
tures," precede  instead  of  coming  after  his  former  quotation.  But  we 
notice  tms,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  giving  the  whole  passage  from  Irencoft' 
Letter  to  Florinus,  as  recorded  by  Eusebius.  *'  While  but  a  youth,  I  saw 
you  in  lower  Asia  with  Polycarp,  acting  illustriously  in  the  royal  court 
and  earnestly  striving  to  recommend  yourself  to  his  esteem.  For  what 
then  took  place  I  recollect  much  better  than  I  do  more  recent  events;  the 
lessons  of  youth  growing  up  with  the  mind  and  actually  entering  into  it; 
so  that  I  can  speak  of  the  ver}*  spot  where  the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  whilst 
discoursing;  of  his  manner  when  approacliing  and  retiring  fiom  it;  the 
whole  impression  of  his  character  and  appearance  of  his  frame;  the  ad- 
dresses wnich  he  made  to  the  people ;  the  familiar  intercourse  which,  as 
he  related,  he  bad  held  with  John,  and  the  rest  who  had  seen  the  Lord 
himself;  and  how  he  rehearsed  their  words,  and  all  that  he  had  heard 
from  them  concerning  him.  All  things  likewise  respecting  his  miracles 
and  doctrine  which  he  had  received  from  those  who  had  themselves  been 
eye-witnesses  of  the  Word  of  Life,  Polycarp  narrated  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  Scriptures.  And  these  things  I  then,  tlirough  the  mercy  of  God 
bestowed  on  me,  diligently  listened  to,  recording  them  not  on  paper,  but  on 
my  very  heart;  and  still,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  fondly  remember  and  me- 
ditate on  them.  I  can  testify  idso,  before  God,  that  if  that  blessed  and 
apostolic  presb}ter  ever  heard  any  thing  of  that  kind"  (viz.  heretical  or 
contrary  to  Scripture  doctrine),  **  he  would  exclaim,  and  closing  his  ears,  as 
he  was  wont,  say,  '  O  gracious  God,  to  what  times  hast  thou  kept  roe, 
that  I  should  have  to  endure  such  things!'  Then  would  he  fly  from  the 
place  where  he  was  sitting  or  standing,  when  such  doctrines  reached  his 
ears ;  as  may  be  clearly  proved  also  from  the  letters  which  he  sent  either 
to  neighbouring  churches,  strengthening  them,  or  to  some  of  his  brethren, 
admonishing  and  exhorting  them." 

F,  p.  201.  Our  author's  translation  of  this  clause  is  particularly  incor- 
rect; unless  his  edition  of  Irenseus  be  very  different  from  any  we  have  seen. 
For  it  stands  thus  in  the  original,  or  rather  the  Latin,  the  Greek  of  this 
passage  being  lost,  *'  In  unum  Deum  credentes  fabricatorem  coeli  et  temei 
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m  quae  in  eis  sunt,  per  Christum  Jesum  Dei  Filium :  Qoi  propter 
Bflimam  erga  figmentum  suum  dilectionem,  earn  quae  esset  ex 
jenerationem  sustinuit»  ipse  per  se  hominem  adunans  Deo,  et  pas- 
Pontio  Pilato,  et  resurgens,  et  in  daritate  receptus,  in  gloria  Ven- 
ilvator  eorum  qui  salvantur,  et  judex  eorum  qui  judicantur,  et  mit- 
;nem  setemum  transfiguratores  veritatis,  et  contemptores  Patris  sui 
tus  ejus:  t.  e,  \  Believing  in  one  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
id  all  things  that  are  in  them,  by  Christ  Jesus  the  Son  of  God : 
his  exceeding  great  love  towards  his  own  creature,  underwent 
MoH  that  was  to  be  of  a  virgin,  himself  uniting  hy  himself  man  to 
1  having  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  rising  again,  and  be- 
ved  into  the  brightness  (t .  e,  of  heaven),  witt  come  in  glory,  the 
df-those  who  are  saved,  and  the  judge  of  those  who  are  judged, 
fa^  into  eternal  fire  the  perverters  of  the  truth,  and  the  contemn- 
B  rather,  and  his  own  coming." 

jjtk  from  the  want  of  the  article  in  Latin,  it  is  not  a  little  difficult 
to  determine  the  precise  meaning  of  clauses  which  its  presence, 
ad  been  given  in  Greek,  would  have  rendered  perfectly  definite, 
;y  be  some  doubt  whether,  by  the  words  "  eam  quse  esset  ex  Virgi- 
Btionem  sustinuit,"  more  was  designed  to  be  expressed  than  sim- 
/ord's  **  submitting  to  be  bom  of  a  Virgin,"  as  Dr  Alexander  trans- 
an ;  we  are  disposed  to  consider  Iremeus  as  having  intended  to 
Gs  generation  or  birth  of  the  promised  Virgin,  as  being  an  article  of 
itive  £uth,  both  in  distinction  irom,  and  in  addition  to,  that  ^^prola- 
rrahilis,  or  praclara  ab  edtusimo  Paler  geniiura,  t .  e.  that  "  unutter- 
ging  forth,  or  glorious  generation  from. the  Most  High  Father," 
I  he  elsewhere  repeatedly,  and  at  large,  insists. 

202.  Here  again,  we  r^et  to  say,  Dr  Alexander's  translation  of 
ortant  passage  is  by  no  means  what  could  be  wished :  several 
euig  entirely  omitted,  while  others  are  very  inaccurately  rendered, 
t  ii  the  more  unaccountable,  that  we  have  the  advantage  both  of 
k  and  Latin,  for  enabling  us  to  understand  and  translate  it  aright, 
illowing  rendering,  we  have  given  it  as  nearly  as  the  idiom  and 
don  of  the  English  will  admit : — 

)  church  planted  by  the  Apostles  and  their  disciples  throughout 
le  world,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  have  received  the  faith ; 
I  In  one  God,  Father  Almighty,  who  made  the  heaven  and  the 
id  the  seas,  and  all  things  that  are  in  them:  And  in  one  Christ 
Son  of  God,  who  was  made  flesh  for  our  salvation :  And  in  the  Holy 
ho  by  the  prophets /Troc/atWJ  the  (r«f  uutnfutti)  dispensations^  and 
Us,  and  the  generation  of  (or,  birth  by)  a  virgin,  and  the  passion, 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  embodied  reception  into  the 
of  our  beloved  Lord  Christ  Jesus ;  and  his  coming  fit>m  the 
in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  gather  together  into  one  all  things,* 
ise  every  individual  possessed  of  humanity;  thai  to  our  Lord  Christ 
d  God,  and  Saviour,  and  King,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
ible  Father,  every  knee  may  bow  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
,  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  every  tongue  confess  to  him, 
nay  execute  righteous  judgment  upon  all: — send  wicked  spirits,  and 
d  apostate  angels,  and  ungodly,  and  unjust,  and  lawless,  and  bias- 
men,  into  eternal  fire :  but,  gratuitously  bestowing  life  on  the  just 

*  kmufuXmmfme^t,  Ephet.  i«  lo. 
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and  holyy  who  have  kept  \m  commnrrimyntet  wd  per9evef«d  ia  h»  lortr 
9omt,  indeed,  from  tlie  hfginning,  tmdathen ^jfkr  rtpenimc9»  wmSf  0Oi||ir « 
MeM  iwiwutrtality,  and  sanound  them  with  ^tenifil  ^oiy, 

H,  p.  212.  <'  Should  itoocur  toanjone.  that lo prove tWgowpMBCtt 
and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptnrea  by  the  testimony  of  the  Falhm,  ilta 
sanction  the  traditions  of  the  chuzcb  of  Rome,  they  ought  to  conaidfir  Uiit 
there  is  a  radical  distinction  between  these  two  cases.  Tcedp^y  ii  a 
first  principle,  universaUy  acknowledged  as  omthontative  iq  its  owp  prnt 
Tinoe,  as  &r  as  it  is  uncxcepdon^ile.  The  whole  business  i)f  tlie  wM 
proceeds  on  tliis  principle,  and  without  it  human  alKurs  would  nm  kt^ 
otter  confusion.  That  historical  testimony  is  a  legitimate  aour^  of  efi- 
dence,  the  general  sentiments  of  mankind  admit,  in  the  universal  ^PfMil 
to  history  for  th^  knowledge  of  past  erents.  Historical  testimonj  may  bt 
felse,  but  thb  is  not  peculiar  to  this  class  of  first  principles.  We  are  Gw 
to  be  deceived  on  all  subjects  to  which  our  faculties  are  dirocstadi  but 
there  are  means  by  which  historical  evidence  may  be  asr<Htained,  Its 
proof  may  vaiy  from  the  lowest  decree  of  probability  to  the  higbsal  dsffm 
of  certainty.  Of  many  things  recorded  even  in  profane  histcny*  we  Cfin  have 
no  more  doubt  than  we  can  have  of  truths  which  contain  tl^iair  own  evi- 
dence. Now,  the  stress  laid  on  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  wiiteis  flMt 
have  been  quoted,  is  warranted  by  the  most  cautious  laws  of  hisforicpl 
evidence;  and  it  cannot  be  rejected,  without  entirely  rejecting  bistoiyasa 
legitimate  ground  of  knowledge.  That  such  writers  did  give  such  testi* 
mony,  is  as  indisputable  as  any  historical  (ad  can  be.  And  the  proof  o( 
this  lies  open  to  even^  man  who  has  time,  opportunity,  and  ability,  to  eia«> 
mine  the  subject,  u  so,  there  is  no  reason  to  reject,  as  insuflkieat,  iq 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible,  the  same  kind  of  evidence  that  is 
allowed  to  prove  any  other  fact.  But  the  traditions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  not  of  this  nature.  They  are  not  historical  at  all.  They  bav#  not 
been  written.  They  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  is  not  pretended  fay 
their  friends  that  they  possess  historical  evidence.  They  are  r^coavoMepded 
altogether  on  another  foundation-^lie  authority  of  the  Church.  It  is  saU 
that  tl)e  Church  has  had  them  treasured  up  in  secret;  but  we  can  have  do 
higher  assurance  of  their  authenticity  tiian  what  we  ftre  wilUi^  to  rest  oa 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  difierence,  then,  between  the  two  cases 
18  manifest  and  essential;  and  clearer  historical  proof  cannot  be  exhibited 
on  any  subject,  than  has  been  adduced  for  tlie  genuineness  and  authentid^ 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures." — Haldane*s  ''Evidence,  Sfc,  of  Dwwe  Sfipe(aiimif** 
vol.  i.  pp.  143,  144. 

I,  p.  2 1 3.  We  close  our  Notes  on  the  whole  of  Dr  Alexanders  most  va- 
luable treatise,  as  we  did  those  on  the  first  part,  with  isome  additional  ex* 
tracts  from  the  above  work  of  Mr  Haldane's,  relative,  first,  to  a  very  isD* 
portant  topic,  which,  though  Dr  A.  has  by  no  means  hH  untouchedt  he 
has  thought  it  unnecessary  to  make  the  subject  of  any  separate  remiirks; 
and  then  to  the  care  of  Divine  Providence  over  the  Dcriptujnes ;  axid  the 
harmony  of  ail  their  contents : — 

**  It  has  been  asscited  that  *  the  question  of  the  Canon  is  a  point  of  eiur 
dition,  not  of  divine  revelation.'  This  is  to  undermine  both  the  certainty 
and  the  importance  of  the  Sacred  Canon.  The  assertion,  that  the  <iueetiQ9 
of  the  Canon  is  not  a  point  of  rctxiaiioii,  is  fabc.  It  is  not  true  eitlier  of  ihe 
Old  Testament  or  of  tnc  New.  The  integrity  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  a  matter  of  revelation,  as  much  as  any  thing  contained  in  the 
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fiiM«.  Tbii  is  attested,  as  lias  been  shown,  by  the  whole  nation  of  the 
lem,  to  whom  it  was  committed;  and  tlieir  fidelity  to  the  truth  has  been 
Kfoiiciied  by  the  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  Is  not  this  revelation?  The  in- 
tegrity of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  equally  a  point  of  revela- 
tioo.  At  God  had  said  to  the  Jews,  *  Ye  are  mv  witnesses,'  and  as  they 
*noeiT6d  the  hrefy  orades  to  give  unto  us,'  Acts  vii,  38;  so  the  Lord 
Jeaua  taid  to  the  Apostles — *  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Je- 
raaalem  andaUJudea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth.'  The  first  churches  received  the  New  Testament  ScripStures  from 
theae  wknewes  of  the  Lord,  and  thus  had  inspired  authority  for  those 
books.  It  was  not  left  to  erudition  or  reasoning  to  collect  that  they  were 
a  Mfteldtion  from  God.  This  the  first  Christians  knew  from  the  testimony 
of  Choae  who  wrote  them.  They  could  not  be  more  assured  that  the  things 
WafjtU  were  fi:om  God,  than  they  were  that  the  writings  which  contained 
them  were  from  God.  The  integrity  of  the  Sacred  Canon  is,  then,  a 
flHtter  of  revelation,  conveyed  to  us  by  testimony,  like  every  thing  con- 
triaed  in  the  Scriptures. 

<•  WUIe  it  has  heen  denied  that  the  question  of  the  Canon  is  a  point  of 
vevebtioii,  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  a  pcunt  of  erudition.  But  erudi- 
tkNi  htM  noCUng  finther  to  do  with  the  question,  than  as  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  conveying  to  us  tlie  testimony.  Erudition  did  not  produce  the 
nftlalion  of  the  Canon.  If  the  Canon  had  not  been  a  point  of  revelation, 
eru^fcion  eould  never  have  made  it  so^^or  erudition  con  create  nothing; 
k  cm  only  investigate  and  confirm  truth,  and  testify  to  that  which  exists, 
or  deleet  error.  We  receive  the  Canon  of  Scripture  by  revelation,  in  the 
HUDO  way  that  the  Jews  received  the  Law  which  was  given  from  Mount 
Sinai.  Cinlv  one  generation  of  the  Jews  witnessed  the  giving  of  the  Law, 
bm  to  all  future  generations  of  that  people  it  was  equally  a  matter  of  rcve- 
larioD.  The  knowledge  of  this  was  conveyed  to  them  by  testimony.  In 
the  same  wi^  Christians,  in  their  successive  generations,  received  the 
Scaiplufe  as  a  matter  of  revelation.  The  testimony  througli  wliich  this  is 
reeclved,  nnist,  indeed,  be  translated  from  a  foreign  language;  but  so  must 
die  aoooont  brought  to  us  of  any  occurrence,  the  most  trivial,  that  takes 
place  in  a  foreign  country.  If  in  this  sense  the  question  of  tlie  Canon  be 
oalled  a  point  of  erudition,  the  Gospel  itself  must  be  colled  a  point  of 
erudition;  for  it,  too,  must  be  translated  from  the  original  language  in 
which  it  was  announced,  as  also  must  every  thing  which  the  Scriptures 
contain.  When  a  preacher  inculcates  the  belief  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  or  obedience  to  any  dutv,  would  he  be  warranted  in 
telling  his  audience  that  these  are  questions  of  erudition,  not  of  Divine  re- 
velation ?  Erudition  may  be  allowed  its  full  value,  without  suspending 
on  k  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God. 

**  The  assertion  that  the  question  of  the  Canon  is  a  pomt  of  erudition,  not 
of  Divine  revelation,  is  subversive  of  the  whole  of  revdation.  We  have 
no  way  of  knowing  tlmt  the  miracles  related  in  the  Scriptures  were  wrought* 
thd  that  the  doctrines  inculcated  were  taught,  but  by  testimony  and  the 
internal  evidence  of  tlie  books  tliemselves.  We  have  the  evidence  of 
laivaoles,  as  that  evidence  comes  to  us  by  the  testimony  wliich  vouches 
the  authenticity  of  the  inspired  books.  As  far  as  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  any  book  are  brought  into  suspicion,  so  far  is  every  thing 
contained  in  it  brought  into  suspicion.  For  it  should  always  be  remem- 
Iteiwl*  tiiat  there  is  no  greater  al)surdity  than  to  question  the  claim  of  a 
iKKdL  toaplaceiu  the  Canon,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acknowledge  its  con- 
tents to  l£e  a  revelation  from  God.    There  can  be  no  evidence  that  the 
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doctrines  of  Scripture  are  revealed  truths,  unless  we  are  certain' that  the 
books  of  Scripture  are  revelation.  If  the  books  which  compose  the  Gma 
are  not  matter  of  revelation,  then  we  have  no  revelation.  If  the  tmtkof 
the  Canon  be  not  established  to  us  as  matter  of  revelation,  then,  the  boob 
of  which  it  is  composed  ore  not  so  established;  and  if  the  books  be  not  kv 
then  not  one  sentence  of  them,  nor  one  doctrine  or  precept  which  tbef 
contain,  comes  established  to  us  as  a  revelation  from  God.  If,  then,  toe 
question  of  the  Canon  be  a  point  of  erudition,  not .  of  Divine  revdalioo, 
so  is  every  doctrine  which  the  Scriptures  contain;  for  the  doctrine  taoBOt 
be  assured  revelation,  if  the  book  that  contains  it  be  not  assured  refda- 
tion.  There  can  be  no  higher  evidence  of  the  doctrine  being  rerdstioa, 
than  of  the  book  that  contains  it;  and  thus  were  not  the  Gsnon  aimU. 
ter  of  Divine  revelation,  the  whole  Bible  would  be  stripped  of  IMTJoe  au- 
thority. Any  thing,  therefore,  that  goes  to  unsettle  Uie  Canoo,  goes  to 
unsettle  every  doctrine  contained  in  the  Canon. 

**  Without  a  particular  revelation  to  every  individual,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  authority  of  the  Canon  could  be  ascertained  to  us  in  anjr 
other  way  i]fan  it  is  at  present.  The  whole  of  the  Scriptures  wasgiveo 
at  first  by  revelation,  and  afterwards  this  revelation  was  confirmed  by  or- 
dinary means.  The  testimony  concerning  it  has  been  handed  down  Co 
the  churches  from  one  generation  to  another.  On  this,  and  on  their  own 
internal  characteristics  of  being  Divine,  we  receive  the  Scriptures  with  the 
most  unsuspecting  confidence,  and  on  the  same  ground  the  Jews  received 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  these  ways,  it  is  fixed  by  Divine 
authority,  and  not  left  in  any  uncertainty;  for,  if  its  truth  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  ordinary  means,  it  is  fixed  by  the  authority  of  God,  as  much  as 
if  an  angel  fit)m  heaven  were  every  day  to  proclaim  it  over  the  earth. 
When  Paul  says,  that  his  hand-writing  of  the  salutation  was  the  tokai 
in  every  Epistle,  he  at  once  shows  us  the  importance  of  the  Canon,  and 
warrants  us  in  receiving  it  as  a  Divine  revelation  attested  by  ordinary  means. 
Those  to  whom  he  wrote  had  no  other  way  of  knowing  the  handwriting  of 
the  Apostle,  than  that  by  which  they  knew  any  other  iiondwriting.  Even 
at  that  time  the  churches  knew  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  sent  to  them 
by  ordinary  means;  and  Paul's  authority  warrants  this  as  sufficient.  We 
have,  then,  the  authority  of  revelation  for  resting  the  Canon  on  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  human  evidence,  and  they  ore  such  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  deception.  The  claim  of  the  Epistles  sent  to  the  first 
cliurches,  and  of  the  doctrine  they  contain  as  Divine,  rested  even  to  those 
churches  on  the  same  kind  of  evidence  on  which  we  now  receive  them. 
It  is  very  important  to  settle  what  kind  of  evidence  is  sufScient  for  our 
receiving  the  Scriptures.  Many  liave  rated  this  too  high;  and  as  the 
Scriptures  contain  a  revelation,  they  wished  to  have  them  attested  to 
every  age  by  revelation,  wliich  is,  in  fact,  requiring  the  continuance  of 
miraculous  mterferencc,  which  it  might  easily  be  shewn  would  be  penli- 
cious."-.Pp.  147-150. 

*'  If  it  should  be  asked.  Should  we  be  precluded  from  inquiring  into  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Canon  is  received?  it  is  replied,  Certainly  not.  But 
we  should  remember  that  the  permanent  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  tes- 
timony; and  such  must  be  the  groimd  of  every  historical  fact.  Internal 
evidence  may  confirm  the  authenticity  of  a  book  sanctioned  by  the  Canon, 
but  to  suspend  belief  tUl  we  receive  such  confirmation,  argues  an  igno- 
rance of  the  principles  of  evidence.  A  book  might  be  inspired,  when  no 
such  internal  confirmation,  from  the  nature  of  the  subj^t,  might  be  found. 
And  when  a  book  is  sub^^tantially  approved,  by  testimony,  as  belonging 
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Co  the  Gaoon,  no  evidence  can,  by  a  Christian,  be  legitimately  supposed 
possible,  in  opposition  to  its  inspiration.  This  would  be  to  suppose  valid 
objectioiis  to  fvst  principles.  Sufficient  testimony  deserves  the  same  rank 
as  a  first  prindple,  with  axioms  themselves.  Axioms  are  not  more  neces- 
sary than  testimony,  to  all  the  business  of  human  life.  Internal  evidence 
way  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  book  is  not  Divine;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  such  a  book  can  have  valid  testimony;  and  therefore  it  can 
never  be  supposed  by  a  Christian,  that  any  of  those  books  that  are  received 
as  part  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  on  the  authoritv  of  sufficient  testimony,  can 
contain  any  internal  marks  of  imposture.  This  would  be  to  suppose  the 
poisibility  of  the  clashing  of  two  first  principles.  The  thing  that  can  be 
proved  by  a  legitimate  funst  principle,  can  never  be  disproved  by  another 
MpihnsU  first  principle.  This  would  be  to  suppose  tluit  God  is  not  the 
author  of  the  human  constitution.  If,  then,  in  a  book  recognised  by  the 
CaDOD,  as  the  Song  of  Solomon,  we  find  matter  which  to  our  wisdom  does 
not  appear  to  be  worthy  of  inspiration,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  mis- 
take.. For  if  that  book  b  authenticated  by  testimony  as  a  part  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures,  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sanctioned,  it  is  authenticated 
by*  first  principle,  to  which  God  has  bound  us,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature^  to  submit.  If,  in  this  instance,  or  in  any  particular  instance,  we  re- 
ject it*  our  own  conduct  in  other  things  will  be  our  condemnation.  There 
m  DO  first  jprinciple  in  the  constitution  of  man  that  can  entitle  him  to  reject 
any  tUng  m  the  Song  of  Solomon,  coming,  as  it  does,  under  the  sanction 
of  m 'first  principle.  Those  persons  who  reject  any  book  of  the  Canon  on 
such  srounds,  would  show  themselves  much  more  rational,  as  well  as  more 
humble  Christians,  if,  recognising  the  paramount  authority  of  a  first  prin- 
ciple universally  acknowledged,  they  would  view  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
the  book  of  Esther,  as  any  other  part  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  humbly 
endeavour  to  gain  from  them  the  instruction  and  edification  which,  as 
Divine  books,  they  must  be  calculated  to  give.  This  questioning  of  the 
GaDon,  then,  proceeds  on  infidel  and  irrational  principles,  which,  if  car- 
ried to  their  legitimate  length,  must  end  in  complete  unbelief.'* — Pp.  153-4. 

*'  It  is  a  wonderful  circumstance  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  while 
the  two  parts  of  Scripture  were  delivered  to  two  classes,  with  the  fullest 
attestation  of  their  Divine  original,  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  been 
fidthful  in  preserving  the  precious  trust  respectively  committed  to  them,  while 
they  have  both  been  rebellious  in  regard  to  that  part  of  which  they  were  not 
ori^maDy  appointed  the  depositaries.  The  Jews  always  held  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  continued  to  preserve 
them,  without  addition  or  diminution,  until  the  coming  of  Him  concern- 
ing whom  they  testify,  and  they  have  kept  them  entire  to  this  day;  yet 
they  have  altogether  rejected  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  And  while 
Christians  have  all  agreed  in  preserving  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment entire  and  uncomipted,  they  have  wickedly  adulterated  those  of  the 
Old  by  a  spurious  addition,  or  liavc  retrenched  certain  portions  of  them. 
Of  the  Divine  original  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  we  now  possess  them, 
we  have  evidence  the  most  abundant  and  diversified.  It  is  the  distinguish- 
nig  characteristic  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  is  preached  to  the  poor,  and  God 
has  so  ordered  it,  that  the  authenticity  of  that  Word  by  which  all  are  to 
be  judged,  should  not  be  presented  to  them  as  a  matter  of  doubtful  dis- 
putation. 

••  Were  there  no  other  evidence  of  the  truth  of  divine  revelation  than 
the  existence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  alone  would  be  conclusive.  The 
Bible  is  not  a  book  compiled  by  a  single  author,  nor  by  many  authors  act- 
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ing  in  couroloocy  in  tlii.'  umc  age,  in  wliich  coie  k  iruulJ  not  be  « 
wunderful  to  tied  a  just  snd  close  conncuiMi  in  ita  spvcral  parts.  It  ii  lb 
woijt  nf  beCwcm  thirty  and  fDrty  writers,  in  rery  different  conditimK  li 
Ufe,  liani  the  throne  and  aceptre  6awu  to  the  lnweit  de{!Tel^  and  in  >ai 
distant  ages,  dining  wliich  the  troHd  must  have  piit  oti  an  entirpW  on 
appearance,  and  mi'ii  ttiusl  have  had  dHlcrent  interetts  to  pursue.  '  1^ 
vould  Itave  led  a  spirit  of  imposture  to  varj'  its  schema,  and  to  aiapt  that 
to  differ^]!  stations  in  the  wortdi  and  lo  diSerent  fashions  and  cbaofn 
in  every  age-  David  wrote  about  400  years  afira  Moses,  and  Uaiah  iboo 
250  after  David,  and  Jolm  about  (MM)  yean  after  Isaiah.  Yet  tlwse  aa- 
thors,  with  all  the  other  Prophets  and  ApoMles,  wrote  in  iierffvt  ho- 
mony — confinning  thi-  autlinrity  of  iheir  predeceston,  labouring  to  enktti 
their  iiiitructioos,  and  dt-miuDciti^  the  severest  judgmiaits  on  aD  vbv 
continued  diso)>edieut.  Such  entire  lucreement  in  propounding  religioiB 
truths  and  principles,  different  froni  any  birfore  or  since  promidgatrd, 
except  by  those  who  have  Iciimed  from  them,  estahUahes  the  divine  mis- 
■ion  of  tlic  writers  of  the  Bible  beyond  dispute,  proving  that  tbey  aUds- 
rivfsl  their  wisdom  from  God,  and  »pake  as  tliey  were  movol  by  tbe  Hd^ 
Ghost.  In  all  tlie  works  of  God  tlicre  is  hd  analogy  charocteriMie  d 
his  Divitif?  hund;  and  the;  taxit^  and  hannonv  that  shine  so  (rans|iica- 
oualy  ill  the  hravens  and  the  caitli.  arc  not  brther  removed  Ireai  ilw 
MUptdon  oT  imposture  thun  tlio  nnity  that,  in  the  midst  of  boundless  »> 
riely.  reigns  in  that  book  wliicli  reveals  the  plan  of  redemption. 
lAc  JHbU  «  <u  ioipvtiihk  ai  to  forge  a  t«urW."— Pp.  156-7. 
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—-. mutaperpTopbRuliiBerlptilrliSi ,. 

nBatraalaonprliiniiDinHiiiiliaTlt,  delndapsni  

■>«tfaa«»  TrtfUt  «t  monim  <1m!Ii<Iiih  amol  snatuis  pcadlarl  juult,  sawA- 

■  IHUI  TcrUatam  M  dbdtdliuia  eonllntrl  la  llbrli  Kriptli,  et  Hna  KiiptA  tnsl- 

^4lut*s  Ifahii  CbTtotl  ora,>b /^omoIIi  »ee«fUi.  atn  abqiali  JlfoMolfa  S;Mta 

. ..[^  jil  ^jj  Ulan*  parranmint,  anboioniin  p»- 

m  TeMTli,  qi- —  "—  ~ "- — ■ 


m  BplitolH  bwtl  PbqU  Apontnll,  m 

_  _  Jl*«»to»,  Bd  PhUlppenw- 

u4>w,ad  Tltom,  id  PluiFiiKj 

.  jm,  Jtedbt  una.  biui  Judc  ApuioU,  Apaealrrd*  Joumli  ApoitaU. 

Itnli  antcm  llbro*  Ipaoi  intcflrofl,  cam  omzilbiu  lols  paztlbiu  prout  In  £«[fiil&  athi>)!cB 

' et  In  mnl  yulpU  Latins  nUttoni  hsbtntor,  pro  ncrii  a  anonid* 

odui  poit  Ji^um  fldcl  coataatonla 

R  &lwinndli  tn  Ecclcila  mortbiw  lit  nwni. 

Which  Du^  be  thuB  translAted: — "  The  holy,  cecumenical,  and  geoeral 
Midi  of  Trent,  legnitnately  convened  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  prc- 
tMy  of  three  li^atea  of  the  apostolic  see,  constantly  proposii^  thii  be- 
c  ijl  thills,  that  sll  eiTore  being  taken  airay,  the  Gospel  in  iti  pnri^ 
If  be  pKMXved  in  the  Church,  which  was  promised  before  by  the  Pro- 
et«  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  which  was  ptomalgatecl  by  our  Lord 
lui  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  with  his  own  mouth:  moreover,  he  com- 
uded  it  to  be  preached  to  every  creature  by  his  Apostles,  as  the  foun- 
D  of  all  saving  truth  and  moral  discipline:  which  truth  and  discipline 
provided  should  be  contained  in  the  books  of  Scripture,  andin  unwrii- 
i  tradUiatu,  received  irom  the  mouth  of  Christ  by  the  Apostles,  or  from 
3  Apostles  speaking  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  handed 
ini  to  us ;  therefore  fUt  Synod,  following  the  eiample  of  the  orthodox 
tbers,  receives  and  veneruei  with  equal  pious  aflection  and  reverence 
«he  books  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (for  one  God  U  the 
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author  of  both) ;  likewise,  those  traditions  relating  to  fiujth  and 
which  were  received  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself  or  from  hb  in- 
spired Apostles,  and  which  have  been  preserved  in  an  unintemipCedsnc- 
ccssion  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Moreover,  the  Synod  ntdgjes  it  proper  to 
give  a  catalogue  of  the  Sacred  Books,  lest  any  doubt  snoSd  aiue  id  the 
minds  of  any  respecting  the  books  received  by  them,  the  names  of  which 
are  here  inserted  in  this  decree ;  viz.  The  Five  Books  of  Moees— Geoe- 
sis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy;  next,  Joshua*  Judgei, 
Ruth,  Four  Bocks  of  Kings,  Two  of  Clu-onicles,  Two  of  Eacra,  m  the 
First  and  Second,  which  is  called  Nehemiah,  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  Job, 
150  Psalms  of  David,  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Siong  of  Soogif 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiasdcus,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Ezekid,  Daniel, 
Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  viz.  Hosea,  Joel.  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonal)*  Micah, 
Nahum,  Habakkuk,  2^phaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariab,  Malachi;  Two  df 
Maccabees,  First  and  Second.  Of  the  New  Testament,  The  Four  Goi- 
pels,  viz.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  writtei 
by  Luke  the  Evangelist;  Fourteen  Epistles  of  the  blessed  Apoatle  Pad, 
VIZ.  To  the  Romans ;  To  the  Corinthians,  two ;  To  the  Galatians.;  To 
the  Ephesians ;  To  the  Philippians ;  To  the  Colossians ;  To  the  Tlies- 
salonians,  two;  To  Timothy,  two;  To  Titus;  To  Philemon;  To  the 
Hebrews;  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  two;  of  the  Apostle  John,  three;  of 
James,  one ;  of  the  Apostle  Jude,  one ;  the  Apocalypse  of  John  the 
Apostle. 

**  But  if  any  one  shall  not  receive,  as  Canonical  and  Sacred,  all  theie 
books,  with  all  their  parts,  as  they  are  used  to  be  read  in  the  Caddie 
Church,  or  shall  knowingly  and  intentionally  contemn  any  of  the  aforesaid 
traditions,  let  him  be  anathema, 

**  Hence,  all  may  understand,  in  what  order  and  way  the  Synod,  after 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  Confession  of  their  Faith,  will  proceed ;  and 
what  testimonies  and  proofs  they  will  especially  use  in  cofirming  doctrinei, 
and  in  the  reformation  of  manners  in  the  church.** 


NOTE  B. 

PASSAGE  FKOM  TERTULLIAN. 

The  original  of  this  passage  is  as  follows: — "  Age  jam,  qui,  voles  curl- 
ositatem  melius  exercerc  in  negotio  sahitis  tusd  percurre  Ecclesias  aposto- 
licas,  apud  quas  ipsse  adhuc  cathedne  prassident:  apud  quas  ipsie  4iuHfn- 
tic€B  litercB  eorum  recitantur,  sonantes  vocem,  et  representantes  fiKaen 
uniuscujuscunque.  Proxima  est  tibi  Achaia,  babes  Corinthum.  Si  noa 
longe  es  a  Macedonia,  habes  Philippos,  habes  Thessalonicenses.  Si  potei 
Asiam  tendere,  habes  Ephesum.  Si  autem  Italise  adjaces,  habes  Romanw 
unde  nobis  quoque  auctoritatas  prsssto  est." — De  Pratcrip.  cap.  36. 


NOTE  C. 

GOSPEL  OF  THE  NAZARENE8. 

There  is  no  Apocryphal  book  of  the  New  Testament  which  has  been  so 
much  spoken  of,  both  by  the  ancients  and  modems,  as  The  Gotpel  of  ike 
Nazarenei.  By  some,  not  only  of  the  Romanists,  but  also  of  the  Protestant^, 
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bos  been  ekalted  very  nearly  to  an  equality  with  the  Canonical  books  of 
s  New  Tertament.  it  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  ita  claims 
tb  more  attention  than  is  requisite  in  the  case  of  other  books  of  this  class. 
This  Gospel  was  known  among  the  ancients  under  several  different 
lea.  It  was  sometimes  called,  ihe  Gotpel  according  to  the  Tweloe  Apot- 
$;  ike  Gotpel  of  Bartholomew :  the  Gotpel  according  to  the  Hebrews;  the 
tapei  of  the  Efnonitei^  ^. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  this  is  the  Grospel  to  which  Paul  alludes, 
iL  i,  6,  where  he  speaks  of  another  Gotpel.  However  this  may  be,  if 
r  credit  Eusebius,  we  must  believe  that  it  existed  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ig  of  the  second  century ;  for  he  represents  Hegesippus  as  writing  some 
Mi  coDoeming  the  Gotpel  according  to  ihe  Hebrewt  and  Sh^riant,* 
Ciimient  of  Alexandria  cites  from  it  the  following  passage :  "  He  who 
miret  shall  reign,  and  he  who  reigns  shall  be  at  ease."f 
O^gen  speaks  of  it  in  this  manner :  "  If  any  one  will  receive  the  Gos- 
l  aooording  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  our  Saviour  says,  *  The  Holy 
MMtp  my  mother,  lately  took  me  by  one  of  my  hairs,  and  led  me  to  the 
!tt  mountain  Tabor.' "  And  in  another  place,  *'  It  is  written  in  a 
tain  Gospel  which  is  entitled,  according  to  the  Hebrews  (if  any  one 
pleased  to  receive  it,  not  as  of  authority,  but  only  for  the  illustration  of 
\  present  question),  *  A  certain  rich  man  said  to  Christ,  what  good  thing 
ill  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  life  ?  He  said  to  him,  O  man,  keep  the  Law 
1  the  Pkophets :  he  answered  him,  that  I  have  done ;  he  said  to  him, 
sen  an  things  that  thou  hast,  and  distribute  among  the  poor,  and  come 
i  follow  me.  The  rich  man  hereupon  began  to  scratch  his  head,  and 
a  dbpleesed.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  how  can  you  say  that  you 
re  kept  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  seeing  it  is  written  in  the  Law,  thou 
lit  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  but  behold,  many  of  thy  brethren, 
Idren  of  Abraham,  are  clothed  with  nastiness,  and  ready  to  perish  for 
nger.  while  thy  home  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  delicacies,  and  nothing 
lent  out  of  it  to  them?  And  turning  about,  he  said  to  his  disciple 
non,  who  sat  by  him,  Simon,  son  of  Joanna,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
»  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 

gdom  of  heaven.' "I 
usebius,  speaking  of  Apocryphal  and  spurious  books,  says,  "  In  this 
mber,  some  have  placed  the  Gotpel  according  to  the  Hebrewt,  with  which 
y  of  the  Jews  who  profess  Christianity  are  very  much  delighted."  And 
ttkine  of  the  Ebionites,  he  says,  "  They  made  use  only  of  tnat  which  is 
led  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  very  litde  esteeming  any 
lers.**! 

^Hphanius  has  left  several  testimonies  respectinff  this  Grospel ;  among 
dch  are  the  following: — "  The  Nazarenes  have  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
it  entire  in  the  Hebrew  laimiage,  for  this  is  still  preserved  among  them, 
it  was  at  first,  in  Hebrew  characters.  But  I  know  not  whether  they 
re  taken  away  the  genealogy  from  Abraham  to  Christ." 
[n  another  place,  speaking  of  the  Ebionites,  he  says,  **  They  also  re- 
ve  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  For  this,  both  they  and  the 
rinthians  make  use  of,  and  no  other.  They  call  it  the  Grospel  accord- 
to  the  Hebrews ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  Matthew  is  the  only  one  of  the 
w  Testament  writers  who  published  his  Gospel  and  preaching,  in  the 
brew  language,  and  Hebrew  characters." 

•  Ece.  Hist.  Lib.  iv,  c  89.       t  Strom.  Lib.  li,  p.  SBOi       %  Horn.  In  Jtr«m. 

f  Ece.  HisC  Lib.  ill,  e.SS,  S7. 
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And  again,  "  In  that  Grbspd  which  they  (the  Efaiomtei)  have  caBed, 
according  to  St  Matthew,  which  is  not  entire  and  perfect,  but  conmted 
and  curtailed,  and  which  they  call  the  Hebrew  Gkwpel,  itis  written,  '  That 
there  was  a  certain  man  called  Jesus, — and  he  being  about  tfairtr  jean-d 
age,  made  choice  of  us.  And  coming  to  Capernaum,  he  entered  mto'tlie' 
house  of  Simon  called  Peter,  and  opening  his  mouth,  aaid,^  When  I  passed 
by  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  I  chose  Jorm  and  James,  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
and  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  Thaddeus,  a!nd  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Jndai 
Iscariot;  and  thou  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  leaUed,  and' 
thou  didst  follow  me.  I  will  therefore  that  ye  be  my  Twelve  Apostles, 
for  a  testimony  to  Israel.'  .  .  .  The  meat  of  John  the  Baptist,  acoordiiig 
to  this  Gospel,  was  wild  honey,  the  taste  of  which  was  like  manna,  or  as 
cakes  made  with  honey  and  oiL  Thus  they  change  the  true  account  into 
a  falsehood,  and  for  locusts,  put  cakes  made  with  oil  and  honey."— "The 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  was  this :  '  It  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Herod,* 
&c."  After  relating  the  baptism  of  Christ,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  other  Gos- 
pel, except  that  it  asserts  that  the  voice  from  heaven  sayixu^t  "  Thia  is  my 
beloved  Son,"  &c.  was  repeated,  it  goes  on  to  say,  "That  hereupon  John 
fell  down  before  him,  and  said,  O  Lord,  I  pray  thee  baptize  me;  but  he 
hindered  him,  saying  that  it  is  fit  that  all  these  things  should  be  fulfilM.* 
'*  See,"  says  Epiphanius,  "  how  their  frdse  doctrine  appears  everywhere, 
how  all  things  are  imperfect,  disordered,  and  without  any  truth  I"  So  also 
Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates,  using  this  same  Gospel  of  theirs,  would  prove 
that  Christ  proceeded  from  the  seed  of  Joseph  and  Mary.* 

But  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  respecting  this  Gospd,  is  the  most  foH: 
"  Matthew,  also  called  Levi,"  says  he,  "  who  became  from  a  puUican  an 
Apostle,  was  the  first  who  composed  a  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  believed  in  Christ  among  the  Jews,  wrote  it  in  the  Hebrew 
language  and  letters,  but  it  is  uncertain  who  translated  it  into  GrredL 
Moreover,  the  Hebrew  (copy)  is  to  this  time  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Caesarea,  which  Pamphilus  the  martyr,  with  much  diligence,  colle<ied. 
The  Nazarenes  who  live  in  Beroea,  a  city  of  Syria,  and  made  use  of  this 
volume,  granted  me  the  favour  of  writing  it  out.  In  which  (Gospel)  there 
is  this  observable,  that  wherever  the  Evangelist  either  cites  himsdf,  or 
introduces  our  Saviour  as  citing  any  passage  out  of  the  Old  Testament, 
he  does  not  follow  the  translation  of  the  LXX,  but  the  Hebrew  copies, 
of  which  there  are  these  two  instances,  viz.  '  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called 
my  Son,  and  he  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene.'"  This  testimony  is  found 
in  Jerome's  Life  of  Matthew.  And  in  his  Life  of  James  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing account: — "The  Gosp^  also,  which  is  called  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  which  I  lately  translated  into  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which 
Origen  often  used,  relates,  '  That,  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  when 
our  Lord  had  given  the  linen  cloth  to  the  priest's  servant,  he  went  to 
James  and  appeared  to  him;  for  James  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  eat 
bread  from  that  hour  in  which  he  drank  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  till  he  should 
see  the  Lord  risen  from  the  dead.  And  a  little  after,  the  Lord  said,  bring 
the  table  and  the  bread;'  and  then  it  is  added,  '  He  took  the  bread  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  James  the  Just,  and  said  to  him, 
my  brother,  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of  man  is  risen  from  the  dead."* 

And  in  a  work  against  Pelagius,  he  says,  "  In  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  is  written  in  the  Chaldo-Syriac  language,  which  the 
Nazarenes  use,  and  is  that  according  to  the  Twelve  Apostles,  or,  as  most 

•  EpJph.  Harvt. 
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think,  aeeofdiiig  to  Matthew,  which  is  in  the  libraiy  of  Caesarea,  there  is 
the  foDowing  history: — '  Behold  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Christ  spake 
to  him— John  the  Baptist  baptizes  for  the  remission  of  sins,  let  us  go  and 
be  baptiied  of  him.  He  said,  in  what  have  I  sinned  that  I  have  need  to 
fO  and  be  baptized  of  him?  Unless  my  saying  this  proceeds  perhaps  from: 
KDonmce/  And  in  the  same  Gospel  it  is  said,  *  If  thy  brother  offend 
thee  by  any  word,  and  make  thee  satisfaction,  if  it  be  seven  times  in  a* 
dsy,  thou  must  fcffgive  him.  Simon,  his  disciple,  said  unto  him,  What!- 
■even  times  in  a  day?  The  Lord  answered  and  said  unto  him,  I  tell  thee 
also  till  feTenty-times-seven.'" 

Tlie  same  author,  in  his  Commentaiy  on  Isaiah,  mentions  this  Gospel 
in. the  following  manner: — '*  According  to  their  Gospel,  which  is  written 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  read  by  the  Nazarenes,  the  whole  fountain- 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  d^cended  upon  him.  Besides,  in  that  Gospel  just 
mentioned,  we  find  these  things  written,  '  It  came  to  pass  when  the  Lord 
ascended  from  the  waters,  the  whole  fountain  of  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scended and  rested  upon  him,  and  said  to  him.  My  Son,  among  (or  during 
the  time  of)  all  the  prophets,  Iwas  waiting  for  thy  coming,  that  I  might 
rest  i^n  thee:  thou  art  my  first-begotten  Son,  who  shall  reign  to  ever- 
laitiqg  1^.' " 

And  in  his  Commentary  on  Ezekiel,  '*  In  that  which  is  entitled  the 
Gotpd  aoooiding  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  reckoned  among  the  chief  of 
Crimea  for  a  person  to  make  sorrowful  the  heart  of  his  brother.'*' 

In  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  he  has  the  following: 
**  In  the  Gospel  which  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  use,  which  I  lately 
translated  out  of  Hebrew  into  Greek,  and  which  is  by  most  esteemed  the 
aothentic  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  man  who  had  the  withered  hand  is 
said  to  be  a  mason,  and  prayed  for  relief  in  the  following  words: — *  I  was 
a  auMon  who  got  my  livelihood  by  my  hands;  I  beseech  thee,  Jesus,  that 
thou  wooldst  restore  me  to  my  strength,  that  I  may  no  longer  thus  scan- 
daloosty  beg  my  bread.' " 

"  In  the  Gospel  which  the  Nazarenes  use,  for  the  son  of  Barachiah,  I 
find  written  the  son  of  Jehoiada."  "  In  this  Gospel  we  read,  not  that  the 
▼eQ  of  the  temple  was  rent,  but  that  a  lintel  or  beam  of  a  prodigious  size 
foil  down*"  "  In  the  Hebrew  Gospel  we  read,  that  our  Lord  said  to  his 
DisGiples,  *  Be  ye  never  cheerful,  unless  when  you  can  see  your  brother 
inloYe.'" 

Concerning  this  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  very  different  opi- 
nioDS  have  been  expressed  by  learnt  men.  Some  have  even  pretended 
that,  if  it  was  now  in  existence,  it  would  be  greatly  superior  to  the  Greek 
copy;  but  generally  it  has  been  considered  Apociypnal,  for  very  good 
reasons,  some  of  which  I  will  now  set  down : — 

1.  It  was  never  received  by  any  of  the  Fathers  as  Canonical,  nor  cited 
at  of  any  authority,  by  any  writer,  during  the  first  four  centuries. 

For  full  proof  of  the  fact  here  stated,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Jones 
on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii. 

3.  This  Gospel  was  Apocm>hal,  because  it  contained  several  things 
contranr  to  known  and  undoubted  truths.  Of  this  sort  are  the  passages 
which  have  been  cited  respecting  Christ's  manner  of  speaking,  in  regard 
to  the  baptism  of  John.  Also  the  account  which  it  contains  of  the  oath 
of  the  Apostle  James;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  Disciples  knew  nothing 
of  Christ's  resurrection  firom  the  dead,  until  after  that  event  occurred. 

3.  A  third  argument  for  the  Apocryphal  character,  of  this  Gospel  is 
derived  from  the  ludicrous  and  siUy  relations  which  it  contains :  as  that 
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of  the  rich  mao's  scratehing  his  head;  and  Ui^  Hcljr  GHibat  takiiig  op 
Christ  hy  one  of  his  hairs,  and  carrying  him  to  the  great  moiiBtaiB  T^ 
bor,  &c. 

The  most  probable  ofrinion  of  the  origin  of  this  Gospd  is,  that  it  was 
a  corruption  of  the  original  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Bfatthew,  bv  the  Ebiooites. 
These  heretics  haying  this  Gospel  in  their  possesaon,  and  having  departed 
from  the  true  faith,  mutilated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  by  strikiiu;  oHt  soch 
tldngs  as  were  unfavourable  to  their  heresy,  and  adong  sadh  faboloui 
stories  as  suited  their  purpose.     Of  the  frapnents  which  lemahi  there  ii 
not  one  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  authentic  Gospri  of  Bfatthew.  J^*- 
pkanhu  expressly  asserts  that  the  Ebionites  used  the  Gkispel  of  Matthew 
alone,  and  that  in  Hebrew,  but  not  entire,  but  corrupted  and  adulterated; 
and  that  they  had  taken  away  the  genealogy  from  the  beginning,  and 
commenced  their  Gospel  with  these  words,  **  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
days  of  Herod,"  &c. 

NOTE   D. 

Alt  ALPHABBTICAL  LIST  OF  APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  MBNTIOirBD  BT  OHB  OB 
ANOTHER  OF  THE  FATHERS,  WHICH  ARE  NOT  NOW  EXTANT;  BXTRACTBO 
FROM  *'  JONES  ON  THE  CANON." 

The  Acts  of  Andrew. 

The  Gospel  of  Andrew. 

The  Gospel  of  Apellcs. 

The  Gospd  according  to  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

The  Gospel  of  Barnabas. 

The  Gospel  of  Bartholomew. 

The  Gospel  of  Basilides. 

The  Gospel  of  Cerinthus. 

The  Revelation  of  Cerinthus. 

An  Epistle  of  Christ  to  Peter  and  Paul. 

An  Epistle  of  Christ  produced  by  the  Manichees. 

A  Hymn  which  Christ  taught  his  Disciples. 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  used  by  the  Ebionites. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Encratites. 

The  Gospel  of  Eve. 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  Book  of  the  Hel^esaites. 

The  False  Gospels  of  Hesychius. 

The  Book  of  James. 

The  Acts  of  John. 

The  Gospel  of  Jude. 

The  Gospel  of  Judas  Iscariot. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  Leucius. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  Lentitius. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  Leontius. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  Leuthon. 

The  False  Gospels,  bv  Lucianus. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthias. 

Traditions  of  Matthias. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  used  by  the  Manichees. 
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The  Gospel  of  Mardon. 

The  Gospel  of  Merinthio. 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Nasarenes. 

The  Gospel  of  Perfection. 

The  Acts  of  Paul. 

Preaching  of  Paul  and  Peter. 

The  Rerelation  of  Paul. 

The  Acts  of  Peter. 

The  Doctrine  of  Peter. 

The  Gospel  of  Peter. 

The  Judgment  of  Peter. 

The  Preaching  of  Peter. 

The  Revelation  of  Peter. 

The  Acts  of  Philip. 

The  Gospel  of  Philip. 

The  Gospel  of  Scythianus. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  Seleucus. 

The  Revelation  of  Stephen. 

The  Gospel  of  Tatian. 

The  Gospel  of  Thaddeus. 

The  Gospel  of  Truth. 

The  Acts  of  Thomas. 

The  Gospel  of  Thomas. 

The  Revelation  of  Thomas. 

The  Gospel  of  Valentinus. 

for  an  account  of  the  writers  who  have  mentioned  these  spurious 
rks,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i,  part  i,  ch.  xx. 
t  it  should  be  remembered,  that  all  these  books  are  spoken  of  as  Apo« 
phal,  by  the  writers  who  make  mention  of  them. 


NOTE  E. 

THE  DECREE  07  POPE  OELA8ID8,  CONCEBNINO  APOCBTPHiO.  BOOKS. 

The  travels  under  the  name  of  Peter,  which  is  also  called  the  Eight 

Books  of  St  Clemens,  is  Apocryphal. 
The  Acts  under  the  name  of  Andrew  the  Apostle  are  Apocryphal. 
The  Acts  under  the  name  of  Philip  the  Apostle  are  Apocryphal. 
The  Acts  under  the  name  of  Peter  are  Apocryphal. 
The  Acts  under  the  name  of  Thomas  the  Apostle  are  Apocryphal. 
The  Gospel  under  the  name  of  Thaddeus  is  Apocryphal. 
The  Gospel  under  the  name  of  Thomas  the  Apostle  is  Apocryphal. 
The  Gospel  under  the  name  of  Barnabas  is  Apocryphal. 
The  Gospel  under  the  name  of  Bartholomew  is  Apocryphal. 
The  Gospel  under  the  name  of  Andrew  the  Apostle  is  Apocryphal. 
The  Gospels  corrupted  by  Ludanus  are  Apocryphal. 
The  Gospels  corrupted  by  Hesychius  are  Apocryphal. 
The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  our  Saviour  is  Apocryphal. 
The  Book  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  is  Apocryphal. 
The  Book  called  the  Shepherd  is  Apocryphal. 
AD  the  Books  made  by  Lenthius,  the  disciple  of  the  DeviU  are  Apo- 

ciyphal. 
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17.  TheActoofPjMiaBd  Theckare  ApocmhoL 

18.  The  AeffaWon  of  Thomas  is  Apocm>hiiL 
!#.  The  TLeveladon  of  Paul  is  ApocrjphaL 

20.  The  Revelation  of  Stephen  is  ApociyphaL 

21.  The  Travels  or  Acts  of  Maiy  are  ApocryphaL 

22.  The  Book  called  the  Lots  of  the  Apostles  is  ApocijrphaL 

23.  The  Book  called  the  Praise  of  the.  Apostles  is  Apooyphal. 

24.  The  Book  of  the  Canon  of  the  AposUes  is  ApocrydbaL 

25.  The  Letter  of  Jesus  to  king  Abgarus  is  Apooyphtu. 


NOTE  F. 

COaaSSPONDENCE  OF  CHIUST  AND  ABGA&US. 

A  copy  of  a  Letter  tvritten  by  King  Abgarut  to  Jenu,  and  tent  to  km  Uf 

Ananias,  kis  footman,  toJenualem. 

Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa,  to  Jesus  the  good  Saviour,  who  appears  at  Je- 
rusalem, greeting.  I  have  heen  informed  concerning  you  and  your  caret, 
which  are  performed  without  the  use  of  medicines  and  herbs.  For  it  is  re- 
ported that  you  cause  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk,  do  both  deanse 
lepers,  and  cast  out  unclean  spirits  and  devils,  and  restore  them  to  health 
who  have  been  long  diseased,  and  raisest  up  the  dead;  all  which,  when 
I  heard,  I  was  persuaded  of  one  of  these  two,  viz.  either  that  you  are  God 
himself  descended  from  heaven,  who  do  these  things,  or  a  Son  of  God.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  I  have  written  to  you,  earnestly  to  desire  you  would 
take  the  trouble  of  a  journey  hither,  and  cure  a  disease  which  I  am  under; 
for  I  hear  the  Jews  ridicule  you,  and  intend  you  mischief.  My  city  is  in- 
deed small,  but  neat,  and  huge  enough  for  us  both. 

The  Answer  of  Jesus,  by  Ananias  the  footman,  to  Abgarus  the  king, 

Abgarus,  you  are  happy,  forasmuch  as  you  have  believed  on  me,  whom 
you  have  not  seen.  For  it  is  written  concerning  me,  that  those  who  have 
seen  me  should  not  believe  on  me,  that  they  who  have  not  seen  might  be- 
lieve and  live.  As  to  that  part  of  your  letter  which  relates  to  my  giving 
you  a  visit,  I  must  inform  vou,  that  I  must  fulfil  all  the  ends  of  my  mis- 
sion in  this  country,  and  after  that  be  received  up  again  to  him  who  sent 
me.  But  after  my  ascension,  I  will  send  one  of  my  disciples  who  will  cure 
you,  and  all  that  are  with  you. 


NOTE  G. 

Paul's  epistles  to  the  laodiceans. 

The  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans. 

1.  Paul  an  Apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  brethren  which  are  at  Laodicea. 

2.  Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

3.  I  thank  Christ  in  every  prayer  of  mine,  that  ye  continue  and  perse- 
vere in  good  works,  looking  for  that  which  is  promised  in  the  day  of  jiklg- 
ment. 
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4.  Let  not  the  vain  speeches  of  any  trouble  you,  who  pervert  the  truth, 
that  they  may  draw  you  aside  from  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which  I  have 
preached. 

5.  And  now  may  God  grant,  that  my  converts  may  attain  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  be  beneficent,  and  doing  good  works, 
which  accompany  salvation. 

6.  And  now  my  bonds,  which  I  suffer  in  Christ,  are  manifest,  in  which 
I  rejoice  and  am  glad. 

7.  For  I  know  that  this  shall  turn  to  my  salvation  for  ever,  which  shaU 
be  through  your  prayer,  and  the  supply  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

8.  Whether  I  live  or  die;  (for)  to  me  to  live  shall  be  a  life  to  Christ, 
to  die  will  be  joy. 

9.  And  our  Lord  will  grant  us  his  mercy,  that  ye  may  have  the  same 
love,  and  be  like-minded. 

10.  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  ye  have  heard  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
so  think  and  act  in  tear,  and  it  shall  be  to  you  life  eternal. 

11.  For  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you. 

12.  And  do  all  things  without  sin. 

13.  And  what  is  best,  my  beloved,  rejoice  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  avoid  all  filthy  lucre. 

14.  Let  all  your  requests  be  made  known  to  God,  and  be  steady  in  the 
doctrine  of  Clirist. 

15.  And  whatsoever  things  are  sound,  and  true,  and  of  good  report, 
wid  chaste,  and  just,  and  lovely,  these  do. 

16.  Those  thmgs  which  ye  have  heard,  and  received,  think  on  these 
things,  and  peace  shall  be  with  you. 

17.  And  all  the  saints  salute  you. 

18.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit.     Amen, 

19.  Cause  this  Epistle  to  be  read  to  the  Colossians,  and  the  Epistle  of 
the  Ccdossians  to  be  read  among  you. 


I<JOTE  H. 
8T  Paul's  epistles  to  seneca,  with  senega's  to  paul. 

Annceiu  Seneca  to  Paul,  Greeting, 
EPISTLE  I. 

I  suppose,  Paul,  that  you  have  been  informed  of  that  conversation  which 
passed  yesterday  between  me  and  my  Lucilius,  concerning  hypocrisy  and 
other  subjects ;  for  there  were  some  of  your  disciples  in  company  with 
us;  for  when  we  were  retired  into  the  Sallustian  gardens,  through  which 
they.were  also  passing,  and  would  have  gone  another  way,  by  our  persua- 
sion they  joined  company  with  us.  I  desire  you  to  believe,  that  we  much 
wish  for  your  conversation :  we  were  much  delighted  with  your  book  of  many 
Epistles,  which  you  have  wrote  to  some  cities  and  chief  towns  of  pro- 
vinces, and  which  contains  wonderful  instructions  for  moral  conduct ;  such 
sentiments  as  I  suppose  you  were  not  the  author  of,  but  only  the  instru- 
ment  of  conveying,  though  sometimes  both  the  author  and  the  instrument ; 
for  such  is  the  sublimeness  of  tho^e  doctrines  and  their  grandeur,  that  I 
suppose  the  age  of  a  man  is  scarce  sufficient  to  be  instructed  and  perfected 
in  tne  knowledge  of  than.    1  wish  your  welfare,  my  brother.     Farewell. 
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Patd  to  Seneca,  Greeting. 
EPISTLB  I. 

I  received  your  letter  yesterday  with  pleasure,  to  which  I  would  imme- 
diately have  wrote  an  answer  had  the  young  man  heen  at  home  whom  I 
intended  to  have  sent  to  you:  for  vou  know  when,  and  by  whom,  at  whit 
seasons,  and  to  whom,  I  must  deuver  every  thing  which  I  send.  I  d^ 
sire,  therefore,  you  would  not  chai^  me  with  nq^^ence,  if  I  wait  fort 
proper  person.  I  reckon  myself  very  happy  in  having  the  judgment  of  90 
valuable  a  person,  that  you  are  delighted  with  my  Epistles :  for  you  wooU 
not  be  esteemed  a  censor,  a  philosopher,  or  be  the  tutor  of  so  great  a 

Erince,  and  a  master  of  every  thing,  if  you  were  not  sincere.     I  wish  yon 
isdng  prosperity. 

* 

Annceut  Seneca  to  Paulf  Greeting, 

EPISTLB  II. 

I  have  completed  some  volumes,  and  divided  them  into  proper  parts. 
I  am  determined  to  read  them  to  Caesar,  and  if  any  &vourable  opportunitj 
happens,  you  also  shall  be  present,  when  they  are  read;  but  if  that  can- 
not be,  I  will  appoint  and  give  you  notice  of  a  day,  when  we  will  together 
read  over  the  peiformance.  I  have  determined,  if  I  could  with  safety,  first 
to  have  your  opinion  of  it  before  I  published  it  to  Csesar,  that  you  mig^ 
be  convinced  ot  my  affection  to  you.     Farewell,  dearest  Paul. 

Paul  to  Seneca,  Crreeting. 

EPISTLE  II. 

As  often  as  I  read  your  letters,  I  imagine  you  present  with  me;  nor  in- 
deed do  I  think  any  other  than  that  you  are  always  with  us.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  you  b^n  to  come,  we  shall  presently  see  each  other.  I 
wish  you  all  prosperity. 

Annceut  Seneca  to  Paul,  Greeting, 

EPISTLE  III. 

We  are  very  much  concerned  at  your  too  long  absence  from  us.  What 
is  it,  or  what^airs  are  they,  which  obstruct  your  coming?  If  you  fear  the 
anger  of  Caesar,  because  you  have  abandoned  your  former  religion,  and 
maide  proselytes  also  of  others,  you  have  this  to  plead,  that  your  acting 
thus  proceeded  not  from  inconstancy,  but  judgment.     Farewell, 
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Paul  to  Seneca  and  LuciUuSt  Greeting, 

EPISTLE  III. 

cnung  those  things  about  which  ye  wrote  to  me,  it  is  not  proper 
to  mention  any  thing  in  writing  with  a  pen  and  ink:  the  one  of 
eaves  marks,  and  the  other  evidently  declares  tilings.  Especially 
know  that  there  are  near  you,  as  well  as  me,  those  who  will  un- 
i  my  meaning.  Deference  is  to  be  paid  to  all  men,  and  so  much 
n,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  take  occasions  of  quarreUins;  and  if 
w  a  submissive  temper,  we  shall  overcome  effectually  in  aU  points, 
they  are  such  who  are  capable  of  seeing  and  acknowledging  them- 
o  have  been  in  the  wrong.     FarewelL 


AnruBus  Seneca  to  Paul^  Greeting, 
EPISTLE  IV. 

fess  myself  extremely  pleased  with  the  reading  your  letters  to  the 
DS,  Corinthiaiiflv  and  people  of  Achaia.  For  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
I*  byrou,  delivered  those  sentiments  which  are  very  lony,  sublime, 
ig  of  all  respect,  and  beyond  your  own  invention.  I  could  wish, 
^  that  when  you  are  writing  things  so  extraordinary,  there  mieht 
wanting  an  elegancy  of  speech  agreeable  to  their  m^esty.  And  I 
wn,  my  brother,  that  I  may  not  at  once  dishonestly  conceal  any 
xn  you,  and  be  unfaithful  to  my  own  conscience,  that  the  Emperor 
imely  pleased  with  the  sentiments  of  your  Epistles;  for  when  he 
be  be^ning  of  them  read,  he  declared,  '*  that  he  was  surprised  to 
h  notions  in  a  person  who  had  not  had  a  regular  education."  To 
[  replied,  '*  that  the  Gods  sometimes  made  use  of  mean  (innocent) 
to  speak  by,  and  gave  him  an  instance  of  this  in  a  mean  country- 
uned  Vatienus,  who,  when  he  was  in  the  country  of  Reate,  had 
n  to  appear  to  him,  called  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  received  a  reve- 
tnnthe  Gods.     Farewell. 


Paul  to  Seneca,  Greeting, 

EPISTLE  IV. 

mgli  I  know  the  Emperor  is  both  an  admirer  and  fiivourer  of  our 
,  yet  mve  me  leave  to  advise  you  against  your  suffering  any  injury 
wing  favour  to  us.]  I  think  indeed  you  ventured  upon  a  very  dan- 
tttempt,  when  you  would  declare  [to  the  Emperor]  that  which  is  so 
itiary  to  his  religion,  and  way  of  worship;  seeing  he  is  a  worshipper 
leathen  Gods.  I  know  not  what  you  particularly  had  in  view  when 
1  him  of  this;  but  I  suppose  you  did  it  out  of  a  too  great  respect 
But  I  desire  that  for  the  future  you  would  not  do  so;  for  you 
id  be  careful,  lest  by  showing  your  affection  to  me,  you  should  o£^ 
vr  master:  his  anger  indeed  will  do  us  no  harm,  if  he  continue  a 
i;  nor  will  his  not  being  angry  be  of  any  service  to  us;  and  if  the 
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Empress  act  worthy  of  her  character,  she  will  not  be  angiy,  biitifibe«ti 
as  a  woman,  she  wul  be  a£fh>nted.     Farewell. 


Anrumu  Seneca  to  Paul,  Greeting. 
EPISTLE  V. 

I  know  that  my  letter,  wherein  I  acquainted  you  that  I  had  read  to  At 
Emperor  your  Epistles,  does  not  so  much  affect  you  as  the  nature  of  lb 
things  [contained  in  them],  which  do  so  powemilly  divert  men's  no^ 
from  their  former  manners  and  practices,  that  I  have  alwi^  been  m- 
prised,  and  have  been  fully  convinced  of  it  by  many  arguments  hentofiR: 
let  us  therefore  begin  afresh;  and  if  any  thing  heretofore  has  been  ii 
dently  acted,  do  you  forgive.  I  have  sent  you  a  book  de  copia 
Farewell,  dearest  Paul. 


Paul  to  Seneca,  Greeting. 
EPISTLE  V. 

As  ofien  as  I  write  to  you,  and  place  my  name  before  yours,  I  dot 
thing  both  disagreeable  to  mvself,  and  contrary  to  our  religion ;  for  I  oA 
as  I  nave  often  declared,  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  and  to  have  uot 
regard  to  your  quality  which  the  Roman  law  has  honoured  all  seoaton 
with,  viz.  to  put  my  name  last  in  the  [inscription  of;  the]  Epistle,  tfait  I 
may  not  at  length,  with  uneasiness  and  shame,  be  obK^jed  to  iro-that  iMA 
it  was  always  my  inclination  to  do.  Farewell,  most  respected  miMer. 
Dated  the  fiflh  of  the  calends  of  July,  in  the  Iburth  Consulship  of  Nen 
and  Messala. 

AnwBUM  Seneca  to  Paul,  Greeting. 
EPISTLE  VI. 

All  happiness  to  you,  my  dearest  Paul,  tf  a  person  so  great,  and  ereiy 
way  agreeable  as  you  are,  become  not  only  a  common,  but  most  intimite 
friend  to  me,  how  happy  will  be  the  case  of  Seneca!  You,  therefore,  wlio 
are  so  eminent,  and  so  far  exalted  above  all,  even  the  greatest,  do  not 
think  yourself  unfit  to  be  first  named  in  the  inscription  of  an  Epistle;  kst 
I  should  suspect  you  intend  not  so  much  to  try  me  as  to  banter  me;  for 
you  know  yourself  to  be  a  Roman  citizen.  And  I  could  wish  to  be  in 
that  circumstance  or  station  which  you  are,  and  that  you  were  in  the  san 
that  I  am.  Farewell,  dearest  Paul.  Dated  the  tenth  (yf  the  calends  of 
April,  in  the  Consulship  of  Aprianus  and  Capito. 


Annaui  Seneca  to  Paul,  Greeting. 
EPISTLE  VII. 

All  happiness  to  you,  my  dearest  Paul.     Do  you  not  suppose  I  am  es^ 
tremely  concerned  and  grieved,  that  your  innocence  shoulcrbi^  you  iBlo 
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wattennn?  '  And  that  all  the  people  should  suppose  you  [Ghristians]  to 

crimiiui^  and  imaoine  all  the  misiortunes  that  nappen  to  tha  dty  to  be 

caused  by  you?  &t  let  us  bear  the  chaige  widi  a  padent  temper,  i^^)eal- 

mg  (for  our  innocence)  to  the  court  (above),  which  is  the  only  one  our 

bard  fortune  will  allow  us  to  appeal  to,  till  at  length  our  misfortunes 

shall  end  in  unalterable  happiness.    Former  ages  have  produced  (tyrants) 

Alexander  the  son  of  Philip,  and  Dionysius;  ours  also  has  produced  Caius 

Cesar;  whose  inclinations  were  their  only  laws.    As  to  the  frequent  bum- 

iagli  of  the  dty  of  Rome,  the  cause  is  manifest;  and  if  a  person  in  my 

Man  circumstances  might  be  allowed  to  speak,  and  one  might  declare 

ftese  dark  things  without  danger,  every  one  should  see  the  whole  of  the 

satter.     The  Qiristians  and  Jews  arc  indeed  commonly  punished  for  the 

crime  of  burning  the  city;  but  that  impious  miscreant,  who  delights  in 

nuodefB  and  butoieries,  and  disguises  his  villanies  with  lies,  is  appointed  to, 

cr  merred  tfll,  his  proper  time :  and  as  the  life  of  every  excefiant  person 

ii  DOW  sacrificed,  instead  of  that  one  person  (who  is  the  author  of  the 

mischief),  so  this  one  shall  be  sacrificed  for  many,  and  he  shall  be  devoted 

to  be  burnt  with  fire,  instead  of  all.    One  hundred  and  thirty-two  houses, 

ad  four  squares  [or  blands],  were  burnt  down  in  six  days :  the  seventh 

pot  an  end  to  the  burning.    I  wish  you  all  happiness.    Dated  the  fifth  of 

the  calends  of  April,  in  the  consulship  of  Frigius  and  Bassus. 


Annoitit  Seneca  to  Paul,  Greeting. 
EPISTLE  VIII. 

-  An  bai^Mneaa  to  you,  m^  dearest  Paul.  You  have  wrote  many  volumes 
k  an  allegorical  and  mystical  style,  and  therefore  such  mighty  matters, 
addrburioeaa  being  committed  to  you,  require  not  to  be  set  off  with  any 
ifaeiorical  flourishes  of  speech,  but  only  with  some  proper  elegance.  I 
■member  you  often  say,  "  that  many,  by  affecting  such  a  style,  do  injury 
to  their  subjects,  and  lose  the  force  of  the  matter  they  treat  of."  But  in 
Una,  I  deaire  you  to  regard  me,  viz.  to  have  respect  to  true  Latin,  and  to 
dooae  just  words,  that  so  you  may  the  better  manage  the  noble  trust 
which  is  reposed  in  you.  I'arewell.  Dated  fifth  of  the  nones  of  July, 
Leo  and  Savinus  consuls. 


Paul  to  Seneca,  Greeting. 
EPISTLE  VI. 

Your  serious  consideration  is  requited  with  those  discoveries  which  the 
Difine  Being  has  granted  but  to  few.  I  am  thereby  assured  that  1  sow 
tiie  moat  strong  se^  in  a  fertile  soil,  not  any  thing  material  which  is  sub- 
ject to  corruption,  but  the  durable  Word  of  God,  which  shall  increase 
and  bring  forth  fruit  to  eternity.  That  which,  by  your  wisdom,  you  have 
attained  to,  shall  abide  without  decay  for  ever.  Believe  that  you  ought 
to  avoid  the  superstitions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  things  which  you 
have  in  some  measure  arrived  to,  prudently  insinuate  [make  known]  to  the 
Emperor,  hb  family,  and  to  faithftil  ftiends;  and  though  your  sentiments 
win  aeem  disagreeable,  and  not  be  comprehended  by  them,  seeing  most  of 
them  will  not  regard  your  discourses,  yet  the  Word  of  God  once  infused 
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into  them,  will  at  length  make  them  become  new  men,  aspiring  towinb 
God.  Farewell,  Seneca,  who  art  most  dear  to  us.  Dated  on  toe  calcsdi 
ci  August,  in  the  consulship  of  Leo  and  Savinus. 


NOTE  I. 


MIBACLES  ASCRIBED  TO  CHBI8T  IN  TUB  BOOK,  EimTLBD,  "  THE  OOSmtf 

OUR  saviour's  infancy.** 

Christ  is  represented  as  speaking  in  the  cradle,  and  teUing  hia  moCber 
that  he  was  her  son. 

The  swaddling  clothes  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  when  thrown  into 
the  fire,  would  not  bum.  When  his  parents  entered  Egypt,  in  then  flight 
from  the  cruelty  of  Herod,  the  girth  of  the  saddle  on  which  Maiy  rodi 
broke;  and  the  great  idol  of  Egypt  fell  down  at  the  i^roach  of  the  infiot 
Jesus. 

By  means  of  the  babe's  swaddling  clothes,  several  devils  were  cast  oat 
of  a  boy's  mouth,  iu  the  shape  of  crows  and  serpents. 

A  company  of  robbers,  at  the  approach  of  Jesus,  were  frightened  bf 
being  made  to  hear  a  sound,  as  of  an  army,  &c. 

It  is  related  that  a  girl  was  cured  of  a  leprosy  by  means  of  water  in 
which  Christ's  body  had  bt»cii  washed. 

That  a  young  man,  who  by  witchcrof);  had  been  turned  into  a  mule, 
was,  upon  Christ's  mounting  him,  turned  again  into  a  man. 

Many  other  cures  and  miracles  ore  wrought  by  means  of  Christ's  iwai* 
dling  clothes,  and  the  water  in  which  liis  body  had  been  washed. 

A  girl  possessed  of  the  devil,  who  appeared  to  her  in  the  sliape  of  a 
dragon,  and  so  sucked  her  blood,  that  she  looked  like  a  dead  carcass,  wm 
relieved  by  means  of  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  infant  Jesus,  from  which 
issued  flames  and  coals  of  fire,  which  fell  upon  the  dragon,  so  that  he  wm 
frightened  and  lefl  the  girl. 

Another  woman  had  a  son  named  Judas,  who  was  inclined  to  Ute  all 
that  were  present,  and  if  he  found  no  one  else  near  him,  lie  would  bite 
his  own  hands  and  other  parts.  This  child  they  brought  to  Jesus,  and 
Satan  coming  upon  him  as  usual,  he  went  about  to  bite  the  LfOrd  Jesus» 
and  because  he  could  not  do  it,  he  struck  him  on  his  right  side,  so  that 
he  cried  out,  and  in  the  same  moment  Satan  went  out  of  the  boy,  and  laa 
away  like  a  mad  dog.  This  child  was  no  other  than  Judas  Iscariot,  who 
afterwards  betrayed  Jesus  to  the  Jews. 

When  Jesus  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  he  was  at  play  with  sevent 
other  boys  of  the  same  age,  who  were  occupied  in  moulding  clay  into  the 
shapes  of  oxen,  asses,  birds,  &c.  Then  the  Lord  Jesus  said  to  the  bojii 
"  I  will  command  these  figures,  which  1  have  made,  to  walk;"  and  imme^ 
diately  they  moved,  and  when  he  commanded  them  to  return,  they  r^ 
turned.  He  also  made  the  figures  of  birds  and  sparrows,  which,  wtaoi 
he  commanded,  did  fly;  and  if  he  gave  them  meat  and  drink,  they  did  eiC 
and  drink.  When  the  boys  related  these  things  to  their  pcrents^  thej 
Warned  them  to  ihun  his  company,  for  he  was  a  sorcerer. 

It  is  moreover  related,  that  wben  Joeeph,  who  was  not  very  ikiUul  at 
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carpenter's  trade,  had  made  any  article  which  was  too  long  or  short, 

#ide  or  narrow,  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  stretching  his  hands  towards  it* 
old  reduce  it  at  once  to  the  proper  dimensions.  Jos^h  being  em- 
fed  bv  the  King  of  Jerusalem  to  make  him  a  throne,  was  two  years 
ployed  in  the  work,  but  when  it  came  to  be  set  up,  it  wanted  two  spans 
lie  proper  measure;  upon  which  Joseph  was  greatly  troubled,  and  went 
led  without  his  supper,  but  Jesus  told  him  not  to  be  cast  down,  and 
ing  the  throne  on  one  side,  and  Joseph  on  the  other,  they  drew  it  im- 
liately  into  its  proper  dimensions. 

3ii  one  occasion,  he  b  said  to  have  turned  certain  boys  who  hid  them- 
ret  from  him,  into  kids,  and  then,  at  the  intercession  of  their  mothers, 
tored  tbem  again  to  their  proper  shape. 

i  boy  having  put  his  hand  into  a  partridge's  nest  to  take  out  the  eggs, 
I  bit  by  a  serpent,  whereupon  they  brought  him  to  Jesus,  who  directed 
m  to  carry  him  before  him,  to  the  place  where  he  had  received  the  in- 
f.  On  coming  to  the  spot,  Jesus  cdled  for  the  serpent,  and  it  presently 
Be  fatthi  and  he  said,  '*go  and  suck  out  the  poison  which  thou  hast 
isad  into  that  boy;"  so  the  serpent  crept  to  tne  boy,  and  took  away 
its  poison  again.  He  also  cures  his  brother  James,  who,  in  gathering 
ist  was  bitten  by  a  viper. 
Being  one  day  on  the  house  top,  playing  with  some  boys,  one  of  them 

down  and  was  instantly  killed.  And  the  boy's  relations  came  and 
Ito  the  Lord  Jesus,  *'thou  didst  throw  our  son  down  from  the  house 
>;"  but  he  denied  it,  and  said  "let  us  go  and  ask  himself."  Then  the 
id  Jesus  going  down,  stood  over  the  dead  body,  and  said  with  a  loud 
ee,  "ZeinunusI  ZeinunusI  who  threw  thee  down  ?  "  Then  the  dead 
r  answered,  "Thou  didst  not  throw  me  down,  but  such  a  one." 
Being,  on  a  certain  occasion,  sent  by  liis  mother  to  the  well  for  water, 

pitcher  broke,  and  he  gathered  up  the  water  in  his  garment,  and 
nfjbt  it  to  her. 

m  another  day,  when  he  was  occupied  with  other  boys  in  making 
b  fish  pools,  the  Lord  Jesus  made  twelve  sparrows,  and  placed  them 
at  bis  pool;  but  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  son  of  Kanani,  a  Jew, 
It  by  and  saw  them  making  these  things,  and  said,  "  Do  ve  thus  make 
KS  of  clay  on  the  Sabbath  ?  "  And  he  broke  down  the  fish  pools.  But 
en  the  Lord  Jesus  clapped  his  hands  over  the  sparrows  which  he  had 
ia^  they  flew  away  chirping.  And  when  the  son  of  Kanani  came  to 
fish  pool  to  destroy  it,  the  water  vanished  away,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Ito  him,  **  As  this  water  has  vanished,  so  shall  thy  life  vanish;"  and 
lentiy  the  boy  died. 

In  another  occasion,  a  boy  ran  against  him,  and  threw  him  down, 
eveapon  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  *'As  thou  hast  thrown  me  down,  so 
h  thou  fidl  never  to  rise,"  and  that  moment  the  boy  fell  down  and 
1 

rhere  was  at  Jerusalem  a  schoolmaster  named  Zacheus,  who  said  to 
tth,  "Why  dost  thou  not  send  Jesus  to  me,  that  he  may  learn  his  let- 
if  "  And  upon  his  being  sent,  the  master  bid  him  say  AUph,  and  when 
had  pronounced  it,  he  bid  him  say  Beth;  and  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  tell 
fint  the  meaning  of  AUph^  and  when  the  teacher  threatened  to  whip 
ii  he  beran  and  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  letters,  describing 
■  aocorains  to  their  forms,  telling  which  had  double  figures,  and  which 
«  fiunished  with  points,  and  which  not :  on  which  the  master  said, 
believe  this  boy  was  bom  before  Noah." 
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But  after  a  wfaQe,  Joeeph  said  to  Mary,  *'  Henceforth  we  w§ 
Umflb  out  of  the  1ioaie»'  tor  every  one  Who  displeases  him  is  U 

When,  at  the  itteof  twelve  3rear8,  Jesus  was  at  JeruMlem,  i 
astronomer  asked  hhn  whether  he  had  studied  astronooiT?  Up< 
ha  lold  hun  the  number  of  the  spheres  and  heavenW  homes,  &c. 
wu  there  also  a  philoao^er,  who  asked  the  Loiii  Jesus  whethc 
ever  studied  physic,  ho  replied  and  explained  to  him  physics  ai 

Ehyiics;  the  powers  of  the  body;  its  anatomy,  &c.     But  from  I 
e  D0gan  to  conceal  his  miracles,  and  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  ( 
till  he  arrived  to  the  end  of  his  thirtieth  year. 

iSee  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviours  Infancy,  complete,  in  the 
ume  of  Jones  on  the  CaneiB,  from  which  won  this  trans 
takan.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 


EXPOSITION  OF  THE  ARGUMENT. 


The  Yolume  of  Christian  Scriptures  contains  thirteen  letters 
purporting  to  be  written  by  St  Paul;  it  contains  also  a  book, 
which,  amongst  other  things,  professes  to  deliver  the  history, 
or  radier  memoirs  of  the  history,  of  this  same  person.  By 
asBumiw  the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  we  may  prove  the 
sabstantial  truth  of  the  history ;  or,  by  assuming  the  truth 
of  the  history,  we  may  argue  strongly  in  support  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  letters.  But  I  assume  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  suppose  these 
writings  to  have  been  lately  discovered  in  the  library  of  the 
Eseunal,  and  to  come  to  our  hands  destitute  of  any  extrinsic 
-CHT  collateral  evidence  whatever;  and  the  argument  lam  about 
to  offer  is  calculated  to  show,  that  a  comparison  of  the  differ- 
ent writings  would,  even  under  these  circumstances,  afford  good 
reason  to  believe  the  persons  and  transactions  to  have  been  real, 
the  letters  authentic,  and  the  narration  in  the  main  to  be  true. 
Agreement  or  conformity  between  letters  bearing  the  name 
of  an  ancient  author,  and  a  received  history  of  that  author's 
life,  does  not  necessarily  establish  the  credit  of  either:  because, 

1.  The  history  may,  like  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero^  or 
Jortin's  life  of  Erasmus,  have  been  wholly,  or  in  part,  com- 
piled from  the  letters;  in  which  case  it  is  manifest  that  the 
iiistory  adds  nothing  to  the  evidence  already  afforded  by  the 
letters:  or, 

2.  The  letters  may  have  been  fabricated  out  of  the  history: 
a  species  of  imposture  which  is  certsdnly  practicable ;  and  whicn, 
without  any  accession  of.  proof  or  autnority,  would  necessarily 
produce  the  appearance  of  consistency  and  agreement;  or, 

Q 
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3.  The  history  and  letters  may  have  been  founded  upon 
some  authority  common  to  both;  as  upon  reports  imd  tiadi- 
tions  which  prevailed  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  oompoBedf 
or  upon  some  ancient  record  now  lost,  which  both  writers  con- 
sulted: in  which  case  also,  the  letters,  without  being  genmne^ 
may  exhibit  maiks  of  conformity  with  the  history;  and  the 
history,  without  being  true,  may  agree  with  the  letters. 

Agreement,  therefore,  or  conformity,  is  only  to  be  leKed 
upon  so  &r  as  we  can  exclude  these  several  suppoiitiolift.  Mow 
the  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  in  the  three  cases  above  enu- 
merated, conformity  must  be  the  effect  of  design.     Where  the 
history  is  compiled  from  the  letters,  which  is  the  first  case,  the 
design  and  composition  of  the  work  are  in  general  so  confessed, 
or  made  so  evident  by  comparison,  as  to  leave  us  in  no  danger 
of  confounding  the  production  with  original  history,  or  of  nus- 
taking  it  for  an  independent  authority.     The  agreement,  it  if 
probable,  t?ill  be  dose  and  uniform,  and  will  easily  be  pcir- 
oeived  to  result  from  the  intention  of  the  author,  ana  from  de 
pkn  and  oonduct  of  his  work. — Where  the  letters  are  bibaeK^ 
ed  from  the  history,  which  is  the  second  case,  it  is  alwtyi  iv 
the  pvpose  of  imposing  a  forgery  upon  the  public;  and  m  c^ 
d^  to  give  colour  and  probability  to  the  fraud,  naniea,  plam^ 
and  circumstances,  found  in  the  history,  may  be  fltvdiously  in- 
troduced into  the  letters,  as  well  as  a  general  consistenqr  be 
endeavoured  to  be  maintained.     But  here  it  is  manifest,  thit 
whatever  oongruity  appears,  is  the  consequence  of  meditatiiNi, 
artifice,  and  c&sign. — The  third  case  is  that  wherein  die  his- 

a  and  the  letters,  without  any  direct  privity  or  oomnomi- 
n  with  each  other,  derive  their  materials  from  the 


source;  and,  by  reason  of  their  common  original,  frunusih  m- 
stances  of  accordance  and  correspondency.  This  is  a  mtuatioD 
in  which  we  must  allow  it  to  be  possible  for  ancient  writiiiBB 
to  be  placed;  and  it  is  a  situation  in  which  it  is  more  difiBemt 
to  distinguish  spurious  firom  genuine  writings,  than  in  ekber 
of  the  cases  described  in  the  preceding  suppositions;  inasmndi 
as  die  congruities  observable  are  so  far  accidental,  as  thatdiey 
are  not  produced  by  the  imniediate  transplantingof  names  and 
drcmnstanees  out  of  one  wntii^  into  the  other.  But  althoi^di, 
with  respect  to  each  other,  the  agreement  in  these  writiiigB  Be 
mediate  and  secondary,  yet  is  it  not  properly  or  absolutely  tEfr- 
designed;  because,  with  respect  to  the  commoii  original  from 
whioi  the  information  of  die  writers  proceeds,  it  in  studiadflDd 
fiBKsdtbus.  The  case  of  which  we  treat  must,  as  to  the  letters, 
be  a  cape  of  forgery ;  and  when  the  writer,  who  is  personatiiig 
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lother,  sits  down  to  his  oDiEpoBitioD — ^whether  he  hare  the 
istbiy  with  which  we  now  compare  the  letters,  or  some  other 
900R^  befivre  him;  or  whether  he  have  only  loose  tradidon 
ad  reports  to  go  by — ^he  most  adapt  his  imposture,  as  well  as 
e  can,  to  what  he  iBnds  in  these  accounts;  and  his  adaptations 
ill  be  the  result  of  counsel,  scheme,  and  industry:  art  must 
e  employed;  and  vestiges  will  appear  of  managemiffit  audi 
QS^n.  Add  to  this,  that  in  Biostc^  the  fidlowing  examples, 
le  circomstanoeB  in  wUdi  the  ooinddenoe  is  remarked  are  of 
10  particrip  and  domestic  a  nature,  to  have  floated  down  upon 
le  itream  of  general  tradition. 

Of  the  three  cases  which  we  have  stated,  the  difference  be- 
weea  Ae  first  and  the  two  others  is,  that  in  die  first  the  de- 
ign may  be  fiedr  and  honest,  in  the  others  it  must  be  aocom^ 
enied  with  the  consciousness  of  firaud;  but  in  all  there  is  de- 
igii.  In  examining,  th^efore,  the  agreement  between  ancient 
nidngs,  the  diaracter  of  truth  and  originality  is  undesigned- 
m:  and  this  test  applies  to  every  supposition;  for,  whether 
m  suppose  the  history  to  be  true,  but  the  letters  spurious;  or, 
be  letters  to  be  genuine,  but  the  history  hiae ;  or  lastly,  false- 
ood  to  belong  to  both — the  history  to  be  a  fable,  and  the  let« 
n  Editions;  the  same  inference  will  result — that  either  there 
JB  be  no  agreement  between  them,  or  the  agreement  will  be 
le  efiect  ofdesign.  Nor  will  it  elude  the  prindple  of  this 
de,  to  suppose  the  same  person  to  have  been  the  author  of 
D  tibe  letters,  or  even  the  author  both  of  the  letters  and  the 
irtory ;  for  no  less  design  is  necessary  to  produce  coincidence 
etween  different  parts  of  a  man's  own  wrttines,  especially 
4ten  they  are  made  to  take  the  different  forms  ota  history  and 
f  original  letters,  than  to  adjust  them  to  the  drcumstanoes 
Mmd  in  any  other  writmg. 

fRth  reqpect  to  those  writings  of  the  New  Testament  which 
le  te  be  me  subject  of  our  present  consideration,  I  think  that, 
I  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistles,  this  amiment,  where  it 
\  mffidently  sustained  by  instances,  is  nearhr  conclusive;  for 
cannot  assign  a  supposition  of  forgery,  in  wnich  coincidences 
f  die  kind  we  inquire  after  are  likely  to  appear.  As  to  the 
ittery,  it  extends  to  these  points: — It  proves 'the  general  real- 
j  of  the  cireumstances;  it  proves  the  historian's  knowledge 
r  these  circumstances.  In  the  present  instance,  it  confirms  his 
relennons  of  having  been  a  cotemporary,  and,  in  the  latter 
art  of  his  history,  a  companion  of  St  Paul.  In  a  word,  it  es- 
ibHshes  the  substantial  trath  of  the  narration;  and  mbiianiial 
Miik  m  that  whidi,  in  every  historical  inqmry,  ought  to  be 
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the  first  thing  sought  after  and  ascertained;  it  must; be  the 
grotmd-work  of  every  other  observation. 

The  reader  then  will  please  to  remember  this  word  und/akfUr 
edness^  as  denoting  that  lipon  which  the  constructioti  and  ft- 
lidity  of  our  argument  chiefly  depend. 

As  to  the  proofs  of  underigneoness,  I  shall  in  this  place  m 
little;  for  J  had  rather  the  readex*s  persuasion  should  aiise 
from  the  instajices  themselves,  and  the  separate  remarks  widi 
which  they  may  be  accompanied,  than  frxun  any  previous  for- 
mulary or  description  of  argument.     In  a  great  plurality  of 
examples,  I  trust  he  will  be  perfectly  convinced  that  no  de- 
siCT  or.  contrivance  whatever  has  been  exercised;  and  if  some 
of  the  coincidences  alleged  appear  to  be  minute,  circuitous,  or 
oblique,  let  him  reflect  that  this  very  indirectness  and  subtility 
is  that  which  gives  force  and  propriety  to  the  example.  Broad, 
obvious,  and  explicit  agreements,  prove  little;  because  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  insertion  of  such  is  the  ordinary  expe- 
dient of  every  forgery:  and  though  tliey  may  occur,  and  pit^- 
bably  will  occur,  in  genuine  writings,  yet  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  they  are  peculiar  to  these.    Thus,  what  St  Paul  dedares 
in  chap,  xi,  of  1  Cor.  concerning  the  institution  of  the  eudii- 
rist — "  For  I  have  received  of  tfie  Lord  that  which  I  also  de- 
livered unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  whidi 
he  was  betrayed,  took  bread;  and  when  he  had  given  thanks, 
he  brake  it,  and  said,  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body,  which  is 
broken  for  you;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me," — though  it  be 
in  close  and  verbal  conformity  with  the  account  of  the  same 
transaction  preserved  by   St  Luke,  is  yet  a  conformity  of 
which  no  use  can  be  made  in  our  argument;  for  if  it  should  be 
objected  that  this  was  a  mere  recital  from  the  gospel,  borrowed 
by  tlie  author  of  the  Epistle,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  off  his 
composition  by  an  appearance  of  agreement  with  the  received 
account  of  the  Lord's  supper,  I  should  not  know  how  to  re- 
pel the  insinuation.     In  like  manner,  the  description  which 
St  Paul  gives  of  himself  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (iii, 
5) — "  Circumcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews;  as  touching 
the  law,  a  Pharisee;  concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the  church; 
touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law  blameless," — 
is  made  up  of  particulars  so  plainly  delivered  concerning  him 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  aod 
the  Epistle  to  the.Galatians,  that  I  cannot  deny  but  that  it 
would  be  easy  for  an  impostor,  who  was  fabricating  a  letter  in 
the  name  of  St  Paul,  to  collect  thc^  articles  into  one  view 
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'  This,  therefore,  ig  a  oonformity  which  we  do  not  adduce.  But 
when  I  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  when  ^'  Paul 
came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  behold  a  certain  disciple  was  there, 
named  Timotheus,  the  son  of  a  certain  woman,  which  was  a 
Jewess;  and  when,  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  Timothy,  I  find 
him  reminded  of  his  "  having  known  the  Holy  Scriptures  yrom 
a  childy*'  which  implies  that  he  must,  on  one  side  or  both,  haye 
been  brought  up  by  Jewish  parents;  I  conceive  that  I  remark 
a  coincidence  whicn  shows,  by  its  very  obliquityy  that  scheme 
was  not  employed  in  its  formation.  In  like  manner,  if  a  coin- 
cidence depend  upon  a  comparison  of  dates,  or  rather  of  cir- 
cumstances from  which  the  dates  are  gathered — the  moie  in- 
tricate the  comparison  shall  be,  the  more  numerous  the  inter- 
mediate steps  through  which  the  conclusion  is  deduced;  in  a 
word,  the  more  circuitous  the  investigation  is,  the  better,  be- 
cause the  agreement  which  finally  results  is  thereby  farther 
removed  from  the  susi)icion  of  contrivance,  affectation,  or  de- 
sijgn.  And  it  should  \ye  remembere<l,  concerning  these  coinci- 
dences, that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  minute,  and  another  to  be 
precarious;  one  thing  to  be  unobserved,  and  another  to  be  ob- 
scure; one  thing  to  be  circuitous  or  oblique,  and  another  to 
be  forced,  dubious,  or  fanciful.  And  this  distinction  ought 
always  to  be  retained  in  our  thoughts. 

The  very  particularity  of  St  Paul's  Epistles ;  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  names  of  persons  and  places;  the  frequent  allu- 
sions to  the  incidents  of  his  private  life,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  condition  i'ncl  history ;  and  the  connexion  and  parallelism 
of  these  with  tli*  same  circumstances  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tleis,  so  as  to  enable  us,  for  the  most  part,  to  confront  them  with 
one  another;  as  well  as  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the 
dreumstances,  as  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  different  Epis- 
tles—afford no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
writings,  and  the  reality  of  the  transactions.  For  as  no  adver- 
tency is  sufficient  to  guard  against  slips  and  contradictions, 
when  circumstances  are  multiplied,  and  when  they  are  liable  to 
be  detected  by  cotemporary  accounts  equally  circumstantial,  an 
impostor,  I  should  expect,  would  either  have  avoided  particu- 
lars entirely,  contenting  himself  with  doctrinal  discussions, 
moral  precepts,  and  general  reflections  ;*  or  if,  for  the  sake  of 

*  Thisu  bow«ver,  must  not  be  misunderstood.  A  person  writing  to  his 
friendfl,  and  upon  a  subject  in  vrliicli  Uie  transactiuns  uf  his  own  life  were 
oonoemed,  would  pn)bably  be  led,  in  the  course  of  his  letter,  especially  if  it 
was  a  long  one,  to  refer  to  passages  found  in  his  history.  A  person  address- 
ing an  epistle  to  the  public  at  large,  or  under  the  form  of  an  epistle  deliver- 
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imitating  St  Paul's  style,  he  duniU  luiTe  tlieuglall 
to  intersperse  Ins  t^ompodtion  with  names  and 
he  would  have  plaoed  them  oiitof  the  reach  of  comparison  wMi 
the  history.  And  I  amconfimedinthMopudonbYtheinspss 
tion  of  two  attempts  to  counterfeit  St  Ptuil's  Episdes^  wnid 
have  come  down  to  us;  and  the  only  attempts  of  whidi  we  hate 
any  knowledge,  that  are  at  all  deserving  of  regaid*  One  of 
these  is  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  extant  in  Latin^  aod 
preserved  by  Fabridus  in  his  collection  of  Apoaryphd  Scm* 
tores.  The  other  purports  to  be  an  Epistle  of  St  raal  to  m 
Corinthians,  in  answer  to  an  Epstle  from  the  Coraathisw  to 
him.  Hus  was  translated  by  Scroderus,  firom  a  copy  in  tk 
Armenian  language  which  had  been  sent  to  W.  WhtftoOf  and 
was  afterwards,  £rom  a  more  perfect  copy,  procured  at  Aknp% 
publidied  by  his  sons,  as  an  appendix  to  their  edition  of  Mostf 
Oiovenensis.  No  Cvieek  copy  exists  of  either:  they  are  not  onty 
not  supported  by  ancient  testunony,  but  they  aie  n^^tived  and 
excluded;  as  they  have  never  found  admimon  into  any  eats^ 
logue  of  iq>08tolical  writings,  admowledeed  by,  or  known  to^ 
the  early  i^res  of  Christiamty .  In  the  first  of  these  I  biaai, 
as  I  esqpected,  a  total  evitatum  of  drcumstanoes.  It  is  sisqily 
a  collection  of  sentences  from  the  Canonical  EkMStleSy  stnui|[ 
ti^ether  with  very  little  skill.  The  second,  wnich  is  a  mne 
yersute  and  specious  forgery,  is  introduced  with  a  list  of  names 
of  persons  who  wrote  to  St  Paul  from  Ccnrinth;  and  is  preceded 
by  an  account  sufficiently  particular  of  the  manner  in  which  tk 
Epistle  was  sent  from  Corinth  to.  St  Paul,  and  the  answer  »• 
tinned.  But  they  are  names  which  no  <»ie  ever  heard  of;  and 
the  account  it  is  impossible  to  combine  with  any  thing  found  a 
the  Acts,  or  in  the  other  Epistles.  It  is  not  necessary  for  ae 
to  point  out  the  internal  marks  of  spuriousness  and  imposture 
which  these  compositions  betray;  but  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  they  ao  not  afford  those  coincidences  which  we  pio* 
pose  as  proofs  of  authenticity  in  the  Epistles  which  we  defend. 

Having  explained  the  general  scheme  and  formation  of  tlie 
argument,  I  may  be  permitted  to  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  tk 
manner  of  conducting  it. 

I  have  disposed  £e  several  instances  of  agreement  under 

ing  a  dlflooarae  upon  some  apecalitlTe  argament,  would  not,  it  is  probabki 
meet  with  an  occasion  of  allodiog  to  tlie  circumstances  of  liis  life  at  all :  l» 
might,  or  he  might  not ;  the  dianoe  on  either  side  is  neariy  eqnsL  lUs  to 
the  sitoatlon  of  the  catholic  epistle.  Although,  therefore,  tlit  prcwci  rf 
tfiese  aUiulons  and  agreements  be  a  valnable  aooession  to  the  ai^gwMBli  kf 
wMdi  the  aatheotid^  of  a  letter  is  maintafaMd,  yet  the  want  ef 
talnly  tbnns  no  posMre  ohjeetton. 
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i;  as  vn^  to  miiik  note  moably  the  divisioos 
IIm  liBdqflCty  as  fi>r  another  ^urpose^  viz*  tiiat  the  reader  vmy 
thereby  be  reminded  that  the  instances  are  independent  of  one 
another.  I  hoTe  advanced  nothing  whidi  I  did  not  think  pro- 
bable; but  the  degree  of  probabilitVf  by  which  different  Jn* 
stances  are  supported,  is  undoubtemy  very  different.  Iflhe 
Bsader,  ^tmAtey  meets  idth  a  number  which  oontahm  an  in- 
stsiBee  that  wpears  to  him  unsatis&ctory,  or  founded  ia  milk 
Islu^  ke  wiu  disnuss  thi^  number  from  the  argument,  but 
wMwwii  pn^adifie  to  any  other.  He  will  have  occasion  aho 
to  ehaerfe,  that  the  coincidences  discoverable  in  some  Epistlaa 
anainek  fever  and  weaker,  than  what  are  supplied  by  others^ 
But  he  will  add  to  his  observation  this  important  dbrcum^baDea 
whatever  ascertains  the  original  of  erne  Epistle,  in  some 
establishes  the  aiirthority  of  the  rest.    For,  whetlMr 


Epistles  be  genuine  or  spurious,  every  thingabout  th< 

d.    The 


indicates  that  they  come  from  ike  same  hand 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  imitate,  preserves  its  resem- 
blance and  peculiarity  throughout  all  the  Epistles.  Numerous 
expressions  and  singularities  of  style,  found  in  no  other  part  of 
the  New  Testament,  are  repeated  in  different  Epistles;  and 
occur,  in  thdr  respective  places,  without  the  smallest  appear- 
ance of  force  or  art.  An  involved  argumentation,  frequent  ob- 
scnrities,  especially  in  the  order  and  transition  of  thought, 
piety,  vehemence,  affection,  bursts  of  rapture,  and  of  unparal- 
leled sublimity,  are  pnmerties,  all,  or  most  of  them,  discernible 
in  every  letter  of  the  collection.  But  although  these  Epistles 
bear  stmnig  marks  of  proceeding  from  the  same  hand,  Ithink 
it  is  still  more  certain  that  they  were  originally  separate  pub- 
Ksaliona.  They  form  no  continued  story;  they  compose  no 
BQ^^olar  conespmdeBce;  they  comprise  not  the  transactions  oi 
any  particular  period;  they  carry  on  no  connection  of  argument; 
Aey  depend  not  upon  one  another;  excepi  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, they  refer  not  to  one  another.  I  will  further  uadertake 
tQ  say,  that  no  stndy  or  care  has  been  employed  to  produce  or 
preserve  an  appearance  of  consistency  amongst  them^  AU  lyUcfa 
•hservations  snow  that  they  were  not  intended  bv  the  person, 
wlisiever  he  was,  that  wrote  them,  to  come  forth  w  be  read 
kwetfaer;  that  they  appeared  at  first  separately,  and  have  been 
ooueated  since* 

The  -proper  punmse  of  the  following  work  is  to  Wng  to- 

S,  from  the  Aots  of  the  Apostles,  and  from  the  difterent 
BS»  siwsh  passages  as  frurnian  examples  of  uodcsigii^ 
e;  but  ihave so &r enhoged up^n this  fimh 9B  to  take 
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into  it  some  drcQmBtances  found  in  the  Epistles,  which 

buted  strei^th:  to  the  conclusion,  thou^*  not  strictly  objeeteof 

comparison. 

•   It  appeared  also  a  part  of  the  same  plan,  to  examine  die 

difficulties  which  presented  themselyes  in  the  course  of  oar 

inmiiry. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  subject  has  been  proposed  or  oon*-' 
dered  in  this  view  before.  Ludovicus  CapeUus,  Bishop  PesN 
son,  Dr  Benson,  and  Dr  Lardner,  have  each  given  a  contunied 
history  of  St  Paul's  life,  made  up  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  Epistles  joined  tc^ether.  But  this,  it  is  mamiat, 
is  a  diiSerent  undertaking  from  the  present,  and  directed  to  a 
different  purpose. 

If  what  is  here  offered  shall  add  one  thread  to  that  comjdi* 
cation  of  probabilities  by  which  the  Christian  history  is  attested, 
the  reader's  attention  will  be  repaid  by  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  subject;  and  my  design  wiU  be  fiiUy  answered. 


CHAPTER   II. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 


No.  I. 

The  first  passage  I  shall  produce  from  this  Epistle,  and  upoo 
which  a  good  deal  of  observation  will  be  founded,  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

*'  But  now  I  go  unto  Jerusalem,  to  minister  unto  the  saints; 
for  it  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  make  a 
certain  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem." 
Rom.  XV,  25,  26. 

In  this  quotation  three  distinct  circumstances  are  stated — a 
contribution  in  Macedonia  for  the  relief  of  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem,  a  contribution  in  Aehsda  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
an  intended  journey  of  St  Paul  to  Jerusalem.  These  circum- 
stances are  stated  as  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  and  that  to 
be  the  time  when*  the  Epistle  was  written.  Now  let  us  in- 
quire whether  we  can  find  these  circumstances  elsewhere;  and 
whether,  if  we  do  find  them,  they  meet  together  in  respect  of 
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late.  Turn  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap,  xx,  ver.  2,  3, 
ind  you  read  the  following  account: — ^^  When  he  had  gone 
)ver  those  parts  (viz.  Macedonia),  and  had  given  them  much  ex- 
bortation,  he  came  into  Greece,  and  there  abode  three  months; 
ind  when  the  Jews  laid  wait  for  him,  as  he  was  about  to  sail  into 
Syria^  he  proposed  to  return  through  Macedonia."  From  this 
|MM8i^,  compared  with  the  account  of  St  Paul's  travels  given 
>efofe,  and  from  the  sequel  of  the  chapter,  it  appears,  that  upon 
it  Paul's  second  visit  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  his  intention 
ras,  when  he  should  leave  the  country,  to  proceed  from  Achaia 
irectly  by  sea  to  Syria;  but  that  to  avoid  the  Jews,  who  were 
^ing  in  wait  to  intercept  him  in  his  route,  he  so  far  changed  his 
»iirpose  as  to  go  back  through  Macedonia,  embark  at  Philippi, 
ltd  pvmue  his  voyage  from  thence  towards  Jerusalem.  Here, 
herefofe,  is  a  journey  to  Jerusalem;  but  not  a  syllable  of  any 
ontribntion.  And  as  St  Paul  had  taken  several  journeys 
o  Jerusalem  before,  and  one  also  immediately  after  \m  first 
imt  into  the  peninsula  of  Greece  (Acts  xviii,  21),  it  cannot 
rom  hence  be  collected  in  which  of  these  visits  the  Epistle  was 
nritten,  or,  with  certainty,  that  it  was  written  in  either.  The 
ilenoe  of  the  historian,  who  professes  to  have  been  with  St 
?aul  at  the  time  (xx,  6),  concerning  any  contribution,  might 
ead  us  to  look  out  for  some  different  journey,  or  might  induce 
18,  perhi^  to  question  the  consistency  of  the  two  records,  did 
lot  a  very  accidental  reference,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
listory,  afford  us  sufficient  ground  to  believe  that  this  silence 
fas  omission.  WTien  St  Paul  made  his  reply  before  Felix,  to 
he  accusations  of  Tertullus,  he  alleged,  as  was  natural,  that 
leither  the  errand  which  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  nor  his 
sonduct  whilst  he  remained  there,  merited  the  calumnies  with 
rliich  the  Jews  had  aspersed  him.  ^'^  Now,  after  many  years 
f.  €•  of  absence)  I  came  to  bring  abns  to  my  nation^  and  offers 
mga:  whereupon  certain  Jews  from  Asia  found  me  purified  in 
li^  temple,  neither  with  multitude  nor  with  tumult,  who  ought 
o  liave  been  here  before  thee,  and  object^  if  they  had  aught 
igaiiist  me.''  Acts  xxiv,  17-19.  This  mention  of  alms  and 
iSerings  certainly  brings  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  nearer  to 
in  accordancy  with  the  Kpistle;  yet  no  one,  I  am  persuaded, 
Brill  suspect  that  this  clause  was  put  into  St  Paul's  defence, 
sither  to  supply  the  omission  in  the  preceding  narrative,  or 
inth  any  view  to  such  accordancy. 

Afiter  all,  nothing  is  vet  said  or  hinted  concerning  the  'place 
of  the  contribution;  nothing  concerning  Macedonia  and  Achaia. 
Tom,  therefore,  to  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap. 
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ZTi»  Ter.  1-4,  wd  you  have  St  Paid  dettveiiiig  dMi  fidloinii 
direduNMi: — *'  Concemingthe  ooUeetioii  for  the  tainii^aa  Ihme 

SVea  ord^ns  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  evm  io  do  ya.  Xhfm 
e  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  l^  huak 
■tore,  aa  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gtthftiigl 
when  I  come.  And  when  I  eome,  whomsoever  y<m  shall  ip» 
prove  by  your  letters,  them  will  I  send  to  bring  ycnirlihesrii^ 
unto  Jerusalem;  and  if  it  be  meet  that  I  go  also^  thsy  thritgi 
with  me."  In  this  jmssaffe  we  find  a  contribution  eatfyi 
at  Corinth,  the  coital  of  Achaia,  for  the  Chrisdaiis  of 
salem;  we  find  also  a  hint  givw  of  the  possibility  of  St  FmI 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  himself,  afiber  he  had  paid  lua  virit  mt^ 
Achaia:  but  this  is  spoken  of  rather  as  a  possibility  thanaaaajr 
settled  intention;  for  his  first  thought  was,  ^*  Whowsoatwym 
shall  approve  by  your  letters,  them  will  I  wnd  to  bring  ywr 
libendity  to  Jerusalem:"  and  in  the  sixth  verse  he  addbw  ^Titk 
ye  may  bring  me  on  my  journey  whiiker^oev^r  I  go."  TUi 
Epistle  purports  to  be  written  after  St  Paul  had  beeai  aft  Co* 
rinth;  for  it  refers  throughout  to  what  he  had  done  and  said 
amongst  them  whilst  he  was  there.  The  expresaion,  therefioic^ 
<^  when  I  come,"  must  relate  to  a  second  visit;  against  wUdi 
visit  the  contribution  spoken  of  was  desired  to  be  in  readinos. 
But  thou^  the  contribution  in  Achaia  be  expressly  msa- 
tioned,  nothing  is  here  said  concerning  any  oontributiDD  ia 
Macedonia,  Turn,  therefore,  in  the  thira  place,  to  the  Seeond 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap,  viii,  ver.  1-^,  and  yon  will 
discover  the  particular  which  remains  to  be  sought  for:  ^'  Idfli^ 
over,  brethren,  we  do  you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God  bestoiirad 
on  the  churches  of  Macedonia;  how  that,  in  a  neat  trial  of 
affliction,  the  abundance  of  their  joy,  and  their  &ep  poverty, 
abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  Ubatility :  for  to  their  power, 
I  bear  record,  yea,  and  beyond  their  power,  they  were  wslliw 
of  themselves;  praying  us,  with  much  entr^^ty,  that  we  woofl 
receive  the  gift,  and  take  upon  us  the  fellowship  of  the  minis- 
tering to  the  saints."  To  which  add,  chap,  ix,  ver.  2—^  i 
know  the  forwardness  of  yoiu:  mind,  for  which  I  boaat  of  yoa 
to  them  of  Macedonia,  that  Achaia  was  ready  a  year  ago."  h 
this  Epistle  we  find  St  Paul  advanced  as  £ur  as  Maoedooia, 
upcm  tnat  second  visit  to  Corinth  which  he  promised  in  hit 
former  Epistle:  we  find  also,  in  the  passages  now  quoted  bm 
it,  that  a  contribution  was  going  on  m  Macedonia  at  the  saM 
time  with,  or  soon  however  following,  the  contribution  wUch 
was  made  in  Achaia;  but  for  whom  Uie  contribution  was  mdk 
does  not  appear  in  this  Emstle  at  all:  that  information  mnat 
be  supplied  from  the  first  Epistle. 


fi 
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n  thflvefere,  m%  lengthy  but  fetched  bom  three  different 
we  have  obtained  the  Beveral  circumstances  we  in^ 

after,  and  which  the  Epiade  to  the  Romana  brings  to* 
r,  viz.  a  contribution  in  Achaia  for  the  Christiana  of  Je- 
m;  a  contribution  in  Macedonia  for  the  same;  and  an 
idbing  journey  of  St  Paul  to  Jerusalem.  We  have  these 
Mlanoes — eacn  by  some  hint  in  the  passage  in  which  it 
itiiHied,  or  by  the  date  of  the  writing  in  mdch  the  pass- 
jcnrs— £zed  to  apartieular  time;  and  we  have  that  time 
out,  upon  examination,  to  be  in  all  the  waies  namely, 
the  dose  of  St  Paul's  second  visit  to  the  peninsula  of 
»•    This  is  an  instance  of  conformity  beyond  the  possi* 

I  will  venture  to  say,  of  random  wnting  to  produce.  I 
isert,  that  it  is  in  the  Im^hest  d^ree  improlmble  that  it 
1  have  been  the  effect  oi  contrivance  ana  design.  The 
■tion  of  design  amounts  to  this,  that  the  forger  of  the 
ie  to  the  Romans  inserted  in  it  the  passage  upon  which 
Mervations  are  founded,  for  the  purpose  of  givmg  colour 
I  Santery  by  the  appearance  oi  conformity  wiu  other 
gs  wnicn  were  then  extant.  I  reply,  in  the  first  place, 
u  he  did  this  to  countenance  his  forgery,  he  did  it  for 
Dpose  of  an  argument  which  would  not  strike  one  reader 

toousand.  Coincidences  so  circuitous  as  this  answer  not 
ids  of  lorgery — are  seldom,  I  believe,  attempted  by  it. 
I  second  pUce,  I  observe,  that  he  must  have  had  the  Acts 
I  Apostles,  and  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  be<- 
im  at  the  time.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (I  mean 
NUt  of  the  Acts  which  relates  to  this  period)  he  would 
found  the  journey  to  Jerusalem;  but  nothing  about  the 
bution.  In  the  furst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  would 
found  a  contribution  going  on  in  Achaia  for  the  Chris- 
if  Jerusalem,  and  a  distant  hint  of  the  possibility  of  the 
y ;  but  nothing  concerning  a  contribution  in  Macedonia. 
)  Second  Epistfe  to  die  Corinthians,  he  would  have  found 
ribution  in  Macedonia  accompanying  that  in  Achaia;  but 
imation  for  whom  either  was  intended,  and  not  a  wcnrd 

the  journey.  It  was  only  by  a  dose  and  attentive  collar 
f  the  three  writings,  that  he  could  have  picked  out  the 
istances  which  he  has  united  in  his  Epistle;  and  by  a 
lore  nice  examination,  that  he  could  nave  determined 
to  belong  to  the  same  period.     In  the  third  place,  I  re- 

what  diminishes  very  much  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  how 
and  connectedly  the  mention  of  tne  circumstances  in 
on,  vis.  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  occasion  of 
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that  journey,  arises  from  the  context,  **  Whensoeyer  I  tiibmy 
journey  into  Spain,  I  will  <*ome  to  you;  for  I  trust  to  see  300 
m  my  journey,  and  to  be  brought  on  my  way  thitherward  Vjf 
you,  if  first  I  be  somewhat  mled  with  your  company.  Bk 
now  I  go  unto  JeruseUem^  to  minister  unto  the  saints;  fit  H 
hath  pleased  tJiein  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  make  a  eertm 
contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  JenuaUm*  It 
hatlipleased  them  verily,  and  their  debtors  they  are;  for,  if 
the  Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  of  their  spiritual  thii^ 
their  duty  is  also  to  minister  unto  them  in  carnal  thii^ 
Wlien,  therefore,  I  have  performed  this,  and  have  sealed  thai 
to  this  fruit,  I  will  come  by  you  into  Spain.*'  Is  the  passage 
in  Italics  like  a  passage  foisted  in  for  an  extraneous  purpose? 
Does  it  not  arise  from  what  goes  before,  by  a  junction  as  ea^ 
as  any  example  of  writing  upon  real  business  can  fumisli? 
Could  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  that  St  Paul,  in  will- 
ing to  the  Romans,  should  speak  of  the  time  when  he  hoped 
to  visit  them ;  should  mention  the  business  which  then  detailed 
him;  and  that  he  purposed  to  set  forwards  upon  his  jounieyto 
them,  when  that  business  was  completed? 

No.  II. 

By  means  of  the  quotation  which  formed  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  number,  we  collect,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  RomaoB 
was  written  at  the  conclusion  of  St  Paul's  second  visit  to  the 
peninsula  of  Greece ;  but  this  we  collect,  not  from  the  Epistle 
itself,  nor  from  any  tiling  declared  concerning  the  time  and 
place  in  any  part  of  the  Epistle,  but  from  a  comparison  of  cir- 
cumstances referred  to  in  the  Epistle,  with  the  order  of  events 
recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  with  references  to  the  same  circudi- 
stances,  though  for  quite  different  purposes,  in  the  two  Epistlei 
to  the  Corinthians.  Now,  would  the  author  of  a  forgery,  who 
sought  to  gain  credit  to  a  spurious  letter  by  congruities,  de- 
pending upon  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  letter  was  sup- 
posed to  be  written,  have  left  that  time  and  place  to  be  made 
out,  in  a  manner  so  obscure  and  indirect  as  this  is?  If,  there- 
fore, coincidences  of  circumstances  can  be  pointed  out  in  this 
Epistle,  depending  upon  its  date,  or  the  place  where  it  was 
written,  whilst  that  date  and  place  are  only  ascertained  by 
other  circumstances,  such  coincidences  may  feirly  be  stated 
as  undesigned.     Under  this  head  I  adduce 

Chap,  xvi,  21-23 — '*  Timotheus,  my  workfellow,  and  Lu- 
cius, and  Jason,  and  Sosipater,  my  kinsmen,  salute  you.    I 
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ertius,  who  wrote  this  Epistle,  salute  you  in  the  Lord.  Gaius, 
ine  host)  and  of  the  whole  church,  saluteth  you ;  and  Quar- 
s^.a  brother."  With  this  passage  I  compare  Acts  xx,  4: 
And  there  accompanied  him  into  Asia,  Sopater  of  Berea; 
id^  of  the  Thessalonians,  Aristarchus,  and  Secundus^  and 
Qius  of  Derbe,  and  Timotheus;  and,  of  Asia,  Tychicus  and 
rophimus."  The  Epistle  to  the  llomans,  we  have  seen,  was 
ritten  just  before  St  Paul's  departure  from  Greece,  after  his 
oond  visit  to  that  peninsula:  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
lotetion  from  the  Acts  are  those  who  accompanied  him  in 
at  departure.  Of  seven  whose  names  are  joined  in  the  sa- 
tMl6on  of  the  church  of  Rome,  three,  viz.  Sosipater,  Gains, 
id  Tunothy,  are  proved,  by  this  passage  in  the  Acts,  to  have 
ien  with  St  Paul  at  the  time.  And  this  is,  perhaps,  as  much 
lincklence  as  could  be  expected  from  reality,  thougn  less,  I  am 
>C  to  think,  than  would  have  been  produced  by  design.  Four 
e  mentioned  in  the  Acts  who  are  not  joined  in  tne  saluta- 
ih;  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  probable,  that  there 
lould  be  many  attending  St  Paul  in  Greece,  who  knew  no- 
ing  of  the  converts  at  Rome,  nor  were  known  by  them.  In 
ce  manner,  ^veral  are  joined  in  the  salutation  who  are  not 
entioned  in  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  Acts.  This  also 
BS  to  be  expected.  The  occasion  of  mentioning  them  in  the 
cts  was  their  proceeding  with  St  Paul  upon  his  jouniey.  But 
e  may  be  sure  that  there  were  manv  eminent  Christians  with 
t  Paul  in  Greece,  besides  those  who  accompanied  him  into 
sia. 

But  if  any  one  shall  still  contend  that  a  forg^er  of  the  Epis- 
^  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  before  him,  and  having 

*  Of  these  Jason  is  one,  whiise  presence  upon  this  ooc&sion  is  tci*}'  natu- 
Qj  aooounted  for.  Jason  was  an  inhabitant  of  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia, 
d  entertained  St  Paul  in  his  house  upon  his  first  visit  to  that  country. 
eti  zvli,  7.  St  Paul,  upon  this  his  second  visit,  passed  through  Mace- 
nim  on  his  way  to  Greece,  and,  from  the  situation  of  llicssalonica,  most 
Bfly  through  tliat  city.  It  appears,  from  various  instances  in  the  Acts, 
hinre  been  the  practice  of  many  converts  to  attend  St  Paul  from  place  to 
He.  .  It  ia,  therefore,  highly  probable — I  mean  that  it  is  highly  consistent 
ith  the  account  in  the  histcny — that  Jasf)n,  according  to  that  account  a  zeal- 
■  disciple,  the  inliabltant  of  a  city  at  no  great  distance  from  Greece,  and 
rough  which,  as  it  should  seem,  St  Paul  had  lately  passed,  should  have 
ooiDpanled  St  Paul  into  Greece,  and  have  been  wldi  him  there  at  tiiis 
Be.  Lneios  is  another  name  in  the  Epistle.  A  very  slight  alteration 
pold  convert  AMutst  into  Aovumg  Lucius  into  Luke,  which  wou'd  produce 
I  additional  ooinridonce:  for,  if  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  history,  he 
18  with  St  Paul  at  the  time;  Inasmuch  as  describing  the  voyage  wliich 
ok  place  soon  after  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  the  historian  uses  the  first 
*fF€  sailed  away  from  Philippi."    Acts  nic,  (>. 
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iettled  tbtt  flehenie  of  writing  a  letter,  as  firom  St  Piuil,  m/m 
his  seoond  Tisit  into  Greece,  would  easily  think  of  Ae  eif^ 
dient  of  puttimr  in  the  names  of  those  persons  whot^ypesrerf 
to  be  witn  St  Paul  at  the  time,  as  an  obvions  recommeiidbh 
tion  of  the  impostore — I  then  repeat  my  observations;  fin^ 
that  he  would  nave  made  the  catdogue  more  complete;  lArf 
secondly,  that  with  this  contrivance  in  his  thoughts,  it  i9m 
certainly  his  business,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  artifoi^ 
to  have  stated  in  the  body  of  the  Epistle,  that  Ptal  was  it 
Oreece  when  he  wrote  it,  and  that  he  was  diere  upon  aseeofei 
visit.  Neither  of  which  he  has  done,  either  directly,  or  evei 
so  as  to  be  discoverable  by  any  circumstance  found  m  die  mh 
rative  delivered  in  the  Acts« 

Under  the  same  head,  viz.  of  coincidences  dependii^  upoa 
date,  I  cite  from  the  Epistle  the  following  salutation: — **(md 
Priscilla  and  Aquila,  my  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  ham^ 
for  my  Ufe,  laid  down  their  own  necks;  unto  whom,  not  oshf 
I  give  thanks,  but  also  all  the  diurches  of  the  OentSei. 
Cmip.  xvi,  3. — It  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Ast 
Priscilla  and  Aoquila  nad  originally  been  inhabitants  of  Rome; 
for  we  read.  Acts  xviii,  2,  that  ^^  Paul  found  a  certain  Jew, 
named  Aquila,  lately  come  from  Italy,  with  his  wife  PriseilH 
because  that  Claudius  had  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from 
Rome,"     They  were  connected,  therefore,  with  the  place  ts 
which  the  salutations  are  sent.     That  is  one  coincidence;  an- 
other is  the  following: — St  Paul  became  acquainted  tridi 
these  persons  at  Connth  during  his  first  visit  into  Greece. 
They  accompanied  him  upon  his  return  into  Asia;  were  setded 
for  some  time  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xviii,  19-26,  and  appear  to 
have  been  with  St  Paul  when  he  wrote  from  that  place  Ui 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  xvi,  19.     Not  long 
after  the  writing  of  which  Epistle,  St  Paul  went  from  Ephesai 
into  Macedonia,  and,  ^^  after  he  had  gone  over  thoseparts," 
proceeded  from  thence  upon  his  second  visit  into  Greece; 
during  which  visit,  or  rather  at  the  conduaon  of  it,  the  EA* 
tie  to  the  Romans,  as  hath  been  shown,  was  vrritten.     we 
have  therefore  the  time  of  St  Paul's  residence  at  Ephesns,  af- 
ter he  had  written  to  the  Corinthians,  the  time  taken  up  by 
his  progress  through  Macedonia  (which  is  indefinite,  and  ms 
probably  considerable),  and  his  three  months'  abode  in  Greece; 
we  have  the  sum  of  these  three  periods  allowed  for  Aqida 
and  Priscilla  going  back  to  Rome,  so  as  to  be  there  when  the 
E{nstle  before  us  was  written.     Now  what  this  quotation  leads 
us  to  observe  is,  the  danger  of  scattering  names  and  cireoi- 
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taiees  in  wiitingi  like  the  preMnt,  how  implicated  thejr  often 
mnitk  dates  and  places,  and  that  nothing  out  tnidi  can  pre- 
Mnt  eoBOBtency.    Had  the  notea  of  time  in  the  Epistle  to 
tht  fiomans  fixed  the  writing  of  it  to  any  date  prior  to  St 
Pinl'a  fint  reiidenoe  at  Corinth,  the  sahitation  of  Aquila  and 
EViiQlla  wodd  ha?B  oontradicted  the  history,  because  it  would 
laie  been  prior  to  his  acquaintance  with  diese  persons.     K 
hs  antes  of  time  had  fixed  it  to  any  period  during  that  resi- 
hacs  ad  Corinth,  during  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  when  he 
bst  letamed  out  of   &reeoe,  during  his  stay  at  Antioch, 
risther  hewmit  down  to  Jerusalem^  or  during  ms  second  pro- 
wm  tfanwgh  the  Lesser  Asia,  upon  whidi  he  proceeded  irom 
Mitioehy  an  equal  contradiction  would  have  been  incurred;  be- 
BSBse,  fiRom  Acts  zviii,  2,  18,  19,  26,  it  appears,  that  during 
bU  lids  time  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  either  along  with  St 
i^ud,  or  were  abiding  at  Ephesus.     Lastly,  had  the  notes  of 
the  in  this  Epistle,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  perfectly  ind- 
telsl,  oompared  with  the  notes  of  time  in  the  fust  Epistle  to 
dtt  Corinthians,  which  are  equally  incidental,  fixed  this  Epis- 
thlo  be  either  contemporary  with  that,  or  prior  to  it,  a  smii- 
hf  contradiction  would  have  ensued;  because,  first,  when  the 
^Me  to  the  Corinthians  was  written,  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
VMS  along  with  St  Paul,  as  they  joined  in  the  salutations  of 
AMduirdi,  1  Cor.  xvi,  19;  and  because,  secondlv,  the  his- 
toid does  not  allow  us  to  suppose,  that  between  tne  time  of 
4«r  beeoming  aoouainted  with  St  Paul,  and  the  time  of  St 
IW*s  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  could 
isie  gone  to  Rome,  so  as  to  have  been  saluted  in  an  Epistle 
tothat  city;  and  then  come  back  to  St  Paul  at  Ephesus,  so  as 
b  he  joined  with  him  in  salutingthe  church  of  Corinth.     As 
tis^  sul  things  are  consistent.    The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
even  to  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  be- 
lt speaks  of  a  contribution  in  Achaia  being  completed, 
lUch  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap,  viii,  is 
tAf  soliciting.     It  is  sufficiently,  therefore,  posterior  to  the 
l&M  Emstle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  allow  time  in  the  interval 
3C  Aomla  and  Prisdlla's  return  from  Ephesus  to  Rome. 

Bmie  we  dismiss  these  two  persons,  we  may  take  notice  of 
ho  .Isnte  of  commendation  in  which  St  Paul  describes  them, 
nd  of  the  agreement  of  that  encomium  with  the  history: — ^^  Mv 
iSiMia  in  Christ  Jesus,  vAo  have  for  my  life  laid  down  their 
mml^i  mto  whom  not  only  I  give  thanks,  but  also  all  the 
MS  of  tho  Gentiles."  In  the  eighteenth  cluq)ter  of  the 
WO  aie  inibrmed,  that  Aqinla  and  Priscilla  were  Jews; 
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that  St  Paul  first  met  with  them  at  Corinth;  that  for  some 
time  he  abode  in  the  same  house  with  them;  that  St  VwiYs 
contention  at  Corinth  was  with  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  at 
first  *^  opposed  and  blasphemed,  and  afterwards  with  one  ac> 
cord  raised  an  insurrection  against  him;"  that  Aquilai  and 
Priscilia  adhered,  we  may  conclude,  to  St  Paul  tliiougfaoat 
this  whole  contrast ;  for,  when  he  left  the  dty^  they  went  with 
him.  Acts  xviii,  18.     Under  these  dbrcumstances,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  should  be  involved  in  the  dangers  and  per- 
secutions which   St  Paul  underwent  from  the  Jews,  hmag 
themselves  Jews;  and,  by  adhering  to  St  Paul  in  this  dis- 
pute, deserters,  as  they  would  be  accounted,  of  the  Jewiili 
cause.     Farther,  as  they,  though  Jews,  were  assisting  to  St 
Paul  in  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  at  Corinth,  they  had  taken 
a  decided  part  in  the  great  controversy  of  that  day — the  ad- 
mission of  the  Gentiles  to  a  parity  of  religious  sitiuition  with 
the  Jews.     For  tliis  conduct  alone,  if  there  was  no  other  rea> 
son,  they  may  seem  to  have  been  entitled  to  '^  thanks  from 
the  churches  of  the  Gentiles."     They  were  Jews  taking  part 
with  Gentiles.    Yet  is  all  this  so  indirectly  intimated,  or  rather 
so  much  of  it  left  to  inference,  in  the  account  given  in  the 
Acts,  that  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  a  forger  either  cooU 
or  would  have  drawn  his  representation  from  thence;  and  still  ii 
less  probable  do  I  think  it,  that,  without  having^  seen  the  Acts,  n 
he  could,  by  mere  accident,  and  without  truth  for  his  guides  [i 
have  delivered  a  representation  so  conformable  to  the  circiiffl- 
stances  there  recorded. 

The  two  congruities  last  adduced  depended  upon  the  time 
— the  two  following  regard  the  place — of  the  Epistle. 

1.  Chap,  xvi,  23,  ^^  Erastus,  the  chamberlain  of  the  city, 
saluteth  you" — of  what  city  ?  We  have  seen — that  is,  we  hsff 
inferred  from  circimistances  found  in  the  Epistle,  compered 
with  circumstances  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  aiid  io 
the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians — that  our  Epistle  waswiit^ 
ten  during  St  Paul's  second  visit  to  the  peninsula  of  Greeee. 
Again,  as  St  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  1 
Cor.  xvi,  3,  speaks  of  a  collection  going  on  in  thatcitV)  and  of 
liis  desire  that  it  might  be  ready  against  he  came  thither,  and 
as  in  this  Epistle  he  speaks  of  that  collection  being  ready,  it 
follows  that  the  Epistle  was  written  either  whilst  he  was  al 
Corinth,  or  after  he  had  been  there.  Thirdly,  since  St  P^ 
speaks  in  this  Epistle  of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  as  about  inr 
stantly  to  take  place;  and  as  we  learn.  Acts  xx,  3,  that  his  de- 
sign and  attempt  was  to  sail  upon  that  journey  immediatehr 
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from  Greece,  properly  so  called,  i.e.  as  disting^shed  from 
Macedonia — it  is  prolmble  that  he  was  in  this  country  when 
he  wrote  the  Epistle,  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  as  upon 
the  eve  of  settin<^  out.  If  in  Greece,  he  was  most  likely  at 
Corinth;  for  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  show  that 
the  principal  end  of  his  cominir  iuto  Greece  was  to  visit  that 
dty,  where  he  had  founded  a  church.  Certainly  we  know  no 
place  in  Greece  in  which  his  presence  was  so  probable:  at 
least,  the  placing  of  him  at  Corinth  satisfies  every  circum- 
stance. JSow,  that  Erastus  was  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth,  or 
had  some  connexion  with  Corinth,  is  rendered  a  fair  subject  of 
presumption,  by  that  which  is  accidentally  said  of  him  m  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy»  chap,  iv,  20,  ^^  Erastus  abode  at 
Corinth"  St  Paul  complains  of  his  solitude,  and  is  telling 
Timothy  what  was  become  of  his  companions:  '^  Erastus  abode 
at  Corinth;  but  Trophimus  have  1  left  at  Miletum,  sick." 
Erastus  was  one  of  those  who  had  attended  St  Paul  in  his  tra- 
vels, Acts,  xix,  22;  and  when  those  travels  had,  upon  some  oc- 
casion, broufi^ht  our  Apostle  and  his  train  to  Corinth,  Erastus 
itaid  there,  tor  no  reason  so  probable  as  that  it  was  his  home. 
I  allow  that  this  coincidence  is  not  so  precise  as  some  others, 
yet  I  think  it  too  clear  to  lie  produced  by  accident;  for,  of  the 
many  places  which  this  same  Epistle  has  assigned  to  different 
penons,  and  the  innumerable  ottiers  which  it  might  Iiave  men- 
tioned, how  came  it  to  fix  upon  Corinth  for  Erastus  ?  And, 
as  &r  as  it  is  a  coincidence,  it  is  certainly  undesigned  on  the 
part  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans;  because  he 
nas  not  toM  us  of  what  city  Erastus  was  the  chamberlain; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  from  what  city  the  Epistle  was 
written,  the  setting  forth  of  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  display  of  the  coincidence,  if  any  such  display  had  been 
thought  of:  nor  could  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy 
leave  Erastus  at  Corinth,  from  any  thing  he  might  have  read 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  because  Corinth  is  no  where  in 
that  Epistle  mentioned,  either  by  name  or  description. 

2.  Chap,  xvi,  1~3,  *'  I  commend  unto  vou  Phcebe,  our 
sister,  which  is  a  servant  of  the  church  which  is  at  Cenchrea, 
that  ye  receive  her  in  the  Lord,  as  becometh  ssunts,  and  that 
ye  assist  her  in  whatsoever  business  she  hath  need  of  you:  for 
she  hath  been  a  succourer  of  many,  and  of  myself  also. '  Cen- 
chrea adjoined  to  Corinth;  St  Paul,  therefore,  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  letter,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  woman 
whom  he  thus  recommends.  But,  further,  that  St  Paul  had 
before  this  been  at  Cenchrea  itself,  appears  from  tlie  eighteenth 
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chapter  of  the  Acts;  and  appears  by  a  drcumstanoe  as  ioci- 
dental,  and  as  unlike  desini,  as  any  that  can  be  imagined. 
^*  Paul  after  this  tarried  there  (viz.  at  Corinth^  yet  a  good 
while,  and  then  took  his  leave  of  the  brethren,  and  sailed  thenet 
into  Syria,  and  with  him  Prisdlla  and  Aquila,  havim^  shoni 
his  head  in  CeficArea,  for  he  had  a  vow,"  JiLviii,  18.    The  shav- 
ing of  the  head  denoted  the  expiration  of  the  Nazaiitic  vow. 
Tne  historian,  therefore,  by  the  mention  of  this  ctrcumstanee^ 
virtually  tells  us  that  St  Paul's  vow  was  expired  before  he  set 
forward  upon  his  voyai^,  having  deferred  probably  his  depar- 
ture until  he  should  be  released  from  the  restrictions  unkr 
which  his  vow  laid  him.     Shall  we  say  that  the  author  of  die 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  feigned  this  anecdote  of  St  Paul  at  Cen- 
chrea,  because  he  had  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that 
*^  Phoebe,  a  servant  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea,  had  been  i 
succourer  of  many,  and  of  him  also?"  Or,  shall  we  say  that  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  out  of  his  own  imagioir 
tion,  created  Phoebe,  ^^  a  servant  of  the  church  at  Cemema!* 
because  he  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  .^x>stles  that  Paul  bii 
^^  shorn  his  head"  in  that  place  ? 

No.  III. 

Chap,  i,  13,  "  Now  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  breth- 
ren, that  oftentimes  I  purposed  to  come  unto  yau^  but  was  let 
hitherto,  that  I  mi^ht  have  some  fruit  among  you  also,  evenai 
among  other  Gentiles."  Again,  xv,  23,  24,  25,  28,  "But  now 
having  no  more  place  in  these  parts,  and  having  a  great  delare 
these  many  years  (iroXXa,  oftentimes)  to  come  unto  you;  yifi/fet' 
soever  I  take  my  journey  into  Spain,  I  will  come  to  you:  for 
I  trust  to  see  you  in  my  journey,  and  to  be  brought  on  wj 
way  thitherward  by  you; — but  now  I  go  unto  Jerusalem,  to 
minister  to  the  saints. — When,  therefore,  I  have  performed 
this,  and  have  sealed  to  them  this  fruit,  I  will  come  by  yoo 
into  Spain." 

Witn  these  passages,  compare  Acts  xix,  21,  "  After  these 
things  were  ended  (viz.  at  Ephesus),  Paul  purposed  in  die 
spirit,  when  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to 
go  to  Jerusalem;  saying.  After  I  have  been  there,  I  must  aisp 
see  Rome." 

Let  it  be  observed  that  our  Epistle  purports  to  have  been  writ- 
ten at  the  conclusion  of  St  Paul's  secoiul  journey  into  Greece; 
and  that  the  quotation  from  the  Acts  contains  worda  said  to 
have  been  spoken  by  St  Paul  at  Ephesus,  some  time  before  be 
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forwards  upon  that  journey.  Now  I  contend  that  it  is  im^ 
able  that  two  independent  fictions  should  have  attributed  to 
E^ul  the  same  purpose,  especially  a  purpose  so  specific  and 
ticalar  as  this,  which  was  not  merely  a  fi^neral  deugn  of 
dng  Rome  after  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and 
laia,  and  after  he  had  performed  a  voyage  from  these  coun- 
i  to  Jerusalem.  The  conformity  between  the  history  and 
E^HStle  is  perfect.  In  the  first  quotation  from  the  Enistle^ 
find  that  a  design  of  visiting  Rome  had  long  dwelt  m  the 
Mtie's  mind:  in  the  quotation  from  the  Acts,  we  find  that 
gn  expressed  a  conskierable  time  before  the  Epistle  was 
ten.  In  the  history,  we  find  that  the  plan  whicn  St  Paul 
.fimned,  was  to  pass  dunougrh  Macedonia  and  Achaia;  after 
t,  to  go  to  Jerusalem;  and,  when  he  had  finished  his  visit 
re^  to  sail  for  Rome.  When  the  Epistle  was  written,  he 
executed  so  much  of  his  plan,  as  to  have  passed  through 
Dedonia  and  Achaia;  and  was  preparing  to  pursue  the  re- 
nder of  it,  by  speedily  setting  out  towaids  Jerusalem:  and 
Us  point  of  his  travels  he  teUs  his  friends  at  Rome,  that, 
n  he  had  completed  the  business  which  carried  him  to  Je- 
Jem,  he  would  come  to  them.  Secondly,  I  say  that  the 
f  inspection  of  the  passages  will  satisfy  us  that  they  were 
mane  up  from  one  another. 

'  Whensoever  I  take  my  journey  into  Spain,  I  will  come 
"on;  for  I  trust  to  see  you  in  my  journey,  and  to  be  brought 
my  way  thitherward  by  you:  but  now  I  go  unto  Jerus»- 
,  to  minister  to  the  saints.  When,  therefore,  I  have  per- 
sed  this,  and  have  sealed  to  them  this  fruit,  I  will  come  by 
into  Spain." — This  from  the  Epistle. 
'  Paul  proposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had  passed  through 
oedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem;  saving,  After  I 
e  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome." — This  m>m  the  Acts, 
f  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  was  taken  from  that  in  the 
a,  why  was  Spain  put  in  ?  If  the  passage  in  the  Acts 
i  taken  from  that  in  the  Epistle,  why  was  Spain  left  out  ? 
he  two  passages  were  unknown  to  each  other,  nothing  can 
lont  for  their  conformity  but  truth.  Whether  we  suppose 
history  and  the  Epistle  to  be  alike  fictitious,  or  the  history 
le  true,  but  the  letter  spurious,  or  the  letter  to  be  genuine 
the  Idstory  a  fable,  the  meeting  with  this  circumstance 
loth,  if  neither  borrowed  it  from  the  other,  is,  upon  all  these 
positions,  equally  inexplicable. 
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No.  IV. 


The  following  quotation  I  offer  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  a  geographical  eoinddence,  of  so  much  importance,  that 
Dr  Lwlner  considered  it  as  a  confirmation  of  the  whole  history 
6f  St  Paul's  travels. 

Chap.  XV,  19,  *'  So  that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about 
unto  lUyricum,  I  have  fully  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

I  do  not  think  that  these  words  necessarily  import  that  St 
Paul  had  penetrated  into  Illyricum,  or  preached  the  Grospel  in 
that  province;  but  rather  tluit  he  had  oome  to  the  confines  of 
Illyncum,  (a^x^  nr  iXXt^nur,  i.e.  unto,  or  as/ew,  as  IUyriam\ 
and  that  these  confines  were  the  external  boundary  of  his  tisr 
vels.  St  Paul  considers  Jerusalem  as  the  centre,  and  is  here 
viewing  the  circumference  to  which  his  travels  extended.  Tlie 
form  of  expression  in  the  original  conveys  this  idea — oecv  *l%^u9aL^ 
7MI  »u«X^  (MXj^iTit  iXXu^Aur,  i,e,/rom  Jerusalem^  and  in  a  cirdty 
unto  Illyricum.  Illyricum  was  the  part  of  this  circle  which  he 
mentions  in  an  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  because  it  lay  in  a  direc- 
tion from  Jerusalem  towards  that  city,  and  pointed  out  to  the 
Ronu^n  readers  the  nearest  place  to  uem,  to  which  his  travels 
from  Jerusalem  had  brought  him.  The  name  of  :Illyricum 
no  where  occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  no  suspidoUf 
therefore,  can  be  conceived  that  the  mention  of  it  was  borrowed 
from  thence.  Yet  I  think  it  appears,  from  these  same  Actfl, 
that  St  Paul,  before  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  had  reached  the  confines  of  Illyricum ;  or,  however, 
that  he  might  have  done  so,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  ac- 
count there  delivered.  Illyricum  adjoins  upon  Macedonia; 
measuring  from  Jerusalem  towards  Rome,  it  hes  close  behind 
it.  If,  therefore,  St  Paul  traversed  the  whole  country  of  Ma- 
cedonia, the  route  would  necessarily  bring  him  to  the  confines 
of  Illyricum,  and  these  confines  would  be  described  as  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  journey.  Now  the  account  of  St  Paul's  second 
visit  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  is  contained  in  these  words: 
<^  He  departed  for  to  go  into  Macedonia;  and  when  he  had 
gone  over  these  partSy  and  had  given  them  much  exhortation, 
he  came  into  Greece." — Acts  xx,  2.  This  account  allows,  or 
rather  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  St  Paul,  in  going  over  Macedo- 
nia(&fXtfivv  ra  (Hfffi  txuva^  passing  through  these  ptzrts),  had  passed 
so  far  to  the  west,  as  to  come  into  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  were  contiguous  to  Illyricum,  if  he  did  not  enter  into 
Illyricum  itself.     The  history,  therefore,  and  the  Epistle  so 
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fiu*  agree,  and  the  agreement  is  much  strengthened  by  a  coin- 
cidence of  time.  At  the  time  the  Epistle  \vas  written,  St  Paul 
might  say,  in  conformity  with  the  history,  that  he  had  *^  come 
into  Illyricum;"  much  before  that  time,  he  could  not  have  said 
bo;  for,  upon  his  former  journey  to  Macedonia,  his  route  is 
laid  down  from  the  time  of  his  landing  at  Philippi  to  his  sail- 
ing from  Corinth.  We  trace  him  from  Philippi  to  Amphipo- 
lis  and  Apollonia;  fit>m  thence  to  Thessaloidca;  from  Thessa- 
lonica  to  Berea;  from  Berea  to  Athens;  and  from  Athens, to 
Corinth:  which  tract  confines  him  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula^  and  therefore  keeps  him  all  the  while  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  Ulyricum.  Upon  his  second  visit  to  Ma- 
cedonia, the  history,  we  have  seen,  leaves  him  at  liberty.  It 
most  have  been,  therefore,  upon  that  second  ^dsit,  if  at  all, 
that  he  approached  Illyricum;  and  this  visit,  we  know,  almost 
immediately  preceded  the  writing  of  the  Epistle.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  the  Apostle  should  refer  to  a  journey  that  was  fresh  in 
hia  thoughts. 

No.  V. 

Chap«  XV,  30,  "  Now,  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Clinst's  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye 
strive  together  with  me  iu  your  prayers  to  God  for  roe,  that  I 
may  be  adivered  fr^m  them  that  do  not  believe  in  Judssa.'* — 
With  this  compare  Acts  xx,  22,  23. 

**  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  imto  Jerusalem, 
not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befal  me  there,  save  that 
die  Holy  Gnost  witnesseth  in  every  city,  sapng  that  bonds 
and  afflictions  abide  me." 

I^t  it  be  remarked,  that  it  is  the  same  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem which  is  spoken  of  in  these  two  passages;  that  the  Epistle 
was  written  immediately  before  St  Paul  set  forwards  upon  this 

t'oomey  from  Achaia;  that  the  words  in  the  Acts  were  uttered 
vy  him  when  he  had  proceeded  in  that  journey  as  &r  as  Mi- 
letus, in  LfCsser  Asia.  This  being  remembered,  I  observe  that 
the  two  passages,  without  any  resemblance  between  them  that 
oould  induce  us  to  suspect  that  they  were  borrowed  from  one 
another,  represent  the  state  of  St  Paul's  mind,  with  respect  to 
the  event  of  the  journey,  in  terms  of  substantial  agreement. 
They  both  express  his  sense  of  danger  in  the  approaching 
visit  to  Jerusalem:  they  both  express  the  doubt  which  dwelt 
upon  his  thoughts  concerning  what  might  there  beM  him. 
When^  in  his  Epistle,  he  entreats  the  Roman  Christians,  "  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  to 
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Strive  together  with  him  in  their  [Huyers  to  God  for  UsBy  that 
he  mieht  be  delivered  firom  them  wmeh  do  not  believe  in  Iv- 
dfta,"  he  sufficientlv  confesses  his  fears*  In  the  Acts  of  die 
Apostles  we  see  in  him  the  same  apprehensions^  and  the  same 
uncertainty :  *M  go  bound  in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  know- 
ing the  things  that  shall  be&l  me  tnere."  The  only  diflferenoe 
is,  that  in  the  history  bis  thoughts  are  more  inclined  to  des- 
pondency than  in  the  Ejnstle.  In  the  Epistle,  he  retains  Ui 
hope  *^  that  he  should  come  unto  them  with  joy  by  the  will  of 
God;"  in  the  history,  his  mind  yields  to  the  reflection^  ^^dttt 
the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  eveiy  city  that  bonds  and  afflb- 
rions  awaited  him/'  Now  that  his  fears  should  be  ffveater, 
and  hb  hopes  less,  in  this  stage  of  his  journey  than  wnen  he 
wrote  his  Epistle,  that  is,  when  he  first  set  out  upon  it,  ii  no 
other  alteration  than  might  well  be  e!n>ccted;  since  those  pro- 
phetic intimations  to  which  he  refers,  wnen  he  says,  **  the  nxAj 
Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city,"  had  probably  been  received 
byium  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  and  were  probably  SKOiilar 
to  what  we  know  he  received  in  the  remaining  part  of  it  at 
Tyre,  xxi,  4 ;  and  afterwards  from  Agabus  at  Caesarea,  xxi,  U. 

No.  VI. 

There  is  another  stnmg  remark  arising  from  the  same  paaa- 
age  in  the  Epistle;  to  make  which  understood,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  state  the  passage  over  again,  and  somewhat  more  at 
length. 

^^  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake, 
and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together  with  me 
in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me,  that  I  may  be  delivered  from 
them  that  do  not  believe  in  Judsea — that  I  may  come  oato 
you  with  joy  by  the  will  of  God,  and  may  with  you  be  re- 
freshed." 

I  desire  the  reader  to  call  to  mind  that  part  of  St  Pad's 
history  which  took  place  after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  and 
which  employs  the  seven  last  chapters  of  the  Acts;  and  I  buiU 
upon  it  tnis  observation — that  supposing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Komans  to  have  been  a  forgery,  ana  the  author  of  the  foreeiy 
to  have  had  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  before  him,  and  to  have 
there  seen  that  St  Paul,  in  fact,  ^^  was  not  delivered  from  the 
imbelieving  Jews,"  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  taken  in^ 
to  custody  at  Jerusalem,  and  brought  to  Rome  a  prisoner — it 
is  next  to  impossible  that  he  should  have  made  St  P^  ex- 
press expectations  so  contrary  to  what  he  saw  had  been  ibB 
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snt;  a*d  utter  prayers,  with  apparent  hopes  of  success,  which 
mint  have  known  were  frustrated  in  the  issue. 
This  single  consideration  convinces  me,  that  no  concert  or 
i£ederacy  whatever  subsisted  between  the  Epistle  and  the 
!te  of  the  Apostles;  and  that  whatever  coincidences  have 
3D  or  can  be  pointed  out  between  them,  are  unsophisticated, 
i  are  the  result  of  truth  and  reality.  It  also  convinces  me. 
It  the  Epistle  was  written  not  only  in  St  Paul's  lifetime, 
fc  before  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem;  for  the  important  events 
Btiiig  to  him  which  took  place  after  his  arrival  at  that  city, 
ist  have  been  known  to  the  Christian  community  soon  after 
ly  happened:  they  form  the  most  public  part  of  his  history. 
It  had  they  been  known  to  the  author  of  the  Epistle — ^in 
ler  words,  had  they  then  taken  place  the  passage  which  we 
re  quoted  from  the  Epistle  would  not  have  oeen  found  there. 

No.  VII. 

ffow  proceed  to  state  the  conformity  which  exists,  between 
»  azgument  of  this  Epistle  and  the  history  of  its  reputed 
tfaor.  It  is  enough  for  this  purpose  to  observe,  that  the  ob- 
t  of  the  Epistle,  that  is,  of  the  argumentative  part  of  it, 
s  to  place  the  Gentile  convert  upon  a  parity  oi  situation 
th  the  Jewish,  in  respect  of  his  relii^ious  condition,  and  his 
ik  in  the  divine  favour.  The  Epistle  supports  this  point 
a  variety  of  arguments;  such  as,  that  no  man  of  either  de- 
iption  was  justified  by  die  works  of  the  law — for  this  plain 
ison,  that  no  man  had  performed  them;  that  it  became 
arefore  necessary  to  appoint  another  medium  or  condition  of 
tification,  in  which  new  medium  the  Jewish  peculiarity  was 
irged  and  lost;  that  Abraham's  own  justification  was  anterior 
£e  law,  and  independent  of  it;  that  the  Jewish  converts  were 
consider  the  law  as  now  dead,  and  themselves  as  married  to 
other;  that  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak 
nough  the  flesh,  God  had  done  by  sending  his  Son;  that 
m1  had  rejected  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  had  substituted 
their  place  a  society  of  believers  in  Christ,  collected  indiffe- 
itly  from  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Soon  after  the  writing  of  this 
listie,  St  Paul,  agreeably  to  the  intention  intimated  in  the 
)i8tle  itself,  took  ms  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  day  after 
arrived  there,  he  was  introduced  to  the  church.  What 
wed  at  this  interview  is  thus  related,  Acts  xxi,  19:  ^^  When 
had  saluted  them,  he  declared  particularly  what  things  God 
d  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  mmbtry ;  and,  when 
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thoy  heard  it,  they  glorified  the  Liord;  and  said  linto  Um^ 
Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  ai^ 
which  believe;  and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law;  and  they 
are  informed  of  thee,  that  thou  teachestall  the  Jews  which  are 
among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying,  that  they  oogb 
not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to  walk  after  the  cii»- 
toms."  St  Paul  disclaimed  the  charge;  but  there  must  haye 
been  something  to  have  led  to  it.  Now  it  is  only  to  suppoie 
that  St  Paul  openly  professed  the  principles  which  the  E^NStle 
contains:  that,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  had  uttered 
the  sentiments  which  he  is  here  made  to  write;  and  the  matter 
is  accounted  for.  Concerning  the  accusation  which  public 
rumour  had  brought  against  him  to  Jerusalem,  I  will  not  say 
that  it  was  just;  but  I  will  say,  that  if  he  was  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  before  us,  and  if  his  preaching  was  consistent  with 
his  writing,  it  was  extremely  natural:  for  though  it  be  not  a 
necessary,  surely  it  is  an  easy  inference,  that  if  the  Gentile 
convert,  who  did  not  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  held  as  a(t 
vantageous  a  situation  in  his  religious  interests  as  the  Jewish 
convert  who  did,  there  could  be  no  strong  reason  for  observioff 
that  law  at  all.  The  remonstrance,  therefore,  of  the  churctt 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  report  which  occasioned  it,  were  foonctod 
in  no  very  violent  misconstruction  of  the  Apostle's  doctrine. 
His  reception  at  Jerusalem  was  exactly  what  I  should  have 
expected  the  author  of  this  Epistle  to  have  met  with.  I  am 
entitled,  therefore,  to  argue,  that  a  separate  narrative  of  ef- 
fects experienced  by  St  Paul,  similar  to  what  a  person  might 
be  expected  to  experience  who  held  the  doctrines  advanced  in 
this  Epistle,  forms  a  proof  that  he  did  hold  these  doctrines; 
and  that  the  Epistle  bearing  his  name,  in  which  such  doctrinei 
are  laid  down,  actually  proceeded  from  him. 

No.  VIII. 

This  number  is  supplemental  to  the  former.  I  propose  to 
point  out  in  it  two  particulars  in  the  conduct  of  the  argiunent, 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  historical  circumstances  under  whidi 
the  Epistle  was  written;  wliich  yet  are  free  from  all  appear- 
ance of  contrivance,  and  which  it  would  not,  I  think^  nave 
entered  into  the  mind  of  a  sophist  to  contrive. 

1.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  relates  to  the  same  gen- 
eral question  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  St  Paul  nad 
founded  the  church  of  Galatia:  at  Rome  he  had  never  been. 
Observe  now  a  difference  in  his  manner  of  treating  of  the  same 
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Object, 'corresponding  with  this  difference  in  his  situation.  In 
tiie  Epistle  to  the  Gsuatians,  he  puts  the  point  in  a  great  mea- 
Bure  upon  authority:  *^  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed 
from  mm  that  called  you  into  the  e^race  of  Christ,  unto  an- 
other Gospel." — Gal.  i,  6.  **  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the 
Gospel  which  was  preached  of  me,  is  not  after  man;  for  I 
Bother  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it  but  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." — Chap,  i,  11,  12.  "  I  am  afraid 
o£  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain." — ^iv, 
11,  12.  ^*  I  desire  to  be  present  with  you  now,' — for  I  stand 
ID  doubt  of  you." — ^iv,  20,  ^^  Behold,  I,  Paul,  say  unto  you, 
that  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.^' — 
V,  2.  **  This  persuasion  cometh  not  of  him  that  called  you." 
— ^v,  .8.  This  is  the  style  in  which  he  accosts  the  Galatians. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  converts  of  Rome,  where  his  authority 
'WBB  not  established,  nor  his  person  known,  he  puts  the  same 
points  entirely  upon  argument.  The  perusal  of  the  Epistle 
will  prove  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  reader;  and  as  the 
observation  relates  to  the  whole  contents  of  the  Epistle,  I  for- 
bear adducing  separate  extracts.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  we 
faaTe  pointed  out  a  distinction  in  the  two  Epistles,  suifed  to 
the  relation  in  which  the  author  stood  to  his  different  corres- 
pondents. 

Another  adaptation,  and  somewhat  of  the  same  kind,  is  the 
blowing: — 

2.  The  Jews,  we  know,  were  very  numerous  at  Rome,  and 
probably  formed  a  principal  part  amongst  the  new  converts; 
flo  mudi  so,  that  the  Christians  seem  to  have  been  known  at 
Home  rather  as  a  denomination  of  Jews  than  as  any  thing 
dse.  In  an  Epistle,  consequently,  to  the  Roman  believers, 
the  pmnt  to  be  endeavoured  after  by  St  Paul,  was  to  reconcile 
the  Jewish  converts  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Gentiles  were 
admitted  by  God  to  a  parity  of  religious  situation  with  them- 
selves, and  that  without  their  being  bound  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  The  Gentile  converts  would  probably  accede  to  this 
opinion  very  readily.  In  this  Epistle,  therefore,  though  di- 
rected to  the  Roman  church  in  general,  it  is  in  truth  a  Jew 
writing  to  Jews.  Accordingly  you  will  take  notice,  that  as 
often  as  his  argument  leads  him  to  say  any  thing  derogatory 
firom  the  Jewisn  institution,  he  constantly  follows  it  bv  a  soft- 
ening clause.  Having  (ii,  28)  pronounced,  not  much  to  the 
satifflu^on  of  the  native  Jews,  ^'  that  he  is  not  a  Jew  which 
is  one  outwardly,  neither  that  circumcision  which  is  outward 
in  the  flesh;"  he  adds  inmiediately  (iii,  1),  ^'What  advan- 
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tage  then  hath  the  Jew,  or  what  profit  is  there  in  circmnci- 
aioQ?  Much  every  way!*     Having,  in  the  third  chapter,  fene 
28,  brought  his  argument  to  this  formal  conclusion,  '^  thalt 
man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,"  lie 
presently  subjoins,  verse  31,  ^^  Do  we  then  make  void  ^  law 
dirough  faith?    God  forbid  I   Yea,  toe  establish  the  Una"  In 
the  seventh  chapter,  when  in  the  sixth  verse  he  had  advamwl 
the  bold  assertion,  ^^  that  now  we  are  delivered  from  the  liw, 
that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held;"  in  the  very  next  vene 
he  comes  in  with  this  healine  question,  ^^  What  shall  we  mj 
then?     Is  the  law  sin?    God  forbid!   Nay,  I  had  not  knovB 
sin  but  by  the  law."   Having  in  the  foUowing  words  ioMraated, 
or  rather  more  than  insinuated,  the  inefficacy  <if  the  Jewish 
law,  viii,  3,  "  for  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  m 
weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  Iflfie- 
ness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  f 
after  a  digression  indeed,  but  that  sort  of  a  digression  which 
he  could  never  resist,  a  rapturous  contemplation  of  his  Chris- 
tian hope,  and  which  occupies  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter; 
we  find  him  in  the  next,  as  if  sensible  that  he  had  said  some- 
thing which  would  give  offence,  returning  to  his  Jewish  breth- 
ren m  terms  of  the  warmest  affiection  and  respect.     ^*  I  say 
the  truth  in  Christ;  I  lie  not;  my  conscience  ako  bearing  me 
witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  I  have  great  heaviness  and 
continual  sorrow  in  my  heart:  for  I  could  wish  that  myself 
were  accursed  from  Christ,  Jbr  my  brethren^  my  kinsmen  ac- 
cording to  the  fleshy  who  are  Israelites;  to  whom  pertaineih 
theadoptionj  and  the  glory ^  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving 
of  the  lawy  and  the  service  of  Gody  and  the  promises;  wkoa 
are  the  Fathers;  and  ofwhom,  as  concerning  the  flesh  Chrid 
came.'*    When,  in  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-second  verses  of 
this  ninth  chapter,  he  represented  to  the  Jews  the  error  of 
even  the  best  of  their  nation,  by  telling  them  that  ^*  Israel, 
which  followed  after  the  law  of  righteousness,  had  not  attained 
to  the  law  of  righteousness,  because  they  sought  it  not  by 
faith,  but  as  it  were  by  the  works  of  the  law,  for  they  stumbled 
at  that  stumbling-stone,"  he  takes  care  to  annex  to  this  decla- 
ration these  conciliating  expressions: — ^^  Brethren,  myhearVt 
desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  mi{^t  be 
saved :  for  I  bear  them  record  that  they  have  a  zeal  of  Goi, 
but  not  according  to  knowledge  (x,   1,  2.)"     Lastly,  having, 
ch.  X,  20,  21,  by  the  application  of  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  in- 
rinuated  the  most  ungrateful  of  all  propositions  to  a  Jewish 
ear,  the  rejection  of  toe  Jewish  nation  as  God's  peculiar  peo- 
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pie;  he  hastens,  as  it  were,  to  qualify  the  intelligence  of  their 
fijl  by  this  interesting  expostulation:  ^^  I  say,  then,  hath  God 
cast  away  his  people"  (t.  e.  wholly  and  entirely)?  *^  God 
Jbrhidt  for  I  also  am  an  Israelite  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people 
which  he/brehneiv;"  and  follows  this  thought,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  in  a  series  of  reflections  calcu- 
lated to  soothe  the  Jewish  converts,  as  well  as  to  procure  from 
their  C^entile  brethren  req^ect  to  the  Jewish  institution.  Now 
all  this  18  perfS^tly  natural.  In  a  real  St  Paul  writing  to  real 
eonverts,  it  is  what  anxiety  to  bring  them  over  to  his  persuap- 
non  would  naturally  produce;  but  tnere  is  an  earnestness  and 
a  personality,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  in  the  manner,  which  a  cold 
forgervy  I  apprehend,  would  neither  have  conceived  nor  sup- 
poneo* 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

No.  I. 

Bbforb  we  proceed  to  compare  this  Epistle  with  the  history, 
with  any  other  Epistle,  we  will  employ  one  number  in  stat- 
_  certain  remarks  applicable  to  our  argument,  which  arise 
hma  a'  perusal  of  the  Epistle  itself. 

By  an  expression  in  the  first  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter, 
^  DOW  concerning  the  things  whereof  ye  wrote  unto  me,"  it 
upean  that  this  letter  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  by  St 
Faul  in  answer  to  one  which  he  had  received  from  them;  and 
that  the  seventh,  and  some  of  the  following  chapters,  are  taken 

?m  resolving  certain  doubts,  and  regulating  certain  points 
order,  concerning  which  the  Corinthians  had  in  their  letter 
eonaalted  him.  This  alone  is  a  circumstance  considerably  in 
fiavoor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle:  for  it  must  have  been 
a  fiur-fetched  contrivance  in  a  forgerv,  first  to  have  feigned  the 
leoeipt  of  a  letter  from  the  church  o^  Corinth,  which  letter  does 
not  mpear;  and  then  to  have  drawn  up  a  fictitious  answer  to  it, 
nlatiTe  to  a  great  vanety  of  doubts  and  inquiries,  purely  eco« 
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nomical  and  domestic;  and  which,  though  likely  enough  ft 
have  oecurred  to  an  Infant  aodety.  in  b  situation  and  undttB 
institution  so  novel  as  that  of  a  Christian  church  then  was'* 
must  have  very  much  exercined  the  author's  inrenliun,  ai 
could  have  answered  no  ima^inahle  purpose  of  foraery,  to  ii^ 
troduce  the  mention  of  at  all.  Particulars  of  the  kind  we  refer 
to,  are  such  as  the  foUowin/i;: — llie  rule  of  duty  andprudotir 
relative  (o  entering  into  marriage,  as  ap{)licah)e  to  rtivins,  IB 
widows;  the  case  of  husbands  married  to  unconverterfwivo, 
of  wives  having  unconverted  husbands;  tliai  case  where  tbt 
unconverted  party  chooses  to  separate,  where  he  chooses  td 
continue  the  union;  the  effect  which  their  conversion  produced 
Qpon  their  prior  slate,  of  circumcision,  of  slavery;  the  eatiiui 
of  things  offered  to  idols,  as  it  was  in  itself,  as  others  were  af- 
fected by  it ;  the  joining  in  idolatrous  sacrifices;  the  decorum 
to  be  o1»erved  in  their  religious  assemblies,  the  order  of  speai:- 
ing,  the  silence  of  women,  the  covering  or  uncovering  oif  the 
head,  as  it  became  men,  as  it  became  women.  These  subjects, 
with  their  several  subdiviiflons,  are  so  particular,  minute,  and 
numerous,  that  though  they  be  exactly  agreeable  to  the  d^ 
cumstances  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  letter  was  written, 
nothing,  I  believe,  but  the  existence  and  reality  of  those  ai^ 
cumstances  could  have  su^ested  to  the  writer's  thoughts. 

But  this  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  principal  observaDon,  upon 
the  correspondence  between  the  church  of  Corinth  rind  their 
Apostle,  which  I  wish  to  point  out.  It  appears,  I  think,  in 
this  correspondence,  that  although  the  Corinthians  had  written 
to  St  Paul,  requesting  his  answer  and  his  directions  in  the  ae- 
veral  points  above  enumerated,  yet  that  they  had  not  said  one 
syllable  about  the  enormities  and  disorders  which  had  crept  in 
amount  thi-m,  and  in  the  blame  of  which  they  all  shared;  hut 
that  St  Paul's  information  concerning  the  irr^ularities  then 
prevailing  at  Corinth  had  come  round  to  him  from  other  quar- 
ters. The  quarrels  and  disputes  excited  by  their  contentions 
adherence  to  their  different  teachers,  and  by  their  placing  of 
them  in  competition  with  one  another,  were  not  mentioned  in 
their  letter,  but  communicated  to  St  Paul  by  more  private  in- 
telligence:— "  It  hath  been  declared  unto  me  of^  you,  my 
brethren,  by  them  which  are  of  the  house  of  Chloe,  that  there 
are  contentions  among  you.  Now,  this  I  say,  that  every  one 
of  yousaith,  lam  of  Paul,  and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas, 
ana  I  of  Christ," — (i,  11,  12.)  TTie  incestuous  marriage  "of 
a  man  with  his  father's  wife,"  which  St  Paul  reprehends  with 
so  much  severity  in  tba  fifth  chapter  of  onr  Ejustle,  and  which 
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not  the  crime  of  an  individual  only,  but  a  crime  in  which 
"ike  whole  church,  by  tolerating  and  conniving  at  it,  had  ren- 
dered  themselves  partakers,  did  not  come  to  St  Paul's  know- 
y  isdge  by  the  letter^  but  by  a  rumour  which  had  reached  his 
tan:  ^^It  is  reported  commonly  that  there  is  fornication  among 
•jBou,  and  such  fornication  as  is  not  so  much  as  named  among 
I  the  Gentiles,  that  one  should  have  his  father's  wife;  and  ye 
pnfilsd  up,  and  have  not  rather  mourned,  that  he  that  hath 
deed  might  be  taken  away  from  among  you — (v,  1,  2.) 
-Their  going  to  law  before  the  judicature  of  the  country,  rather 
than  ajrbitrate  and  adjust  their  disputes  among  themselves, 
•which  St  Paul  animadverts  upon  with  his  usual  plainness,  was 
not  indmated  to  him  in  the  letter^  because  he  tells  them  his 
opinion  of  this  conduct  before  he  comes  to  the  contents  of  the 
letter.     Their  litigiousness  Is  censured  by  St  Paul  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  his  Epistle,  and  it  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seTenth  chapter  that  he  proceeds  upon  the  articles  wnich  he 
ftnind  in  their  letter;  and  he  proceeds  upon  them  with  this  pre- 
fiu»: — "  Now  concerning  the  things  whereof  ye  wrote  unto 
me**  (vii^  1);  which  introduction  he  would  not  have  used  if 
he  had  been  already  discussing  any  of  the  subjects  concerning 
which  they  had  written.     Their  irregularities  in  celebrating 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  utter  perversion  of  the  institution 
which  ensned^were  not  in  the  letter,  as  is  evident  from  the 
(enns  in  which  St  Paul  mentions  the  notice  he  had  received 
•of  it: — "  Now,  in  this  that  I  declare  unto  you,  I  praise  you 
not,  that  ye  come  together  not  for  the  better,  but  for  the 
rwjome;  for  first  of  all,  when  ye  come  together  in  the  church,  / 
kear  Uiat  there  be  divisions  among  you,  and  /  partly  believe 
iV — (xi.  17,  18.)      Now,  that  the  Corinthians  should,  in 
their  own  letter,  exhibit  the  fair  side  of  their  conduct  to  the 
Apostle,  and  conceal  from  him  the  faults  of  their  behaviour, 
was  extremely  natural,  and  extremely  probable:  but  it  was  a 
distinction  which  would  not,   I  think,  have  easily  occurred  to 
•the  author  of  a  forgery;  and  much  less  likely  is  it,  that  it 
should  have  entered  into  his  thoughts  to  make  the  distinction 
-mpear  in  the  way  in  which  it  does  appear,  viz.  not  by  the  ori- 
ginal letter,  not  by  any  express  observation  upon  it  in  the  an- 
swer, but  distantly,  by  marks  perceivable  in  the  manner,  or  in 
'the  order,  in  which  St  Paul  takes  notice  of  their  &ults. 

No.  11. 
.  OuE  Epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  after  St  Paul  had 
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Romical  and  domestic;  and  which,  though  likely  enotttk  » 
have  occurred  to  au  infant  society,  in  a  situation  and  undeta 
institution  so  novel  as  that  of  a  Christian  church  tht-n  was,  it 
must  have  very  much  exercised  the  author's  invention,  lol 
could  have  answered  no  ima^nable  purpose  of  for^ry,  u» '» 
troduce  the  mention  of  at  all.  Particumrs  of  the  kind  we  refic 
to,  are  such  as  the  foUowin)^: — The  rule  of  duty  and  prudtan 
relative  to  entering  into  marriage,  as  applicable  to  nrgin»,  ts 
widows;  the  case  of  husbands  married  to  uncon verted  wiT««. 
of  wives  having  unconverted  husbands;  that  ease  where  the 
unconverted  party  chooses  to  separate,  where  he  chtjom'*  d 
continue  the  union;  the  effect  which  their  converaon  prodiiLYil 
upon  their  prior  state,  of  circumcision,  of  slavery;  the  eatiiu; 
of  things  offered  to  idols,  as  it  was  in  itself,  as  othere  were  as- 
fected  hy  it;  the  joining  in  idolatrous  sacrifices;  the  decorum 
to  be  oliserved  in  their  religious  assemblies,  the  order  of  speak- 
ing, the  silence  of  women,  the  covering  or  uncovering  of  the 
head,  as  it  became  men,  as  it  became  women.  These  subjects, 
with  their  several  subdivisions,  are  so  particular,  minute,  and 
numerous,  that  though  they  be  exactly  agreeable  to  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  letter  was  written, 
nothing,  I  believe,  but  the  existence  and  reality  of  those  ei^ 
cumstances  could  have  suggested  to  the  writer's  thoi^hts. 

But  this  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  principal  observation,  upon 
the  correspondence  between  the  church  of  Corinth  and  their 
Apostle,  which  1  wish  to  point  out.  It  appears,  I  think,  in 
thia  correspondence,  that  although  the  Corinthians  had  wTittcn 
to  St  Paul,  retjuesting  his  answer  and  his  directions  in  the  se- 
veral points  above  enumerated,  yet  that  they  had  not  said  one 
syllable  about  the  enormities  and  disorder-^  which  had  crept  in 
amongst  them,  and  in  the  blame  of  which  they  all  shared;  bat 
that  St  Paul's  information  concerning  the  irregularities  then 
prevailing  at  Corinth  had  come  round  to  him  from  other  quai^ 
ters.  The  quarrels  and  disputes  excited  by  their  contentioos 
adherence  to  their  different  teachers,  and  by  their  placing  of 
them  in  competition  with  one  another,  were  not  mentioned  in 
their  teller,  but  communicated  to  St  Paul  by  more  private  in- 
telligence:— "  It  hath  been  decUred  unto  me  of  you,  my 
brethren,  hy  them  which  are  of  the  house  of  Chios,  that  there 
are  contentions  among  you.  Now,  this  I  say,  that  every  one 
of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  1  of  Cephas, 
and  I  of  Christ."— (i.  II,  12.)  The  incestuous  marriage  " of 
a  man  with  his  father's  wife,"  which  St  Paul  reprehends  with 
so  much  severity  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  oui  Epistle,  and  which 
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-p,-.  not  the  crime  of  an  individual  only,  but  a  crime  in  which 
S-HiB.  whole  church,  by  tolerating  and  connivinff  at  it,  had  ren- 
jfaed  themselves  partakers,  did  not  come  to  St  Paul's  know- 
^  lodj^e  by  the  letter,  but  by  a  rumour  which  had  reached  his 
f  tan:  ^*h  is  reported  commonly  that  there  is  fornication  among 
j^  jnm,  and  such  fornication  as  is  not  so  much  as  named  among 
(die  Gentiles,  that  one  should  have  his  father's  wife;  and  ye 
[  arepufied  up,  and  have  not  rather  mourned,  that  he  that  hath 
flone  this  deed  might  be  taken  away  from  among  you — (v,  1,  2.) 
'their  going  to  law  before  the  judicature  of  the  country,  rather 
than  arbitrate  and  adjust  their  disputes  among  themselves, 
niuch  St  Paul  animadverts  upon  with  his  usual  plainness,  was 
aot  intimated  to  him  in  the  letter,  because  he  tells  them  his 
opinion  of  this  conduct  before  he  comes  to  the  contents  of  the 
letter.     Their  litigiousness  is  censured  by  St  Paul  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  his  Epistle,  and  it  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Beventh  chapter  tnat  he  proceeds  upon  the  articles  which  he 
finmd  in  their  letter;  and  he  proceeds  upon  them  with  this  pre- 
: — "  Now  concerning  the  things  whereof  ye  wrote  unto 
(vii,  1);  which  introduction  he  would  not  have  used  if 
he  had  been  already  discussing  any  of  the  subjects  concerning 
irhicfa  they  had  written.     Tneir  irregularities  in  celebrating 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  utter  perversion  of  the  institution 
which  ensnedj  were  not  in  the  letter,  as  is  evident  from  the 
(enns  in  whidi  St  Paul  mentions  the  notice  he  had  received 
•of  it: — *'  Now,  in  this  that  I  declare  unto  you,  I  praise  you 
not,  that  ye  come  together  not  for  the  better,  but  for  the 
.worse;  for  first  of  all,  when  ye  come  together  in  the  church,  / 
kear  that  there  be  divisions  among  you,  and  /  partly  believe 
if* — (xi.  17,  18.)      Now,  that  the  Corinthians  should,  in 
their  own  letter,  exhibit  the  fair  side  of  their  conduct  to  the 
Apostle,  and  conceal  from  him  the  faults  of  their  behaviour, 
was  extremely  natural,  and  extremely  probable:  but  it  was  a 
distinction  which  would  not,   I  think,  have  easily  occurred  to 
•the  author  of  a  forgery;  and  much  less  likely  is  it,  that  it 
should  have  entered  into  his  thoughts  to  make  the  distinction 
appear  in  the  way  in  which  it  does  appear,  viz.  not  by  the  ori- 
ginal letter,  not  by  any  express  observation  upon  it  in  the  an- 
swer, but  distantly,  by  marks  perceivable  in  the  manner,  or  in 
'the  order,  in  which  St  Paul  takes  notice  of  their  faults. 

No.  II. 
.  OuE  Epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  after  St  Paul  had 


nomical  and  ctomestic;  iuid  which,  though  likely  ononfh 
have  occurred  to  an  inianl  society,  in  a  situation  and  xnma 
institution  so  novel  as  that  of  a  Christian  cliurch  tlien  wat  ii 
must  have  very  much  exercised  the  autiior's  inveiklion,  W 
could  have  answered  no  ima^nable  purpose  of  forgery,  la  in- 
troduce the  mention  of  at  all.  Particulars  of  tlie  kin<l  we 
to,  itre  such  as  the  following: — The  rule  of  duty  and  prui 
relative  to  entering;  into  marriitge,  as  applicable  to  nrfiiui, 
widows;  the  case  of  husbands  married  to  unconvencfTwiTi 
of  wives  having  unconverted  husbands;  that  caae  where  I 
unconverted  part)'  choosoii  to  separat£,  where  he  chooses 
continue  the  union;  the  effect  which  their  conversion  produe 
upon  their  prior  state,  of  circumcision,  of  slavery;  the  eatini 
of  thin^  offered  to  idols,  as  it  was  in  itself,  as  others  were  afi; 
fected  by  it;  the  joining  in  idolatrous  sacrifices;  the  decorutf 
to  be  olwerved  in  their  religious  a.ssemblies,  the  order  of  spe^^ 
ing,  tlie  silence  of  women,  the  covering  or  uncovering  of  tU^ 
head,  as  it  became  men,  as  it  became  women.  'Hiese  subject^ 
with  their  several  subdivisions,  are  so  particular,  minute,  ant 
numerous,  that  though  they  be  exactly  agjeeable  to  the  dr^ 
cumstances  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  letter  was  n-ritlefl, 
nothing,  I  believe,  but  the  existence  and  reality  of  those  d*^ 
cumstancefi  could  have  suggested  to  the  writer's  thoughts. 

But  this  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  prindpal  observation,  npce 
the  correspondence  lietween  the  church  of  Corinth  and  tn«r 
Apostle,  which  I  wish  to  point  out.  It  appears,  I  think,  in 
thi«  correspondence,  that  although  the  Corinthians  had  wricteo 
to  St  Paul,  requesting  his  answer  and  his  directions  in  the  se- 
veral pointJj  above  enumerate<J,  yet  that  they  Imtl  not  said  one 
Byllftble  about  the  enormides  and  disorders  which  had  crept  in 
amongst  them,  and  in  the  blame  of  which  they  all  shared;  but 
that  St  Paul's  information  concerning  the  irregularities  then 
prevailing  at  Corinth  had  come  round  to  him  from  other  quar- 
ters. The  quarrels  and  disputes  excited  by  their  contentiooi 
adherence  to  their  different  teachers,  and  by  their  placing  of 
them  in  competition  with  one  another,  were  not  mentioned  in 
their  teller,  but  communicated  to  St  Paul  by  more  private  in- 
telhzence: — '*  It  hath  been  decUred  unto  me  of  yoa,  my 
brethren,  fty  them  which  are  of  the  house  of  Chloe,  that  there 
are  contentions  among  you.  Now,  this  I  say,  that  every  one 
of  vousaith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas, 
ana  I  of  Christ," — (i-11,  12.)  The  incestuous  marriage  "  of 
a  man  with  hb  Other's  wife,"  which  St  Paul  reprehends  with 
so  much  severity  in  tlw  fifth  diapter  of  our  Epistle,  and  which 
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not  the  crime  of  an  individual  only,  but  a  crime  in  which 
I'ihe  whole  church,  by  tolerating  and  conniving  at  it,  had  ren- 
^  dered  themselves  partakers,  did  not  come  to  St  Paul's  know- 
.  lBd|;8  by  the  letter^  but  by  a  rumour  which  had  reached  his 
.  «Mi:  ^^It  is  reported  commonly  that  there  is  fornication  among 
h  jnniy  and  such  fornication  as  is  not  so  much  &s  named  among 
;  die  Gentiles,  that  one  should  have  his  father's  wife;  and  ye 
:  are.  puffed  up,  and  have  not  rather  mourned,  that  he  that  hath 
done  this  deed  might  be  taken  away  from  among  you — (v,  1,  2.) 
•Their  going  to  law  before  the  judicature  of  the  country,  rather 
than  ajrbitrate  and  adjust  their  disputes  among  themselves, 
■which  St  Paul  animadverts  upon  with  his  usual  plainness,  was 
not  intimated  to  him  in  the  letter^  because  he  tells  them  his 
opinion  of  this  conduct  before  he  comes  to  the  contents  of  the 
letter.     Their  litigiousness  is  censured  by  St  Paul  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  his  Epistle,  and  it  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seTenth  chapter  tnat  he  proceeds  upon  the  articles  wnich  he 
found  in  their  letter;  and  he  proceeds  upon  them  with  this  pre- 
Now  concerning  the  things  whereof  ye  wTote  unto 
(vii,  1);  which  introduction  he  would  not  have  used  if 
he  had  been  already  discussing  any  of  the  subjects  concerning 
whidi  they  had  written.     Their  irregularities  in  celebrating 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  utter  perversion  of  the  institution 
which  ensued,  were  not  in  the  letter,  as  is  evident  from  the 
terms  in  whicli  St  Paul  mentions  the  notice  he  had  received 
•of  it: — "  Now,  in  this  that  I  declare  unto  you,  I  praise  you 
not,  that  ye  come  together  not  for  the  better,  but  for  the 
worse;  for  first  of  all,  when  ye  come  together  in  the  church,  / 
kear  Uiat  there  be  divisions  among  you,  and  /  pcurtly  believe 
tV — (xi.  17,  18.)      Now,  that  uie  Corinthians  should,  in 
their  own  letter,  exhibit  the  fair  side  of  their  conduct  to  the 
Apostle,  and  conceal  from  him  the  faults  of  their  behaviour, 
was  extremely  natural,  and  extremely  probable:  but  it  was  a 
distinction  which  would  not,   I  think,  have  easily  occurred  to 
the  author  of  a  forgery;  and  much  less  likely  is  it,  that  it 
should  have  entered  into  his  thoughts  to  make  the  distinction 
ompear  in  the  way  in  which  it  does  appear,  viz.  not  by  the  ori- 
ginal letter,  not  by  any  express  observation  upon  it  in  the  an- 
swer, but  distantly,  by  marks  perceivable  in  the  manner,  or  in 
'the  order,  in  which  St  Paul  takes  notice  of  their  &ults. 

No.  II. 
.  OuB  Epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  after  St  Paul  had 
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nomical  and  domestic;  and  which,  though  likely  enourii  ft)^ 
have  occarred  to  an  infant  society,  in  a  situation  and  mukr  ift 
institution  so  novel  as  that  of  a  Christian  church  then  was,  it 
must  have  very  much  exercised  the  author's  invention,  and 
could  have  answered  no  imaginable  purpose  of  forgery,  to  in- 
troduce the  mention  of  at  all.  Particulars  of  the  kmd  we  rdier 
to,  are  such  as  the  following: — The  rule  of  duty  and  prudence 
relative  to  entering  into  marriage,  as  applicable  to  virvins,  to 
widows;  the  case  of  husbands  married  to  unconvertecT wives, 
of  wives  having  unconverted  husbands;  that  case  where  the 
unconverted  party  chooses  to  separate,  where  he  chooses  to 
continue  the  union;  the  effect  which  their  conversion  produced 
upon  their  prior  state,  of  circumcision,  of  slavery;  the  eatinff 
of  things  offered  to  idols,  as  it  was  in  itself,  as  others  were  a^ 
fected  by  it;  the  joining  in  idolatrous  sacrifices;  the  deoonun 
to  be  observed  in  their  religious  assemblies,  the  order  of  speak- 
ing, the  silence  of  women,  the  covering  or  uncovering  of  the 
head,  as  it  became  men,  as  it  became  women.  These  subjects, 
with  their  several  subdivisions,  are  so  particular,  minute,  and 
numerous,  that  though  they  be  exactly  agreeable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons  to  whom  the  letter  was  written, 
nothing,  I  believe,  out  the  existence  and  reality  of  those  dp- 
cumstances  could  have  suggested  to  the  writer's  thoughts. 

But  this  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  principal  observation,  upon 
the  correspondence  between  the  church  of  Corinth  and  tndr 
Apostle,  which  I  wish  to  point  out.  It  appears,  I  think,  in 
this  correspondence,  that  although  the  Corinthians  had  written 
to  St  Paul,  requesting  his  answer  and  his  directions  in  the  ae* 
veral  points  above  enumerated,  yet  that  they  had  not  sidd  one 
syllable  about  the  enormities  and  disorders  which  had  crept  in 
amongst  them,  and  in  the  blame  of  which  they  all  shared;  but 
that  St  Paul's  information  concerning  the  irregularities  then 
prevailing  at  Corinth  had  come  round  to  him  from  other  quar- 
ters. The  quarrels  and  disputes  excited  by  their  contentions 
adherence  to  their  different  teachers,  and  by  their  placing  of 
them  in  competition  y/nth  one  another,  were  not  mentioned  in 
their  letter^  but  communicated  to  St  Paul  by  more  private  in- 
telligence:— "  It  hath  been  declared  unto  me  of  you,  my 
brethren,  by  them  which  are  of  the  house  of  Chloe^  tnat  there 
are  contentions  among  you.  Now,  this  I  say,  that  every  one 
of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas, 
and  I  of  Christ." — (i.  11,  12.)  The  incestuous  marriage  "of 
a  man  with  his  father's  wife,"  which  St  Paul  reprehends  with 
so  much  severity  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  our  Epistie,  and  which 
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s  not  the  crime  of  an  individual  only,  but  a  crime  in  which 
!.  whole  church,  by  tolerating  and  connivinff  at  it,  had  ren- 
td  themselves  partakers,  did  not  come  to  St  Paul's  know- 
\f0  by  the  lettery  but  by  a  rumour  which  had  reached  his 
Si:  ^^li  is  reported  commonly  that  there  is  fornication  among 
(I,  and  such  fornication  as  is  not  so  much  as  named  among 
I  Gentiles,  that  one  should  have  his  father's  wife;  and  ye 
I  puffed  up,  and  have  not  rather  mourned,  that  he  that  hath 
ae  this  deed  might  be  taken  away  from  among  you — (v,  1,  2.) 
leir  going  to  law  before  the  jud[icature  of  the  country,  rather 
in  ajrbitrate  and  adjust  their  disputes  among  themselves, 
lidi  St  Paul  animadverts  upon  with  his  usual  plainness,  was 
t  intimated  to  him  in  the  letter,  because  he  tells  them  his 
inion  of  this  conduct  before  he  comes  to  the  contents  of  the 
ter.  Their  litigiousness  is  censured  by  St  Paul  in  the  sixth 
ipter  of  his  Epistle,  and  it  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
^enth  chapter  that  he  proceeds  upon  the  articles  wnich  he 
md  in  their  letter;  and  he  proceeds  upon  them  with  this  pre- 
e: — "  Now  concerning  the  things  whereof  ye  wrote  unto 
'•*  (vii,  1);  which  introduction  he  would  not  have  used  if 
had  been  already  discussing  any  of  the  subjects  concerning 
lich  they  had  written.  Their  irregularities  in  celebrating 
)  Locd'-s  supper,  and  the  utter  perversion  of  the  institution 
lich  ensued^  were  not  in  the  letter,  as  is  evident  from  the 
ms  in  whidi  St  Paul  mentions  the  notice  he  had  received 
it: — <<  Now,  in  this  that  I  declare  unto  you,  I  praise  you 
ty  that  ye  come  together  not  for  the  better,  but  for  the 
rae;  for  first  of  all,  when  ye  come  together  in  the  church,  / 
IT  Uiat  there  be  divisions  among  you,  and  /  partly  believe 
— (xi.  17,  18.)  Now,  that  uie  Corinthians  should,  in 
ar  own  letter,  exhibit  the  fair  side  of  their  conduct  to  the 
KMtle,  and  conceal  from  him  the  faults  of  their  behaviour, 
s  extremely  natural,  and  extremely  probable:  but  it  was  a 
tinction  which  would  not,  I  think,  have  easily  occurred  to 
)  authOT  of  a  forgery;  and  much  less  likely  is  it,  that  it 
Mild  have  entered  into  his  thoughts  to  make  the  distinction 
pear  in  the  way  in  which  it  does  appear,  viz.  not  by  the  ori- 
lal  letter,  not  by  any  express  observation  upon  it  m  the  an- 
er,  but  distantly,  by  marks  perceivable  in  the  manner,  or  in 
i  order,  in  which  St  Paul  takes  notice  of  their  &ults. 

• 

No.  11. 
IB  Epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  after  St  Paul  had 
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already  been  at  Corinth:  **  I,  brethren,  taken  I  came  tmiofoih 
came  not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom"  (ii«  1 .) ;  nd 
in  many  otiier  places  to  the  same  effect.     It  porpoits  aho 
to  have  been  written  upon  the  eve  of  another  visit  to  that 
church:   ^^  I  will  come  to  you  shortly,  if  the  Lord  will," 
(iv,  19^;  and  again,  I  '^  will  come  to  you,  when  I  shall  pM 
througn  Macedonia,"  (xvi.  5.)     Now,  the  history  relates  tht 
St  Paul  did  in  tact  visit  Corinth  twice:  once  as  reootded  at 
length  in  the  eighteenth,  and  a  second  time  as  mentioiMd 
bridfty  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts.    The  same  lui- 
tory  also  informs  us  (Acts  xx,  l\  that  it  was  from  Ebbeaoi 
St  raul  proceeded  upon  his  secona  journey  into  Greece.  llien>' 
fore,  as  the  Epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  a  short  tine 
pre<^ding  that  journey;  and  as  St  P^ul,  the  history  tells  «» 
had  resi(kd  more  than  two  years  at  Ephesus,  before  lie  set  out 
upon  it,  it  follows  that  it  must  have  been  from  Ephesus,  to  be 
consistent  with  the  history,  that  the  Epistle  was  written;  aod 
every  note  oi  place  in  the  Epistle  agrees  with  this  suppositkNL 
*^  If,  after  the  manner  of  men,  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at 
EphestiSy  what  advantageth  it  me,  if  tlie  dead  rise  not?^— 
(xv,  32.)     I  allow  that  the  Apostle  might  say  this,  wherever 
he  was;  but  it  was  more  natural  and  more  to  the  purpose  to 
say  it,  if  he  was  at  Ephesus  at  the  time,  and  in  the  xnidst  of 
those  conflicts  to  which  the  expression  relates.    ^*  The  churdiei 
of  Asia  salute  you." — (xvi,  19.)     Asia,  throu^out  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul,  does  not  mean  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  or  Anatolia,  nor  even  the  whole  of  the 
proconsular  Asia,  but  a  district  in  the  anterior  part  of  diat 
country,  called  Lydian  Asia,  divided  from  the  rest,  much  aa 
Portugal  is  frt)m  Spain,  and  of  which  district  Epheeut  was 
the  capital.     ^^  Aquila  and  Priscilla  salute  you." — (xvi,  19.) 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  at  Ephesus  during  the  period  witfau 
wmch'this  Epistle  was  written. — (Acts  xviii,  18,  26.)    ^^  I 
will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost." — (xvi,  8.)     This,  I 
apprehend,  is  in  terms  almost  asserting  that  he  was  at  Ephesus 
at  the  time  of  writing  the  Epistle.     ^^  A  great  and  enectual 
door  is  opened  unto  me." — (xvi,  9.)     How  well  this  dedan- 
tion  corresponded  with  the  state  of  things  at  Ephesus,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Grospel  in  these  parts,  we  learn  from  the  reflec- 
tion with  which  the  historian  concludes  the  account  of  certain 
transactions  which  passed  there :  ^*  So  mightily  grew  the  word 
of  God  and  prevailed"  (Acts  xix,  20);  as  well  as  from  the 
complaint  of  Demetrius,  ^^  that  not  only  at  Ephesus,  but  ako 
throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded,  and  tuned 
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ray  much  people." — (xix,  26.)  '^  And  there  are  many  ad- 
anaries,"  says  the  Epistle. — (xvi»  9.)  Look  into  the  hifr- 
cy  of  thia  period:  ^*  When  divers  were  hardened  and  he- 
aved not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the  multitude,  he 
sparted  from  them,  and  separated  the  disciples."— -(xix,  9.)  The 
oifonnity,  therefore,  upon  this  head  of  comparison,  is  circum- 
Bntial  and  perfect.    If  any  one  think  that  tnis  is  a  oonformity 

•  obvious,  that  any  forger  of  tolerable  caution  and  sagacity 
oald  have  taken  care  to  preserve  it,  I  must  desire  such  a  one 

•  read  the  Epistle  for  himself;  and,  when  he  has  done  so,  to 
dare  whether  he  has  discovered  one  mark  of  art  or  design ; 
hether  the  notes  of  time  and  place  appear  to  him  to  be  in- 
rted  with  any  reference  to  each  other,  with  any  view  of  their 
sing  compared  with  each  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
ihing  a  visible  agreement  with  the  history,  in  respect  of  them. 

No.  III. 

HikP.  iv,  17-19.  *^  For  this  cause  I  have  sent  unto  you 
Imotheus,  who  is  my  beloved  son,  and  faithful  in  the  Lord, 
ho  shall  bring  you  into  remembrance  of  my  ways  which  be 

Christ,  as  I  teach  every  where  in  every  church.  Now  some 
«  puffed  up,  as  though  I  would  not  come  unto  you ;  but  I 
ill  oome  to  you  shortly,  if  the  Lord  will." 

With  this  I  compare  Acts  xix,  21,  22 :  "  After  these  things 
ere  ended,  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had  passed 
trough  Macedonia  and  Achaia^  to  go  to  Jerusalem;  saying, 
Iker  I  have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome ;  «o  he  sent 
Bto  Macedonia  two  of  them  that  ministered  unto  him,  TtMO- 
\eu9  and  Erastus." 

Though  it  be  not  said,  it  appears  I  think  with  sufficient  cer- 
linty,  I  mean  from  the  history,  independently  of  the  Epistle, 
lat  Timothy  was  sent  upon  this  occasion  into  Achaia^  of  which 
lorinth  was  the  capital  city,  as  well  as  into  Macedonia:  iox  the 
nding  of  Timothy  and  brastus  is,  in  the  passage  where  it  is 
tentioned,  plainly  connected  with  St  Paul's  own  journey:  hesent 
iem  before  him.  As  he  therefore  purposed  to  go  into  Ac/iaia 
imself,  it  is  highly  probable  that  tney  were  to  go  thither  also. 
Tevertheless,  they  are  said  only  to  have  been  sent  into  Mace- 
Mua,  because  Macedonia  was  in  truth  the  country  to  which 
ley  went  immediately  from  Ephesus;  being  directed,  as  we 
ipposc^  to  proceed  afterwards  from  thence  into  Achaia.  If  this 
s  so,  the  narrative  agrees  with  the  Epistle;  and  the  agree- 
ment IS  attended  with  very  little  appearance  of  design.     One 
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iidng  at  least  concerning  it  is  certain:  that  if  this  pnarnige  of 
St  raul's  history  had  been  taken  from  his  letter,  it  would  uve 
sent  Timothy  to  Corinth  by  name,  or  expressly  however  wta 
Achaia. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  in  these  two  passages 
much  less  obvious,  in  which  an  agreement  holds  without  SDf 
room  for  suspicion  that  it  was  produced  by  design.  We  hsTe 
observed  that  the  sending  of  Timothy  into  the  peninsula  of 
Greece  was  connected  in  the  narrative  with  St  Paul's  own 
journey  thither;  it  is  stated  as  the  effect  of  the  same  resolution. 
Paul  purposed  to  go  into  Macedonia;  ^*  w  he  sent  two  of  them 
that  ministered  unto  him,  Timotheus  and  Erastos."  Now  in 
the  Epistle  also  you  remark,  that,  when  the  Apostle  mentiims 
his  having  sent  Timothy  unto  them,  in  the  very  next  sentence 
he  speaks  of  his  own  visit:  **  for  this  cause  have  I  sent  unto 
you  Timotheus,  who  is  my  beloved  son,  &c.  Now  some  are 
puffed  up,  as  though  I  would  not  come  to  you;  but  I  will 
come  to  you  shortly,  if  God  will"  Timothy's  journey,  we 
see,  is  mentioned  in  the  history  and  in  the  Epic^e,  in  dose 
connexion  with  St  Paul's  own.  Here  is  the  same  order  of 
thought  and  intention ;  yet  conveyed  under  such  diversity  of 
circumstance  and  expression,  and  the  mention  of  them  in  the 
Epistle  so  allied  to  ttie  occasion  which  introduces  it,  vis.  the 
insinuation  of  his  adversaries  that  he  would  come  to  Coiintli 
no  more,  that  I  am  persuaded  no  attentive  reader  will  beliere 
that  these  passages  were  written  in  concert  with  one  another,  or 
will  doubt  but  that  the  agreement  is  unsought  and  uncontrived. 

But,  in  the  Acts,  Erastus  accompanied  Timothy  in  this 
journey,  of  whom  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Epistle.  From 
what  has  been  said  in  our  observations  upon  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  it  appears  probable  that  Erastus  was  a  Corinthian. 
If  so,  though  he  accompanied  Timothy  to  Corinth,  he  was 
only  returning  home,  and  Timothy  was  the  messenger  charged 
with  St  Paul's  orders.  At  any  rate,  this  discrepancy  shows 
that  the  passages  were  not  taken  from  one  another. 

No.  IV. 

Chap,  xvi,  10,  11,  "  Now,  if  Timotheus  come,  see  that  he 
may  be  with  you  without  fear;  for  he  worketh  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  as  I  also  do.  Let  no  man  therefore  despise  him;  but 
conduct  him  forth  in  peace,  that  he  may  come  unto  me,  for  I 
look  for  him  with  the  brethren." 

From  the  passage  considered  in  the  preceding  number,  it  ap- 
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pears,  that  Timothy  was  sent  to.  Corinth,  either  with  the  Epis- 
tle, or  before  it:  ^^  for  this  cause  have  I  sent  un(;o  you  Timo- 
theus.''  From  the  passage  now  quoted  we  infer,  that  Timothy 
was  not  s^it  with  the  Epistle;  for  had  he  been  the  bearer  of 
the  letter,  or  accompanied  it,  would  St  Paul  in  that  letter  have 
said,  ^'  Tjf  Timothy  come?*'  Nor  is  the  sequel  consistent  with 
die  supposition  of  his  carrying  the  letter;  for  if  Timothy  was 
with  the  Apostle  when  he  wrote  the  letter,  could  he  sav,  as 
he  does,  '^  I  look  for  him  with  the  brethren?*'  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  Timothy  had  left  St  Paul  to  proceed  on  his 
journey  before  the  letter  was  written.  .  Farther,  the.  passage 
before  us  seems  to  imply,  that  Timothy  was  not  expected  by 
St  Paul  to  arrive  at  Corinth,  till  after  they  had  received  the 
letter.^  He  gives  them  directions  in  the  letter  how  to  treat 
him  when  he  should  arrive:  ^^  If  he  come,**  act  towards  him  so 
and  so.  Lastly,  the  whole  form  of  expression  is  most  ns^tur- 
ally  i^plicable  to  the  supposition  of  Timothy's  coming  to  Co- 
linui,  not  directly  from  St  Paul,  but  from  some  other  quarter; 
and  that  his  instructions  had  been,  when  he  should  reach  Co- 
rinth, to  return.  Now,  how  stands  this  matter  in  the  history? 
Turn  to  the  nineteenth  chapter  and  twenty-first  verse  of  tne 
Acts,  and  you  will  find  that  Timothy  did  not,  when  sent  from 
Ephesus,  where  he  left  St  Paul,  and  where  the  present  Epistle 
vaa  written,  proceed  by  a  straight  course  to  Corinth,  but  that 
he  wait  round  through  Macedonia*  This  clears  up  every 
thing;  for,  although  limothy  was  sent  forth  upon  his  journey 
before  the  letter  was  written,  yet  he  might  not  reach  Corinth 
till  after  the  letter  arrived  there;  and  he  would  come  to  Co- 
rinth, when  he  did  come,  not  directly  from  St  Paul  at  Ephe- 
sus, but  from  some  part  of  Macedonia.  Here,  therefore,  is  a 
circumstantial  and  critical  agreement,  and  unquestionably  with- 
out design;  for  neither  of  the  two  passages  in  the  Epistle  men- 
tions Timothy's  journey  into  Macedonia  at  all,  though  nothing 
but  a  circuit  of  that  kind  can  explain  and  recondie  tne  expres- 
sions which  the  writer  uses. 

No.  V. 

Chap,  i,  12,  ^^  Now  this  I  say,  that  every  one  of  you  saith, 
I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of 
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Also,  iii,  6,  ^^  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered;  but  God 
gave  the  increase.** 

This  expression,  '^  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watt  red,**  im- 
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povto  two  things:  lint,  that  Paul  had  been  at  C«riftth  hdm 
ApcHos;  gecondly,  that  Apdilos  had  been  at  Corinlh  ate 
Paul,  but  before  the  writing  of  this  Epistle*  Hiis  bng^ 
account  of  the  sevefal  events,  and  of  the  order  in  which  tk^ 
took  place»  corresponds  exactly  with  the  history.  St  Fiaal,  at* 
ter  his  first  visit  into  Greeoe,  returned  firom  Corinth  into  Syna, 
by  the  wav  of  Efrfiesus;  and^  dropping  his  coinpanioi»»  Aaaila 
and  Prisdlla,  at  Ephesus,  he  proceedted  forwani  to  Jemsa^; 
from  Jerusalem  he  descended  to  Antioch;  and  from  thenee 
made  a  ptoeress  through  some  of  the  upper  or  northeni  no* 
vinces  of  the  LeMer  Asia,  Acts  xyiii,  19-23:  duti^  whidi 
progress,  and  consequently  in  the  interval  between  &  Panl'i 
first  and  second  visit  to  Corinth,  and,  conaequently,  ahto,  be> 
fare  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  which  was  at  Ephesus,  two 
years  at  least  after  the  Apostle's  return  from  his  provreaa,  we 
hear  of  Apollos,  and  we  near  oi  him  at  Corinth.  Whilst  St 
Paul  was  engaged,  as  hath  been  said,  in  Phrygia  and  Galada, 
ApoUos  came  £ywn  to  Eph^us;  and  being,  m  St  Paul's  ab* 
sence,  instructed  by  Aquua  and  Prisdlla,  and  having  obtained 
letters  of  recommendation  from  the  church  at  Ephesus,  he 
passed  over  to  Achaia;  and  when  he  was  there,  we  read  thai 
ne  *^  helped  them  much  which  had  believed  through  grace,  ftr 
he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  publioly,"--~Acts 
xviii,  27,  28.  To  have  brought  ApoUos  into  Achaia,  of  which 
Corinth  was  the  capital  city,  as  well  as  the  principal  Christian 
church;  and  to  have  shown  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  that 
country,  would  have  been  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  But  the 
history  happens  also  to  mention  Corinth  by  name,  as  the  place 
in  which  ApoUos,  after  his  arrival  in  Achaia,  fixed  his  reri- 
denoe:  for,  proceeding  with  the  account  of  St  Paul's  travela, 
it  teUs  us,  that  whUe  Apollos  was  at  Corinth,  Paul,  havii^ 
passed  through  the  upper  coasts,  came  down  to  Ephesus,  xiir,  L 
What  is  said,  therefore,  of  Apollos  in  the  Epistle,  coinddet 
exactly,  and  especiaUy  in  the  point  of  chronology,  with  what 
is  delivered  concerning  him  in  the  history.  The  only  queedoD 
now  is,  whether  the  allusions  were  made  with  a  regarcl  to  this 
coincidence  ?  Now,  the  occasions  and  purposes  for  which  the 
name  of  ApoUos  is  introduced  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles, 
are  so  independent  and  so  remote,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis» 
cover  the  smaUest  reference  from  one  to  the  other.  ApoUos 
is  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  in  immediate  connexion  with  this  his- 
tory of  Aquila  and  PrisciUa,  and  for  the  very  singular  circum- 
stance of  his  "  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John."  In  the 
Epistle,  where  none  of  tnese  circumstances  are  taken  notice  of. 
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Us  name  first  ooeun^  for  the  purpose  of  reproTing  the  conten* 
tious  niriloC  the  Corinthians;  and  it  occurs  only  in  ecMrjunc- 
liflB  triA  ibaf  ol  some  others:  ^^  Every  one  of  you  saitib,  I  am 
cfPanlf  and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ**' 
The  second  passage  m  which  ApoUos  appears,  ^^  I  have  planted, 
ApoUos  watered,'  fixes,  as  we  have  observed,  the  order  of  time 
amongst  tluee  cbstinct  events:  but  it  fixes  this,  I  will  venture 
to  pronounce,  without  the  writer  perceiving  that  he  was  doing 
any  such  ihin^.  The  sentence  fixes  this  order  in  exact  coH" 
finnsilY  with  uxe  history;  but  it  is  itself  introduced  solely  for 
the  sake  of  the  reflection  which  follows : — ^^  Neither  is  he  that 
fdanteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth,  but  Ood  that 
givelh  the  increase." 

No.  VI. 

Cbap.  it,  11,  12,  ^^  Even  unto  this  present  hour  we  both 
lliiBger»  and  thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  are  buffeted,  and  have 
no  certain  dwelling-place;  and  labour,  working  with  our  own 
hands." 

We  are  expressly  told,  in  the  history  (Acts  xviii,  2,  3),  that 
at  Corinth,  St  Paul  laboured  with  his  own  hands:  "  He  found 
Aquila  and  Priscilla;  and,  because  he  was  of  the  same  craft, 
lie  abode  with  them,  and  wrought;  for  by  their  occupation 
they  were  tent-makers."  But,  in  the  text  before  us,  he  is  made 
to  say,  that  ^^  he  laboured  even  unto  the  present  hoitr,'*  that  is, 
to  the  time  of  writing  the  Epistle  at  Ephesus.  Now,  in  the 
narration  of  St  Paul's  transactions  at  Ephesus,  delivered  in  the 
mneteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  nothing  is  said  of  his  working 
with  his  own  nands;  but  in  the  twentieth  chapter  we  rea£ 
.that,  upon  his  return  from  Greece,  he  sent  for  the  elders  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus,  to  meet  him  at  Miletus;  and  in  the  dis- 
course which  he  there  addressed  to  them,  amidst  some  other  re- 
flections which  he  calls  to  their  remembrance,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing:— ^*  I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  ap- 
parel; yea,  you  yourselves  also  know,  that  these  hands  have 
mini^ered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  me." 
The  reader  will  not  forget  to  remark,  that  though  St  Paul  be 
now  at  Miletus,  it  is  to  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  he 
IB  speaking,  when  he  says,  ^^  Ye  yourselves  know  uiat  these 
hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities ;"  and  that  the  whole 
discourse  relates  to  his  conduct  during  his  last  preceding  resi- 
^noe  at  Ephesus.  That  manual  labour,  ther^ore,  which  be 
had  exercised  at  Corinth,  he  continued  at  Ephesus;  and  not 
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only  so,  but  continued  it  during  that  particular  reudence  at 
Epnesus,  hear  the  conclusion  of  whidi  this  Epistle  was  writ- 
ten; so  that  he  might,  with  the  strictest  truth,  say,  at  the  tuoe 
of  writing  the  Epistle,  *^  Even  unto  this  present  hour  we  W 
hour,  working  with  our  own  hands."  The  correspondency  is 
sufficient,  then,  as  to  the  undesignedness  of  it.  It  is  manifest 
to  my  judjgmentj  that  if  the  history,  in  this  article,  had  been 
taken  from  the  Epistle,  this  circumstance,  if  it  appeared  at  all, 
would  have  appeared  in  its  placej  that  is,  in  the  direct  acooimt 
of  St  Paul's  transactions  at  Ephesus.  The  correspondeacy 
would  not  have  been  effected,  as  it  is,  by  a  kind  of  reflected 
stroke,  that  is,  by  a  reference,  in  a  subsequent  speech,  to  what, 
in  the  narrative,  was  omitted.  Nor  is  it  likely,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  circumstance  which  is  not  extant  in  the  history  of 
St  Paul  at  Ephesus,  should  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
factitious  allusion,  in  an  Epistle  purporting  to  be  written  bv 
him  from  that  place;  not  to  mention  that  the  allusion  itself, 
especially  as  to  time,  is  too  oblique  and  general  to  answer  any 
purpose  of  fwgery  whatever. 

No.  VII. 

Chap,  iz,  20,  ^^  And  unto  the  Jews,  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that 
I  mi^ht  gain  the  Jews;  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  as  un- 
der the  law." 

We  have  the  disposition  here  described,  exemplified  in  two 
instances  which  the  history  records:  one.  Acts  xvi,  3,  "  Him 
(Timothy)  would  Paul  have  to  go  forth  with  him,  and  took 
and  circumcised  him,  because  of  the  Jews  in  those  quarters; 
for  they  knew  all  that  his  father  was  a  Greek."     This  was  be- 
fore the  writing  of  the  Epistle.  The  other,  Acts  xxi,  23, 24,  26, 
and  after  the  writing  of  the  Epistle:  ^^  Do  this  that  we  say  to 
thee:  we  have  four  men  which  have  a  vow  on  them;  tnem 
take,  and  purify  thyself  with  them,  that  they  may  shave  their 
heads;  and  all  may  know  that  those  things,  whereof  they  were 
informed  concerning  thee,  are  nothing ;  but  that  thou  thyself 
also  walkest  orderly,  and  keepest  the  law. — Then  Paul  took 
the  men,  and  the  next  day,  purifying  himself  with  thern^  tfn- 
tered  into  the  templeJ^     Nor  does  this  concurrence  between 
the  character  and  the  instances  look  like  the  result  of  contriv- 
ance.    St  Paul,  in  the  Epistle,  describes,  or  is  made  to  de- 
scribe, his  own  accommodating  conduct  towards  Jews  and  to- 
wards Gentiles,  towards  the  weak  and  over-scrupulous,  towards 
men,  indeed,  of  every  variety  of  character;  '^  to  them  that 
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are  without  law  as  without  law,  being  not  without  law  to  God, 
but  under  the  law  to  Christ,  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are 
widiout  law;  to  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that  I  might  gain 
the  weak;  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  gain 
some.**  This  is  the  sequel  of  the  text  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  present  number.  Taking,  therefore,  the  whole  passage 
together,  the  Apostle's  condescension  to  the  Jews  is  mentioned 
only  as  a  part  of  his  general  disposition  towards  all.  It  is  not 
probable  that  this  character  should  have  been  made  up  from 
the  instances  in  the  Acts,  which  relate  solely  to  his  dealings 
with  the  Jews.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  sophist  should  take 
his  hint  from  those  instances,  and  then  extend  it  so  much  be- 
yond them:  and  it  is  still  more  incredible  that  the  two  in- 
stances, in  the  Acts,  circumstantially  related  and  interwoven 
with  the  history,  should  have  been  fabricated  in  order  to  suit 
the  character  which  St  Paul  gives  of  himself  in  the  Epistle. 


No.  VIII. 

Chap,  i,  14-17,   "  I  thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you 
but  Crispus  and  Gains,  lest  any  should  say  that  I  baptized 
in  mine  own  name;    and  I  baptized  also  the  household. of 
Stephanas:  besides,  I  know  not  whether  I  baptized  any  other; 
for  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel." 
It  may  be  expected,  that  those  whom  the  Apostle  baptized 
with  his  own  hands,  were  converts  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  some  circumstances,  either  of  eminence,  or  of  connexion 
with  him.     Accordingly,  of  the  three  names  here  mentioned, 
Crispus,  we  find  from  Acts  xviii,  8,  was  a  "chief  ruler  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth,  who  believed  in  the  Lord,  with 
ail  his  house."     Gains,  it  appears  from  Romans  xvi,  23,  was 
St  Paul's  host,  at  Corinth,  and  the  host,  he  tells  us,  "of  the 
whole  church."     The  household  of  Stephanas,  we  read  in  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  ver.  15,  "were  the  first  fruits 
of  Achaia."    Here,  therefore,  is  the  propriety  we  expected :  and 
it  is  a  proof  of  reaUty  not  to  be  contemned ;  for  their  names  ap- 
pearing in  the  several  places  in  which  they  occur,  with  a  mark 
of  distmction  belonging  to  each,  could  hardly  be  the  efiect  of 
chance,  without  any  truth  to  direct  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  suppose  that  they  were  picked  out  from  these  passages,  and 
brougnt  together  in  the  text  before  us,  in  order  to  display  a 
conformity  of  names,  is  both  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  ren- 
dered more  so  by  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  introduced. 
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They  come  in  to  assist  St  Paul's  ezculpatioii  of  hinsci^ 
against  the  posnble  charge  of  having  assumed  the  chaiaetet 
of  the  founder  of  a  separate  religion,  and  with  ao  odier  Tisibk^ 
or,  as  I  think,  imaginable  design.* 

No.  IX. 

Chap,  xvi,  10,  11,  *^  Now  if  Timotheus  come^  let  no  naa 
<lesp]se  him." — Why  despise  him?  This  chaige  is  not  gins 
concerning  any  other  messenger  whom  St  Paiu  sent;  and,  is 
the  different  Epistles,  many  such  messengers  are  menrionwl 
Tom  to  1  Timothy,  chap,  iv,  12,  and  you  will  find  that 

*  Cbap.  1, 1,  **  Paul  called  to  be  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  tfaroi^tlii 
witt  of  God,  and  Sosthenes  oar  brother,  onlo  the  dnurbh  of  God  ymA  It 
At  Corinth.*'  The  only  aooount  we  haTe  of  anj  posDo  who  bore  lla  mw 
of  Sosthenes,  Is  found  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  Wkente 
Jews  at  Corinth  had  brought  Paul  before  Gallio,  and  Galllo  had  dJsmiwrf 
their  complaint  as  unworthy  of  his  interference,  and  had  driven  thenoi  ham  the 
judgment-seat ;  **  then  all  the  Greeks,*'  says  the  historian,  *'  took  SoAthenes, 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  Synagogue,  snd  beat  hUn  before  the  Judgment-seat," Ter. 
1 7 .  The  Sosthenes  here  spoken  of  was  a  Corinthian ;  and ,  if  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  with  St  Paul  whm  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  was  likely  enough  to  he 
joined  with  him  in  the  salutation  of  the  Corinthian  duirch.  But  here  occurs  a 
dUiculty.  If  Sosthenes  was  a  Christian  at  the  time  of  this  uproar,  why 
should  tne  Orukt  beat  him  ?  The  assault  npon  theChristians  wasmade  1^ 
the  Jm*.  It  was  the  Jnm  who  had  brought  Ptool  before  the  magistnle. 
if  it  had  been  the  Jews  also  who  had  beaten  Sosthenes,  I  should  not  have 
doubted  but  that  he  had  been  a  favourer  of  St  Paul,  and  the  same  persoo 
who  is  joined  with  him  in  the  Epistle.  Ixl  us  see,  therefore,  whether  there 
be  not  some  error  in  our  present  text.  The  Alexandrian  manuscript  give 
w»fv«'«atf*'alona,  without  ii'i£xx«Nf  •*  Grrdbi,*' and  is  followed  in  thb 
readily  by  the  Coptic  version,  by  the  Arabic  version,  published  by  hlipe- 
nius,  by  the  Vulgate,  and  by  Bede!s  lAtin  version.  'Hirec  Greek  maou- 
scripts, again, as  well  as  CSrrysostom,  give  ii  iM)«i«f ,  '*  the  Jeum,**  in  die  place 
of  ii  'Exkmt,  the  Gtejkt,  A  great  plurality  of  auurascripts  authorise  the 
reading  whida  is  retained  in  our  copies.  In  this  variety  it  appears  to  me 
extreni^ly  probable  that  the  historian  originally  wrote  vcvcif  alone,  and 
that  ii  '£xxirfif ,  and  i*  ImXm*!  have  been  respectively  added  as  explanatory  of 
what  the  word  wmmt  was  supposed  to  mean .  'Ihe  sentence ,  wilhfiut  the  addi- 
tion of  either  name,  would  run  very  perspkwmsly  thus,  •*  «m  cwnXcnv  mmm 

mm^s*9  TM>  fi^fikWH'  **  and  he  drove  them  away  f .  oui  the  judgmeut-seat,  and 
Ihey  all,"  viz.  the  crowd  of  Jews  whom  the  judge  had  bid  begone,  '*  took 
Sosthenes,  and  beat  him  before  the  judgment-seat.**  It  is  certain  tliat,  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  Greeks,  the  appVication  of  «il  to  them 
was  unusual  and  hard.  If  I  was  describing  aa  insuneciiun  at  Paris,  I 
might  say  oi/  the  Jews,  ntf  the  Protestants,  or  a//  the  Englisb  acted  ao  and 
so;  but  should  scarcely  say  aU  the  Frendi,  when  the  whole  mass  of  the 
oommuidty  were  of  that  description.  As  what  is  here  offered  Is  fonnded 
npon  a  vatfous  reading,  and  that  in  oppndtion  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
tnsauaoripts  that  ati  extant,  I  have  not  given  it  a  place  in  the  text. 
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UnMtiiy  WM  a  ^oung  man^  younger  probably  than  those  who 
vflTO  ufually  employed  in  tiie  Chnstian  mission ;  and  that  St 
•Pmulf  appirehending  lest  he  should,  on  that  account,  be  ex- 
posed to  contempt,  urges  upon  him  the  caution  which  is  ther^ 
jnserCedf  *^  Let  no  man  demise  thy  youth." 

l^o.  X. 

Chap,  ind,  1,   ^'Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints, 
aa  I  haT»  gi^en  order  to  the  churches  of  Gralatia,  even  so  do 

The  churdies  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  were  the  last 
dbnrdieB  which  St  Paul  had  visited  before  the  writing  of  thi3 
F^Mtlft.  He  was  nowiat  Ephesus,  and  he  came  thither  im- 
mediately from  visiting  these  churches:  ^^  He  went  over  all 
the  country  of  Gralatia  and  Phrygia,  in  order,  strengthening 
all  the  disciples.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  Paul  having  pass- 
ed through  the  upper  coasts"  (viz.  the  above-named  countries, 
called  the  xxgip&t  coasts,  as  being  the  northern  part  of  Asia 
BfuuNr),  '^came  to  Ephesus." — Actsxviii,  23;  xix,  1.  These 
dietefoare,  probably,  were  the  last  churches  at  which  he  left 
directions  for  their  public  conduct  during  his  absence.  Al- 
OMmsAk  two  years  intervened  between  his  journey  to  Ephesus 
mbA  hk  writing  this  Epistle,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  during 
4hat  time  be  visited  any  other  church.  That  he  had  not  been 
«ibmt  when  he  was  in  Galatia,  upon  this  subject  of  contribu- 
41011  fiyr  the  poor,  is  iiui;her  made  out  from  a  mnt  which  he  lets 
ftU  in  his  Elpistle  to  that  church :  ^^  Only  they  (viz.  the  other 
A|x>stles)  would  that  we  should  remember  the  poor,  the  same 
alio  whidb  I  was  forward  to  do." — Gal.  ii,  10. 

No.  XI. 

Chap,  iv,  18,  ^^  Now,  some  are  puffed  up,  as  though  I  would 
not  oome  unto  you." 

Why  should  they  suppose  that  he  would  not  come  ?  Turn 
to  the  first  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  you  will  find  that  he  had  already  cb'sappointed  thenu  *^  I 
was  minded  to  come  unto  you  before,  that  you  might  have  a 
•eeond  benefit ;  and  to  pass  by  you  into  Macedonia,  and  to 
4XMne  again  out  of  Macedonia  unto  you,  and  of  you  to  be 
inought  on  my  way  toward  Judea.  when  I,  dierefore,  was 
thus  minded,  did  I  use  lightness?  Or  the  things  that  I  pur- 
pose, do  I  purpose  acemrding  to  the  flesh,  that  with  me  there 
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'should  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay  ?  But  as  God  is  tnn^  ov 
word  toward  you  was  not  yea  and  nay."  It  appears  from  iSm 
quotation,  that  he  had  not  only  intended,  but  that  he  hd 
promised  them  a  visit  before ;  for,  otherwise,  why  should  he 
apologise  for  the  change  of  his  purpose,  or  express  so  nuidk 
anxiety  lest  this  change  should  be  imputed  to  any  culpable 
fickleness  in  his  temper;  and  lest  he  snould  thereby  seem  to 
them  as  one  whose  word  was  not,  in  any  sort,  to  be  depended 
upon  ?  Besides  which,  the  terms  made  use  of  plainly  refer  ta 
a  purpose,  *^  Our  word  toward  you  was  not  yea  and  nay." 
St  Paul,  therefore,  had  signified  an  intention  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  execute;  and  this  seeming  breach  of  his  word, 
and  the  delay  of  his  visit,  had,  with  some  who  were  evil  affect- 
ed towards  him,  given  birth  to  a  suggestion  that  he  wodd 
come  no  more  to  Corinth. 

No.  XII. 

Chap,  v,  7,  8,  *^  For  even  Christ,  ourpassover,  is  sacrificed 
for  us;  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leavm, 
neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with 
the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth." 

Dr  Benson  tells  us,  that  from  this  passage,  compared  with 
chapter  xvi,  8,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish  passover;  and  to  me  the 
conjecture  appears  to  be  very  well  founded.  The  passage  to 
which  Dr  Benson  refers  us  is  this:  ^^I  will  tarry  at  Ejmeras 
until  Pentecost."  With  this  passage  he  ought  to  have  j<nned 
another  in  the  same  context:  ^^  And  it  may  be  that  1  will 
abide,  yea,  and  winter  with  you;"  for,  from  the  two  passages 
laid  together,  it  follows  that  the  Epistle  was  written  before 
Pentecost,  yet  after  winter;  which  necessarily  determines  the 
date  to  the  part  of  the  year  within  which  the  passover  fidls. 
It  vras  written  before  Pentecost,  because  he  says,  "  I  will 
tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost."  It  was  written  after  win- 
ter, because  he  tells  them,  *^  It  may  be  that  I  may  abide,  yea, 
and  winter  with  you."  The  winter  which  the  Apostle  pro- 
poses to  pass  at  Corinth,  was  undoubtedly  the  winter  next  en- 
suing to  the  date  of  the  Epistle;  yet  it  was  a  winter  subse- 
quent to  the  ensuing  Pentecost,  because  he  did  not  intend  to 
set  forwards  upon  his  journey  till  after  that  feast.  The 
words,  *^  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither 
with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the  un- 
leavened bread  of  sincerity  and  truth,"  look  very  like  words 
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mgmsted  by  the  season ;  at  least  they  have,  upon  that  sup- 
poeitioii,  a  force  and  signiiieancy  whicn  do  not  belong  to  them 
upon  any  other ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the 
hints  casually  dropped  in  the  Epistle  concerning  particular 
parts  of  the  year  should  coincide  with  this  supposition. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

No.   I. 

I  WILL  not  say  that  it  is  impossible,  having  seen  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  construct  a  second  with  ostensi- 
ble allusions  to  the  first;  or  that  it  is  impossible  that  both 
should  be  £Eibricated,  so  as  to  carry  on  an  order  and  continua- 
tion of  story,  by  successive  references  to  the  same  events.  But 
I  say,  that  this,  in  either  case,  must  be  the  effect  of  craft  and 
design.  Whereas,  whoever  examines  the  allusions  to  the  for- 
mer Epistle  which  he  finds  in  this,  whilst  he  will  acknowledge 
them  to  be  such  as  would  rise  spontaneously  to  the  hand  of 
the  writer,  from  the  very  subject  of  the  correspondence,  and 
the  situation  of  the  corresponding  parties,  supposing  these  to 
be  real,  will  see  no  particle  of  reason  to  suspect,  either  that  the 
danses  containing  these  allusions  were  insertions  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  that  the  several  transactions  of  the  Corinthian  church 
were  feigned,  in  order  to  form  a  train  of  narrative,  or  to  sup- 
port the  appearance  of  connexion  between  the  two  Epistles. 

1.  In  tne  First  Epistle,  St  Paul  announces  his  intention  of 
poflsiiig  through  Macedonia,  in  his  way  to  Corinth:  '^  I  will 
eome  to  you  when  I  shall  pass  through  Macedonia."  In  the 
Second  Epistle,  we  find  him  arrived  m  Macedonia,  and  about 
to  pursue  his  way  to  Corinth.  But  observe  the  manner  in 
whidh  this  is  made  to  appear:  ^^  I  know  the  forwardness  of 
your  mind,  for  which  I  boast  of  you  to  them  of  Macedonia, 
that  Achaia  was  ready  a  year  ago;  and  your  zeal  hath  pro- 
yoked  very  many:  yet  have  I  sent  the  brethren,  lest  our  boast- 
ing of  you  should  be  in  vain  in  this  bdbdf ;  that,  as  I  said,  ye 
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may  be  ready:  lestt  baply,  if  they  of  Macedonia  eomevitii 
me,  and  fina  you  unprepared,  we  (that  we  aay  not  jot)  te 
ashamed  in  this  same  confident  boasting,** — cb^>.  ix,  %A.  St 
Paul's  being  in  Macedonia  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Epirtk^ 
is,  in  this  passage,  inferred  only  from  lus  flaying,  that  ha  bl 
boasted  to  the  Macedonians  of  the  alacrity  €»  his  Aduan 
conyerts;  and  the  fear  which  he  expresses,  lest,  if  any  of  the 
Macedonian  Christians  should  come  with  him  unto  Adun, 
they  should  find  his  boasting  unwarranted  by  the  eyent.    The 
business  of  the  contribution  is  the  sole  cause  of  mentioniiif 
Macedonia  at  all.    Will  it  be  insinuated  that  this  passage  wii 
framed  merely  to  state  that  St  Paul  was  now  in  Macedonia; 
and,  by  that  statement,  to  produce  an  apparent  agreement 
with  the  purpose  of  yisiting  Macedonia,  notified  in  the  Flnt 
Epistle?    Or  will  it  be  thought  probable,  that,  if  a  sophiit 
had  meant  to  place  St  Paul  in  Macedonia,  for  the  sake  of  giv- 
ing countenance  to  his  forgery,  he  would  haye  done  it  in  so 
oblique  a  manner  as  through  the  medium  of  a  contributioii? 
The  same  thiog  may  be  observed  of  another  text  in  the  £p»> 
tie,  in  which  the  name  of  Macedonia  occurs :  ^  Furthennore^ 
when  I  came  to  Troas  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  a  door  wai 
opened  unto  me  of  the  Lord,  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  be* 
cause  I  found  not  Titus,  my  brother ;  but  taking  my  leavie  cf 
them,  I  went  from  thence  into  Macedonia," — li,  12,  13*   I 
mean,  that  it  may  be  obseryed  of  this  passage  also,  that  then 
is  a  reason  for  mentioning  Macedonia,  entirefy  distinct  from  the 
purpose  of  showing  St  Paul  to  be  there.    Indeed,  if  the  paM» 
age  before  us  show  that  point  at  all,  it  shows  it  so  obacurdT) 
that  Grotius,  though  he  did  not  doubt  that  Paul  was  now  n 
Macedonia,  refers  this  text  to  a  different  journey.     Is  this  tfat 
hand  of  a  forger,  meditating  to  establish  a  false  conformity? 
The  text,  howeyer,  in  which  it  is  most  strongly  implied  tMt 
St  Paul  wrote  the  present  Epistle  from  Macedonia,  ii  found 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  yerses  of  the  seyenth  chapten 
^'  I  am  filled  with  comfort,  I  am  exceeding  joyful  in  all  our 
tribulation;  for,  when  we  were  come  into  Macedonia,  our  ikA 
had  no  rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  eyery  side;  widiout  were 
fightings,  within  were  fears:  neyertheless,  God,  that  comfbrt- 
etn  those  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  us  by  the  ooraiiig  of 
Titus."     Yet  eyen  here,  I  think,  no  one  will  contend  that  St 
Paul's  coming  to  Macedonia,  or  being  in  Macedonia,  was  the 
principal  thing  intended  to  be  told;  or  that  the  telling  of  it, 
indeea,  was  any  part  of  the  intention  with  which  the  text  was 
written ;  or  that  the  mention  eren  of  the  aame  of  Macedonia 
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Ht  pimlv  incidental,  in  the  description  of  those  tumultuous  sor- 
«B  with  whkh  the  writer*s  mind  had  been  lately  agitated, 
td  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  die  coming  of  'ntus.  The 
It  five  verses  of  the  eij^hth  cnapter,  which  commend  the 
cndity  of  the  Macedonian  churches,  do  not,  in  my  opinion, 
'  themselves  prove  St  Paul  to  have  been  at  Macedonia  at 
B  dme  of  wiitmg  the  Epistle. 

S*  In  the  First  Ejnstle,  St  Paul  denounces  a  severe  censure 
■inst  an  incestuous  marriage,  which  had  taken  place  amonest 
e  Corinthian  converts,  wiu  the  connivance,  not  to  say  with 
e  B{)pcobation,  of  the  church;  and  enjoins  the  church  to 
ige  xtaelf  of  this  scandal,  by  expelling  the  offender  firom 

society:  "  It  is  r^xirted  commonly,  that  there  is  fornication 
MBg  you,  and  eqoi  fornication  as  is  not  so  much  as  named 
songit  the  Gentiles,  that  one  should  have  his  £Bither's  wife; 
d  ye  ane  pa£fed  up,  and  have  not  rather  mourned,  that  he 
It  nath  done  this  deed  might  be  taken  away  from  among 
a;  for  I  verily,  as  ahsent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have 
iged  already,  as  though  I  were  present,  concerning  him  that 
m  dooe  this  deed;  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
len  ye  are  gathered  together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power 

oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  sucn  an  one  unto  Satan 
*  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved 

the  day  of  the  Lord." — Chap,  v,  1,  5.  In  the  Second 
jiatle  we  find  this  sentence  executed,  and  the  oiFender  to  be 
aflbcted  with  the  punishment,  that  St  Paul  now  intercedes 
r  iraTestoration:  ^^  SniBdent  to  such  a  man  is  this  punish- 
mt,  which  was  inflicted  of  many ;  so  that,  contrariwise,  ye 

ht  rather  to  forgive  him  and  comfort  him,  lest,  perhaps, 
m  one  should  be  swallowed  up  with  overmuch  sorrow: 
■zefinre,  I  beseech  you,  that  ye  would  confirm  your  love 
imrd  him"-^2  Cor.  chap,  ii,  6,  7)  8.  Is  this  whole  busi- 
m  feigned  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  a  continuation  of  story 
nvgh  the  two  Epistles  ?  The  churdi  also,  no  less  than  the 
BD&r^  was  brought  by  St  Paul's  reproof  to  a  deep  sense  of 
e  impropriety  of  their  conduct.  Their  penitence,  and  their 
qpect  to  his  authority,  were,  as  might  be  expected,  exceed- 
f  patefiil  to  St  Paul:  **  We  were  comforted  not  by  Titus's 
DUig  only,  but  by  the  consolation  wherewith  he  was  com- 
rtei  tn  jou,  when  he  told  us  your  earnest  desire,  your  moum- 
ig,  your  fervent  mind  toward  me;  so  that  I  rejoiced  the  more: 
%  though  I  made  you  sorry  with  a  letter,  I  do  not  repent, 
[FUgh  I  did  repent :  for  I  perceive -diat  the  same  E^tle  made 
fi  sorry,  though  it  were  nut  for  a  season.     Now  I  rgoioe. 


£ 
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not  that  ye  were  made  sorry,  but  that  ye  sorrowed  to  repent^ 
ance:  for  ye  were  made  sorry  after  a  godly  mamier,  thatyv 
might  receive  damage  by  us  in  nothing." — Chap,  vii,  7)  9-' 
^rhat  this  passage  is  to  be  referred  to  the  incestuous  maniag%'i 
is  proved  by  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  same  chapter:  **'  Thoiw 
I  wrote  unto  you,  I  did  it  not  for  his  cause  that  had  done  tar- 
wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that  suffered  wrong;  but  that  our  cut 
for  you,  in  the  sight  of  God,  might  appear  unto  you."  Then 
were,  it  is  true,  various  topics  of -blame  noticed  in  the  Fiak 
Epistle;  but  there  was  none,  except  this  of  the  incestoaai 
marriage,  which  could  be  called  a  transaction  between  pimii 
parties,  or  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  one  particular  penoi 
nad  ^'  done  the  wrong,"  and  another  particular  person  ^'bai 
suffered  it."  Could  all  this  be  without  foundatiop?  or  oouU 
it  be  put  into  the  Second  Epistle,  merely  to  furnish  an  obecun 
sequel  to  what  had  been  said  about  an  mcestuous  marriage  ii 
the  first? 

3.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle,  a  coU» 
tion  for  the  saints  is  recommended  to  be  set  forwards  at  Co- 
rinth: '*  Now,  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  1 
have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Galada,  so  do  ye."— 
Chap,  xvi,  1.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistk^ 
such  a  collection  is  spoken  of,  as  in  readiness  to  be  reodrali 
^'  As  touching  the  ministering  to  the  saints,  it  is  supeifloooi 
for  me  to  wnte  to  you,  for  I  know  the  forwardness  of  yoin 
mind,  for  which  I  boast  of  you  to  them  of  Macedonia,  thai 
Achaia  was  ready  a  year  ago,  and  your  zeal  hath  provokec 
very  many." — Chap,  ix,  1,  2.  This  is  such  a  continuatioi 
of  the  transaction  as  might  be  expected;  or,  possibly  it  wil 
be  said,  as  might  easily  be  counterfeited;  but  there  is  a  cir 
cumstance  of  nicety  in  the  agreement  between  the  two  E^ 
ties,  which,  I  am  convinced,  the  author  of  a  forgery  wouk 
not  have  hit  upon,  or  which,  if  he  had  hit  upon  it,  he  wouli 
have  set  forth  with  more  clearness.  The  Second  Epstl 
speaks  to  the  Corinthians  as  having  begun  this  eleemosynar 
business  a  year  before:  '^  This  is  expedient  for  you,  who  haf< 
begun  before,  not  only  to  do,  but  also  to  be  forward  a  yea 
ago." — Chap,  viii,  10.  ^^  I  boast  of  you  to  them  of  Macedo 
nia,  that  Achaia  was  ready  a  year  ago." — Chap,  ix,  2.  Frai 
these  texts  it  is  evident,  tnat  something  had  been  done  in  tb 
business  a  year  before.  It  appears,  however,  firom  other  teid 
in  the  Epistle,  that  the  contribution  was  not  yet  coUecte 
or  paid;  for  brethren  were  sent  from  St  Paul  to  Corinth,  ^'  t 
make  up  their  bounty." — Chap,  ix,  5.     They  are  urged  '^  t 
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poform  the  doing  of  it." — Chap,  viii,  11.  "  And  every  man 
VM  exhorted  to  pve  as  he  purposed  in  his  heart." — Chap, 
ix,  7.  The  contribution,  therefore,  as  represented  in  our  pre- 
HDt  Epistle,  was  in  readiness,  yet  not  received  from  the  con- 
Itibutors;  was  begun,  was  forward  long  before,  yet  not  hi- 
krto  collected.  Now  this  representation  agrees  with  one, 
Hid  only  with  one,  supposition,  namely,  that  every  man  had 
bid  by  in  store,  had  already  provided  the  fund  from  which  he 
fas  afterwards  to  contribute — the  very  case  which  the  First 
&^le  authorises  us  to  suppose  to  have  existed;  for  in  that 
Epistle  St  Paul  had  chained  the  Corinthians,  '^  upon  the  first 
lay  of  the  week,  every  one  of  them,  to  lay  by  in  store  as  God 
lad  proqpefcd  him."* — 1  Cor.  chap,  xvi,  2. 

*  Tbe  fUlowing  observations  will  satisfy  us  concerning  the  purity  of 
or  Apoitlo^  oon&ct  in  the  sospidons  business  of  a  pecaniary  contribu- 


1.  HedlsdalniB  the  having  received  any  inspired  authority  for  the  di* 
tdOooB  which  he  Is  giving  :  *^  I  spealc  not  by  commandment,  but  by  occa- 
loii  of  the  forwardness  of  others,  and  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  your  love.*' 
-S  Oor.  chap,  vlll,  8.  Who  that  had  a  sinister  purpose  to  answer  by  the 
woBBBMDdliig  of  subscriptions,  would  thus  distinguish,  and  thus  lower  the 
ndlt  of  Us  own  recommendation  ? 

S.  Although  he  asserts  the  general  right  of  Christian  ministers  to  a 
MJirfrramce  f rom  their  ministry,  yet  he  protests  against  the  making  use  of 
bis  right  io  his  own  person :  **  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that  they 
riilcfa  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel ;  but  1  have  used  none  of 
bew  things,  neither  have  I  written  these  things  that  it  should  be  so  done 
mto  me ;  tnr  it  were  better  for  me  to  die,  than  that  any  man  should  make 
vf  gknrylng  (t.  e.  my  professions  of  disinterestedness)  void." — 1  Cor.  chap. 
K,  14, 15. 

3.  He  repeatedly  proposes  that  there  should  be  associates  with  himself  in 
be  management  of  tiie  public  bounty ;  not  colleagues  of  his  own  i^point- 
MDti  but  persons  elected  for  that  purpose  by  the  contributors  themselves. 
■  And  when  I  come,  whomsoever  ye  shall  approve  by  your  letters,  them 
rill  I  send  to  bring  your  liberality  unto  Jerusalem ;  and  if  it  be  meet  that 

go  also,  they  shall  go  with  me." — 1  Cor.  chap,  xvi,  3,  4.  And  in  the 
teoood  Epistle,  what  is  here  proposed,  we  find  actually  done,  and  done  for 
be  Tery  purpose  of  guarding  his  character  against  any  imputation  that 
llgbt  be  brought  upon  it,  in  the  discharge  of  a  pecuniary  trust :  *^  And  we 
ave  aent  with  him  the  brother,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout 
n  Um  churches ;  and  not  that  only,  but  who  was  also  chosen  of  the  churches 
B  tiavel  with  us  with  this  grace  (gift)  which  is  administered  by  us  to  the 
laty  of  the  same  Lord,  and  the  declaration  of  your  ready  mind :  avoiding 
Ua,  that  no  man  should  blame  us  in  this  abundance  which  is  administered 
If  QB ;  providing  for  honest  things,  not  only  In  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but 
lao  In  the  sight  of  men  ;"  t.  r.  not  resting  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  in- 
igrlfty,  but,  in  such  a  subject,  careful  also  to  approve  our  integrity  to  the 
uidlc  Jodgment.— 2  Cor.  chap.  viU,  18-'21. 


THE  SRCnNn  EPISTLE 


No.  II. 


In  comparing  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  with  &f 
Act»  of  the  Apostlea,  we  are  a«on  brought  to  obserre,  not  ody 
that  there  exists  no  vestige  either  of  the  Epistle  having  bns 
taken  from  the  history,  or  the  history  from  the  Epistle;  bni 
also  that  there  appears  in  the  contents  of  the  Ejnstle  positiw 
evirfence,  that  neither  was  borrowed  from  the  other.  Iltos, 
who  bears  a  conspieuous  part  in  the  Epistle,  is  not  menliMie'i 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  at  all.  St  Paal's  sufferings,  enu- 
merated, chap,  xi,  24,  "  of  the  Jews  five  limes  received  1  (any 
stripes  save  one;  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods;  once  was  I 
stoned;  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck;  a  night  ano  a  day  I  have 
been  In  the  deep,"  cannot  be  made  out  from  his  history  as  de* 
livered  in  the  Acts;  nor  would  this  account  have  been  giren 
by  a  writer,  who  either  drew  his  knowledge  of  St  Paul  from 
that  history,  or  who  was  careful  to  preserve  a  conformity  wilh 
it.  The  account  in  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul's  escape  from  Da- 
mascus, tliough  i^reeing  in  the  main  fact  with  the  accoOnt  of 
the  same  transaction  in  the  Acts,  is  related  with  such  diflerenci' 
of  circumstauce,  as  renders  it  utterly  improbable  that  one  should 
be  derived  from  the  other.  The  two  accoosts,  placed  1^  ie 
side  of  each  other,  stand  as  follows: — 


■2   (■.);■ 


■/.a/,. 


1-2.  33. 


In  Damascus,  the  gcmirnor  under 
AretoE  the  king,  kept  Ihe  city  of  the 
Damascene  with  ngarr!»)D,  destroux 
to  apprehend  me ;  and  Ihrongh  S  wlu- 
ddv  in  a  basket  was  I  let  down  hj  tlie 
wall,  and  escaped  hli  baniii. 


Ai-lx.  chap,  ii,  2S-2j. 
And  after  that  many  days  mrt 
fulfilled,  the  Jews  took  counsel  to 
kill  him:  bnl  their  laj^Ing  aw^twii 
known  af  Saul, and  thpy  watched thi 
g:atcs  day  and  night  to  Mil  him;  ther 
the  disciples  took  him  by  night,  lod 
let  him  dawn  by  the  Wall  tn  a  hwkcL 

Now,  if  we  be  satisfied  in  general  concerning  these  two  an- 
cient writings,  that  the  one  was  not  known  to  the  writer  of 
the  other,  or  not  consulted  by  him;  then  the  acconjances 
which  may  be  pointed  out  between  them,  will  admit  of  no 
solution  so  probable,  as  the  attributing  of  them  to  truth  and 
reality,  as  to  their  common  foundation. 


No.  III. 

Thb  opening  of  this  Epistle  exhibits  a  connexion  with  the 
history,  which  alone  would  satisfy  my  mind  that  the  Eptstle 
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written^  by  St  Paul,  and  by  St  Paul  iu  the  situation  in 
dh  the  histoiy  places  him.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in 
nineteenth  cnapter  of  the  Acts,  St  Paul  is  represemted  as 
en  away  £rom  Ephesus,  or  as  leaving,  however,  Ephesus, 
onseqaenoe  of  an  uproar  in  that  city,  excited  by  some  in- 
ited  advemries  of  tne  new  religion.  The  account  of  the 
ok  it  as  foUows:  **  When  they  heard  these  sayines,*'  viz. 
netrius's  e(»nplaint  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehencfed  from 
EHmTs  ministry  to  the  established  worship  of  the  Ephesian 
Jess,  '*  they  were  fiill  of  wrath,  and  cried  out,  sayii^, 
at  is  Diana  of  the  EdbestansI  And  the  whole  dty  was 
1  with  oonfuabn;  and  having  caught  Gbdus  and  Aristar* 
i>  Paul's  companions  in  travel  they  rushed  with  one  accord 
the  theatre:  And  when  Paul  would  have  entered  in  unto 
people,  the  disciples  suffered  him  not;  and  certain  of  the 
1 01  Asia,  which  were  his  friends,  sent  unto  him,  desiring 
lie  would  not  adventure  himself  into  the  theatre.  Some, 
cfofe,  cried  one  thing,  and  some  another:  for  the  assembly 
eonfosed,  and  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were 
e  together.  And  they  drew  Alexander  out  of  the  multi* 
!» the  Jews  putting  him  forward;  and  Alexander  beckoned 
i  his  handy  and  would  have  made  his  defence  unto  the  peo- 
buty  when  they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew,  all  with  one 
e,  about  the  space  of  two  hours,  cried  out.  Great  is  Diana 
he  E^hesiansI  And  after  the  uproar  had  ceased,  Paul 
id  unto  him  the  disciples  and  embraced  them,  and  de^ 
ed  £or  to  go  into  Macedonia/'  When  he  was  arrived  in 
Mdonia,  ne  wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
di  is  now  before  us;  and  he  begins  his  Epistle  in  this 
z-^^*  Blessed  be  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
isty  the  Fatiier  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort,  who 
forteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
fort  them  which  are  in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  where^ 
L  we  ourselves  are  comforted  of  God.  For,  as  the  suffer- 
of  Christ  abound  in  us,  so  our  consolation  also  aboundeth 
Christ;  and  whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for  your  consolation 
salvation,  which  is  effectual  in  the  enduring  of  the  same 
arings  which  we  also  suffer;  or  whether  we  be  comforted, 
for  vour  consolation  and  salvation:  and  our  hope  of  you 
eadmst,  knowing  that,  as  ye  are  partakers  of  the  suffer- 
,  so  shall  ye  be  also  of  the  consolation.  For  we  would 
brethren,  have  you  ignorant  of  our  trouble  which  came 
s  in  Ama,  that  we  were  pressed  out  of  measure,  above 
igth,  insomuch  that  we  despaired  even  of  life:  but  we  had 
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thi;  8i>iiti'ncc  of  dentil  in  oureijives,  but  We  should  not  bruit  in 
ourselves,  Imt  in  God,  which  riuiieth  the  ilead,  who  deltmrd 
us  from  so  great  a  deuth,  and  dolfa  deliver;  in  whom  wc  tntH 
that  he  will  yet  deliver  us."  Notbinff  could  be  more  exfm- 
sire  of  the  circumstances  in  which  tae  history  descrifao  & 
Paul  to  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the  Epistle  purporta  n 
be  written ;  or  rather,  nothing  could  be  more  espres^re  oi 
the  aens&tions  arising  from  these  circumstances,  thao  thib  po^ 
ea^c.  It  is  the  Ciiim  recollection  of  a  miiid  emerged  from  ibe 
confusion  of  instant  danger.  It  is  that  devotion  and  solemnii)' 
of  thought,  which  follows  a  recent  deliverance.  There  iijini 
enough  of  particularity  hi  the  passage  to  shew  that  it  is  to  Ik 
referred  to  the  tumult  at  Epheaua; — "  We  would  not,  brelhim, 
have  you  ignorant  of  our  trouble  which  came  to  us  in  Asia.' 
And  there  is  nothing  more;  no  mention  of  Demetrius,  of  iJie 
Beixure  of  St  Paul's  friends,  of  tlie  interference  of  the  town- 
clerk,  of  the  occasion  or  nature  of  the  danger  which  St  Paul 
had  escaped,  or  even  of  the  city  where  it  happened;  in  a  wwd, 
no  recital  from  which  a  suspiciion  could  be  conceived,  either 
that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  had  made  use  of  the  narrative  b 
the  Acts:  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  had  sketched  the  oat- 
line,  which  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  only  filled  up.  That 
the  forger  of  an  Epistle,  under  the  name  of  St  Paul,  should 
borrow  circumstances  from  a  history  of  St  Paul  then  extant; 
or,  thut  the  author  of  ii  history  of  St  raiil  should  gather  ma- 
terials from  letters  bearing  St  Paul's  name,  may  be  credited: 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  any  former  whatever  should  &II  upon 
an  expedient  so  refined,  as  to  exhibit  sentiments  adapted  to  a 
situation,  and  to  leave  his  readers  to  seek  out  that  «tiiati(w 
from  the  history;  still  less  that  the  author  of  a  history  should 
go  about  to  frame  facts  and  circumstances,  fitted  to  supply  the 
sentiments  which  he  found  in  the  letter.  It  may  be  said,  per- 
haps, that  it  does  not  appear  from  the  history  that  any  danger 
threatened  St  Paul's  life  in  the  uproar  at  Epheeus,  so  irainineot 
as  that  from  which  in  the  Epistle  he  represents  himself  to  have 
been  delivered.  This  matter,  it  is  true,  is  not  stated  by  the 
historian  in  form ;  but  the  personal  danger  of  the  Apostle,  we 
cannot  doubt,  must  have  been  extreme,  when  the  *'  whole  aty 
was  filled  with  confiision ;"  when  the  populace  had  '*  seized  he 
companions;"  when,  in  the  distraction  of  his  mind,  he  in- 
sisted upon  "  coming  forth  amongst  them;"  when  the  Chris- 
tiana who  were  about  him  "  would  not  suffer  him;"  when  "  his 
frimds,  certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia,  sent  to  him,  desiring  that 
he  would  not  adventure  himself  in  the  tumult;"  when,  uistly. 
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lie  was  obliged  to  quit  immediately  the  place  and  the  country, 
<<  and  when  the  tumult  was  ceased,  to  depart  into  Macedonia.'* 
Ail  which  particulars  are  found  in  the  narration,  and  justify  St 
Paul's  own  account,  ^*  that  he  was  pressed  out  of  measure, 
iboYe  strength,  insomuch  that  he  despaired  even  of  life;  that 
!ie  had  the  sentence  of  death  in  himself?"  t.  e.  that  he  locked 
ipon  himself  as  a  man  condemned  to  die. 

No.  IV, 

[t  has  already  been  remarked,  that  St  Paul's  (Hri^rinal  intention 
ras  to  hare  visited  Corinth  in  his  way  to  Macedonia:  '^  I  was 
ainded  to  come  unto  you  before,  and  to  pass  by  you  into  Mace- 
Ionia." — 2  Cor.  chap,  i,  15, 16.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that 
le  chai^fed  his  intention,  and  ultimately  resolved  upon  going 
hrougb  Macedonia^tf/.  Now,  upon  this  head  there  exists  a 
iicomstance  of  correspondency  between  our  Epistle  and  the 
JBtorv,  which  is  not  very  obvious  to  the  reader^s  observation; 
ut  wmch,  when  observed,  will  be  found,  I  think,  close  and 
zact.  Which  circumstance  is  this:  that  though  the  change 
f  St  Fkiul's  intention  be  expressly  mentioned  only  in  the  se- 
ond  Emstle,  yet  it  appears,  both  from  the  history  and  from  this 
eodnd  Epistle,  that  the  change  had  taken  place  before  the  writ- 
a^  of  the  fibrst  Epistle;  that  it  appears,  however,  horn  neither, 
werwise  than  by  an  inference,  unnoticed  perhaps  by  almost 
!V«y  one  who  does  not  sit  down  professedly  to  the  examination. 
Fust,  then,  how  does  this  point  appear  from  the  history  ? 
\n  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  the  twenty-first 
lene,  we  are  told,  that  *'  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he 
Hid  passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem. 
3o'  ne  sent  into  Macedonia  two  of  them  that  ministered  unto 
dm,  Timotheus  and  Erastus;  but  he  himself  stayed  in  Ada 
or  a  season."  A  short  time  after  this,  and  evidently  in  pur- 
uanoe  of  the  same  intention,  we  find  (chap,  xx,  1,  2)  that 
*  Paul  departed  from  Ephesus  for  to  go  into  Macedonia;  and 
hat,  when  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  he  came  into  Greece." 
Hie  resolution,  therefore,  of  passing  first  through  Macedonia, 
ind  from  thence  into  Greece,  was  formed  by  ot  Paul  previ- 
msly  to  the  sending  away  of  Timothy.  The  order  in  which 
he  two  countries  are  mentioned,  shows  the  direction  of  his  in- 
ended  route;  **  when  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and 
iLchaia."  Timothy  and  Erastus,  who  were  to  precede  him  in 
lis  progress,  were  sent  by  him  from  Ephesus  into  Macedonia. 
Me  tiimself,  a  short  time  afterwards,  and,  as  hath  been  ob- 
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served,  evidently  in  continuation  and  pursuance  of  the  aam^ 
design,  "  departed  for  to  ^o  into  Macedonia.'*  If  he  had  ever, 
therefore,  entertained  a  different  plf^n  of  his  journey,  which  is 
not  hinted  in  the  history,  he  must  have  changed  that  plan  be- 
fore this  time.  But,  from  the  seventeenth  verse  of  Uie  £MUtli 
diapter,  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  discover 
that  Timothy  had  been  sent  away  from  Ephesus  before  thai 
Epistle  was  written:  ^'  For  this  cause  have  I  sent  unto  yoa 
limotheus,  who  is  my  beloved  son.*'  The  change,  therefore) 
of  St  Paul's  resolution,  which  was  prior  to  the  sendina^  awsy 
of  Timothy,  was  necessarily  prior  to  the  writh^  of  the  Fidt 
Ejustle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Thus  stands  the  order  of  dates,  as  collected  from  the  Uitof » 
compared  with  the  First  Epistle.    Now  let  us  inqiurc,  seoondlV) 
how  tlus  matter  is  represented  in  the  Ejustle  l>efore  us.    In 
the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  St  F^ 
speaks  of  the  intention  which  he  had  once  entertained  of  viiit- 
ing  Achaia,  in  his  way  to  Macedonia:  **  In  this  confideiKW  I 
was  minded  to  oome  unto  you  before,  that  ye  might  have  • 
second  benefit;  and  to  pass  by  you  into  Macedonia,"  After  pn>- 
testing,  in  the  seventeenth  verse,  against  any  evil  coDStructo 
that  might  be  put  upon  his  laving  aside  of  this  intention,  is 
the  twenty-^hird  verse  he  discloses  the  cause  of  it:  "  Moie^ 
over,  I  call  God  for  a  recoridupon  my  soul,  that,  to  spare  yoi% 
I  came  not  as  yet  unto  Corinth."     And  then  he  prooeecb  as 
follows: — ^'  But  I  determined  this  with  myself,  that  I  would 
not  come  a^ain  to  you  in  heaviness:  for,  if  I  make  you  sorry, 
who  is  he  then  that  maketh  me  glad,  but  the  same  which  is 
made  sorry  by  me  ?  And  I  wrote  this  same  unto  youy  lest  wheo 
I  came  I  should  have  sonrow  from  them  of  whom  I  ought  to 
rejoice;  having  confidence  in  you  all,  that  my  joy  is  the  joy  of 
you  all;  for,  out  of  much  sd99iction  and  anguish  of  hearti  / 
wrote  unto  you  with  many  tears;  not  that  ye  should  bo 
grieved,  but  that  ye  might  know  the  love  which  I  have  moie 
abundantly  unto  you;  but  if  any  have  caused  grief,  he  hath 
not  grieved  me  but  in  part,  that  I  may  not  overcnarge  you  all 
Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punishment,  which  was  in- 
flicted of  many."     In  tliis  quotation,  let  the  nkder  first  direct 
his  attention  to  the  clause  marked  by  Italics,  ^'  and  I  wrote 
this  same  unto  you,"  and  let  him  consider,  whether,  fironfi  the 
context,  and  from  the  structure  of  the  whole  passage,  it  be  not 
evident  that  this  writing  was  after  St  Paul  had  ^*  determined 
with  himself  that  he  would  not  come  again  to  them  in  heavi- 
ness?" whether,  indeed,  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  this  detef^ 
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mination,  o?  at  least,  with  this  determination  upon  hk  mind  ? 
And,  m  the  next  place,  let  him  con&ader,  whether  the  sentence, 
*'  I  determined  this  with  myself,  that  I  would  not  oome  again 
to  you  in  heaviness,"  do  not  plainly  refer  to  that  postponing  of 
his  vifflt,  to  which  he  had  alluded  in  the  verse  but  one  before, 
wfcen  he  said,  '^  I  call  God  for  a  record  upon  my  soul,  that,  to 
spare  you,  I  came  not  as  yet  unto  Corinth:"  and  whether  this 
be  not  the  visit  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  sixteenth  verse, 
nlieTein  he  informs  the  Corinthians,  "  that  he  had  been  mind- 
dd  to  pass  by  them  into  Macedonia;"  but  that,  for  reasons 
M^hich  aigued  no  levity  or  fickleness  in  his  disposition,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  change  his  purpose  ?     If  this  be  so,  then  it 
PoilowB  that  the  writing  here  mentioned,  was  posterior  to  the 
dian^of  his  intention.     The  only  question,  therefore,  that 
remains,  will  be,  whether  this  writing  relate  to  the  letter  which 
jre  now  have  under  the  title  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
liiaiM,  or  to  some  other  letter  not  extant?     And  upon  this 
raestion  I  think  Mr  Locke's  observation  decisive;  namely,  that 
oe  second  clause  marked  in  the  quotation  by  Italics,  **  I  wrote 
mto  yoa  with  many  tears,"  and  the  first  clause  so  marked,  *^  I 
note  this  same  unto  you,"  belong  to  one  writing,  whatever 
hat  was;  and  that  the  second  clause  goes  on  to  advert  to  a 
ircamstance  which  is  found  in  our  present  First  Epistle  to  the 
]!orinthians;  namely,  the  case  and  punishment  of  the  incestu- 
loa  person.     Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  see,  that  it  is  capable 
if  beii^  inferred  from  St  Paul's  own  words,  in  the  long  ex- 
ract  wmch  we  have  quoted,  that  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
inthians  was  written  aifter  St  Paul  had  determined  to  postpone 
da  joumev  to  Corinth;  in  other  words,  that  the  change  of  his 
nirpose  with  respect  to  the  course  of  his  journey,  though  ex- 
netsly  mentioncKi  otily  in  the  Second  Epistle,  had  taken  place 
lefore  the  writing  of  the  First; — the  point  which  we  made  out 
o  be  implied  in  the  history,  by  the  order  of  the  events  there 
eoorded,  and  the  allusions  to  tnose  events  in  the  First  Epistle. 
4^ow  this  is  a  species  of  congruity  of  all  others  the  most  to  be 
elied  upon.     It  is  not  an  agreement  between  two  accounts  of 
he  same  transaction,  or  between  diiFerent  statements  of  the 
ante  &ct,  for  the  fact  is  not  stated;  nothing  that  can  be  called 
n  account  is  given;  but  it  is  the  junction  of  two  conclusions, 
ieduced  from  independent  sources,  and  deducible  only  by  in- 
estjgation  and  comparison. 
'Tus  point,  viz.  tne  change  of  the  route,  being  prior  to  the 
friting  of  the  First  Epistle,  also  falls  in  with,  and  accounts 
yr,  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  in  that  E4)istle,  of  his  jour- 
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ney.  His  first  intention  had  been,  as  he  here  declares,  ^'  to 
pass  by  them  into  Macedonia:"  that  intention  having  been  pre- 
viously given  up,  he  writes,  in  his  first  Epistle,  ^*  that  he  would 
not  see  Uiem  now  by  the  way,"  i.e.  as  he  must  have  done  upon 
his  first  plan;  but  that  he  trusted  to  tarry  a  while  with  theDk 
and  possibly  to  abide,  yea,  and  winter  with  them. — 1  Cor. 
chap,  xvi,  5,  6.  It  also  accounts  for  a  singularity  in  the  text 
referred  to,  which  must  strike  every  reader:  *^  I  will  come  to 
you  when  I  pass  through  Macedonia;  for  I  do  pass  through  Mt- 
cedonia,"  The  supplemental  sentence,  **  for  I  do  pasa  tnioagk 
Macedonia,"  imports  that  there  had  been  some  previous  com- 
munication upon  the  subject  of  the  journey ;  and  also  that  there 
had  been  some  vacillation  and  indedsiveness  in  the  Aposde's 
plan:  both  which  we  now  perceive  to  have  been  the  case.  Tie 
sentence  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  is  what  I  at  last  refldre 
upon."  The  expression,  ^^mp  m«m)«vmip  kfAlw,'*  is  amUgii- 
ous;  it  may  denote  either  **  when  I  pass,  or  when  I  shall  hm 
passed,  through  Macedonia:"  the  considerations  offered  above 
nx  it  to  the  hUiter  sense.  Lastly,  the  point  we  have  endei^ 
voured  to  make  out,  confirms,  or  rather,  indeed,  is  necesmj 
to  the  support  of  a  conjecture,  which  forms  the  subject  of  a 
number  m  our  observations  upon  the  First  Epistle,  that  the 
insinuation  of  certain  of  the  church  of  Corinth,  that  he  wouU 
.  come  no  more  amongst  them,  was  founded  on  some  previow 
disappointment  of  their  expectations. 

No.  V. 

But  if  St  Paul  had  changed  his  purpose  before  the  writing 
of  the  First  Epistle,  why  did  he  defer  explaining  himself  to 
the  Corinthians,  concerning  the  reason  of  that  change,  undl 
he  wrote  the  Second?  This  is  a  very  fair  question;  and  we 
are  able,  I  think,  to  return  to  it  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
real  cause,  and  the  cause  at  length  assigned  by  St  Paul  ibr 
postponing  his  visit  to  Corinth,  and  not  travelling  by  the 
route  which  he  had  at  first  designed,  was  the  disorderly  state 
of  the  Corinthian  church  at  the  time,  and  the  painful  severities 
which  lie  should  have  found  himself  obliged  to  exercise,  if  he 
had  come  amongst  them  during  the  existence  of  these  irregiH 
larities.  He  was  willing  therefore  to  try,  before  he  came  in 
person,  what  a  letter  of  authoritative  objurgation  would  do 
amongst  them,  and  to  leave  time  for  the  operation  of  the  ez- 

Siriment.     That  was  his  scheme  in  writing  the  First  Epistk 
ut  it  was  not  for  him  to  acquaint  diem  with  the  acnme. 
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the  E[»8tle  had  produced  its  effect  (and  to  the  utmost 
t,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  Apostle's  hopes);  when  he 
VTOUffht  in  them  a  deep  sense  of  their  feult,  and  an  al- 
posBumate  solicitude  to  restore  themselves  to  the  appro- 
I  of  their  teacher;  when  Titus  (chap,  vii,  6,  7»  11,)  nad 
rht  him  intelligence  *^ of  their  earnest  desire,  their  mourn- 
neir  ferrent  mmd  towards  him,  of  their  sorrow  and  their 
snoe;  what  carefulness,  what  clearing  of  themselves,  \^t 
latioD,  what  fear,  what  vehement  desire,  what  zeal,Vhat 

r,"  his  letter,  and  the  general  concern  occasioned  by 
excited  amongst  them ;  he  then  opens  himself  fully 
the  subject,  llie  affectionate  mind  of  the  Apostle  is 
ed  by  tms  return  of  zeal  and  duty.  He  tells  them  that 
1  not  visit  them  at  the  time  proposed,  lest  their  meeting 
d  have  been  attended  with  mutual  ^ef ;  and  with  mS 
B  imbittered  by  the  reflection,  that  ne  was  giving  pam  to 
£rom  whom  alone  he  could  receive  comfort:  *^  I  deter- 
[  this  with  myself,  that  I  would  not  come  arain  to  you 
mness;  for,  if  I  make  you  sorry,  who  is  heUiatmaketh 
lad,  but  the  same  which  is  made  sorry  by  me?"  (chap.  ii. 
;  that  he  had  written  his  former  Epistle  to  warn  tnem 
ihand  of  their  fault,  ^^  lest  when  he  came  he  should  have 
w  of  them  of  whom  he  ought  to  rejoice"  (chap,  ii,  3) ; 
le  had  the  fisurther  view,  though  perhaps  unperceived  by 
»  of  making  an  experiment  of  tneir  fidelity,  ^*  to  know 
roof  of  them,  whether  they  are  obedient  in  all  things," 
.  ii,  9.)  This  full  discovery  of  his  motive  came  very 
ally  from  the  Apostle,  after  ne  had  seen  the  success  of 
easures,  but  would  not  have  been  a  seasonable  communi- 
I  before.  The  whole  composes  a  train  of  sentiment  and 
tiduct  resulting  from  real  situation,  and  from  real  circum- 
?,  and  as  remote  as  possible  from  fiction  or  imposture. 

No.  VI. 

'•  xi,  9,  **  When  I  was  present  with  vou  and  wanted, 
»  chargeable  to  no  man :  for  that  whicn  was  lacking  to 
the  brethren  which  came  from  Macedonia  supplied." 
principle  feet  set  forth  in  this  passage,  the  amval  at 
ith  of  brethren  firom  Macedonia  during  St  Paul's  first 
ince  in  that  city,  is  explicitly  recorded.  Acts,  chap,  xviii, 
'*  After  these  tbings.  Paul  departed  from  Athens,  and 
to.  Corinth.  And  when  Silas  and  llmotheus  were  come 
Macedonia,  Paul  was  pressed  in  spirit,  and  testified  to 
ews  that  Jesus  was  Chnst." 
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No.  VII. 

Thb  nboYe  quotation  from  the  Acts,  proves  that  Sihs  ai 
Tlmotheus  were  assiatiDs;  to  St  Paul  in  prpuching  the  GotfA 
at  Corinth.  With  which  correspond  the  words  ot  the  Episw 
(chap,  i,  19):  ''  For  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  who  wm 
preached  among  you  by  us,  even  by  me,  and  Silvanus,  and 
rimotheus,  was  not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  was  yesT 
I  do  admit  that  the  coirespondency,  considered  by-  itself  is 
too  direct  and  obvious;  and  that  an  impostor  with  the  hi^ 
tory  before  him  might,  and  probably  would,  produce  agm- 
ments  of  the  same  kind.  But  let  it  be  remembered^  that  lUs 
reference  is  £3und  in  a  vnridng,  which  from  many  diacieps^' 
des,  and  especially  from  those  noted  No.  II,  we  may  ooBr 
elude,  was  not  composed  by  any  one  who  had  oonsultedy  moi 
who  pursued  the  history.  Some  observation  also  arises  upoa 
the  variation  of  the  name.  We  read  Silas  in  the  Acts,  SA- 
vanus  in  the  Epistle.  The  similitude  of  these  two  names,  if 
they  were  the  names  of  different  persons,  is  greater  than  conUt 
easily  have  proceeded  from  accident;  I  mean  that  it  is  not 
probable,  that  two  persons  placed  in  situations  so  much  a&ks^ 
should  bear  names  so  nearly  resembling  each  other,  *  On  difr 
other  hand,  the  difference  of  the  name,  in  the  two  passagefli 
negatives  the  supposition  of  the  passages,  or  the  account  eon* 
tained  in  them,  being  transcribed  either  from  the  other. 

No.  VIII. 

Chap,  ii,  12,  13,  ^^  When  I  came  to  Troas  to  preach  Christ's 
Gospel,  and  a  door  was  opened  unto  me  of  the  Lord,  I  had  no 
rest  m  my  spirit,  because  I  found  not  Titus  my  brother;  but 
taking  my  leave  of  them,  I  went  from  thence  into  Macedonia." 
To  establish  a  conformity  between  this  passae^c  and  the  his- 
tory, nothing  more  is  necessary  to  be  presumed,  than  that  St 
Paul  proceeded  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  upon  the  saaie 
course  by  which  he  came  back  from  Macedonia  to  EphesoB^ 
or  rather  to  Miletus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus ;  ia 
other  words,  that  in  his  ioumey  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece^ 
he  went  and  returned  the  same  way.  St  Paul  is  now  m 
Macedonia,  where  he  had  lately  arrived  from  Ephesus.  Oar 
quotation  imports  that  in  his  journey  he  had  stopped  at 

*  That  they  were  the  same  person  is  farther  confirmed  by  1  Thai. 
chap.  i»  1>  compared  with  Acts,  chap»  xvii,  10. 
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year  no  other  description  is  given  than  what  is  contained  in  the 
last  four  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter.  Aifter  a  more  solemn 
dedication  to  the  ministry,  Barnabas  and  Paul  proceeded  from 
Antioch  to  Cilicia,  and  from  thence  they  sailed  to  Cyprns,  of 
which  voyage  no  particulars  are  mentioned.  Upon  their  re* 
tuni  from  Gypnis»  they  made  a  progress  tc^ther  through  the 
liewer  Asia;  and  though  two  remarkable  meeches  be  pre- 
served, and  a  few  inddents  in  the  course  of  their  travels  cir- 
GHmataatially  related,  vet  is  the  account  of  this  progress,  upon 
the  wholes  ^ven  professedly  with  conciseness.  For  mstanoe,  at 
loonium  it  is  said  that  they  abode  a  long  time;*  yet  of  this 
kmg  abode,  except  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
dxivea  away,  no  memoir  is  inserted  in  the  history,  llie  whole 
ia  wrapped  up  in  one  short  summary,  '^  They  spake  boldly  in 
the  Lord,  which  gave  testimony  unto  the  word  of  his  grace, 
and  ffraated  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done  by  their  hands." 
Havioff  completed  their  progress,  the  two  Apostles  returned 
to  Antioch,  "  and  there  ttiey  abode  a  long  time  with  the  dis- 
oples."  Here  we  have  another  large  portion  of  time  passed 
over  in  silence.  To  this  succeeded  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
upon  a  dispute  which  then  much  agitated  the  Christian  church, 
conoeniing  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  Moses.  When  the  ob- 
ject of  that  journey  was  completed,  Paul  proposed  to  Bama- 
ms  to  go  again  and  visit  their  brethren  m  every  city  where 
they  had  pr^tched  the  word  of  the  Lord.  The  execution  of 
this  plan  carried  our  Apostle  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  many 
provmces  of  the  Lesser  Asia;  yet  is  the  account  of  the  whole 
journey  dispatched  in  four  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chapter. 

If  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  undertaken  to  exhibit  regu- 
lar annals  of  St  Paul's  ministry,  or  even  any  continued  ac- 
count of  his  life,  from  his  conversion  at  Damascus  to  his  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  I  should  have  thought  the  omission  of  the 
ciicumstances  refa*red  to  in  our  Epistle  a  matter  of  reasonable 
objection.  But  when  it  appears  nrom  the  history  itself,  that 
luge  portions  of  St  Paul's  life  were  either  passed  over  in 
silence,  or  only  slightly  touched  upon,  and  that  nothing  more 
dian  certain  detached  incidents  and  discourses  is  rdated;  when 
we  observe  also,  that  the  author  of  the  history  did  not  join  our 
Apostle's  society  till  a  few  years  before  the  writing  of  the 
Epistie,  at  least,  that  there  is  no  proof  in  the  history  that  he 
did  so;  in  comparing  the  history  with  the  Epistle,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  by  the  discovery  of  omissions;  we  shall  as- 
cribe it  to  truth  that  there  is  no  contradiction. 

•  Chap,  xrv,  3. 
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dkumpHointmeiit  in  this  place,  upon  any  other  suppodtioD,  if 
irrelative. 

No.  IX- 

Chap,  xi,  24,  25,  ^*  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  Ifbity 
stripes  save  one;  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods;  onee  wmI 
stoned;  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck;  a  night  and  aday  I  htie 
been  in  the  deep." 

.  These  particulars  cannot  be  extracted  out  of  the  Adi  of 
the  Apostles ;  which  proves,  as  hath  been  already  observd, 
that  tne  Epistle  was  not  framed  firom  the  history:  jet  diey 
are  consistent  with  it,  which,  ccmudering  how  numenoallycb- 
cumstantial  the  account  is,  is  more  than  could  happen  to  aitii- 
trary  and  independent  fictions.  When  I  say  that  these  psiti- 
culcurs  are  omsiHent  with  the  history,  I  mean,  first,  that  tlien 
is  no  article  in  the  enumeration  which  is  contradicted  by  the 
history:  secondly,  that  the  history,  though  silent  with  rapeet 
to  many  of  the  racts  here  enumerated,  has  left  space  for  the 
existence  of  these  &cts,  consistent  with  the  fidelity  of  its  own 
narration. 

First,  No  contradiction  is  discoverable  between  the  E^pistie 
and  the  history.  When  St  Paul  says,  thrice  was  I  beaten  with 
rods,  although  the  history  record  only  one  beating  with  rodi, 
viz.  at  PhiSppi  ^Acts  xvi,  22V  yet  is  there  no  contnuiio- 
tion.  It  is  only  vie  omission  m  one  book  of  what  is  related 
in  another.  But  had  the  history  contained  accounts  id  four 
beatings  with  rods,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  Epistle,  in  wnich 
St  Paul  says  that  he  had  only  suffered  Uiree,  there  would  have 
been  a  contradiction  propely  so  called.  The  same  observation 
applies  generally  to  tne  other  parts  of  the  enumeration,  conr 
ceming  which  the  history  is  silent:  but  there  is  one  danae  in 
the  quotation  particularly  deserving  of  remark;  because,  when 
confronted  with  the  history,  it  furnishes  the  nearest  araroadi 
to  a  contradiction,  without  a  contradiction  being  actually  in- 
curred, of  any  I  remember  to  have  met  with.  *^  Once,**  saith 
St  Paul,  ^^  was  I  stoned."  Does  the  history  relate  that  St 
Paul,  prior  to  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  had  been  stoned 
more  than  once?  The  history  mentions  distinctly  one  occa- 
sion upon  which  St  Paul  was  stoned,  viz.  at  Lystra  in  Ly- 
caonia.  "  Then  came  thither  certain  Jews  from  Antioch  and 
Iconium,  who  persuaded  the  people;  and,  having  stoned  P^ 
drew  him  out  of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead." 
— Chap,  xiv,  19.  And  it  mentions  luso  another  occasion  in 
which  *'  ah  assault  was  made  both  of  the  Gentiles,  and  also 
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of  the' Jews  with  their  rulers,  to  use  them  despitefuily  and  to 
stone  them;  but  they  were  awaieof  it,'*  as  the  history  proceeds 
to  tell  usy  ^^  and  iBed  into  Lystra  and  Derbe."  This  happened 
at  loonium,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle.  Now  had  the 
assault  been  completed;  had  the  history  related  that  a  stone 
was  thrown,  as  it  relates  that  preparations  were  made  both  by 
Jews  and  Gentiles  to  stone  Paul  and  his  companions;  or  even 
had  the  account  of  this  transaction  stopped,  without  going  on 
to  infimn  us  that  Paul  and  his  companions  were  ^* aware  of 
their  danger  and  fled,**  a  contradiction  between  the  history  and 
the  EpisUe  would  have  ensued.  Truth  is  necessarily  consis- 
tent ;  out  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  independent  accounts,  not 
having  truth  to  guide  them,  should  thus  advance  to  the  very 
blink  of  contradiction  without  falling  into  it. 

SeoMidly,  I  say,  that  if  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  be  silent 
oonceming  many  of  the  instances  enumerated  in  the  Epistle, 
this  silence  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  plan  and  &bric  of 
the  history.  The  date  of  the  Epistle  synchronizes  with  the  be- 
{rinning  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  The  part, 
Uierefore,  of  the  history,  which  precedes  the  twentieth  cnap- 
ter,  is  the  only  part  in  which  can  be  found  any  notice  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  St  Paul  refers.  Now  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  author  of  the  history  was  with  St  Paul  until  his  de- 
partore  from  Troas,  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,  as  related  chap. 
XVI,  10 ;  or  rather  indeed  the  contrary  appears.  It  is  in  this 
point  of  the  history  that  the  language  changes.  In  the  seventh 
and  eighth  verses  of  this  chapter  the  third  person  is  used. 
^'  After  they  were  come  to  Mysia,  they  assayeil  to  go  into 
Bithynia,  but  the  Spirit  suifered  them  not;  and  they  passing 
by  Mysia  came  to  1  roas;'*  and  the  third  person  is  in  like  man- 
ner oonstanly  used  throughout  the  foregoing  part  of  the  his- 
tory.  In  the  tenth  ver^  of  this  chapter,  the  first  person 
oomes  in:  '^  After  Paul  had  seen  the  vision,  immediately  we 
endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia;  assuredly  gathering  that 
the  Lord  had  called  us  to  preach  the  Gospel  unto  them." 
Now,  from  this  time  to  the  writing  of  the  Epistle,  the  history 
occupies  four  chapters ;  yet  it  is  in  these,  if  in  any,  that  a 
regular  or  continued  account  of  the  Apostle's  life  is  to  be  ex- 
pected: for  how  succinctly  his  history  is  delivered  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  book,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  of 
JU8  conversion  to  the  time  when  the  historian  joined  him  at 
Troas,  except  the  particulars  of  his  converson  itself,  which  are 
rdated  circumstantially,  may  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing observations : — 
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The  history  of  a  period  of  sixte^i  yean  is  comprised  in  km 
than  three  cnapters;  and  of  these  a  material  part  is  taken  Up 
with  discourses.     After  his  conversion,  he  continued  in-  the 
neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  aeooiding  to  the  histofy,  ibr  ■ 
certain  considerable,  though  indefinite,  length  of  time,  aosonk 
ing  to  his  own  words  (Gal.  i,  18),  for  thrae  years,  of  wfaidi 
DO  other  account  is  given  than  this  diott  one,  that  '*  straifflit-' 
way  he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  tibat  he  itf  the  »m 
ol  God;  that  all  that  heard  him  were  amaased,  and  said.  Is  not 
this  he  that  destroyed  them  which  called  on  this  name  in  Je* 
rusalem?  that  he  increased  the  more  in  strength,  and  cds- 
founded  the  Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus;  and  that,  after 
many  days  were  fulfilled,  the  Jews  took  counsel  to  kill  him.** 
From  Damascus  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem;  and  of  his  res* 
dence  there  nothing  more  particular  is  recorded,  than  that  **he 
was  with  the  Apostles,  coming  in  and  going  out;  that  he  spake 
boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  disputed  against  the 
Grecians,  who  went  about  to  kill  him."     From  Jerusalem,  the 
history  sends  him  to  his  native  city  of  Tarsus.*     It  seems  pro- 
bable, from  the  order  and  disposition. of  the  history,  that  St 
Paul's  stay  at  Tarsus  was  of  some  continuance :  for  we  hear 
nothing  of  him,  until,  afiter  a  long  apparent  interval,  and  modi 
interjacent  narrative,  Barnabas,  desirous  of  Paul's  assistanoe 
upon  the  enlargement  of  the  Christian  mission,  went  to  Tar- 
sus ^^  for  to  seek  him."t     We  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  new 
Apostle  had  been  busied  in  his  ministry;  yet  of  what  he  did, 
or  what  he  suffered,  during  this  period,  which  may  include 
three  or  four  years,  the  history  professes  not  to  deliver  any  in- 
formation.    As  Tarsus  was  situate  upon  the  sea-coast,  and 
as,  though  Tarsus  was  his  homo,  yet  it  is  probable  he  visited 
from  thence  many  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  preaclung 
the  Gospel,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  he  might  undertake  many  short  voyages  to  neigh- 
bouring countries,  in  the  navigating  of  which  we  may  be  allowed 
to  suppose  that  some  of  those  disasters  and  shipwrecks  befel 
him,  to  which  he  refers  in  the  quotation  before  us,  '^  thrice  I 
suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been^in  the  deep."- 
This  last  clause  I  am  inclined  to  interpret  of  his  being  obliged 
to  take  to  an  open  boat,  upon  the  loss  of  the  ship,  ana  his  con- 
tinuing out  at  sea,  in  that  dangerous  situation,  a  ni^t  and  a 
day.     St  Paul  is  here  recountmg  his  sufferings,  not  relating 
miracles.     From  Tarsus,  Barnabas  brought  Paul  to  Antioch, 
and  there  he  remained  a  year :  but  of  the  transactions  of  that 

'  Acts,  chap,  ix,  30.  t  Chap,  xi,  25. 
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year  no  other  description  is  given  than  what  is  contained  in  the 
last  four  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter.  After  a  more  solemn 
dedication  to  the  ministry,  Barnabas  and  Paul  proceeded  from 
Antioch  to  Cilicia,  and  from  thence  they  sailed  to  Cypras,  of 
which  vojrage  no  particulars  are  mentioned.  Upon  their  re* 
turn  from  Cyprus^  they  made  a  progress  tc^ther  through  the 
Lesser  Asia;  and  though  two  remarkable  meeches  he  pre- 
served, and  a  few  incidents  in  the  course  of  their  travels  cip- 
cunstantially  related,  yet  is  the  account  of  this  progress,  upon 
the  whole,  given  professedly  with  condseness.  For  mstanoe,  at 
loonium  it  is  saia  that  they  abode  a  long  time;*  yet  of  this 
long  abode,  except  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
driven  away,  no  memoir  is  inserted  in  the  history.  The  whole 
ia  wn^pped  up  in  one  short  summary,  <^  They  spake  boldly  in 
the  Lord,  which  gave  testimony  unto  the  word  of  his  grace, 
and  ffzanted  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done  by  their  hmids.*' 
Havuff  completed  their  progress,  the  two  Apostles  returned 
to  Antioeh,  **  and  there  they  abode  a  long  time  with  the  dis- 
(dples."  Here  we  have  another  large  portion  of  time  passed 
over  in  silence.  To  this  succeeded  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
upon  a  dispute  which  then  much  agitated  the  Christian  church, 
oonoenung  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  Moses.  When  the  ob- 
ject of  that  journey  was  completed,  Paul  proposed  to  Bama- 
M8  to  go  again  and  visit  their  brethren  in  every  city  where 
they  had  preadied  the  word  of  the  Lord.  The  execution  of 
this  plan  carried  our  Apostle  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  many 
provinces  of  the  Lesser  Asia;  yet  Ls  the  account  of  the  whole 
joumev  dispatched  in  four  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chapter. 

If  tne  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  undertaken  to  exhibit  regu- 
lar annals  of  St  Paul's  ministry,  or  even  any  continued  ao- 
coont  of  his  life,  from  his  conversion  at  Damascus  to  his  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  I  should  have  thought  the  omission  of  the 
circumstances  referred  to  in  our  Epistle  a  matter  of  reasonable 
objection.  But  when  it  impears  from  the  history  itself,  that 
large  portions  of  St  Paul's  life  were  either  passed  over  in 
flilence,  or  only  slightly  touched  upon,  and  that  nothing  more 
tlian  certain  detached  incidents  and  discourses  is  related;  when 
we  observe  also,  that  the  author  of  the  history  did  not  join  our 
Apostle's  society  till  a  few  years  before  the  writing  of  the 
Epistle,  at  least,  that  there  is  no  proof  in  the  history  that  he 
did  so;  in  comparing  the  history  with  the  Epistle,  we  shall 
not  be  fiurfNrised  bythe  discovery  of  omisrions;  we  shall  as- 
cribe it  to  truth  that  there  is  no  contradiction. 

•  Chap,  xiv,  3. 
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No.  X, 

Chap,  iii,  1,  ^*  Do  we  begin  aeain  to  oommend  oanelyes?  or 
need  we,  as  some  others,  EpsUes  of  commendation  to  you?* 
.  ^^  As  some  others."  Turn  to  Acts  xviii,  27,  and  yon  will 
find  that,  a  short  time  before  the  writing  of  tibis  Epistle,  Apol- 
los  had  gone  to  Corinth  with  letters  of  commendation  nam 
the  Ephesian  Christians:  *^  and  when  ApoUos  was  disposed  to 
pass  into  Achaia,  the  brethren  wrote,  exhorting  the  ^B^dipla 
to  receive  him."  Here  the  words  of  the  Epistle  bear  the  i^ 
pearance  of  alluding  to  some  specific  instance,  and  the  history 
supplies  that  instance;  it  supplies,  at  least,  an  instance  as  op- 
posite as  possible  to  the  terms  which  the  Apostle  uses,  and  to 
the  date  and  direction  of  the  Epistle  in  which  they  are  finind. 
The  letter  which  Apollos  carried  firom  Ephesus,  was  precisely 
the  letter  of  commendation  which  St  Paul  meant;  and  it  was  to 
Achaia,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  capital,  and  indeed  to  Coiindi 
itself  (Acts,  chap,  zix,  1),  that  Apollos  carried  it;  and  it  wtf 
about  two  years  before  the  writing  of  this  Epistle.  If  St  Paul's 
words  be  rather  thought  to  refer  to  some  general  usa^  whidi 
then  obtained  among  Christian  churches,  the  case  of  Apolloi 
exemplifies  that  usage;  and  afibrds  that  species  of  oonnrma- 
tion  to  the  Epistle,  which  arises  from  seeing  the  manners  of 
the  age,  in  which  it  purports  to  be  written,  fiuthfully  preserved. 


No.  XL 
Chap.  2dii,  1,  '^  This  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to  yoa:" 

Do  not  these  words  import  that  the  writer  had  been  at  Co- 
rinth twice  before  ?  Yet,  if  they  import  this,  they  overset  every 
congruity  we  have  been  endeavounng  to  establish.  The  Ads 
of  the  Apostles  record  only  two  journeys  of  St  Paul  to  Corinth. 
We  have  all  along  supposed,  what  every  mark  of  time  except 
this  expression  indicates,  that  the  Epistle  was  written  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  of  these  journeys.  If  St  Paul  had 
been  already  twice  at  Corinth,  this  supposition  must  be  given 
up;  and  every  argument  or  observation  which  depends  upon 
it  falls  to  the  ground.  Again,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  not 
only  record  no  more  than  two  journeys  of  St  Paul  to  Corinth, 
but  do  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  more  than  two  such  jour- 
neys could  be  made  or  intended  by  him  within  the  period 
which  the  history  comprises;  for  firom  his  first  journey  into 
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reeoe  to  his  first  imprLsoiiment  at  Home,  with  which  the 
story  concludes,  the  Apostle's  time  is  accounted  for.     If, 
erefore,  the  Epistle  was  written  after  the  second  journey  to 
ortnth,  and  upon  the  yiew  and  expectation  of  a  thiro,  it 
list  have  been  written  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
0.  after  the  time  to  which  the  history  extends.    When  I  first 
ad  oyer  this  Epistle  with  the  particular  yiew  of  comparing  it 
ifth  the  history,  which  I  chose  to  do  without  consulting'  any 
immentary  wliateyer,  I  own  that  I  felt  myself  confounded 
r  this  text.     It  appeared  to  contradict  the  opinion,  which  I 
id  been  led  by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  to  form,  con- 
ming  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  Epistle.     At  lengrth, 
iwever,  it  occurred  to  my  thoughts  to  inquire,  whether  the 
iosage  did  necessarily  imply  that  St  Paul  had  been  at  Co- 
nth  twice;  or  whether,  when  he  says,  ^^  this  is  the  third  time 
am  cominfi^  to  you,"  he  might  mean  only  that  this  was  the 
mrd  time  that  he  was  ready,  that  he  was  prepared,  that  he 
itended,  to  set  out  upon  his  journey  to  Corinth.   I  recollected 
M  he  had  once  before  this  purposed  to  visit  Corinth,  and  had 
sen  disappointed  in  this  purpose;  which  disappointment  forms 
le  mbject  of  much  apolo^  and  protestation,  in  the  first  and 
wmd  clu^>tera  of  the  Epistle.     Now,  if  the  journey  in  which 
B  had  been  disappointed  was  reckoned  by  him  one  of  the 
Dies  in  which  ^*  ne  was  coming  to  them,"  then  the  present 
cold  be  the  third  time,  t.  e.  of  his  being  ready  and  prepared 
}  oome;  although  he  had  been  actually  at  Corinth  only  once 
afore.     This  conjecture  being  taken  up,  a  farther  examina- 
on  of  the  passage  and  the  Epistle  produced  proofs,  which 
laoed  it  beyond  aoubt     ^*  This  is  the  third  time  I  am  com- 
te  to  you: '  in  the  verse  following  these  words  he  adds,  ^*  I 
lul  you  before,  and  foretel  you,  as  if  I  were  present  the 
icand  time;  and,  being  absent,  now  I  write  to  them  which 
eretofore  have  sinned,  and  to  all  other,  that,  if  I  come  again,  I 
ill  not  spare."    In  this  verse,  the  Apostle  is  declaring  b^re« 
and  what  he  would  do  in  his  intended  visit:  his  expression, 
iierefbre,  ^^  as  if  I  were  present  the  second  time,"  relates  to 
liat  visit.     But  if  his  future  visit  would  only  make  him  pre- 
snt  among  them  a  second  time,  it  follows  that  he  had  been 
lieady  there  but  once. — Again,  in  the  fifteenth  verse  of  the 
rst  chapter,  he  tells  them,  "  In  this  confidence,  I  was  minded 
)  oome  unto  you  before,  that  ye  might  have  a  second  bene- 
t:"  Why  a  second,  and  not  a  third  benefit?  why  iwn^mf,  (a 
0OOfH(),  and  not  r^mv  XfK^U  (third  benefit^  if  the  xpr^t  i^xi'ftm. 
I  come  the  third  time)  in  the  fifteenth  diapter  meant  a  third 
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visit?  for,  though  the  visit  in  the  first  chapter  be  tlmtmt 
in  which  he  was  disappointed,  yet,  as  it  is  evident  from  dte 
Epistle  that  he  had  never  been  at  Corinth  from  the  time  ai 
the  disappointment  to  the  time  of  writing  the  EJpistle^  it  fol- 
lows, that  if  it  was  only  a  second  visit  in  which  be  was-dinp* 
pointed  then,  it  could  onlv  be  a  second  visit  wUch  he  propoied 
now.  But  the  text  which  I  think  is  decisive  of  the  questioD, 
if  any  question  remain  upon  the  subject,  is  the  fourteenth  vene 
of  the  twelfth  chapter:  '^  Behold  t£e  third  time  I  am  ready  t» 
come  to  you:"  i)ir  r^ffw  tvM^i#f  •x/n  txhtr  It  is  very  dea»  that 
the  r^ffw  9rtfUH  *x^  t^lK'  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  th^  f^ 
ntn  t^xfuu  of  the  thirteenth  chapter,  are  equivalent  expres- 
sions, were  intended  to  convey  the  same  meaning,  and  to  idate 
to  the  same  journey.  The  comparison  of  these  phrases  gives 
us  St  Paul's  own  explanation  of  his  own  words;  and  it  isdnt 
very  explanation  which  we  are  contending  for,  vis.  that  ifr« 
«irr«  t^xi^fuu  does  not  mean  that  he  was  coming  a  thinl  time^ 
but  that  this  was  the  third  time  he  was  in  readiness  to  ooom, 
wpi»9  trufUH  tx^.  I  do  not  apprehend,  that  after  this,  it  can  be 
necessary  to  call  to  our  aid  the  reading  of  the  AlexandiiaD 
manuscnpt,  which  gives  vntfMH  t;^  tAlup  in  the  thirteenth  db^ 
ter  as  well  as  in  the  twelfth;  or  of  the  Syriac  and  Copde  ve^ 
sions,  which  follow  that  reading;  because  I  allow  tnat  this 
reading,  besides  not  being  sufficiently  supported  by  ancient 
copies,  is  probably  paraphrastical,  and  has  been  inserted  fx 
the  purpose  of  expressing  more  unequivocally  the  sense,  which 
the  shorter  expression  r^ir^p  wr*  t^x^f*^  ^^  supposed  to  cairy. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  matter  is  sufficiently  certain;  nor  do  I 
propose  it  as  a  new  interpretation  of  the  text  which  oontaiiis 
the  difficulty,  for  the  same  was  given  by  Orotius  long  ago: 
but  I  thought  it  the  clearest  way  of  explaining  the  subject,  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulty,  the  solution,  and 
the  proofs  of  that  solution,  successively  presented  themselves 
to  my  inquiries.  Now,  in  historical  researches,  a  reconciled 
inconsistency  becomes  a  positive  argument.  First,  because  an 
impostor  generally  guards  against  the  appearance  of  incoiuds- 
tency:  and  secondly,  because,  when  apparent  inconsistencies 
are  found,  it  is  seldom  that  any  thing  but  truth  renders  them 
capable  of  reconciliation.  The  existence  of  the  difficulty  proves 
the  want  or  absence  of  that  caution,  which  usually  accompa- 
nies the  consciousness  of  fraud;  and  the  solution  proves,  tnat 
it  is  not  the  collusion  of  fortuitous  propositions  which  we  ha?e 
to  deal  with,  but  that  a  thread  of  truth  winds  through  the  whole, 
which  preserves  every  circumstance  in  its  place. 
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Chap,  z,  14-16,  *^  We  are  come  as  &r  as  to  you  also,  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  not  boasting  of  things  without 
Mir  measure,  that  is,  of  other  men's  labours;  but  having  hope, 
irhen  your  &ith  is  increased,  that  we  shall  be  enlarged  by  you, 
locormng  to  our  rule,  abundantly  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
regions  beyond  you." 

TThis  quotation  affords  an  indirect,  and,  therefore,  unsuspi- 
lUmm  but  at  the  same  time  a  distinct  and  indubitable,  reoog- 
uition  of  the  troth  and  exactness  of  the  history.  I  consider  it. 
bft  be  iinpliad  by  the  words  of  the  quotation,  that  Corinth  was 
the  e](ti«iiiity  of  St  Paul's  travels  hitherto.  He  expresses  to 
iba  Covuithiaiis  his  hope,  that  in  some  future  visit  he  might 
^'  pimdk  the  Gospel  to  the  regions  beyond  them;"  which  im- 
ports that  he  had  not  hitherto  proceeded  '^  beyond  them,"  but 
that  Coiinth  was  as  yet  the  farthest  point  or  boundary  of  his 
tav^U*  Nowj  how  is  St  Paul's  first  journey  into  Europe, 
wkidi  was  the  only  <Hie  he  had  taken  before  the  writing  id 
thelEpistle,  traced  out  in  the  history?  Sailing  from  Asia,  he 
Iwdfia  at  Philippi;  from  Philippi,  traversing  the  eastern  coast 
tf  tke  peninsula,  he  passed  through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia 
to  TTiessalonica;  from  thence  through  Berea  to  Athens,  and 
Qn»9I  Athens  to  Corinth,  where  he  »t(^}ped;  and  from  whence, 
ifter  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  sailed  back  into  Syria. 
Sq  that  Corinth  was  the  last  place  which  he  visited  in  the 
leninsula;  was  the  place  from  which  he  here  turned  into  Asia; 
md  was,  as  such,  the  boundary  and  limit  of  his  prcgress.  He 
Bpuld  not  have  said  the  same  thing,  viz.  *^  I  hope  hereafiter  to 
Pint  the  regions  beyond  you,"  in  an  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
ar  in  an  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  inasmuch  as  he  must  be 
lecmed  to  nave  already  visited  the  regions  beyond  themy  hav- 
ii^  proceeded  from  those  cities  to  other  parts  of  Greece.  But 
bom  Corinth  he  returned  home;  every  part,  therefore,  beyond 
tbM  city,  might  properly  be  said,  as  it  is  said  in  the  passage 
before^  us,  to  be  unvisited.  Yet  is  this  propriety  the  spon* 
taneous  effbot  of  truth,  and  produced  witoout  meditation  or 
Icaunu 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIAK8. 

No.  I. 

The  argument  of  this  Epistle  in  some  measure  proFes  its  in 
tiquity.  It  will  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  it  was  imttai 
whilst  the  dispute  concerning  the  circumcision  of  G^tile  eon- 
verts  was  fresn  in  men's  minds;  for,  even  supposinj^  it  to  hate 
been  a  forgery,  the  only  credible  motive  that  can  be  nmmA 
for  the  forgery,  was  to  bring  the  name  and  authority  of  die 
Apostle  into  this  controversy.  No  design  could  be  so  ivt 
pid,  or  so  unlikely  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man,  m 
to.  produce  an  Epistle  written  earnestly  and  pointedly  qm 
one  side  of  a  controversy,  when  the  controversy  itself  was  dnd, 
and  the  Question  no  longer  interesting  to  any  descriptioa  of 
readers  wnatever.  Now  the  controversy  concerning  the  Gi^ 
cumcision  of  the  Gentile  Christians  was  of  such  a  nature,  that, 
if  it  arose  at  all,  it  must  have  arisen  in  the  beginning  of  Chii^ 
tianity.  As  Judea  was  the  scene  of  the  Christian  histonr;  M 
the  Author  and  preachers  of  Christianity  were  Jews;  as  the  re- 
ligion itself  acknowledged  and  was  founded  upon  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, in  contradistinction  to  every  other  religion  then  professed 
amongst  mankind— it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  some  of 
its  teachers  should  carry  it  out  in  the  world  rather  as  a  sect 
and  modification  of  Judaism,  than  as  a  separate  original  reve- 
lation; or,  that  they  should  invite  their  proselytes  to  those  ob- 
servances in  which  they  lived  themselves.  This  was  likely  to 
happen:  but  if  it  did  not  happen  at  first;  if,  whilst  the  rdi* 
gion  was  in  the  hands  of  Jewish  teachers,  no  such  daim  was 
advanced,  no  such  condition  was  attempted  to  be  imposed,  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  doctrine  would  be  started,  mudi  ]xm 
that  it  should  prevail,  in  any  future  period.  I  likewise  think, 
that  those  pretensions  of  Judaism  were  much  more  likely  to 
be  insisted  upon,  whilst  the  Jews  continued  a  nation,  than  after 
their  &11  and  dispersion;  whilst  Jerusalem  and  the  temde 
stood,  than  after  the  destruction  brought  upon  them  by  the 
Roman  arms,  the  £Ettal  cessation  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  priest- 
hood, the  humiliating  loss  of  their  country,  and,  with  it,  of 
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^^«^  great  riles  aCnd  symbols  of  their  institution.  It  should 
^^em,  iberetoaef  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  situa- 
^on  of  the  parties,  that  this  controversy  ivas  carried  on  in  the 
interval  between  the  preaching  of  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles, 
^nd  the  invasion  of  Titus;  and  that  our  present  Epistle,  which 
Vas  undoubtedly  intended  to  bear  a  part  in  this  controversy, 
must  be  referred  to  the  same  period. 

But,  again,  the  Epistle  supposes  that  certain  deigning  adn 
herents.  of  the  Jewish  law  had  crept  into  the  churches  of  Ga- 
latia;  and  had  been  endeavouring,  mid  but  too  successfully,  to 
persuade  the  Galatic  converts,  that  they  had  been  taught  the 
new  rdUigion  imperfectly  and  at  second  hand;  that  the  founder 
of  their  church  nimself  possessed  only  an  inferior  and  deputed 
commiflBion,  the  seat  of  truth  and  authority  being  in  the  Apos» 
ties  and  EUders  of  Jerusalem;  moreover,  that  whatever  he 
might  profess  amongst  them,  he  had  himself,  at  other  times, 
and  in  other  places,  given  way  to  the  doctrine  of  circumcision. 
The  Epistle  is  unintelligible  without  supposing  all  this.  Re- 
Sening  ther^re  to  this,  as  to  what  had  actually  passed,  we 
find  o«  Paul  treating  so  unjust  an  attempt  to  undermine  his 
credit)  and  to  introduce  amongst  his  converts  a  doctrine  which 
he  had  uniformly  reprobated,  in  terms  of  great  asperity  and 
indignation.  And  in  order  to  refute  the  suspicious  whicn  had 
been  raised  concerning  the  fidelity  of  his  teaching,  as  well  as 
to  assert  the  independency  and  divine  original  of  his  mission, 
we  find  him  appealing  to  the  history  of  his  conversion,  to  his 
ofmduct  udder  it,  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conferred 
with  the  Apostles  when  he  met  with  them  at  Jerusalem :  al- 
I^^g,  that  so  far  was  his  doctrine  from  being  di^ived  from 
diem,  or  they  from  exercising  any  superiority  over  him,  that 
they  had  simply  assented  to  what  he  had  already  preached 
amongst  the  Gentiles,  and  which  preaching  was  conununicated 
not  by  them  to  him,  but  by  himself  to  them;  that  he  had 
maintained  the  liberty  of  the  Gentile  church,  by  opposingi 
upon  one  occasion,  an  Apostle  to  the  face,  when  tlie  timidity 
of  his  behaviour  seemed  to  endanger  it;  that  from  the  first, 
thj^  ail  along,  that  to  that  hour,  he  nad  constantly  resisted  the 
daim&of  Judaism;  and  that  the  persecutions  which  he  daily 
underwent,  at  the  hands,  or  by  the  instigation,  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  which  he  bore  in  his  person  the  marks  and  scars,  might 
have  been  avoided  by  him,  if  he  had  consented  to  employ  hi^ 
labours  in  bringing,  through  the  medium  of  Christianity,  con- 
verts over  to  the  Jewish  institution,  for  then  '^  would  the. of- 
fence of  the  cross  have  ceased."     Now  an  impostor  who  had 
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fotgvd  ihe  Epistle  for  the  purpose  of  producing  St  Paul'ttu- 
tbority  in  tlie  dispute,  which,  as  hath  been  observed,  is  tJit  on- 
ly credible  morive  that  caTi  be  assigned  for  the  forgery,  migbl 
have  made  the  Apostle  deliver  bis  opinion  upon  the  subject  in 
fltrong  nnd  decisive  terms,  or  might  have  put  his  name  tci 
train  of  reasoning  and  argumentation  upon  that  ude  of  ife 
question  which  the  imposture  was  intended  to  recomnenu.  f 
cnn  allotv  the  poesibiliiy  of  such  a  scheme  as  that.  liut  lori 
writer,  with  this  purpose  in  view,  to  feign  a  series  of  frasi- 
aetiiHut  supposed  to  have  pas^  amongst  the  Christians  rf 
(ialatia,  and  then  to  counterfeit  expressions  of  anger  and  rr> 
Bentment  excited  by  these  transactions;  to  make  the  Apotllr 
travel  back  into  his  own  history,  and  into  a  recital  of  vunoas 
passages  of  his  life,  some  indeed  directly,  but  othere  obliquely, 
and  others  even  obscurely  bearing  upon  the  point  in  question; 
in  a  word,  to  substitute  narrative  for  argument,  expostulatioD 
and  complaint  for  dc^^atic  positions  and  controversial  reason- 
ing, in  a  writinjf  properly  controversial,  and  of  which  the  aim 
and  design  was  to  support  one  side  of  a  much-agitated  quw- 
tion — is  a  metliotl  so  intricate,  and  so  unlike  the  methods  pnr- 
sued  by  all  other  impostors,  as  to  require  very  flagrant  proofs 
of  imposition  to  indiii>c  us  to  believe  it  to  be  one. 

No.  n. 

In  tills  number  I  shuU  endeavour  to  prove, 

1 .  That  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  were  written  without  any  communication  with  each 
otner. 

2.  That  the  Epistle,  tlioufrli  wriiteii  without  any  communi- 
cation with  the  history,  by  recital,  implication,  or  reforence, 
bears  testimony  to  many  of  the  facts  contained  in  it. 

First,  The  Epistle,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  were  writ- 
ten without  any  communication  with  each  other. 

To  judge  of  this  point,  we  must  examine  those  passages  in 
twch,  whioi  describe  the  same  transaction;  for,  if  the  author 
of  either  writing  derived  his  information  from  the  account  which 
b«  had  seen  in  the  other,  when  be  came  to  speak  of  the  same 
truiaaction,  he  would  follow  that  account.  The  history  of  St 
Paul,  at  Damascus,  as  read  in  the  Acts,  and  as  referred  to  by 
the  Epistle,  forms  an  instance  of  this  sort.  Acconiing  to  the 
Arta,  Paul  (after  his  conversion)  was  certain  days  with  the 
*'  diwnples  which  were  at  Damascus.  And  straightway  he 
preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God. 
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But  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed,  and  said,  Is  not  thiis  he 
vrhich  destroyed  them  which  called  on  this  name  in  Jerusalem, 
and  came  hither  for  that  intent,  that  he  might  bring  them 
bound  unto  the  chief  priests  ?  But  Saul  increased  the  more 
in  strength,  confounding  the  Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus, 
proving  that  this  is  very  Christ.  And  after  that  many  days 
were  fulfilled,  the  Jews  took  counsel  to  kill  him.  But  their 
laying  await  was  known  of  Saul;  and  they  watched  the  gates 
day  and  night  to  kill  him.  Then  the  disciples  took  him  by 
night,  and  let  him  down  by  the  wall  in  a  basket.  And  when 
Saul  wa9  come  to  Jerusalem,  he  assayed  to  join  himself  to  the 
diadples." — Acts,  chap,  ix,  19-26. 

According  to  the  Epistle,  *^  When  it  pleased  God,  who  se- 
parated me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me,  by  his 
flmoe^  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him  among 
die  heathen ;  immediately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood; 
neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  Apostles 
before  me;*  but  I  went  into  Arabia,  and  returned  again  unto 
Damascus:  then,  after  three  years,  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem." 
—Gal-  i,  15-18. 

Bedide  the  diiference  observable  in  the  terms  and  general 
complexion  of  these  two  accounts,  *^  the  journey  into  Arabia," 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle,  and  omitted  in  the  history,  affords 
full  proof  that  there  existed  no  correspondence  between  these 
writers.  If  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  had  been  made  up  from 
the  Epistle,  it  is  impossible  that  this  journey  should  have  been 
passed  over  in  silence;  if  the  Epistle  had  been  composed  out 
of  what  the  author  had  read  of  St  Paul's  history  in  the  Acts, 
it  is  unaccountable  that  it  should  have  been  inserted.* 

Ilie  Journey  to  Jerusalem  related  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Epistle,  (^*  then,  fourteen  years  after,  I  went  up  again  to 
Jerusalem"),  supplies  another  example  of  the  same  kind.  Either 
this  was  the  journey  described  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  sent  from  Antioch  to  Je- 
rusalem, to  consult  the  Apostles  and  Eiders  upon  the  question 
of  the  Gentile  converts;  or  it  was  some  journey  of  which  the  his- 
tory does  not  take  notice.  If  the  first  opinion  be  followed,  the 
discrqNincy  in  the  two  accounts  is  so  considerable,  that  it  is 

*  N.B.  The  Acts  of  the  Apoetles  simply  iaform  us,  that  St  Paiil  left  Damas- 
eoB  In  order  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  **  after  many  days  were  fulfilled."  If  any 
MM  doabt  whether  the  words  **  many  days,*'  could  he  intended  to  eicpress  a 
period  which  included  a  term  of  three  years,  he  will  iind  a  complete  instance 
of  the  same  phrase,  usecl  with  the  same  latitude,  In  the  first  bi>ok  of  Kin|;5, 
chap,  ii,  38,  3^),  **  and  Shimei  dwelt  at  JiTusalem  vtat^  (hyx:  and  it  came 
t  o  pass  at  the  end  of  three  ycarSy  that  two  of  the  servants  of  b*hlmei  ran  uway .'  * 
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not  without  diSailty  they  can  be  adaptrd  to  the  mmt  imm> 
tioD:  so  that,  upon  tUs  HuppoeitioD,  theru  w  no  piaae  for  w*- 

?ecting  ^hat  the  writers  were  {guided  or  as8uU*<i  by  esich  olho. 
i  the  latti^r  opinion  be  prefen-ed,  we  have  then  a  jouniey  t» 
Jerusalem,  and  a.  conferenee  with  the  priudpal  memben  of  tli* 
church  there,  drcumslantially  related  in  the  EpisUc,  and  esr 
tirely  omitted  in  the  Acts;  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  repcftt  tW 
observation,  which  we  before  made,  that  the  omissioii  of  »t 
material  a  &ct  in  the  Iiistoiy  is  iiiex(>licabte,  if  the  lu»tomi< 
bad  read  the  Epistle;  and  that  the  insention  of  it  in  the  Kpi^tlSk 
if  the  writer  derived  his  int'onnation  trom  the  history,  i^  not 
less  so. 

St  Peter's  visit  to  Antioch,  durinf^  which  the  dispute  aroM 
between  him  and  8t  Paul,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Actg. 

if  we  connect  with  these  iustances,  the  general  observatioD, 
that  no  scrutiny  can  discover  the  smallest  truce  of  transcript 
tion  or  imitation,  either  in  things  or  words,  we  shall  be  fully 
satisfied  in  this  port  of  our  ease;  namely,  that  the  two  rceordi* 
be  the  fectfi  contained  in  them  true  or  false,  come  to  our  baalt 
bom  independent  sources. 

Secondly,  I  say  that  thu  Epistle,  thus  proved  to  have  been 
written  without  any  communication  with  the  history,  bean  t»< 
timony  toa  greatvanetyof  particulars  contained  in  the  histoty> 

1.  St  Paul  in  tfae  early  part  of  his  life  had  addicted  lumsdf 
to  the  study  of  the  Ji'wish  religion,  and  was  <liatinpiiished  bj 
his  zeal  for  the  uistiuilion,  and  for  the  traditions  wliich  hail 
1>een  incorporated  with  it.  Upon  thispart  of  his  character,  the 
history  makes  St  Paul  speak  thus:  "  1  am  verily  a  manwhitJt 
am  a  Jew,  bora  in  Tarsus,  a  dty  in  Cilicia,  yet  brought  upja 
this  dty  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  taught  according  to  the 
perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  Fathers;  and  was  zealous  to- 
wards God,  as  ye  all  are  this  day." — Acts,  chap,  zxii,  3. 

Tht  Epistle  is  as  follows:—"  I  profited  in  the  Jews' religkm 
above  many  my  equals  in  mine  own  nation,  being  more  exoeed- 
ingly  zealous  (tf  tiie  traditions  of  my  fathers." — Chap,  i,  14. 

2.  St  Paul,  before  his  converuoo,  had  been  a  tierce  pentr 
cutoT  of  the  new  sect.  "  As  for  Saul,  he  made  havock  of  tha 
church;  entering  into  every  house,  aod,  haling  men  and  wo< 
men,  committeathem  to  prison." — Acta,  chap,  vui,  3. 

liiisis  the  history  of  St  Paul,  as  delivered  in  the  Acts:  in. 
the  recital  of  his  own  history  in  the  Epistle,  *'  Ye  have  heard*" 
says  he,  '*  of  my  conversatioH  in  times  past  in  the  Jews'  reli* 
gion,  how  that  oeyond  measore  I  persecuted  the  church  of 
God."— Chap.  I,  13. 
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S.  8t  Paul  was  miraculously  ooavetted  on  his  way  to  Da- 
maaeui.  **  And  as  he  journeyed  he  came  near  to  Damascus: 
and  suddenly  there  shined  round  about  him  a  light  from  heaven , 
and  Jbe  ftH  to  the  earth,  and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him, 
Saul^  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?  And  he  said,  Who 
acre  tbou^  Loid  ?  And  the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou 
penteutest ;  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And 
M,  tvembHiig^  and  astdnished,  said.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
iw  to  do?"— -Acts,  chap,  ix,  3-6.  With  these  compare  the 
Epistle,  chap,  i,  15^17 :  "  When  it  pleased  Ood,  who  sepa- 
nded  me  fmn  my  mothei^s  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace, 
t6  mraal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  m^ht  preach  lOm  among  the 
heathtn;  iattnediately  I  conferrea  not  with  flesh  and  blood, 
noAet  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  them  that  were  Apostles 
befeaaaiie;  but  Iwent  into  Arabia,  and  returned  again  unto 


Iff  tins  quotation  from  the  Epistle,  I  de«re  it  to  be  remarked 
iMywlMideiitally  it  appears  that  the  aflhir  passed  at  Damascus. 
!■  wliat  may  be  callea  the  direct  part  of  tne  account,  no  men- 
tioii  is  made' of  the  [dace  of  his  conversion  at  all:  a  casual  ex- 
pllJMum  at  the  end,  and  an  expression  brought  in  for  a  differ- 
ent puvpoee,  alone  fixes  it  to  have  been  at  Damascus;  "  I 
ntmaea  again  to  Damascus.**  Nothing  can  be  more  like 
siapMeity  and  undesig^edness  than  this  is.  It  also  draws  the 
agreement  between  the  two  quotations  somewhat  closer,  to  ob- 
mfWf  dot  they  both  state  St  Paul  to  have  preached  the  Gos- 
pel immediately  upon  his  call:  ^'  And  straightway  he  preached 
Christ  in  die  synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God. ' — Acts, 
dnp.  ix,  90.  **  mien  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me, 
Ast  I  might  preach  him  among  the  heathen,  immediately  I 
cmiferred  not  with  flesh  and  bl(Kxi." — Gal.  chap,  i,  15. 

4.  The  course  of  the  Apostle's  travels  afler  his  conversion 
was  this: — He  went  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  and  from 
Jetusalem  into  Syria  and  Cilicia.  ^^  At  Damascus  the  dis- 
ciples UHjk  him  by  night,  and  let  him  down  by  the  wall  in  a 
hnlBet;  and  when  Saul  was  come  to  Jerusalem,  he  assayed 
tk  jam 'himself  to  the  disciples." — Acts,  chap,  ix,  25.  AF- 
terwaids,  **  when  the  brethren  knew  the  conspiracy  formed 
against  him  at  Jerusalem,  they  brought  him  down  to  Csesarea, 
and  seAt  him  forth  to  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia." — Chap,  ix, 
SO.  In  the  Epistle,  St  Paul  gives  the  following  brief  account 
of  his  proceedings  within  the  same  period:  *'  After  three  years 
I  went  vp  to  Jerusaleni  to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with  him  fif- 
teen days;  afterwards  I  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and 
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Cilicifl,"  Tlic  hUtory  had  told  u»  that  Paul  panted  frnm 
CKPsarea  to  Tarsus:  if  he  took  this  journey  by  latid,  it  would 
CHrry  him  through  Svriu  into  Cilida;  aiid  lie  would  come,  at- 
tXT  IiU  visit  at  Jeru»tleni,  "  into  the  regions  ot'  Syiia  and  Cili' 
da,'  in  the  very  order  in  which  he  mentions  them  in  the  Kjat- 
tie.  lliis  supposition  of  his  going  &om  Cwrarea  to  Tanut, 
by  land,  i-lears  up  also  another  point.  It  accounts  for  what  bt 
Paul  says  in  the  same  place  concerning  the  churches  of  Judeo: 
"  Afterwards  I  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and 
was  unknown  by  face  unto  the  churches  of  Judea  which  were 
in  Christ:  but  they  had  heard  only  that  he  which  pen^ecutol 
us  in  times  past,  now  preacheth  the  faith,  which  once  he  de- 
stroyed ;  and  they  ^lonlied  God  in  mc."  Upon  which  passa^ 
I  observe,  tirst,  that  what  is  here  said  of  the  churches  of  Judea. 
is  spoken  in  connexion  with  his  journey  into  the  regions  of 
SjTia  and  Cilicia.  Secondly,  that  the  passage  itself  has  little 
significancy,  and  that  the  connexion  is  inexplicable,  unless  Si 
Paul  went  through  Judea'  (though  probablj-  by  a  hasty  jour- 
ney) at  the  time  that  he  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia.  Suppose  him  to  have  passed  by  land  from  Csesareato 
Tarsus,  all  this,  as  hath  been  observed,  would  be  preciselv  tnie. 

5.  Barnabas  was  with  St  Paul  at  Antioch.     "  Then  liepwl- 
ed  Barnabas  to  Tarsus,  tor  to  seek  Saul;  and  when  be  hsd 
found  him,  be  brought  him  unto  Antioch.     And  it  came  to  pan    I 
that  a  whole  year  they  as^embk-d  tboni^elves  with  the  church." 
— Acta,  chap,  xi,  2.'i,  2(j.      Again,  and  ujion  another  occasion, 

**  they  (Paul  and  Barnabas)  sailed  to  Antioch:  and  there  tltfy 
abode  long  time  with  the  disciples." — Chap,  xiv,  26-28. 

Now  what  says  the  Epistle?  "  When  Peter  was  come  to 
Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be 
blamed:  and  the  other  Jews  dissembled  likewise  with  him;  in- 
somuch that  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away  with  their  dissi- 
mulation."— Chap,  ii,  11-13. 

6.  The  stated  residence  of  the  Apostles  was  at  Jerusalem. 
"  At  that  time  there  was  a  great'  persecution  against  the  chundi 
which  was  at  Jerusalem;  and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad 
throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  except  the 
Apostles." — Acts,  chap,  viii,  I.     "They  (the  Christians  at 

*  Dr  Doddridge  thought  Ihat  the  Cswrea  here  mentioned,  wai  not  the 
'  celebrated  city  at  that  naoiH  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  Ctesarea  Fbi- 
]ippi,  near  the  biirderg  of  Syria,  which  tiei;  in  a  Jiiuch  more  direct  Muk  frtnn 
JeruMlem  to  Tarsus,  than  Uie  other.  'Die  objeclion  lo  this,  Dr  Benson  re- 
Diarlci,  Ib  that  Cmiu'ea,  without  'any  addition,  usunlly  denotes  Ctenrea 
Paleatian. 
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Antiodi)  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  uuto  the  Apostles  and  Elders,  about  this  ques- 
tion."— Acts,  chap.  XV,  2.  With  these  accounts  afiprees  the 
declaration  in  the  Epistle:  ^'  Neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  them  whidi  were  Apostles  before  me,"  chap,  i,  17  :  for  this 
dedaration  implies,  or  rather  assumes  it  to  be  known,  that  Je- 
rusalem was  the  place  where  the  Apostles  were  to  be  met  with. 

7*  There  were  at  Jerusalem  two  Apostles,  or  at  the  least, 
two  eminent  members  of  the  church,  of  the  name  of  James. 
This  is  directly  inferred  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which, 
in  the  second  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  relates  the  death  of 
James,  the  brother  of  John;  and  yet  in  the  fifteenth  chapter, 
and  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  history,  records  a  speech  de- 
livered by  James  in  tne  assembly  of  the  Apostles  and  EUders. 
It  is  also  strongly  implied  by  the  form  of  expression  used  in 
the  EiHstle:  *^  Other  Apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James,  the 
Xorrf  s  brother;*'  i.e.  to  disting^uish  him  from  James  the  bro- 
ther of  John. 

To  us  who  have  been  long  conversant  in  the  Christian  his- 
tory, as  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  these  points 
are  obvious  and  fomiliar;  nor  do  we  readily  apprehend  any 
greater  difficulty  in  making  them  appear  in  a  letter  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  St  Paul,  ttian  there  is  in  introducing 
them  into  a  modem  sermon.  But,  to  jud^e  correctlv  of  the 
argument  before  us,  we  must  discharge  this  knowle<]^e  from 
our  thoughts.  We  must  propose  to  ourselves  the  situation  of 
an  author  who  sat  down  to  the  writing  of  the  Epistle  without 
having  seen  the  history;  and  then  the  concurrences  we  have 
dedu«»d  will  be  deemed  of  importance.  They  will,  at  least,  be 
taken  for  separate  confirmations  of  the  several  fieu^  and  not  only 
of  these  particular  fitcts,  but  of  the  general  truth  of  the  history. 

For,  what  is  the  rule  with  respect  to  corroborative  testimony 
which  prevails  in  courts  of  justice,  and  which  prevaib  only  be- 
eaose  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  a  useful  guide  to  truth  ? 
A  principal  witness  in  a  cause  delivers  his  account:  his  narra- 
tive, in  certain  parts  of  it,  is  confirmed  by  witnesses  who  are 
ealled  afterwards.  The  credit  derived  from  their  testimony 
belongs  not  only  to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  the 
auxiliary  witnesses  agree  with  the  principal  witness,  but  in 
some  measure  to  the  whole  of  his  evidence;  because  it  is  im- 
probable that  accident  or  fiction  should  draw  a  line  which 
touched  upon  truth  in  so  many  points. 

In  like  manner,  if  two  records  be  produced,  manifestly^  in- 
dq>endent,  that  is^^  manifestly  written  without  any  participa- 
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tion  of  intelligence,  an  agreement  between  them,  even  in  few 
and  Blight  circumstances  (especially  if,  from  the  different  vth 
ture  and  design  of  the  writings,  few  points  only  of  agreement 
and  those  incidental,  could  be  expected  to  occur),  would  M 
a  sensible  weight  to  die  authority  of  both,  in  every  part  of  thdr 
contents. 

The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  history,  with  at  least  m 
much  reason  as  any  other  species  of  evidence. 

No.  III. 

But  although  the  references  to  various  particulars  in. the 
Epistle,  compared  with  the  direct  account  of  the  same  paid- 
■culars  in  the  iiistory,  afford  a  considerable  proof  of  the  troth, 
not  only  of  these  particulars,  but  of  the  narrative  which. con- 
tains them;  yet  they  do  not  show,  it  will  be  said,  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  by  St  Paul:  for  admitting  (what  seems  to 
have  been  proved)  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  had  no.io- 
courae  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  yet  many  of  the  facts  re- 
ferred to,  such  as  St  Paul's  miraculous  conversion,  his  chaag^ 
from  a  virulent  persecutor  to  an  indefieitigable  preacher,  oil 
labours  amonffst  tlie  Gentiles,  and  his  zeal  for  the  liberties  of 
the  Gentile  cnurch,  were  so  notorious  as  to  occur  readily  to 
the  mind  of  any  Christian,  who  should  choose  to  personate  his 
character,  and  counterfeit  his  name ;  it  was  only  to  write  what 
every  body  knew.  Now  I  think  tliat  this  supposition  m. 
that  the  Epistle  was  composed  upon  general  inforxnatioD,  and 
the  general  publicity  of  the  facts  alluded  to,  and  that  the  author 
did  no  more  than  weave  into  his  work  what  the  common  fame 
of  the  Christian  church  had  reported  to  his  ear»— >is  repelled 
by  the  particularity  of  the  recitals  and  references.  This  par- 
ticularity is  observable  in  the  following  instances;  in  perusing 
which,  I  desire  the  reader  to  reflect,  whether  they  exhibit  the 
langua^  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  but  general  reputation  to 
proceed  upon,  or  of  a  man  actually  speaking  of  himself  and  of 
nis  own  history,  and  consequently,  off  things  concerning  which 
he  possessed  a  clear,  intimate,  and  circumstantial  knowledge. 
1.  The  history,  in  giving  an  account  of  St  Paul  after  his 
conversion,  relates,  ^^  that,  after  many  days,*'  effecting,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  disciples,  his  escape  from  Damascus,  ^^lie 
proceeded  to  Jerusalem." — Acts,  chap,  ix,  25.  The  Epistki 
speaking  of  the  same  period,  makes  St  Paul  say,  that  ^'  be 
went  into  Arabia,"  that  he  returned  again  to  DainaacuSf  that 
after  three  years  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem. — Chap,  i,  17,  18» 
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2.  The  history  relates^  that,  when  Saul  was  oome  from 
Damaacm,  *^  he  was  with  the  disciples,  comuie  in  and  going 
^ut." — Acts,  chap,  ix,  29.  The  Epistle,  descnbing  the  same 
ioimiey,  telk  us,  '*  that  be  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  see  Peter, 
ind  aliode  with  him  fifteen  days/' — Chap,  i,  18. 

3.  The  history  relates,  that  when  Paul  was  come  to  Jeru- 
nlem,  ^*  Barnabas  took  him  and  brought  him  to  the  Apostles." 
^Acts,  chap,  ix,  27*  The  Epistle,  ^*  that  he  saw  Peter;  but 
3ther  of  the  Apostles  saw  he  none,  save  James,  the  Lord's 
!>rother." — Chap,  i,  19. 

Now  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  historian  delivers  his  ac- 
xmnt  in  general  terms,  as  of  £Eicts  to  which  he  was  not  present. 
The  person  who  is  the  subject  of  that  account,  when  he  comes 
bo  speak  of  these  £Bu;ts  himself,  particularizes  time,  names,  and 
ju^fiiuBsCances. 

4.  TTie  Kke  notation  of  places,  persons,  and  dates,  is  met 
irith  in  the  account  of  St  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem,  ^ven 
B  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle.  It  was  fourteen  years 
ifter  his  conversion;  it  was  in  conmany  with  Barnabas  and 
ntus;  it  was  then  that  he  met  with  James,  Cephas,  and  John; 
t  was  then  also  that  it  was  agreed  amongst  tliem,  that  they 
ihoold  go  to  the  circumcision,  and  he  unto  the  Gentiles. 

5.  The  dispute  with  Peter,  which  occupies  the  sequel  of  the 
leoond  chapter,  is  marked  with  the  same  particularity.  It  was 
il  Antiodi;  it  was  after  certain  came  from  James ;  it  was  whilst 
Baomabas  was  there,  who  was  carried  away  by  their  dissimula- 
ion.  These  examples  negative  the  insinuation,  that  the  Epis- 
le  presents  nothing  but  indefinite  allusions  to  public  facts. 

No.  IV. 

Chap,  iv,  11-16,  *M  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed 
ipon  you  labour  in  vain.  Brethren,  I  beseech  you,  be  as  I 
on,  for  I  am  as  ye  are.  Ye  have  not  injured  me  at  all.  Ye 
mow  how,  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  I  preached  the  Gos- 
pel unto  you  at  the  first;  and  my  temptation  which  vhu  in  the 
iuhj  ye  despised  not,  nor  rejected;  but  received  me  as  an  an- 
rel  of  Grod,  even  as  Christ  Jesus.  Where  is  then  the  blessed- 
less  you  spake  of?  for  I  bear  you  record,  that,  if  it  had  been 
NMsible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes,  and  have 
^yen  them  unto  me.  Ain  I,  therefore,  become  your  enemy, 
because  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?" 

With  this  passage  compare  2  Cor.  chap,  xii,  1-9,  ^*  It  is 
lot  expedient  for  me,  doabtless,  to  glory :    I  will  oome  to 
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viflions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord.  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ 
above  finirteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body,  I  cannot  tcU; 
or  whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell ;  God  knoweth); 
such  a  one  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven ;  and  I  knew 
such  a  man  (whether  in  tne  bodv  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot 
tell ;  God  knoweth),  how  that  he  was  caught  up  into  paradbe^ 
and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  nui 
to  utter.  Of  such  a  one  will  I  glory:  yet  of  myself  I  will 
not  glory,  but  in  mine  infirmities,  (or,  though  I  would  di^ 
sire  to  glory,  I  shall  not  be  a  fool;  for  I  will  say  the  tmdk 
But  now  I  forbear,  lest  any  man  should  think  of  me  abofie 
that  which  he  seeth  me  to  be,  or  that  he  heareth  of  me.  Aai 
lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure,  through  the  abuB- 
dance  of  the  revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a  iham  iutk 

fleshy  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  lest  I  shoukl  be 
exalted  above  measure.  For  this  tiling  I  besought  the  Loid 
thrice,  that  it  might  depart  from  me.  And  he  said  unto  me, 
My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee;  for  my  strength  is  made  per- 
fect in  weakness.  Most  gladly,  thereifore,  will  I  rather  gtoiT 
in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me. ' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  ^^  the  temptation  which 
was  in  the  flesh,"  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  tx}  the  GalatianSi 
and  ^Uhe  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  bnfieC 
him,"  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  were  in- 
tended to  denote  the  same  thing.  Elither  therefore  it  wMi 
what  we  pretend  it  to  have  been,  the  same  person  in  both,  al- 
luding, as  the  occasion  led  him,  to  some  bodily  infirmity  under 
which  he  laboured;  that  is,  we  are  reading  the  real  lettos  of 
a  real  Apostle;  or  it  was  that  a  sophist,  who  had  seen  the 
circumstance  in  one  Epistle,  contrived,  for  the  sake  of  corres- 
pondency, to  bring  it  into  another;  or  lastly,  it  was  a  circum- 
stance in  St  Paul's  personal  condition,  supposed  to  be  well 
known  to  those  into  whose  hands  the  Epistle  was  likely  to  iall; 
and,  for  that  reason,  introduced  into  a  writing  designed  to  betr 
his  name.  I  have  extracted  the  quotations  at  length,  in  order 
to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  accurately  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  mention  of  this  particular  comes  in,  in  each ;  be- 
cause that  judgment,  I  think,  will  acquit  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  of  the  charge  of  having  studiously  inserted  it,  either 

:  with  a  view  of  producing  an  apparent  agreement  between 

,  them,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever. 

The  context  by  which  the  circumstance  before  us  is  intro- 

;  duced,  is  in  the  two  places  totally  different,  and  without  any 

X  mark  of  imitation ;  yet  in  both  places  does  the  circumstance 
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ipdy  and  naturally  out  of  the  context,  and  that  context 
the  train  of  thought  carried  on  in  the  Epistle. 
be  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians,  from  the  b^innincr  to  the  end, 
in  a  strain  of  angry  complaint  of  their  defection  from  the 
itle,  and  from  the  principles  which  he  had  taught  them, 
as  very  natural  to  contrast  with  this  conduct,  the  zeal  with 
b  they  had  once  received  him;  and  it  was  not  less  so  to 
iop,  as  a  jHroof  of  their  former  disposition  towards  him, 
ndalgence  which,  whilst  he  was  amongst  them,  they  had 
m  to  his  infirmity:  ^^My  temptation  which  was  in  the 
ye  despised  not,  nor  rejected,  but  received  me  as  an 
1  of  God,  even  as  Christ  Jesus.  Where  is  then  the 
ledness  ye  speak  of,"  t.  e,  the  benedictions  which  you  be- 
«d  on  me  ?  *^  for  I  bear  you  record,  that,  if  it  had  been 
'Mtf  ye  would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes,  and  have 
D  them  to  me." 

r  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  especially  in  the 
id,  we  have  the  Apostle  contending  with  certain  teachers 
knrinth,  who  had  formed  a  party  in  that  church  against 
To  vindicate  his  personal  authority,  as  well  as  the  dig- 
and  credit  of  his  ministry  amongst  them,  he  takes  occa- 
^but  not  without  apologizing  repeatedly  for  the  folly, 
is,  for  the  indecorum  of  pronouncing  his  own  panegyric)* 
leet  his  adversaries  in  their  boastings:  ^^Wnereinsoever 
is  bold  (I  speak  foolishly),  I  am  bold  also.  Are  they  He- 
B?  so  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites  ?  so  am  I.  Are  they 
leed  of  Abraham?  so  am  I.  Are  they  the  minister  of 
St  ?  (I  speak  as  a  fool)  I  am  more ;  in  labours  more  abun- 
t  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in 
lis  oft"  (xi,  21-23).  Being  led  to  the  subject,  he  goes  on, 
as  natural,  to  recount  his  trials  and  dangers,  his  incesisant 
I  and  labours  in  the  Christian  mission.  From  the  proofe 
fa  he  had  given  of  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  service  of 
St,  he  passes  (and  that  with  the  same  view  of  establishing 
laim  to  be  considered  as  ^^  not  a  whit  behind  the  very 
'est  of  the  Apostles")  to  the  visions  and  revelations  which 
time  to  time  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  And  then,  by 
ee  and  easy  connexion,  comes  in  the  mention  of  his  in- 

Would  that  to  God  you  would  bear  with  me  a  little  in  my  folly  : 
Ddeed  bear  with  me  I" — Chap,  xi,  1. 

!*hat  which  I  speak,  I  speak  it  not  afler  the  Lord,  but  as  it  were 
bly,  in  this  confidence  cf  boasting.'* — Chap,  xi,  17. 

•m  become  a  fool  in  glorying ;  ye  have  compelled  me." — Chap,  xii, 
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ftmdtf:  *<  Lest  I  should  be  exalted^"*  ULjn  he,  "ahetf  iw 
sure,  throu^  the  abundance  of  the  levdationai  theve  wua  ciffB 
to  me  a  thorn  m  the  fleshy  the  meiaenger  of  Satan  to  bniiC 
me. 

Thus  then,  in  both  Epistles,  the  notice  of  his  infifnitf  > 
suited  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  fiound.  In  the  E^MstletiAi 
Corinthians,  the  train  of  thougrht  draws  up  to  m  cinM* 
stance  bv  a  regubur  approximation.  In  this  Elpistla^  it  i 
sugeestea  by  the  subject  and  occasion  of  the  Episde  itidt 
much  observation  we  offer  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  iti 
not,  in  either  Epistle,  a  circumstance  mdustiiouuy  brooghtifr 
ward  for  die  sake  of  procuring  credit  to  anin^postnre. 

A  reader  will  be  taught  to  percdive  the  finrce  of  this  am* 
meat,  who  shall  attempt  to  introduce  a  given  drcumstanos  ■- 
to  the  body  of  a  writing.  To  do  this  without  abruptoeH^  w 
without  betraying  marks  of  design  in  the  transitJon,  re^pani^ 
he  will  find,  more  art  than  he  expected  to  be  necessary,  cv- 
tainly  more  than  any  one  can  brieve  to  have  been  exmtkd 
in  tfa!e  composition  of  these  Epistles. 

No.  V. 

CsAP.iT,  29,  <<  But  as  then,  he  that  was  bom  after  the  iki 
persecuted  him  that  was  bom  after  the  spirit,  even  so  it  is  now* 

Chap.  V,  11,  **  And  I,  brethren,  if  I  yet  preach  circonidsifln, 
why  do  I  yet  suffer  persecution?  Then  is  the  offioncteiif-die 
cross  ceased." 

Chap,  vi,  17,  "  From  henceforth,  let  no  man  troaUemt; 
for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  die  Lord  Jesus.** 

From  these  several  texts  it  is  apparent,  that  the  persecnlieBi 
which  our  Apostle  had  undergone,  were  from  the  hands,  er  Iff 
the  instigation  of,  the  Jews;  that  it  was  not  for  pitaiUin 
Christianity  in  opposition  to  heathenism,  but  it  was  for  praaek- 
inff  it  as  distinct  from  Judaism,  that  he  had  Inrought  upon  fain* 
s^  the  sufferings  which  had  attended  his  ministry.  And  tUi 
representation  perfectly  coincides  with  that  which  results  fiw 
the  detail  of  St  Paul's  history,  as  delivered  in  the  Acts.  At 
Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  the  wcnrd  of  the  Lord  was  puUishsd 
throughout  all  the  region ;  ^'  but  the  Jews  stirred  ap  the  de- 
vout and  honourable  women  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and 
raised  persecution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  expelled 
them  out  of  their  coasts." — Acts,  chap,  xiii,  50.  Not  long  af- 
ter, at  Iconium,  ^*a  great  multitude  of  the  Jews  and  also  m^e 
Grreeks  believed,  but  the  unbeUetring  Jews  stirred  up  the  Oea- 
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fM»  and  HiMie  their  aunds  evil  affected  agatost  the  brethren." 
•Chap  w,  1,  8»  At  Lyflitsa  ^^  diere  eaiae  certain  Jews  £rom 
ntiom  and  loomum,  who  pereoaded  the  people;  and  hayings 
med  Paul,  drew  him  out  of  the  city,  suppottng  he  had  been 
IBid.^— *Chap.  ziy,  19«  The  aame  enmity,  and  firom  the  same 
Dinrter,  mar  ApOBtk  expeii^iced  in  Greece:  At  Thessalcmica, 
aoiM  of  them  (the  Jews)  believed,  and  consmrted  with  Paul 
id  Silas:  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude,  and 
f  the  diitf  wwien  net  a  few:  but  the  Jews  which  believed 
Bt^  moved  with  envy,  tedc  unto  them  certain  lewd  fellows  of 
le  baser  iwrt»  and  gathered  a  company,  and  set  all  the  dtf 
I  an  umNur,  and  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason^  and  sought  to 
Qag  tocpi  out  to  the  people." — Acts,  chap,  xvii,  4,  5.  Their 
arseeniqin  follow  them  to  Berea:  **  When  the  Jewe  of  Thes- 
ikmica  had  knowledge  that  the  word  of  God  was  preadied 
t  Paul  at  Berea,  they  came  thither  also,  and  stirred  up  the 
lecqple." — Chap,  xvii,  13.  And  lastly  at  Corinth,  when  Gral- 
io  was  deputy  of  Achaia,  '*  the  Jews  made  insurrection  with 
me  aooord  against  Paul,  and  brought  him  to  the  jud^ment- 
aaft-^-^Chap.  zviii,  12.  I  think  it  does  not  appear  that  our 
l^poade  was  ever  set  upon  by  the  Gentiles,  unless  they  were 
bit  stined  up  by  the  Jews,  except  in  two  instances;  in  both 
fHA  the  persons  who  began  the  assault  were  immediately 
alBiasted  in  his  expulsion  from  the  place.  Once  this  happened 
it  Fhilippiy  after  toe  cure  of  the  Pythoness:  ^^  When  her  mas* 
flia  saw  the  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone,  they  caught  Paul 
od  Silas,  and  drew  them  into  the  market-place  unto  the  rulers." 
— Chi^  zyi,  19.  And  a  second  time  at  Ephesus,  at  the  in- 
tanee  of  Demetrius,  a  silversmith  which  made  silver  shrines 
tx  Diani^  '*  who  called  t<^ther  workmen  of  like  occupation, 
mi  saidf  Sirs»  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth; 
sanmifii  ye  see  and  hear  that  not  only  at  Ephesus,  but  almost 
haaiyhout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  turned  away 
wach  people,  saving,  that  they  be  no  Gods  whidi  are  made 
rldi  haads;  so  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be 
si  al  naught,  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  soddess 
Tjane  should  he  despised,  and  her  magnificence  should  be  de- 
tlipyady  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worshippeth." — Chap. 
la^  35^  26,  27. 

No.  VI. 

QMaavaan  agreemeat  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  rale  of  Chrifr* 
ian  CMmdaet,  as  laid  dawn  ia  this  Epistle,  and  as  exemplified 
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in  the  Second  Epbtle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  not  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  general  precept,  whidi  would  hare  beetr 
coincidence  of  little  value;  but  it  is  the  general  precept  iBmt 
place,  and  the  application  of  that  precept  to  an  actual  ooroN 
rence  in  the  other.  In  the  sixth  chapter  and  first  verse  of  tiv 
Epistle,  our  Apostle  gives  the  following  direction :  **  Brednfi, 
if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fieiult,  ye,  which  are  spiritual,  l^ 
store  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness."  In  8  Cor.  du^ 
ii,  6,  8,  he  writes  thus:  ^*  Sufficient  to  such  a  man**  (theu- 
cestuous  person  mentioned  in  the  first  Epistie)  **  is  tUs  pM- 
ishment,  which  was  inflicted  of  many:  so  that,  oontrariwiv, 
ye  ought  rather  to  forgive  him,  and  comfort  him,  lest  periiipi 
such  a  one  should  be  swallowed  up  with  over-much  somv: 
wherefore,  I  beseech  you  that  ye  would  confirm  your  love  to- 
ward him."  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  same  nmd 
which  dictated  these  two  passages. 

Nb.  VII. 

Our  Epistle  goes  farther  than  any  other  of  St  Paul's  Epv- 
tles;  for  it  avows,  in  direct  terms,  the  supersession  of  the 
Jewish  law,  as  au  instrument  of  salvation,  even  to  the  Jein  ^ 
themselves.  Not  only  were  the  Gentiles  exempt  from  its  au- 
thority, but  even  the  Jews  were  no  longer  either  to  place  any 
dependency  upon  it,  or  consider  themselves  ad  subject  to  it  oi 
a  religious  account.  ^^  Before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under 
the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  re- 
vealed; wherefore,  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith;  but  after 
that  fiuth  is  come,  we  cure  no  longer  under  a  scAootmatUr* 
*-Chi^.  iii,  23->25.  This  was  undoubtedly  spoken  of  Jews, 
and  to  Jews.  In  like  manner,  chap,  iv,  1,  5,  **Now  Im) 
that  the  heir,  as  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differeth  nothing  front 
servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all;  but  is  under  tutors  and  f^ 
vemors  until  the  time  appointed  of  the  &ther:  even  so  im^ 
when  we  were  children,  were  in  bondage  under  the  elenMSti 
of  the  world;  but  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  eooei 
God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  tke 
law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  raisM 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  These  passages  are  nothng 
short  of  a  declaration,  that  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish  liVf 
considered  as  a  religious  dispensation,  the  effects  of  which  were 
to  take  plaoe  in  another  life,  had  ceased,  with  respect  even  to 
the  Jews  themselves.    What  then  should  be  the  conduct  of^a 
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lew  (for  such  Ht  Paul  was)  who  preached  this  doctrine?  To 
be  oonaisteiit  with  himself,  either  he  would  no  longer  comply, 
in  his  own  person,  with  the  directions  of  the  law;  or,  if  he  did 
comply,  it  would  be  for  some  other  reason  than  any  confidence 
which  he  placed  in  its  efficacy  as  a  religious  institution.  Now 
■o  it  happens,  that  whenever  St  Paul  s  compliance  with  the 
Jewish  law  is  mentioned  in  the  history,  it  is  mentioned  in  con- 
Dezicm  with  circumstances  which  point  out  the  motive  from 
which  it  proceeded;  and  this  motive  appears  to  have  been  al- 
ways exoteric,  namely,  a  love  of  order  and  tranquillity,  or  an 
nnwillii^^ness  to  give  unnecessary  offence.  Thus,  Acts  chap. 
Kviy  3,  ''  Him  (Timothy)  would  Paul  have  to  go  forth  with 
bim,  and  took  and  circumcised  him,  because  of  the  Jews  which 
were  m  those  quarters'*  Again,  Acts  chap,  xxi,  26,  when 
Fkud  ooQsented  to  exhibit  an  example  of  public  compliance 
with  -m  Jewish  rite  by  purifving  himself  in  the  temple,  it  is 
[dainly  intimated  that  he  did  this  to  satisfy  '*  many  tnousands 
of  Jews  who  believed,  and  who  were  ail  zealous  of  the  law." 
(verse  20.)  So  £eu:  the  instances  related  in  one  book  corres- 
pond with  the  doctrine  delivered  in  another. 

No.  VIII. 

Chap,  i^  18,  *^  Then,  after  three  years,  I  went  up  to  Jerusa- 
lon  to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with  nim  fifteen  days." 

The  shortness  of  St  Paul's  stay  at  Jerusalem  is  what  I  de- 
liie  the  reader  to  remark.  The  direct  account  of  the  same  jour- 
ney in  the  Acts,  chap,  ix,  28,  determines  nothing  concerning 
ifae  time  of  his  continuance  there:  ^^  And  he  was  with  them 
[the  Apostles)  coming  in,  and  going  out,  at  Jerusalem;  and 
he  spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Liord  Jesus,  and  disputed 
iniiist  the  Grecians:  but  they  went  about  to  slay  him;  which 
imen  the  brethren  knew,  they  brought  him  down  to  Csesarea.' 
Or  rather  this  account,  taken  by  itself,  would  lead  a  reader  to 
Hqppoee  that  St  Paul's  abode  at  Jerusalem  had  been  longer 
kMn  filkeen  days.  But  turn  to  the  twenty-second  chapter  of 
iIm  Aetti  and  you  will  find  a  reference  to  this  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which  plainly  indicates  that  Paul's  continuance  in  that 
jty  had  been  of  short  duration:  '*  And  it  came  to  pass,  that 
irlien  I  was  come  again  to  Jerusalem,  even  while  I  prayed  in 
iie  temfde,  I  was  in  a  trance,  and  saw  him  saying  unto  me. 
Make  haste,  get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,  for  they  will 
lot  receive  thy  testimony  concerning  me,"  (verses  l?,  18.) 
Eiete  we  have  the  general  terms  of  one  text  so  explained  by  a 
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distant  text  in  the  same  book,  as  to  brings  an  indeterminate  cx« 
pression  into  a  dose  oonfonnity  with  a  specification  ddyirefeA 
m  another  book:  a  species  of  consistency  not,  I  think,  usuallf 
found  in  &biiloii8  relations. 

No.  IX. 

Chap,  vi,  1),  *'  Ye  see  how  large  a  letter  I  have  written  auto 
you  with  mine  own  hand." 

These  words  imply  that  he  did  not  .always  write  with  Ui 
own  hand;  which  is  consonant  to  what  we  find  intimated  is 
some  other  of  the  Epistles.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  wai 
written  by  Tertius: — ^^  I,  Tertius,  who  wrote  this  Emstle^ 
salute  you  in  the  Lord."— Chap,  xvi,  22.  The  First  Epbtk 
to  the  Corinthians,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  die  S^ 
eond  to  the  Thessalonians,  have  all,  near  the  condusioio,  tUb 
clause,  **  The  salutation  of  me,  Paul,  with  mine  own  handf 
which  must  be  understood,  and  is  universally  understood  to 
import,  that  the  rest  of  the  E|Mstle  was  written  by  anolhei 
hand.  I  do  not  think  it  improbable  that  an  impostor,  who 
had  remarked  this  subscription  in  some  other  Epistle,  shooU 
invent  the  same  in  a  forgery;  but  that  b  not  done  here.  TIm 
author  of  this  Epistle  does  not  imitate  the  manner  of  giring 
St  Paul's  signature;  he  only  bids  the  Galatians  observe  how 
large  a  letter  he  had  written  to  them  with  his  own  hand.  Ho 
does  not  say  this  was  different  from  his  ordinary  usage;  that  ib 
left  to  implication.  Now,  to  suppose  that  this  was  aa  artifide 
to  procure  credit  to  an  imposture,  is  to  suppose  that  the  author 
of  the  forgery,  because  he  knew  that  others  of  St  Paul's  weK 
nei  written  by  himseli^  therefore  made  the  Apostle  say  that 
this  was:  which  seems  an  odd  turn  to  give  to  the  drcumstanee^ 
and  to  be  given  for  a  purpose  which  would  more  naturally  and 
more  directly  have  been  answered,  by  subjoining  the  salat** 
tion  or  signature  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  found  in  other 
Epistles.* 

*  The  words  wnX4M0t$  y^mftftm^n  (in  what  large  letteri)  may  probabiT  be 
meant  to  describe  the  ch:iractcr  in  which  he  wrote,  and  not  the  lei^ta  c^ 
the  letter.  But  this  will  not  alter  the  truth  of  our  obserTation.  I  tluni; 
however,  that  as  St  Paul,  by  the  mention  of  bis  own  hand,  designed  taes* 
press  to  the  Galatians  the  great  concern  which  he  felt  for  themt  tlie  words, 
whatever  they  signify,  belong  to  the  whole  of  the  Epistle ;  and  not,  as 
Grotius,  after  St  Jerome,  interprets  it,  to  the  few  verses  which  follow. 
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No.  X. 

V  exact  ccmformity  appears  in  the  manner  in  whieh  a  certain 
postle  or  eminent  Christian,  whose  name  was  James^  is  spokeh 

in  the  Epistle  atid  iii  the  history.  Both  writings  refer  to  k 
;aation  of  his  at  Jerusalem,  somewhat  diiferent  from  that  of 
e  Other  Apostles;  a  kind  of  eminence  or  presidency  in  the 
Ltxtch  there,  or  at  least  a  more  fixed  and  stationary  residence, 
hap.  ii,  12-^"  When  Peter  was  at  Antioch,  before  that  cep- 
in  came  from  James,  he  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles."  This  t^xt 
Hinly  attributes  a  kind  of  pre^minency  to  James;  and,  as  we 
!ar  6f  him  ttrice  in  the  same  Epistle  dwelling  at  Jertisaleni, 
Utb.},  18,  and  ii,  9,  we  must  apply  it  to  the  situation  which 
9  held  in  that  church.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  diteis 
innatiims  occur,  conveying  the  same  idea  of  James's  situation. 
lleit  Peter  was  miraculously  delivered  from  prison,  and  had 
crprised  his  friends  by  his  appearance  amo^g  them,  after  de^ 
airing  unto  them  how  the  Lord  had  brought  him  out  of  mU 
ti,  **  Go  show,"  says  he,  "  these  things  unto  James,  and  to 
e  brethren." — Acts,  chap,  xii,  17.  Here  James  is  mani- 
My  spoken  of  in  terms  of  distinction.  He  appears  i^ain 
tth  Hke  distinction  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  and  the  seven- 
enth  and  eighteenth  verses: — ^^  And  when  we  (Paul  and  his 
mpany)  were  come  to  Jerusalem — the  day  following,  Paul 
snt  in  with  us  unto  James;  and  all  the  elders  were  present." 
I  the  debate  which  tck)k  place  upon  the  business  of  the  Gen- 
e  oonverts,  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  this  same  person 
ems  to  have  taken  the  lead.  It  was  he  who  closed  the  de^ 
ite,  and  proposed  the  resolution  in  which  the  council  ultl- 
tttely  concurred: — "  Wherefore  my  sentence  is,  that  we 
imbie  not  them  which  from  among  the  Gentiles  are  turned 
I  God.".:— Acts,  XV,  19. 

Upon  the  whole,  that  there  exists  a  conformity  in  the  ex- 
'essions  used  concerning  Jaines^  throughout  the  history,  and 

the  Epistle,  is  unquestionable.  But  admitting  this  confor- 
ity,  and  admitting  also  the  undesignedness  of  it^  what  does 
prove?  It  proves  that  the  circumstance  itself  is  founded  in 
dth;  that  Is,  that  James  was  a  real  person,  who  held  a  situa- 
9n  of  eminence  in  a  real  society  of  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 
:  confirms  also  those  parts  of  the  narrative  which  are  con- 
icted  with  this  circumstance.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
ath  of  the  account  of  Peter's  escape  from  prison  was  to  be 
fed  upon  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who,  among  other  things^ 
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made  Peter,  after  his  deUverance,  say,  *^  Go  show  these  thiivs 
to  James,  and  to  the  brethren;"  would  it  not  be  material,  m 
such  a  trial,  to  make  out,  by  other  independent  proo&,  or  bva 
comparison  of  proo&,  drawn  from  independent  sources,  tut 
there  was  actuiuly  at  that  time,  living  at  Jerusalem,  sodi  i 
person  as  James;  that  this  person  held  such  a  situation  in 
the  society  amongst  whom  these  things  were  transacted,  as  to 
render  the  words  which  Peter  is  said  to  have  used  conoemioff 
him,  proper  and  natural  for  him  to  have  used?  If  this  wouU 
be  pertinent  in  the  discussion  of  oral  testimony,  it  is  still  moie 
so  m  appredatinfi;^  the  credit  of  remote  history. 

It  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  the  comparison  of  our 
Epistle  with  the  history  presents  some  difficulties,  or,  to  saj 
the  least,  some  questions  of  considerable  magnitude.  It  msT 
be  doubted,  in  the  first  place,  to  what  journey  the  words  whia 

rthe  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle,  ^'  then,  fourteen  yean 
wards,  I  went  unto  Jerusalem,"  relate.     That  which  belt 
corresponds  with  the  date,  and  that  to  which  most  inteipreten 
apply  the  passage,  is  the  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jero-. 
saiem,  when  they  went  thither  from  Antioch,  upon  the  businev 
of  the  Gentile  converts;  and  which  journey  produced  the  £h 
mous  council  and  decree  recorded  in  the  fiifteenth  chapter  of 
Acts.     To  me  this  opinion  appears  to  be  encumbered  widi 
strong  objections.    In  the  Epistle,  Paul  tells  us  that  "  he  went 
up  by  revelation." — Chap,  ii,  2.     In  the  Acts,  we  read  that 
he  was  sent  by  the  church  of  Antioch: — "  After  no  small 
dissension  and  disputation,  they  determined  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  certain  other  of  them,  should  go  up  to  the 
/a>ostles  and  Elders  about  this  question." — Acts,  chap,  xv,  2. 
This  is  not  very  recondleable.    In  the  Epistle,  St  Paul  writes^ 
that,  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  ''  he  conununicated  that 
Gospel  which  he  preached  among  the  Gentiles,  but  privately 
to  tnem  which  were  of  reputation." — Chap,  ii,  2.      If  by 
**  that  Gospel"  he  meant  the  immunity  of  the  Gentile  Chrk- 
tiaus  from  the  Jewish  law  (and  I  know  not  what  else  it  can 
mean),  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  he  sliould  communicate 
that  privately,  which  was  the  object  of  his  public  message. 
But  a  yet  greater  difficulty  remains,  viz.  that  in  the  account 
which  the  Epistle  gives  of  what  passed  upon  this  visit  at  Jeru- 
salem, no  notice  is  taken  of  the  deliberation  and  decree  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  which,  according,  to  that  history, 
formed  the  business  for  the  sake  of  wliich  the  journey  was  un- 
dertaken.    The  mention  of  the  council  and  of  its  determina- 
tion, whilst  the  Apostle  was  relating  his  proceedings  at  Jeru- 
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lem,  could  hardly  have  been  avoided,  if  in  truth  the  narrative 
AoiDg  to  the  same  journey.  To  me  it  appears  more  probable 
lat  Pwal  and  Barnabas  had  taken  some  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
le  mention  of  which  is  omitted  in  the  Acts.  Prior  to  the  apos- 
fic  decree,  we  read  that  "  Paul  and  Barnabas  abode  at  Antioch 
long  time  with  the  disciples." — Acts,  chap,  xiv,  28.  Is  it 
dikely  that,  during  this  long  abode,  they  might  go  up  to  Je- 
salem  and  return  to  Antioch?  Or,  would  the  omission  of 
ch  a  journey  be  unsuitable  to  the  general  brevity  with  which 
ese  memoirs  are  written,  especially  of  those  parts  of  St 
ud's  history  which  took  place  before  the  historian  joined  his 
ciety? 

Bat  again,  the  first  account  we  find  in  the  Acts  of  the 
posdes  of  St  Paul's  visiting  Galatia,  is  in  the  sixteenth 
lapter  and  the  sixth  verse:  '^Now  when  they  had  gone 
roughout  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia,  tney  assayed 
go  mto  Bithynia."  The  progress  here  recorded  was  subse- 
jent  to  the  Apostolic  decree;  therefore  that  decree  must  have 
en  extant  when  our  Epistle  was  written.  Now,  as  the  pro- 
ited  design  of  the  Epistle  was  to  establish  the  exemption  of 
3  Crentile  converts  from  the  law  of  Moses,  and  as  the  de- 
«  pronounced  and  confirmed  that  exception,  it  may  seem 
fcraordinary  that  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  that  deter- 
imtion,  nor  any  appeal  made  to  its  authority.  Much,  how- 
sr,  of  the  weight  of  this  objection,  which  applies  also  to 
ne  other  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  is  removed  by  the  following 
lections: — 

1.  It  was  not  St  Paul's  manner,  nor  agreeable  to  it,  to  re- 
t  or  defer  much  to  the  authority  of  the  other  Apostles, 
ledally  whilst  he  was  insisting,  as  he  does  strenuously 
"oughout  this  Epistle  insist,  upon  his  own  original  inspira- 
D.  He  who  could  speak  of  the  very  chiefest  of  the  Apostles 
such  terms  as  the  following — "  Of  those  who  seemed  to  be 
Qewhat  (whatsoever  they  were  it  maketh  no  matter  to  me, 
id  accepteth  no  man's  person),  for  they  who  seemed  to  be 
aewhat  in  conference  added  nothing  to  me,"  (ch.  ii,  6,) — 

I  say,  was  not  likely  to  support  himself  by  their  decision. 

2.  The  Epistle  argues  the  point  upon  principle ;  and  it  is 
;  perhaps  more  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  such  an  argu- 
nt  St  Paul  should  not  cite  the  Apostolic  decree,  than  it 
old  be  that,  in  a  discourse  designed  to  prove  the  moral  and 
gious  duty  of  observing  the  Sabbath,  the  writer  should  not 
ite.the  thirteenth  Canon. 

\.  The  decree  did  not  go  the  length  of  the  position  main- 
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tained  in  the  Epistle;  the  decree  only  declares  that  the  Apoi^ 
ties  and  Elders  at  Jerusalem  did  not  fanpose  the  obaervaaee 
of  the  Mosaic  law  upon  the  Crentile  converts,  as  «  oonditioa 
of  their  being  admitted  into  the  Christian  church.  Ov 
Epistle  argues  that  the  Mosaic  institution  itself  was  at  an  tsd, 
as  to  all  effects  upon  a  future  state,  even  with  respect  to  tfai 
Jews  themselves. 

4.  They  whose  errors  St  Paul  combated,  were  not  person 
who  submitted  to  the  Jewish  law,  because  it  was  imposed  by 
the  authority,  or  because  it  was  made  part  of  the  law,  of  the 
Christian  church;  but  they  were  persons  who,  having  abeaij 
become  Christians,  afterwards  voluntarily  took  upon  them- 
selves the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  dode,  under  a  notion  <^ 
attaining  thereby  to  a  greater  perfection.  This,  I  think,  is 
precisely  the  opinion  which  St  Paul  opposes  in  this  Epistle. 
Many  of  his  expressions  apply  exactly  to  it:  "  Are  ye  lo 
foolish?  having  begun  in  the  spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfed 
in  the  flesh  ?" — Chap,  iii,  3.  "  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be 
under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law?" — Chap,  iv,  21. 
^*  How  turn  ye  agam  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elenenti, 
whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ?'  — Chi^;  iv,  9« 
It  cannot  be  thought  extraordinary  that  St  Paul  should  r«iit 
this  opinion  with  earnestness;  for  it  both  changed  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  derogated  expressly  from 
the  completeness  of  that  redemption  which  Jesus  Christ  had 
wrought  for  them  that  believed  in  him.  But  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose to  allege  to  such  persons  the  decision  at  Jerusalem;  for 
that  only  showed  that  they  were  not  bound  to  these  obser- 
vances by  any  law  of  the  Christian  church:  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  so  bound :  nevertheless  they  imagined  that  there 
was  an  eiScacy  in  these  observances,  a  merit,  a  recommenda* 
tion  to  favour,  and  a  ground  of  acceptance  with  God  for  thoee 
who  complied  with  them.  This  was  a  situation  of  thought  to 
which  the  tenor  of  the  decree  did  not  apply.  Accordingly, 
St  Paul's  address  to  the  Galatians,  which  is  throughout 
adapted  to  this  situation,  runs  in  a  strain  widely  different  from 
the  language  of  the  decree:  "Christ  is  become  of  no  effect 
unto  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law,"  (chap. 
V,  4);  i.  e.  whosoever  places  his  dependence  upon  any 
merit  he  may  apprehend  there  to  be  in  legal  observances. 
The  decree  had  said  nothing  like  this;  therefore  it  woM 
have  been  useless  to  have  produced  the  decree  in  an  aigu- 
ment  of  which  this  was  the  burden.  In  like  manner,  as  io 
contending  with  an  anchorite,  who  should  insist  upon  the 
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superior  holiness  of  a  recluse,  ascetic  life,  and  the  value  of 
such  mortifications  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  to  prove  that  the  laws  of  the  church  did  not  require 
these  vows,  or  even  to  prove  that  the  laws  of  the  church  ex- 
pressly  left  every  Christian  to  his  liberty.  '^This  would  avail 
little  towards  abating  his  estimation  of  their  merit,  or  towards 
settling  the  point  in  controversy.  * 

♦  Mr  Locke's  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
•'  8t  Paul/*  he  says,  '*did  not  remind  the  Galatians  of  the  apostolic  de- 
cree, because  they  already  had  it."     In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear 
with  certainty  that  they  had  it ;  in  the  second  place,  if  they  had  it,  this 
was  rather  a  reason,  than  otherwise,  for  referring  them  to  it.  The  passage 
in  the  Acts,  from  wliich  Mr  Locke  concludes  that  the  Galatic  churches 
were  in  possession  of  the  decree,  is  the  fourth  verse  of  the  sixteenth  chap- 
ter: "And  as  they"  (Paul  and  Timothy)  "went  through  the  cities,  they 
delivered  tliem  the  decrees  for  to  keep,  that  were  ordained  of  the  Apostles 
and  Elders  which  were  at  Jerusalem."  In  my  opinion,  this  delivery  of  the 
decree  was  confined  to  the  churches  to  which  St  Paul  came,  in  pursuance 
of  the  plan  upon  which  he  set  out,  "  of  visiting  the  brethren  in  every  city 
where  ne  had  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord;"  the  history  of  which  pro- 
0QSS,  and  of  all  that  pertained  to  it,  is  closed  in  the  fifth  verse,  when  the 
hifltory  informs  that,   *'so  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith, 
and  increased  in  number  daily."     Then  the  history  proceeds  upon  a  new 
section  of  the  narrative,  by  telling  us,  tliot  "  when  they  had  gone  through- 
out Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia,  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia." 
The  decree  itself  is  directed  to  *'the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles 
in  Antioch,  S^iia,  and  Cilicia;"  that  is,  to  churches  already  founded,  and 
in  which  this  question  had  been  stirred.     And  I  think  the  observation  of 
the  noble  author  of  the  Miscellanea  Sacra  is  not  only  ingenious,  but  highly 
probable,  viz.  that  there  is  in  this  place  a  dislocation  of  the  text,  and  that 
the  fourth  and  fiilh  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  ought  to  follow  the  last 
verse  of  the  fifteenth,  so  as  to  make  the  entire  passage  run  thus:  '*  And 
they  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia"  (to  the  Christians  of  which  countries 
the  decree  was  addressed),  "  confirming  the  churches;  and  as  they  went 
through  the  cities,  they  delivered  them  the  decrees  for  to  keep,  that  were 
ordained  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders  which  were  at  Jerusalem ;  and  so  were 
the  churclies  established  in  the  fuith,  and  increased  in  number  daily."  And 
then   the  sixteenth  chapter  takes  up  a  new  and  unbroken  paragnqih: 
"  Then  came  he  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,"  &c.     When  St  Paul  came,  as  he 
did  into  Galatia,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  new  place, 
It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  make  mention  of  the  decree,  or  rather 
letter,  or  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  which  presupposed  Cliristianity  to  be 
known,  and  which  related  to  certain  doubts  that  had  arisen  in  some  esta- 
blished Christian  communities. 

The  second  reason  which  Mr  Locke  assigns  for  the  omission  of  the 
decree,  viz.  *'that  St  Paul's  sole  object  in  the  Epistle  was  to  acqiiit  himself 
of  the  imputation  that  had  been  charged  upon  him  of  actually  preaching 
circumcision,"  does  not  appear  to  me  to  l)e  strictly  true.  It  was  not  the 
sole  object.  The  Epistle  is  written  in  general  opposition  to  the  Judaising. 
inclinations  which  he  found  to  prevjiil  amongst  his  converts.  The  avowal 
of  his  own  doctrine,  and  of  his  steadfast  adherence  to  that  doctrine,  formed 
a  necessary  part  of  tlie  design  of  his  letter,  but  was  not  the  whole  of  it. 
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Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  account  of  Peter's  eon- 
duct  towards  the  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch,  as  given  in  tke 
Epistle,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  chapter;  which  con- 
duct, it  is  said,  is  consistent  neither  with  the  revelation  coni- 
municated  to  him,  upon  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  nor  wHk 
the  part  he  took  in  the  debate  at  Jerusalem.  But,  in  orda 
to  understand  either  the  difficulty  or  the  solution,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  state  and  explain  the  passage  itself.  ^^  When 
Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  the  &ce,  be- 
cause he  was  to  be  blamed ;  for,  before  that  certain  came  firoB 
James,  he  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles;  but  when  they  wen 
come,  he  withdrew  and  separated  himself,  fearing  them  whidi 
were  of  the  circumcision;  and  the  other  Jews  di^mbled  like- 
wise with  him,  insomuch  that  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away 
with  their  dissimulation:  but  when  I  saw  they  walked  not  up- 
rightly, according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  I  said  unto 
Peter,  before  them  all.  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest  after  the 
manner  of  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  compellest 
thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews  ?" — Chap,  ii,  1 1-14. 
Now  the  question  that  produced  the  dispute  to  which  these 
words  relate,  was  not  whether  the  Gentiles  w^ere  capable  of 
being  admitted  into  the  Christian  covenant — that  had  been 
fiilly  settled ;  nor  was  it  whether  it  should  be  accounted  essen- 
tial to  the  profession  of  Christianity  that  they  should  conform 
themselves  to  the  law  of  Moses — that  was  the  question  at  Je- 
rusalem; but  it  was,  whether,  upon  the  Gentiles  beconung 
Christians,  the  Jews  might  henceforth  eat  and  drink  with  them, 
as  with  their  own  brethren.  Upon  this  point  Peter  betrayed 
some  inconstancy;  and  so  he  might  agreeably  enough  to  his 
history.  He  might  consider  the  vision  at  Joppa  as  a  direction 
for  the  occasion,  rather  than  as  universally  abolishing  the  dis- 
tinction between  Jew  and  Gentile;  I  do  not  mean  with  re- 
spect to  final  acceptance  with  God,  but  as  to  the  manner  of 
their  living  together  in  society:  at  least,  he  might  not  ha?e 
comprehended  this  point  with  such  clearness  and  certainty,  as 
to  stand  out  upon  it  against  the  fear  of  bringing  upon  himself 
the  censure  and  complaint  of  his  brethren  in  the  church  of  Je- 
rusalem, who  still  adhered  to  their  ancient  prejudices.  But 
Peter,  it  is  said,  compelled  the  Gentiles  lui»^uv  (to  Judaise)j 
"  Why  compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews?^ 
How  did  he  do  that  ?  The  only  way  in  which  Peter  appean 
to  have  compelled  the  Gentiles  to  comply  with  the  Jewish  in- 
stitution, was  by  withdrawing  himself  from  their  society.  By 
which  he  may  be  understood  to  have  made  this  declaration: 
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'^  We  do  not  deny  your  ri^ht  to  be  considered  as  Christiaiis; 
we  do  not  deny  your  title  in  the  promises  of  the  Grospel,  even 
without  compliance  with  our  law:  but  if  you  would  have  us 
Jews  live  witn  you  as  we  do  with  one  another,  that  is,  if  you 
would  in  all  respects  be  treated  by  us  as  Jews,  you  must  live 
as  such  yourselves."  This,  I  think,  was  the  compulsion  which 
St  Peter's  conduct  imposed  upon  the  Gentiles,  and  for  which 
St  Paul  reproved  him. 

As  to  the  part  which  the  historian  ascribes  to  St  Peter  in 
the  debate  at  Jerusalem,  beside  that  it  was  a  different  question 
which  was  there  agitated  from  that  which  produced  the  dis- 
pute at  Antioch,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  supposing 
that  the  dispute  at  Antioch  was  prior  to  the  consultation  at 
Jerusalem;  or  that  Peter,  in  consequence  of  this  rebuke,  might 
have  afterwards  maintained  firmer  sentiments. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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No.  I. 

This  Epistle,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  appear  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  their  respective  churches  by  the  same 
messenger:  ^^  But  that  ye  also  may  know  my  affairs,  and  how 
I  do,  Tychicus,  a  beloved  brother  and  faithful  minister  in  the 
Lord,  shall  make  known  to  you  all  things;  whom  I  have  sent 
unto  you  for  the  same  purpose,  that  ye  might  know  our  affairs, 
and  uiat  he  might  comfort  your  hearts." — Ephes.  ch.  vi,  21, 
22.  This  text,  if  it  do  not  expressly  declare,  clearly  I  think 
intimates,  that  the  letter  was  sent  by  Tychicus.  The  words 
made  use  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  are  very  simi- 
lar to  these,  and  afford  the  same  implication,  that  Tychicus,  in 
conjunction  with  Onesimus,  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  that 
church:  "  All  my  state  shall  Tychicus  declare  unto  you,  who 
is  a  beloved  brother,  and  a  faithml  minister,  and  fellow  servant 
in  the  Lord;  whom  I  have  sent  unto  you  for  the  same  purpose, 
that  he  might  know  your  estate,  and  comfort  your  hearts;  with 
Onesimus,  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother,  wno  is  one  of  you. 
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Tbey  ahall  m^e  koown  unto  you  all  things  which  ate  im 
li^r9."-^Colo3»  chap,  iv,  7-9.  S^oth  Epistles  roMeaonl  thewnlv 
«i  under  imprifionnieut  for  the  Gosoel;  and  both  treat  of  ike 
same  general  subject.  The  Epistle  tnerefore  to  the  Ephpniaw, 
and  the  Epistle  to  tba  Colossians,  import  to  be  two  lettsn 
written  by  the  same  person,  at,  or  nearly  at,  the  same  time^ 
and  upon  the  same  subject,  and  to  have  been  sent  by  the  nam 
messenger.  Now,  every  thing  in  the  sentimenta,  order,  aad 
diction  of  the  two  writmgs,  correspond  with  what  nught  be 
expected  from  this  circumstance  of  identity  or  cognatimi  b 
their  original.  The  leading  doctrine  of  both  Episdes  is  the 
union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  under  the  Christian  dispensation; 
and  that  doctrine  in  both  is  established  by  the  same  argiuneats, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  illustrated  by  the  same  simili- 
tudes :*  "one  head,"  "one  body,"  "one  new  man,**  "one 
temple,"  are  in  both  Epistles  the  figures  under  which  the  so- 
ciety of  believers  in  Christ,  and  their  common  relation  to  him 
as  such,  is  represented.!  The  ancient,  and,  as  had  been 
thought,  the  indelible  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  in 
both  Epistles,  is  declared  to  be  "  now  abolished  by  his  cross." 
Beside  this  consent  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  two  Epistles, 
and  in  the  run  also  and  warmth  of  thought  with  which  they 
are  composed,  we  may  naturally  expect,  in  letters  produced 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  these  appear  to  have  been 
written,  a  closer  resemblance  of  style  and  diction,  than  between 
other  letters  of  the  same  person  but  of  distant  dates,  or  between 
letters  adapted  to  different  occasions.  In  particular,  we  may 
look  for  many  of  the  same  expressions,  and  sometimes  for  whole 
sentences  being  alike;  since  such  expressions  and  sentences 
would  be  repeated  in  the  second  letter  (whichever  that  was) 

*  St  Paul,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  has  been  sometimes  accused  of  incon- 
clusive rcasoniug,  by  our  mistaking  that  for  reasoning  which  was  only  in- 
tended for  illustration.  He  is  not  to  be  read  as  a  man,  whose  own  per- 
suasion  of  the  truth  of  what  he  taught  always  or  solely  depended  upon  the 
views  under  which  he  represents  it  in  his  writings.  Taking  for  granted  the 
certainty  of  his  doctrine,  as  resting  upon  the  revelation  that  had  been  im- 
parted to  him,  he  exhibits  it  frequently  to  the  conception  of  his  readers 
under  images  and  allegories,  in  which,  if  an  analogy  may  be  perceived,  or 
even  sometimes  a  poetic  resemblance  be  found,  it  is  all  perhaps  that  is  re- 
quired. 

(  Ephes.  i,  22.  )  (  Colos.  i,  18. 

t  Compare «{  iv,  15.  J-   with    {  ii,  19. 

iii,  10,  11. 


(  Ephes.  ii,  14,  15.  )  (  Colos.  ii,  14. 

Also^  ii,  16.         >    with    <  i,  18.  21, 

(  ii,  20.        )  (  ii,    7. 
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as  yet  firesh  in  the  author's  m}nd  from  the  writing  of  the  first. 
Tms  lepetition  occurs  in  the  following  exionples  :-^* 

£^h^  ch.  iy  7)  ^^  In  whom  we  bare  redemption  through 
his  luoodf  the  fo^veness  of  sins."  f 

Colos.  ch.  i,  14,  '^  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  t 

Besides  the  sameness  of  the  words,  it  is  fiirther  remarkable, 
tbat  the  sentence  is,  in  both  places,  preceded  by  the  same  in- 
troductory idea.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  it  is  the 
*<  beloved  '  (lyMrt^ivf);  in  that  to  the  Colossiansit  is  '^  his  dear 
sokT  {ym  Tw  «y«s«$  <*v^)9  ^^  in  whom  we  have  redemption." 
The  sentence  appears  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of 
the  writer  by  the  idea  which  had  accompanied  it  before. 

Bjphes.  ch.  i,  10,  ^'  All  things  both  which  are  in  heaven 
and  which  are  in  earth,  even  in  him."§ 

Colos.  ch.  i,  20,  '^  All  things  by  him,  whether  they  be 
thi^ns  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven."  || 

Tnis  quotation  is  the  more  observable,  because  the  connect- 
iD|^  of  things  in  earth  with  things  in  heaven  is  a  very  singular 
sentimeifit,  and  found  no  where  else  but  in  these  two  Epistles. 
Tlie  words  also  are  introduced  and  followed  by  a  train  of 
thought  nearly  alike,  lliey  are  introduced  by  describing  the 
imioii  which  Christ  had  effected,  and  they  are  followed  by  tell- 
ing the  Gentile  churches  that  they  were  incorporated  into  it. 

Ephes.  ch.  iii,  2,  '^  The  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God, 
which  is  given  me  to  you  ward."^ 

Colos.  ch.  i,  25,  ^'  The  dispensation  of  God,  which  is  given 
to  me  for  you."  ** 

Of  these  sentences  it  may  likewise  be  observed  that  the  ac- 
companying ideas  are  similar.  In  both  places  they  are  imme- 
diately preceded  by  the  mention  of  his  present  sufferings;  in 

•   When  verbal  comparisons  are  relied  upon,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
Ble  the  original;  but  that  the  English  reader  may  be  interrupted  as  little 
iu  may  be»  1  shall  in  general  do  this  in  the  notes. 
t  Eph.  ch.  i,  7.     £v  f  *;C*^*'  th'  aiF%Xvr^ifvif  }i«  rv  mutiv%  ttimt,  mv 

X  Col.  ch.  i,  14.  Ef  f  *X^f^^  TH'  itx»XvT^iaa-tf  itei  ru  mfAttrtf  »inw,  mt 
mftnw  rtff  mu*^ti0f.  However,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  in  this  latter 
text,  many  copies  have  not  J<«  rn  otftMm  avm, 

%  Eph.  ch.  i,  10.     T«  Tf  If  T««5  v^«M<$  Xin  rtt  tm  rus  ynt,  tv  avrm, 

I  Col.  ch.  i,  20.     Ai*  ttvTU,  urt  ret  %m  rnt  yiK,  •*«  t*  iv  t«k  n^ttutf. 

^  Eph.  ch.  iii,  2.     T^t  ttuffUMv  x^V^^  ^^^  ®***'  ""^  ^»^^i  f^t  ik 

••  Col.  ch.  i,  25.     T^f  tMf^Mtf  fv  Qt^v,  mv  2»$U0n9  fHt  u(  v^uk. 
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both  places  they  are  immediately  followed  by  the  mentkb  of 
the  mystery,  which  was  the  great  subject  of  nis  preaching. 

Ephes.  ch.  ▼,  19,  ^^  In  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spintol 
songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Loid."* 

Colos.  ch.  iii,  16,  ^^  Li  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  smritul 
songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord.*'t 

Ephes.  ch.  yi,  22,  ^^  Whom  I  have  sent  unto  you  for  tiie 
same  purpose,  that  ye  might  know  our  affairs,  and  that  he 
might  comfort  your  nearts."t 

Uolos.  ch.  iv,  8,  "  Whom  I  have  sent  unto  you  for  the 
same  purpose,  that  he  might  know  your  estate,  and  oomfint 
your  neart8."§ 

In  these  examples,  we  do  not  perceive  a  cento  of  phrasei 
gathered  from  one  composition,  and  strung  together  in  die 
other;  but  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  same  expreasion  to 
a  mind  a  second  time  revolving  the  same  ideas. 

2.  Whoever  writ^  two  letters,  or  two  discourses,  neaily 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  but 
without  any  express  recollection  of  what  he  had  written  be- 
fore, will  mid  himself  repeating  some  sentences,  in  the  very 
order  of  the  words  in  which  he  bad  already  used  them:  bat 
he  will  more  frequently  find  himself  employing  some  princinl 
terms,  with  the  order  inadvertently  changed,  or  with  the  order 
disturbed  by  the  intermixture  of  other  words  and  phrases  ex- 
pressive of  ideas  rising  up  at  the  time:  or  in  many  instances 
repeating  not  single  words,  nor  yet  whole  sentences,  but  parts 
and  fragments  of  sentences.  Of  all  these  varieties  the  exami- 
nation of  our  two  Epistles  will  furnish  plain  examples;  and  I 
should  rely  upon  this  class  of  instances  more  than  upon  the 
last;  because,  although  an  impostor  might  transcribe  into  a 
forgery  entire  sentences  and  phrases,  yet  the  dislocation  of 
words,  the  partial  recollection  of  phrases  and  sentences,  the 
intermixture  of  new  terms  and  new  ideas  with  terms  and  ideas 
before  used,  which  will  appear  in  the  examples  that  follow, 
and  which  are  the  natural  properties  of  writings  produced 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  these  Epistles  are  repre- 

•   Eph.  ch.  V,  1 9.     -^uXfMii  Km  vuv9ii,  tuu  m^auq  ^nvf/ULTUuui,  tfUvm 
f  Col.  ch.  iii,  \i).     irttXfttti,  kou  hfim^i  »«»  of^eui  vnvf/tmrucMfj  ft  x'C'^ 
\  Eph.  ch.  vi,  22.     *0»  ixi^-^a  x^c^  vux^  Ui  ttvrt  rur»y  ha  yfttn  f* 
§  Col.  ch.  iv,  8.     *Of  fTfu4'«  »^o$  vfi'Xi  Ui  am*  T«r«,  iy«  yf«»  tm  «1{» 
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0  have  been  composed — would  not,  I  think,  have  ocv 
x>  the  invention  of  a  forger ;  nor,  if  they  had  occurred, 
hey  have  been  so  easily  executed.  This  studied  va- 
iras  a  refinement  in  forgery  which  I  believe  did  not 
jTj  if  we  can  suppose  it  to  have  been  practised  in  the 
»  adduced  below,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  not  the 
t  exercised  upon  those  which  we  have  collected  in  the 
ig  class? 

».  ch.  i,  19;  ch.  ii,  5,  "  To  us-ward,  who  believe,  ac- 
to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought 
St,  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead  (and  set  him  at 

1  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  prin- 
,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name 
oamea,  not  only  in  mis  world,  but  also  in  that  which 
me.  And  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet :  and  gave 
be  the  head  over  all  things,  to  the  church,  which  is  his 
be  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all);  and  you  hath 
kened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  (wherein 
past  ye  walked  according  to  the  com^e  of  this  world, 
ag  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that 
)^eth  in  the  children  of  disobedience;  among  whom 

all  had  our  conversation,  in  times  past,  in  the  lusts  of 
h,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind, 
sre  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others. 
3d,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewithal 
d  us),  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened 
ther  with  Christ."  * 

9.  ch.  ii,  12,  13,  "  Through  the  faith  of  the  operation 
,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead :  and  you,  being 
your  sins  and  the  uncircumcision  of  the  flesh,  hath  he 
ted  together  with  him."t 

of  the  long  quotation  from  the  Ephesians,  take  away 
entheses,  and  you  have  left  a  sentence  almost  in  terms 
le  as  the  short  quotation  from  the  Colossians.  The 
lance  is  more  visible  in  the  original  than  in  our  transla- 
>r  what  is  rendered  in  one  place,  "  the  working,"  and 

\,  ch.  i,  19,  20;  ii,  1,  5.  T«i;f  vtrrtvorreii  xarot  mv  tn^yttuf  tow 
riK  t^X^*^  MVTCVy  ifv  ivn^yn^tv  tv  T«  X^iOTfy  tytt^tt^  uvrcf  tx  irfx^Arir* 
0lf  iv  ii^M  etvT»v  ff  ro/(  ixov^xnui — tcai  vfAeif  crret^  fix^ov(  roi; 
>(tMa-i  Koct  recif  ufix^Tien^ — xxi  orrtt^  9ifcxi  vix^wf  t«((  ira^mwrn" 
rf^«»«;r»iDo-f  rat  X^tTTf, 
ch.  ii,  12,  13.  Ai«  tjk  irtffrwf  rnt  infyttx^  rev  Bfv  r»v  lyK^- 
rov  tx  T«y  ffx^ivy.  Km  vfiMf  iue^ov;  •vra;  if  rotf  iru^ttwTtffttwi  xtn 
vrrm  rm  a-m^x^i  vftnf,  o'Vftl^tto^ttno^  rvf  uvrf. 
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in  another  the  ^^  operation,"  is  the  same  Greek  term 
in  one  place  it  is,  r»v(  ^trrtv^rrm^  tutrk  m9  w^yMu;  in  the  other, 
im  ms  irtrrwf  rm  in^yueii*  iiere,  therefore,  we  have  the  same 
sentiment,  and  nearly  in  the  same  words;  but,  in  the  Ephe^ 
sians,  twice  broken  or  interrupted  by  incidental  thoughts,  whidi 
St  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  enlarges  upon  by  the  way,*  and 
then  returns  to  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  It  is  interrupted 
the  first  time  by  a  view  which  breaks  in  upon  his  mind  of  die 
exaltation  of  Christ;  and  the  second  time  by  a  description  (^ 
heathen  depravity.  I  have  only  to  remark  that  Griesbach,  ii 
his  very  accurate  edition,  gives  the  parentheses  very  nearly  ii 
the  same  manner  in  which  they  are  here  placed;  and  that 
without  any  respect  to  the  comparison  whidi  we  are  proposiag. 

Ephes.  ch.  iv,  2-4,  '^  With  all  lowliness  and  meekness^  witk 
long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love;  endeavoining 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace.  There 
is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope 
of  your  calling."  t 

Colos.  ch.  lii,  12-15,  ^^  Put  on,  therefore,  as  the  elect  of 
God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humble- 
ness of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another, 
and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  agaimt 
any,  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye;  and,  above  all 
these  things,  put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  p^ectnesi; 
and  let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  the  which  also 
ye  are  called  in  one  body."  X 

In  these  two  quotations,  the  words  ra^>FUf^^wvn  (UnoUnesSj  or 
humbleness  of  mind)^  ^^tttrm  (meekness)^  ^uM^^hf&m  (Umg-suf- 
fering)y  Mnx»fMf$  *xx«x«»y  (forbearing  one  another  J,  oceur  ex- 
actly in  the  same  order;  «y«^  (love^  or  charity)  is  also  fi>und 
in  both,  but  in  a  different  connexion;  cvv^tM-fUf  ms  u^fnt  (bond 
of  peace),  answers  to  vwiwfus  rns  nXu^rnroi  (bond  of  perfect'^ 
ness);  uXnhrt  i»  in  vttf^ri  (ye  are  called  in  one  body )  to  »  *ifi# 
»«l«»$  Km  fjeXn^Ti  %f  fMt  fXir»3/  (one  body,  even  as  ye  are  called  in 

♦  Vide  Locke  in  loc. 

t  Eph.  ch.  iv,  2-4.  Mfr«  ^cmik  retxuf^^wvfm  kmi  ir^M^nvTA^,  ^« 
fMtK^66vfM»g,  ttnj^9feifci  aXXuXatf  iv  ecyctxyi'  o-xot/^^^ovri;  r«^fiv  mw  fv«T<T« 

IxXii^irri  if  fMtt  fXx<^<  mt  K?<tirWi  ufMtv. 

t  Col.  ch.  ill,  12—15.  Et^Ho-eto-6i  6Vf,  Mi  tKMx.ro t  rev  &uv  uyi9t  xou  »y«- 
miftifh  a-TrXecy^vtt  tixri^fOfv,  x^nTr^rnr^,  T«xii»a^^«<ri;f«i»,  v^turnTu,  fUM" 
»o6vft$ttr  »n)^»fttfct  «XX«X«v^  xut  X^^*^ofAtv«i  iuin-ct^,  luf  riq  9r^«(  rtnt  %x^ 
iMf^ny  Ktt^dti  KM  0  X^trre^  t^a^iffuro  vfctf,  cvrOii  xett  vuuf  fjfi  w*9t  i% 
Toitftf  rnv  ttyetmif,  irtf  tffu  a^vviio-f^o^  njj  tiXiwtist«$'  xeti  9  tt^nfn  t«»  9uv 
fipc£ivtT0  ff  reui  Kct^uui  ^f^'**}  *^  i^  **'  ueXn^Drf  fr  in  o'»/fimTi. 
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ne  hopeh  yet  is  this  similitude  found  in  the  midst  of  sen- 
ences  otherwise  very  different. 

Ephes.  ch.  iv,  16,  '*  From  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  join- 
id  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  siip- 
lliethy  aecording  to  the  effectual  workin]s(  in  the  measure  of 
■very  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body."* 

Colos.  ch.  ii,  19,  "  From  which  all  the  body,  by  joints 
Hid  bands,  having  nourishment  ministered  and  knit  together, 
ncreaaeth  with  the  increase  of  God."t 

In  these  quotations  are  read,  t(  iv  %ttf  r*  vttfu^  rvft&tiM^»f*tnf 
^from  whamj  or  which,  the  whole  body  compacted,  or  knit  to^ 
jether)  in  both  places;  8«ri;c«^iiy«^iwi'  (having  nourishment  mi'- 
itisiered),  corresponding  to  t^ix»t^^*f  (oj* supply)  >««  w»  «f #f 
(^by  joiiis)  to  ^m  ^m^f  Mpn;  (by  what  every  joint);  «w{i*  tn? 
»v(«^<y  (increaseth  with  the  increase)  to  ^•tiirai  mf  av^netf 
(moAeth  increase):  and  yet  the  sentences  are  considerably 
diversified  in  other  parts. 

Ephes.  ch.  iv,  32,  "  And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender- 
heaited)  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake, 
hath  forgiven  you.'':^ 

Colos.  ch.  iii,  13,  "  Forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving 
one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any;  even  as 
Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye."§ 

Here  we  have  "  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for 
Christ's  sake  (w  x^/rrf),  hath  forgiven  you,"  in  the  first  quota- 
tion, substantially  repeated  in  the  second.  But  in  the  second, 
the  sentence  is  broken  by  the  interposition  of  a  new  clause,  "  if 
any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any :"  and  the  latter  part  is  a 
Htde  varied;  instead  of  *'  God  in  Christ,"  it  is  "  Christ  hath 
fomven  you." 

Ephes.  ch.  iv,  22,  24,  "  That  ye  put  off  concerning  the 
ioirmer  conversation,  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according 
to  the  deceitful  lusts,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 

*   Eph.  ch.  iv»  16.     ££  cv  t«v  r«  o'»i4m   a-v9tt^ft»X»y§vfAf99f   XMt  rvjw 

|g«rr«v  ^H^««(  Tuv  uv^na-if  rev  rttfictroq  ^tturui, 

f   Col.  ch.  ii,  19.     E|  fit;  'x^f  to  a-tufAx  }itf  ren  ipttf  xeti  rvf^ivf/kUf  lar*- 

X  Eph.  ch.  iv,  32.     rwr#i  h  m  «AAuAot»?  xe^^^y  tvTwX»yx^»»,  x^'' 
§  Col.  ch.  iii,  13.     Afix^***""  «AAuA«»»,  x*t  ;^;«^«5fl^iw  utirrii^  utf  m 
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mind;  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after  Qol,  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."* 

Colos.  ch.  3,  9,  10,  '^  Seeing,  that  ye  haye  put  off  the  cU 
man  with  his  deeds,  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  re- 
newed in  knowledge,  after  the  miage  of  him  that  created  him.1 

In  these  quotations,  '^  putting  off  the  old  man  and  puttior 
on  the  new,"  appears  in  both.  The  idea  is  farther  ezplainra 
by  calling  it  a  renewal;  in  the  one,  *^  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
your  mind;"  in  the  other,  "renewed  in  knowledge."  In  both, 
the  new  man  is  said  to  be  formed  according  to  the  same  model; 
in  the  one,  he  is  "after  God  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
hoHness;"  in  the  other,  "he  is  renewed  after  the  image  of 
him  that  created  him."  In  a  word,  it  is  the  same  person  writ- 
ing upon  a  kindred  subject,  with  the  terms  and  ideas  which  he 
had  before  employed  still  floating  in  his  memory  ."^ 

Ephes.  chap,  v,  6,  8,  ^^ Because  of  these  things  cometk  tk 
wrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of  disobedience:  be  not  ye 
therefore  partakers  with  them;  for  ye  were  sometimes  dark- 
ness, but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lrord :  walk  as  children  of 

light."  § 

Colos.  ch.  3,  6,  8,  "JFbr  which  things'  sake  the  tcraih  of 
God  conieth  on  the  children  of  disobedience ;  in  the  which  ye 
also  walked  some  time,  when  ye  lived  in  them.  But  now  ye 
also  put  off  all  these."  || 

These  verses  afford  a  specimen  of  that  partial  resemblance 
which  is  only  to  be  met  with  when  no  imitation  is  deseed, 

*  Eph.  ch.  iv,  22-24.  A^titr^at  vfiuf  xttrx  mv  9r^«rf^«f  tMtrr^^^, 
r«v  %ttXut»9  «tf6^if7r»f  T«y  ^^u^tfAifov  xur»  rag  txiivfctttg  n^  Mvan^  «it«H- 

xecTX  0fof  KTitrhfTei  vt  0<»«u00*vy*i  x«i  ovivtviTi  rm  tiXr,Hieif, 

t  Col.  ch.  iii,  9,  10.  A^ix.^vo'ttfxtf^t  Tftf  9r«Xceioi>  «y#^«»9r«f  r»»  t<K 
ir^m^wif  ttvTov  kcu  tfiva-tifitft  rot  ve»9,  rov  aveptetitevfAtuv  ug  txtyvH^iv  ua 
UKCfct  r%v  Krtrurrof  etvr^f* 

X  In  these  comparisons,  we  often  perceive  the  reason  why  the  writer, 
though  expressing  the  same  idea,  uses  a  different  term ;  namely,  because 
the  term  before  used  is  employed  m  the  sentence  under  a  different  fonn*- 
thus,  in  the  quotations  under  our  eye,  the  new  man  is  xaufH  «»l^i»««» 
in  the  Ephesians,  and  rot  ncit  in  the  Colossians ;  but  then  it  is  because 
T«v  HMtiver  is  used  in  the  next  word,  etvMxenv^vfittof. 

.  §  Eph.  ch.  V,  6-8.     A**  returei  ytt^  *^X^f**  i  ^*Y^  tow  0»w  «ri  twk 
VMVf   mi   avu6u»f,      Mq    ovy   ytnaii   o'Vfifitr6j^6^  uvrttK      Hti  yti^   vttt 

I  Col.  ch.  iii,  6-B,  Ai  u  t^xJ^rai  i  •^yn  tow  ©mw  tifi  tow$  Jiov(  f« 
»irtthMi'  %f  o<(  xm  vfntf  ^%^iiwtnnvetr%  Tfrt,  on  i^iiti  iy  «vro«(*  Nwi  n 
mwhrh  xm  iftUi  r»  xutrai. 
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when  no  studied  reoollection  is  employed,  but  when  the  mind, 
ixerdsed  upon  the  same  subject,  is  left  to  the  spontaneous  re- 
;uTii  of  such  tenns  and  phrases,  as,  having  been  used  before, 
nay  happen  to  present  themselves  again.  The  sentiment  of 
x>tli  passages  is  throughout  alike;  half  of  that  sentiment,  the 
lenundation  of  God's  wrath,  is  expressed  in  identical  words; 
the  other  half,  viz.  the  admonition  to  quit  their  former  con- 
rersation,  in  words  entirely  different. 

£phes.ch.  v,  15,  16,  '^  See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspect- 
ly; not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,  redeeming  tne  time."  * 

Colos.  di,  iv,  5,  ^^  Walk  in  wisdom  towards  them  that  are 
without,  redeeming  the  time."  f 

Tliis  is  another  example  of  that  mixture  which  we  remark- 
ed of  sameness  and  variety  in  the  language  of  one  writer. 
*•  Redeemingthe  time"  (fimy^it^»fAtfi  t*?  jcmt^ov),  is  a  literal  re- 
petition. **  Walk  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise"  (xf^<ir«TfiTi  ^n  iif 
m^^M^  mXX*  tii  ^•^•*)j  answers  exactly  in  sense,  and  nearly  in 
terms,  to  *^  walk  in  wisdom"  (if  co^m  ^<ff-«Ts<Ts),  nt^t^nrun 
mm^m  (walk  circumspectly)  is  a  very  different  phrase,  but  is 
intended  to  convey  precisely  the  same  idea  as  ^t^ivetrurt  fr^«« 
T9V9  «{*'•  Ajft^iC#$  is  not  well  rendered  "circumspectly."  It 
means  what  in  modern  speech  we  should  call  "correctly;" 
and  when  we  advise  a  person  to  behave  "  correctly,"  our  ad- 
vice is  always  given  with  a  reference  "to  the  opinion  of 
others,"  ir^H  t«w  i5«'.  "  Walk  correctly,  redeeming  the  time," 
«•  e»  suiting  yourselves  to  the  difficulty  and  ticklishness  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  "  because  the  days  are  evil." 

Ephes.  chap,  vi,  19,  20,  "  And  (praying)  for  me,  that  ut- 
terance may  be  given  unto  me,  that  1  may  open  my  mouth 
boldly,  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  for  which 
I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds,  that  therein  I  may  speak  bold- 
ly, as  I  ought  to  speak."  t 

Colos.  chap,  iv,  3, 4,  "  Withal  praying  also  for  us  that  God 
Mrould  open  unto  us  a  door  of  utterance  to  speak  the  mystery 
of  Christ,  for  which  I  am  also  in  bonds;  that  I  may  make  it 
manifest  as  I  ought  to  speak."  § 

•   Eph.  ch.  V,  15,  16.     BXi»-tTi  tvf  viti  UK^tZttf  vi^iwarun*  ftn  tif 

-)-   Col.  ch.  iv,  5.     Ef  a-^M  wi^iwttrUTi  v^»g  rovf  t^tt,  rot  xtti^cw  i(«. 

X  Eph.  ch.  vi,  19,  20.  K«i  vwt^  *f^^v,  iv»  f*'a  ^^iun  Ao^o;  iv  Mfot^u  rov 
rrtfi^MTf  (Utf  iy  waf^nvMy  yw^ia'ai  t«  ^v^td^.ov  rot;  ivecyytXicv,  vm^  iv 
m9%Aivm  If  ^XvvUy  Iftt  t9  tttfTm  waffno-taio'a/fiut,  d^  on  f*t  AtfAuo-ai. 

§   Col.  ch.  iv,  3,  4.      n^9C-tv}^ofiiifot  duu  k«h  vt^i  iusi>fj  hm,  i  &Uf  aevoi(t) 
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In  these  quotations,  the  phrase  *^  as  I  ought  to  speak*  (•!; 
itt  fM  XiiXfir«i),  the  words,  "  utterance"  (A#y#ff),  "A  tnystehf 
(ftvm^ff)t  "open"  (^'•ii?  and  »  rf»#«ltt),  are  the  same.  **To 
make  known  tne  mystery  of  the  Gospel"  (yMrg<r«i  t»  ^rrtjiiA, 
answers  to  "  make  it  manifest"  (iw  f«fi^#r»  ^vn);  <*for  )Bdii(s 
I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds"  (vin^  tv  ir^fvCmv  19  Jav^ii,)  to 
<^  for  which  I  am  also  in  bonds"  Ql  •  mm  iAfttu), 

Ephes.  chap,  v,  22,  "  fVioes  suhmit  yourselves  to  ytmt  (nt» 
husbandsj  as  unto  the  Lord;  for  the  husband  is  the  head  of 
the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  tlie  church;  and  he  k 
the  Saviour  of  the  body.  Therefore,  as  the  church  is  subject 
unto  Christ,  so  let  i;he  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  evay 
thing.  Husbands^  love  your  wivesy  even  as  Christ  also  loved 
the  church,  and  eave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it  with  tne  washing  of  water  by  the  word;  that  he 
itiight  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot 
or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;  but  that  it  should  be  hofy  aod 
without  blemish.  So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their 
own  bodies.  He  that  loveth  his  wife,  loveth  himself;  for  no 
man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and  che- 
risheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  church;  for  Tte  are  niMbers 
of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones.  For  this  cause 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  be  joined 
unto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.     This  is  a 

freat  mystery;  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the. church. 
Nevertheless,  let  every  one  of  you  in  particular,  so  love  his 
wife  even  as  himself ;  and  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her 
husband.  Children^  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  Jbr  this  is 
right.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  (which  is  the  first 
commandment  with  promise),  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee, 
and  that  thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth.  And  yefiUh&rSj 
provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath;  but  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Servants,  be  ob^ent 
to  them  that  are  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  your  heart,  as  wUo 
Christ:  riot  ivith  eye-service,  as  men  pleasers ;  but  as  tkeser^' 
vants  of  Christy  dving  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart;  with 
good  will  doing  service,  as  to  the  Lord,  aiul  not  to  men  ;  knouy 
ing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall 
he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free*  Audi 
ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto  them,  forbearing  threat- 
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ening :  knouring  thai  your  master  also  is  in  heaven  ;  neither  is 
there  respect  of  persons  with  him."  * 

t  CSoloB.  chap,  iii,  18,  ^^  Wives,  submit  yourselTes  unto  your 
own  husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord.  Husbands,  lore  your 
wives,  and  be  not  bitter  against  them.  Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  all  things,  for  tnis  is  well  pleasing  unto  the  Ix>rd. 
Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lest  they  be  dis- 
cottiaged.  Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  accord- 
to  the  flesh:  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  in 
angleness  of  heart,  fearing  God;  and  whatsoever  ye  do,  doit 
heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men;  knowing  that  of 
the  Lord  ve  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  inheritance:  for 
ye  serve  tne  Lord  Christ.  But  he  that  doeth  wrong  shall  re- 
ceive finr  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done;  and  there  is  no  re- 
elect of  persons.  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that 
whidi  is  just  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  master 
in  heaven/' 

The  passages  marked  by  Italics  in  the  quotation  from  the 
Ephesians,  bear  a  strict  resemblance,  not  only  in  signification 

*  Eph.  eh.  V,  22.     'At  yvfrnuttt,  rtf  tittt  ttfi^mwtf  iwivmrwtirU^  «if  ra 

t .  Col.  ch.  iii,  18.     'Ai  yvMU»K,   vwtrmavtHt  Ttif  titt^  «v}(«riv,  J( 

Eph.  'Oi  «v}^9  uymwart  rui  yvvmKHi  mvrm* 

CoL  'Oi  m^^t  mymwmn  t«k  yvjMoutf. 

Eph.  Tm  TtxNCy  i;v«HMViTf  rut  ynvrt9  ifutit  iv  W^v^m'  r«vr«  y«^  irri 


CoL  Tm  xmm,  iwtuuuvn  rts  ynwt  ttmra  irurra'  Ttvr*  yn^  irriv  iimi^- 
Eph.  Tju  it  wmt^tf,  Ml  v«(«(y<2[in  tm  r»m  vfutt. 

Col.    *Oi  W»Tf^>  fM  t^ifyn*  TM  Tf»VM  l/^M**. 

Eph.  'Oi  SmAm,  uwmtuvm  rtf  xv^ftt  xmrd  rm^tut  utetm.  pA*9  mm 
f^ifMv,  0  kic>i^ntft  T1K  ««e'#«K  hfutfy  mt  rm  X^irrf  ftn  »mr  •^imX^w 
%um9,  Jf  mt^mira^mtt,  «XA'  tit  hv^tt  r<v  X^in-^v,  wfvrrtf  w  liAiyMi  rmt 
Bum  m  ^x^'  f$w  luvtrnt  }«vAiv«Frf(  tis  tm  Kv^if^  mmi  •w,  mwi^ftwtf, 
wfcrtg  •«'  •  Mf  Ti  inamt  rtn^  «y«ldf,  r$vr»  x»fUUrM  wu^  «»  Kv(mv* 
un  iwXft  UTf  f Afv0f(««. 

Col.  *Oi  SmAm,  vwmuviTt  narm  wttrrm.  r»ii  xmrtt  ru^xti  xv^tuf,  fin  tt 
§f$m?ifUi^vXuMf,  tif  mfi^mTm^taitM,  ttXX*  if  i^Xtswr*  ttt^iun,  ^•C<vuim< 
T«p  Smr  %M  wMf  9,  rt  utf  wtPitu  i«  ^v^m  t^yetl^iTh,  tfs  rf  l^^^tm^  ««i  •»« 
mti^mwntf'  uiwrtt  ou  mw  Kv^uv  ««-dAi|\^f0-^i  tvv  etrrawt^^rtf  rnq  «Ai^«v«- 
fMMII*  TW  y«(  K'C'f  ^C^f  3U«AiviTf. 

^  ««(«(yf{lTift  tcctia  non  Hpcntcnd.i ;  Grfe^mch. 

Y 
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but  in  terms,  to  the  quotatioii  from  the  Colbasiaiis.  Bothtke 
words,  and  the  order  of  the  .words,  are^  in  mviy  daiiws^  mk^ 
plicate  of  one  another.  In  the  £pi9tle  to  the  CoIosaiBils^  dtttt 
passages  are  laid  together;  in  that  to  the  Ephe8ian%.they«e 
divid^  by  intermediate  matter,  ei^pecially  by  a  IcK^digoesBfC 
allusion  to  the  mysterious  union  between  Ohrist  add  Ifli 
church:  which  possessing,  as  Mr  Locke  hath  well  obiemd^ 
the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  from  being  an  incidental  thoiqi^ 
grows  up  into  the  principal  subject.  Ihe  affinity  betweei 
these  two  passages  in  sigiuiication,  in  terms,  and  in  the  didff 
of  the  words,  is  closer  man  can  be  pointed  out  between  119 
parts  of  any  two  Epistles  in  the  volume. 

If  the  reader  would  see  how  the  same  subject  is  treated  by  1 
different  hand,  and  how  diatinguishabfe  it  is  from  the  p^odll^ 
tion  of  the  same  pen,  let  him  turn  to  the  second  and  thiiti  duf* 
ters  (rf  the  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter.  The  duties  of  servanO) 
of  wives,  and  of  husbands,  are  enlarged  upon  in  that  Epiitk} 
as  they  are  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians;  bat  the  snojects 
both  occur  in  a  different  order,  and  the  tndnof  sentODeiit  sub- 
joined to  each  is  totally  unlike. 

3.  lii  two  letters  issuing  from  the  saone  person,  neaily  at 
the  same  time,  and  upon  the  same  general  occasion,  we  msf 
expect  to  trace  the  influence  of  association  in  the  order  in 
wmch  the  topics  follow  one  another.  Certain  ideas  unim^ 
sally  or  usually  suggest  others.  Here  the  order  is  what  we 
call  natural,  and  from  such  an  order  nothing  can  be  concluded. 
But^  when  the  order  is  arbitrary,  yet  alike,  the  coDcaiiencc 
indicates  the  effect  of  that  principle,  by  which  ideas,  which 
have  been  once  joined,  commonly  revisit  the  thoughts  together. 
The  Epistles  under  consideration  furnish  the  two  SoSamog 
remarkable  instances  of  this  species  of  agreement: — 

Ephes.  ch.  iv,  24,  '>  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  maHi 
whicn  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness: 
wherefore  putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with  his 
neighbour:  for  we  are  members  one  of  anotlier/'  * 

Colos.  ch.  iii,  9,  ''  Lie  not  one  to  another,  seeing  that  ye 
have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds ;  and  have  put  on  die 
new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge."  t 

*  Eph.  ch.  iv%  24,  25.     K«<  tfiv0tt§4m  rdv  xmv^f  mfi^Mwt,  rtv  «mi 

i$f,  XetXttn  ti/in$u»f  bucrr^f  fttru  nr  ^XnTt69  uvrw  irt  wfU9  4cAX«Am»^mM. 

t  Col.  ch.  iii,  9.     M«  '^^vito^t  Uf  t$XXnXits,  ttwtxivr^fnpt  rw  wmXttm 
Hfi^itwf,  0Vf  rmg  ir(«(friv  mwv,  xtit  ifivoMfMfu  ro  ra«F,  tup  mtmmmnMfum 
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Tbc  vice  of  "  lying,"  or  li  correction  of  that  vice,  does  not 
leem  to  bear  any  nearer  relati(m  to  the  *<  putting  on  the  new 
nan,"  than  a  reformation  in  any  other  article  of  moTalfl.  Yet 
lieie  two  ideas,  we  see,  stand  in  both  Epistles  in  immediate 
mmezion* 

Ephea.  di.  ▼,  20^  21,  22,  ''  Giving  thanks  always  for  all 
faongft  vntD  God  and  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
'«8ii8  Clffist;  submitting  yourselves  one  to  another,  in  the  fear 
f  God.  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands, 
^  unto  the  Lord,"* 

Colos.  db.  iii,  17,  "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word  or  deed,  do 
II  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and 
he  Father  by  him.  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own 
usbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord."  f 

In  both  these  pftssage^  submission  follows  giving  of  thanks, 
"itlunit  any  similitude  in  the  ideas  which  should  aooount  for 
M5  transition. 

-  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  comparison  between  the 
ro  Ephtles  firrther.  The  argument  which  results  from  it 
andfl  thus:^ — No  two  other  Epistles  contain  a  drcumstanoe 
hich  indicates  that  they  were  written  at  the  same,  or  nearly 
;  "the  same  time.  No  two  other  Epistles  exhibit  so  many 
azka  of  correspondency  and  resemblance.  If  the  original 
hich  we  ascribe  to  these  two  Epistles  be  the  true  one^-^tdiat 
f  if  they  were  both  really  written  by  St  Paul,  and  both  tent 

tlieir  respective  destination  by  the  s^me  messenger — the  si- 
ilitade  is,  in  all  points,  what  should  be  expected  to  take 
ace.     If  they  were  forgeries,  then  the  mention  of  Tychicus 

both  Epistles,  and  in  a  manner  which  shown  that  he  either 
nied  or  accompanied  both  Epistles,  was  inserted  for  the  pur^ 
ise  of  accounting  for  their  similitude:  or  else  the  structure  of 
e  Epistles  was  designedly  adapted  to  the  circumsttoce:  or 
fdy,  the  conformity  between  tne  contents  of  the  forgeries, 
td  what  is  thus  directly  intimated  concerning  their  date,  was 
ly  a  happy  accident.  Not  one  of  these  three  sUppositioni 
U  gain  credit  with  a  reader  who  peruses  the  Epistles  Xvith 

*  Eph.  ch.  V,  20,  21,  22.  £v;i(«{irr«vrn(  nafftt  im^  wnrrm,  w  •?#- 
T«  r«v  Kv^Mv  i^^v  Iqo'tfv  K^irrtv,  r«  Off  ttmt  ir«rg«*  vwTumfHf0* 
\«A«($  lir  ^«6m  Qmv.     'At  ywMttii,  t«k  tiicf  ufi^UTtf  vw$TU9'0%a'$%,  «V 

^   Col.  ch.  iii,  17.     K«i  intt  i,  ri  *9  x«<9rij  t»  ^•y^,  »i  i»  *CYf»  «"<«"■«  i» 
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attention,  and  who  reviews  the  Bcverol  examples  we  hire 
pointed  out,  and  the  observations  with  which  they  were  se- 
companie<l. 

No.  11. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  peculiar  word  or  phrase,  eleaving, 
as  it  were,  to  the  memory  of  a  writer  or  speaker,  and  prewnl- 
ing  itself  to  his  utterance  at  every  turn.  When  we  obsene 
this,  we  call  it  a  cant  word,  or  a  cant  plira^.  It  is  a  natiual 
effect  of  Iiabit;  and  would  appear  more  frequently  than  it  do», 
had  not  the  rules  of  good  writing  taught  the  ear  to  be  ofTendcJ 
with  the  iteration  of  the  same  sound,  and  oftentimes  caused  m 
to  reject,  on  that  account,  the  word  which  offered  itself  fir*t  lo 
our  recoUection.  With  a  writer  who,  like  St  Paul,  either 
knew  not  these  rules,  or  disregarded  them,  such  words  vriU 
not  be  avoided,  The  truth  is,  an  example  of  this  kind  run* 
through  several  of  his  Epistles,  and  in  the  Epistle  before  us 
abounth;  and  that  Is  in  the  word  riches  (■■am>t.(),  used  meta- 
phorically as  an  augmentative  of  the  idea  to  which  it  happens  to 
be  subjoined.  Thus,  "  the  riches  of  his  glory,"  "  his  ridiet 
in  glory,"  "  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance,"  "  Hchet  tl 
the  glory  of  this  inystery,'  Rom.  ch.  ix,  23 ;  Ephes.  A.  iii,  I6; 
Ephes.  ch.  i,  18,  Colos.  ch.  i,  27:  "  d'cAm  of  his  grace,"  twice 
in  the  Ephesians,  ch.  i,  7;  and  ch.  ii,  7;  "  riches  of  the  full 
assurance  of  uuderstan<Ung,"  Colos.  ch.  ii,  2;  "  riches  of  his 
goodness,"  Rom.  ch.  ii,  4:  "riches  of  the  wisdom  of  God," 
Rom.  eh.  xi,  33;  "  riches  of  Christ,"  Ephes.  ch.  lii,  8.  In  a 
like  sense  the  adjective,  Rom.  ch.  x,  12,  "  rich  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him;"  Ephes.  ch.  ii,  4,  "  rich  in  mercy;"  1  Tim. 
ch.  vi,  18,  "  rich  in  good  works."  Also  the  adverb,  Colos.  eh. 
iii,  16,  "  let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly."  TTii* 
figurative  use  of  the  word,  though  so  familiar  to  St  Paul,  does 
not  occur  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament,  except  once  in 
the  Epistle  of  St  James,  ch.  ii,  5,  "  Hath  not  God  chosen  the 
poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith?"  where  it  is  manifestly  sug- 
gested by  the  antithesis.  I  propose  the  frequent,  yet  seem- 
ingly unaffected  use  of  this  phrase,  in  the  Epistle  before  us, 
as  one  internal  mark  of  its  genuineness. 

No.  III. 

There  is  another  angularity  in  St  Paul's  style,  which,  where- 
evet  it  is  found,  may  be  deemed  a  badge  of  authenticity;  be- 
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cause,  if  it  were  noticed,  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  imitated, 
inasmuch  as  it  almost  always  produces  embarrassment  and  in- 
terruption in  the  reasoning.  This  singularity  is  a  species  of 
digression  which  may  properly,  I  think,  be  denominated  going 
off  at  a  word.  It  is  turning  aside  from  the  subject  upon  the 
occurrence  of  some  particular  word,  forsaking  the  train  of 
thought  then  in  hand,  and  entering  upon  a  parenthetic  sen- 
tence in  which  that  word  is  the  prevailing  term.  I  shall  lay 
before  the  reader  some  examples  of  this,  collected  from  the 
other  Epistles,  and  then  propose  two  examples  of  it  which  are 
found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  2  Cor.  ch.  ii,  14,  at 
the  word  savour: — *^  Now  thanks  be  unto  God,  which  always 
causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the  sa^ 
vour  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place  (for  we  are  imto 
Grod  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in 
them  that  perish;  to  the  one  we  are  the  savour  of  death  unto 
death,  and  to  the  other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life;  and  who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?)  For  we  are  not  as  many  which 
corrupt  the  word  of  G^,  but  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  God; 
in  the  sight  of  God  speak  we  in  Christ."  Again,  2  Cor.  ch. 
illy  ly  at  the  word  Epistle: — "  Need  we,  as  some  others, 
Epistks  of  commendation  to  you,  or  of  commendation  from 
you?  (ye  are  our  Epistle  written  in  our  hearts,  known  and 
read  of  all  men;  forasmuch  as  ye  are  manifestly  declared  to 
be  the  Epistle  of  Christ,  ministered  by  us,  written  not  with 
ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God ;  not  in  tables  of 
stone,  but  in  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart.")  The  position  of  the 
Words  in  the  original,  shows  more  strongly  than  in  the  transla^ 
tion,  that  it  was  the  occurrence  of  the  word  wn&roKvi  which  gave 
birth  to  the  sentence  that  follows: — 2  Cor.  ch.  iii,  1,  Ei^ 

•v«#*r«As}  ifutf  ifoti  mti,  v/yty^mfAfUvn  O  rtttf  K^^iuin  iunfj  ytftfmsfun  mm 

Again,  2  Cor.  ch.  iii,  12,  &c,  at  the  word  vail: — "  Seeing, 
then,  that  we  have  such  hope,  we  use  great  plainness  of  speech: 
and  not  &s  Moses,  which  put  a  vail  over  his  face,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  could  not  stedfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which 
is  abolished.  But  their  minds  were  blinded:  for  until  this  day 
remaineth  the  same  vail  untaken  away  in  the  reading  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  vail  is  done  away  in  Christ;  but  even 
unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  vail  is  upon  their 
heart:  nevertheless,  when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  vail 
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9hall  be  tak^ix  away  (now  the  Lord  is  that  Smrit ;  and  wlvn 
the  Spirit  of  the  XiOrd  is,  there  is  liberty.)  out  we  all^  ^ 
open  &ce^  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Loid*  M 
cnai^ed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  gl<ny>  even  as  li^ 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  Therefore,  seeing  we  hare  tbisnh 
nistry,  as  we  have  received  mercy,  we  fsiint  not.^ 

Who  sees  not  that  this  whole  allegory  of  the  ratf  aims  p* 
tirely  out  of  the  occurrence  of  the  wcnrd,  in  telling  ub  dal 
^^  Moses  put  a  vail  over  his  &ce,"  and  that  it  drew  we  Asptit 
tie  away  from  the  proper  subject  of  his  discourse^  the  digiii^ 
of  the  office  in  wbiea  he  was  engaged;  which -aul^e^b 
fetches  up  again  almost  in  the  wonk  with  which  he  nd  hA 
il: — ^*  therefore,  seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  as  we  have  ff^ 
eeived  m^rcy,  we  fiunt  not."  The  sentence  whii^  he  hsl 
before  been  going  on  with,  and  in  whidi  he  had  been  inter* 
rupted  by  the  vail,  was,  ^'  Seeing,  then,  that  we  have  wk 
hope,  we  use  great  plainness  of  speech." 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  reader  will  remadL  tio 
instances  in  which  the  same  habit  of  composition  obtains;  he 
will  recognise  the  same  pen.  One  he  will  find,  chap,  iv,  8*1 1» 
at  the  word  ascended: — "  Wherefore  he  saith,  Wnen  he  »• 
cended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifll 
unto  men.  (Now  that  he  ascended^  wnat  is  it  but  that  k 
also  descended  first  unto  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth?  He 
that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  amended  up  fisff  above  all 
heavensi,  that  he  might  fill  all  things.)  And  he  gave  some, 
Apostles,"  &c. 

-  The  other  appears,  ch.  v,  12-15,  at  the  word  light: — ^**  For 
it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those  things  which  are  dmie  of 
them  in  secret:  but  all  things  that  are  reproved,  are  made 
manifest  by  the  light;  (for  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest,  b 
light;  wherefore  he  saith,  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and 
arise  fi-om  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light):  see  then 
that  ye  walk  circumspectly." 

No.  IV. 

Although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  disputed  that 
the  Epistle  before  us  was  written  by  St  Paul,  yet  it  b  well 
known  that  a  doubt  has  long  been  entertained  concerning  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  question  is  founded 
partly  in  some  ambiguity  in  the  external  evidence.  Marcicm, 
a  heretic  of  the  second  century,  as  quoted  by  Tertullian,  a 
Father  in  the  beginning  of  the  third,  calls  it  the  Epistle  to  the 
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odiceans.  Ftem  what  we  know  of  Mardon,  lus  judgment 
itUe  to  be  relied  upon;  nor  is  it  perfectly  clear  that  Mar- 
n  was  rightly  understood  by  TertulUan.  If,  however, 
be  brought  to  prove  that  some  copies  in  his  time  gave 
i  in  the  superscription,  his  testimony,  if  it  be  truly  in- 
preted,  ia  not  diminished  by  his  heresy;  for,  as  Grotius  ob- 
VBBf  ^^  cur  ine^re  mentiretur  nihil  erat  cauMs,  i.  e.  there  was 
reason  why  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  falsehood  as  to  that 
ntr  The  name  »  Efttf 9  in  the  first  verse,  upon  which 
ed  aing^^  dq>ends  the  proof  that  the  Epistle  was  written  to 
\  EphenanB,  is  not  read  in  all  the  manuscripts  now  extant, 
idndt,  however,  that  the  external  evidence  preponderates 
til  m  manifest  excess  on  the  side  of  the  received  reading. 
m  objection,  thexefbre,.  principally  arises  from  the  contents 
.the  xlpistle  itself  which,  in  many  respects,  militate  with 
I  somiosition  that  it  was  written  to  the  church  of  Ephesus. 
ooramg  to  the  history,  St  Paul  had  passed  two  whole  years 
EphesBs,  Acta,  chap,  xix,  10.  And  in  this  point,  viz.  of 
Paul  having  preached  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  at 
ihesus,  :the.  history  is  confirmed  by  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
irinthians,  and. by  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy.  "  I  will 
ly  at  Ej^iemts  until  Pentecost,"  1  Cor.  ch.  xvi,  8.  **  We 
lud  not  .have  you  ignorant  of  our  trouble  which  came  to 
ia  Amoi,''  2  C)or.  ch.  i,  8.  *^  As  I  besought  thee  to  abide 
1  At  Ephesus^  when  I  went  into  Macedonia,"  I  Tim.  ch. 
)•  ^  Andin  how  many  things  he  ministered  to  me  at  Ephe- 
K,  diou  knowest  well,"  2  Tim.  ch.  i,  18.  I  adduce  these  tes- 
lonies,  because,  had  it  been  a  competition  of  credit  between 
s  history  and  the  Epistle,  I  should  have  thought  myself 
and  to  have  preferred  the  Epistle.  Now,  every  Epistle 
lich  St  Paul  wrote  to  churches  which  he  himself  had  fbund- 
t  or  which  he  had  visited,  abounds  with  references,  and  ap» 
als  to  what  had  passed  during  the  time  that  he  was  present 
long  them:  whereas  there  is  not  a  text  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
ihesians,  from  which  we  can  collect  that  he  had  ever  been 
Ephesus  at  all.  The  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the 
>istle  to  the  Galatians,  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and 
i  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  are  of  this  class;  and 
iv  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  Apostle's  history,  his  reception, 
a  his  conduct  whilst  amongst  tnem;  the  total  want  of  which, 
the  Epistle  before  us,  is  very  difficult  to  account  for,  if  it 
18  in  truth  written  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  in  whidi  city 
had  redded  for  so  long  a  time.  This  is  the  first  and  strongest 
jection.     But  farther,  the  Epistle  to  the  Coloesians  was  ad- 
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dressed  to  a  church  in  which  St  Paul  liad  never  been, 
we  infer  from  the  first  verse  of  the  second  chapter: — "  F«  I 
would  that  ye  knew  what  g^reat  conflict  I  have  tor  you  andfv 
them  at  Laodioea,  and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  itat 
in  the  flesh  "  There  could  be  no  propriety  in  thus  joinii^  dt 
C^lossians  and  Laodiceans  with  those  **  wno  had  not  seen  Ui 
&ce  in  the  flesh,"  if  they  did  not  also  belong  to  the  same  ifb» 
scription.*  Now,  his  aadress  to  the  Colossians,  whom  he  U 
not  visited,  is  precisely  the  same  as  his  address  to  the  Chor 
tians,  to  whom  he  wrote  in  the  Epistle  which  we  are  now  cos- 
sidering:  "  We  give  thanks  to  God,  and  the  Father  of  oir 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  praying  always  for  you,  since  we  hfearinf 
paurfidth  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the  love  which  ye  have  to 
dil  the  saints,"  Col.  ch.  i,  3.  Thus,  he  speaks  to  the  Ckm- 
tians,  in  the  Epistle  before  us,  as  follows:  —**  Wherelbre  I  tkh 
qfier  I  heard  of  your  faith  in  the  Liord  Jesus,  and  love  onto 
all  the  Saints,  cease  not  to  give  thanks  for  you  in  my  prayen,* 
chap,  i,  15.  The  terms  of  this  address  are  observable.  Tie 
words,  *^  having  heard  of  your  &ith  and  love,"  are  the  reiy 
words,  we  see,  which  he  uses  towards  strangers;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  should  employ  the  same  in  accosting  a  drarck 
m  which  he  had  long  exercised  his  ministry,  and  whose  ^^  fiutk 
and  love"  he  must  have  personally  known,  f  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  was  written  before  St  Paul  had  been  at  Rome; 
and  his  address  to  them  runs  in  the  same  strain  with  that  ju8t 
now  quoted: — '^  I  thank  my  Crod,  through  Jesus  Chxist,  for 
you  all,  that  your  fiedth  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole 
world,"  Rom.  ch.  i,  8.  Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  fonn 
in  which  our  Apostle  was  accustomed  to  introduce  his  Epistles, 
when  he  wrote  to  those  with  whom  he  was  already  acquainted. 
To  the  Corinthians  it  was  this: — **  I  thank  my  God  always 
on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  you  by 
Christ  Jesus,"  1  Cor.  (£;  i,  4.  To  the  Philippians: — ^''J 
thank  my  God  upon  every  remembrance  of  you,"  Phil.  ch.  i,  3. 
To  the  Thessalonians: — ^^  We  give  thanks  to  God  always  for 

*  Dr  Lardner  contends  against  the  validity  of  this  conclusion;  but,  I 
think,  without  success. — Lm^ner^  vol.  xiv,  p.  478,  edit.  1757. 

t  Mr  Locke  endeavours  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  by  explaining  "ikir 
faiih^  of  which  St  Paul  had  heard,"  to  mean  the  stedfastness  of  their 
persuasion  that  thepr  were  called  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  sub- 
jection to  the  Mosaic  institution.  But  this  interpretation  seems  to  be  ex- 
tremely hard;  for,  in  the  manner  in  which  faith  is  here  joined  with  love, 
in  tlie  expression,  "your  faith  and  love,"  it  could  not  be  meant  to  denote 
any  particular  tenet  which  distinguished  one  set  of  Christians  from  otben; 
forasmuch  as  the  expression  desmbes  the  general  virtues  of  the  Christitn 
profession.— Vide  JLodb  in  loc. 
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jon  all,  making  mention  of  you  in  our  pmyers,  remembering 
without  ceasing  your  work  of  &ith,  and  labour  of  love,"  1  Thes. 
ch.  iy  3, 3.  To  Ilmothy : — **  I  thank  God,  whom  I  serve  from 
flUjT  forefiithers  with  pure  conscience,  that  without  ceasin?  I 
have  remembrance  of  thee  in  my  prayers  night  and  day,  2 
Tim.  eh.  i,  3.  In  these  quotations,  it  is  usually  his  remem^ 
branee,  and  never  his  hearing  of  them,  which  he  makes  the 
•object  of  his  thankfiilness  to  God. 

As  great  difficulties  stand  in  the  way,  supposing  the  Epistle 
befivre  us  to  have  been  written  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  so  I 
think  it  probable  that  it  is  actually  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans,  r^erred  to  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  The  text  which  contams  that  refei^nce  is  this: — 
^'  VSlien  this  Epistle  is  read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be  read 
also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  ye  likewise  read 
the  E^^istle  from  Laodicea,  ch.  iv,  16.  The  ^^  Epistle  Jrom 
Laodicea"  was  an  Epistle  sent  by  St  Paul  to  that  church,  and 
by  them  transmitted  to  Colosse.  The  two  churches  were  mu- 
tually to  communicate  the  Epistles  they  had  received.  This 
m  the  way  in  which  the  direction  is  explained  by  the  greater 
part  of  commentators,  and  is  the  most  probable  sense  that  can 
be  given  to  it.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  Epistle  alluded  to 
an  Epistle  which  had  oeen  received  by  the  church  of  Lao- 
latdy.  It  appears  then,  with  a  considerable  d^ree  of 
evidence,  that  there  existed  an  Epistle  of  St  Paul's,  nearly  of 
ihe  same  date  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  an  Epis- 
tle directed  to  a  church  (for  such  the  church  of  Laodicea  was) 
in  which  St  Paul  had  never  been.  What  has  been  observed 
eonoeming  the  Epistle  before  us,  shows  that  it  answers  per- 
fiscdy  to  tnat  character. 

Nor  does  the  mistake  seem  very  difficult  to  account  for. 
Whoever  inspects  the  map  of  Asia  Minor,  will  see  that  a  per- 
Bcm  proceeding  from  Rome  to  Laodicea,  would  probably  land 
at  Ephesus,  as  the  nearest  frequented  sea^port  in  that  direction. 
Might  not  Tychicus  then,  in  passing  through  Ephesus,  com- 
municate to  the  Christians  of  that  place  the  letter  with  which 
he  was  charged  ?  And  might  not  copies  of  that  letter  be  mul- 
tiplied and  preserved  at  !^hesus  ?  Might  not  some  of  the 
copies  drop  the  words  of  designation  w  tii  AtuiMtm^*  which  it  was 

*  And  it  is  remarkable  that  there  seem  to  have  been  some  ancient  copies 
without  the  words  of  designation,  either  the  words  in  Ephesus,  or  the 
words  in  Laodicea.  St  Basil,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  speaking  of 
the  present  Epistle,  has  this  ver^  singular  passage: — *'  And  writing  to  the 
Ephesiansy  as  truly  united  to  hun  who  is  through  knowledge,  he  (Paul) 
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of  no  consequenee  to  an  Ephesian  to  retain  ?  Might  not  em 
of  the  letter  come  out  into  the  Christian  diureh  at  latffe  mi 
Ej^esus ;  and  might  not  this  give  occasion  to  a  belief  uat  d» 
letter  was  written  to  that  church  ?  And  lastly,  mi^t  not  tUi 
belief  produce  the  error  whidi  we  suppose  to  have  crept  inte 
the  inscription  ? 

No.  V. 

As  our  Epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  during  St  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Itome,  which  lies  beyoad  the  perioid  to  wUck 
the  Acts  of  the  Aj^ostles  brings  up  Us  history;  and  as  «e 
have  seen  and  adenowledged  that  the  Epistle  oontains  m 
reference  to  any  transaction  at  Ephesus  durii^  the  Aposde'i 
reridence  in  that  dty,  we  cannot  expect  that  it  should  tapfdj 
many  marks  of  agreement  with  the  narrative.  One  coincideott 
however  occurs,  and  a  coincidence  of  that  minute  and  leM  ob- 
vious kind,  which,  as  hath  been  repeatedly  observed,  is  of  aU 
others  the  most  to  be  relied  upon. 

Chap,  vi,  19,  20,  we  read,  *^  Praying  for  me,  that  I  nay 
open  my  mouth  boldly,  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  die 
Gospel,  for  which  I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds.'* — ^^In  boadif" 
9  ixvru^  in  a  chain.  In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the 
Acts  we  are  informed,  that  Paul,  after  ms  arrival  at  RobMi 
was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself  with  a  soldier  that  kept  hinu 
Dr  Lardner  has  shown  that  this  mode  of  custody  was  in  use 
amongst  the  Ilomans,  and  that  whenever  it  was  adopted,  the 
prisoner  was  bound  to  the  soldier  by  a  single  chain:  ia  refe- 
rence to  which  St  Paul,  in  the  twentieth  verse  of  this  chanter, 
tells  the  Jews,  whom  he  had  assembled,  ^^  For  this  cause,  tners- 
fore,  have  I  called  for  you  to  see  you,  and  to  speak  with  you, 
because  that  for  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am  bound  with  tkU  chim^ 
ir%9  ixvnf  tuvtiv  m^twuftMi,  It  is  in  exact  conformity,  thefefore^ 
with  the  truth  of  St  Paul's  situation  at  the  time,  that  he  de- 
clares of  himself  in  the  Epistle,  ^^ivm  ft  «iAtwii  (I  am  m 
ambdssador  in  bonds.)     And  the  exactness  is  the  more  re- 

calleth  them  in  a  peculiar  sense  such  who  are;  saying /o  the  saints  who  an 
and  (or  even)  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus;  for  so  those  before  us  have  traas- 
mitted  it,  and  we  have  found  it  in  ancient  copies."  Dr  Mill  interprets  (and, 
notwitlistanding  some  objections  that  have  been  made  to  liim,  in  my  opinioD 
rightly  interprets)  these  words  of  Basil,  as  declaring  that  his  father  had  seen 
eertaio  copies  of  tlie  Epistle  in  which  the  words  '*in  Ephesus"  were  want- 
ing.  And  the  passage,  1  tliink,  must  be  considered  as  Basil's  fanciful  way 
of  explaining  what  was  really  a  corrupt  and  defective  reading;  for  I  do  not 
believe  it  possible  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  could  have  origiiialh' 
written  sty  fit  r»$t  wvt,  without  any  name  of  place  to  follow  it. 
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oarkable,  as  ixurt^  (a  chain)  is  no  where  used  in  the  singular 
lumber  to  express  any  other  kind  of  custody-  When  the  pii- 
onei^s  hands  or  feet  were  bound  together,  the  word  was  hrf^i. 
bonds),  as  in  the  twenty -sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  where 
?kul  replies  to  Agrippa,  ^^  I  would  to  God  that  not  only  thou, 
»ut  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and  alto- 
gether such  as  I  am,  except  these  honds^*'  vt^^vcrt  wf  iwfutf 
•ifTiff .  When  the  prisoner  was  confined  between  two  soldiers, 
B  in  the  case  of  Peter,  Acts,  chap,  xii,  6,  two  chains  were  em- 
doyed;  and  it  is  said  upon  his  miraculous  deliverance,  that  the 
'chains'*  (ixv^ui^  in  the  plural)  ^'fell  from  his  hands/'  Awftn, 
bomdjj  the  noun,  and  iu-fsm  (to  be  bound)^  the  verb,  being 
[general  terms,  were  iqpplicable  to  this  in  common  with  any 
ither  qiecies  of  personal  -coercion;  but  flSAvo-if,  (chain J j  in  the 
iimihr  number,  to  none  but  this. 

&  it  can  be  suspected  that  the  writer  of  the  present  Epistle, 
rlio  in  no  other  particular  appears  to  have  availed  himself 
f  the  information  concerning  St  Paul  delivered  in  the  Acts, 
lad^  in  this  verse,  borrowed  the  word  which  he  read  in  that 
looky  ancl  had  adapted  his  expression  to  what  he  found  there 
epmled  of  St  Paul's  treatment  at  Kome;  in  short,  that  the 
oincidenoe  here  noted  was  effected  by  craft  and  design;  I 
hifltk  it  a  strong  reply  to  remark,  that  in  the  parallel  passage 
f  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  same  allusion  is  not  pre- 
erved:  the  words  there  are,  ^'Praying  also  for  us,  that  God 
roiild  open  unto  us  a  door  of  utterance  to  speak  the  mystery 
f  Christ,  for  which  /  am  also  in  bonds,''  ilituu  2»fim.  After 
rhat  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  number,  there  can  be  little 
loabt  but  that  these  two  Epistles  were  written  by  the  same 
lenon.  If.  the  writer,  therefore,  sought  for,  and  fraudulently 
oaerteii.the  correspondency  into  one  Epistle,  why  did  he  not 
io  it  in  the  other?  A  real  prisoner  might  use  either  general 
roitls,  which  comprehended  this  amongst  many  other  modes  of 
ustody;  or  might  use  appropriate  words,  which  specified  this, 
nd  distinguished  it  from  any  other  mode.  It  would  be  acd- 
lental  which  form  of  expression  he  fell  upon.  But  an  impostor, 
rbo  had  the  art,  in  one  place  to  employ  the  appropriate  term 
»r  the  purpose  of  fraud,  would  have  used  it  in  ootn  places. 
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No.  I. 

When  a  transactioir  is  referred  to  in  such  a  maimer,  as  that  dK 
reference  is  easily  and  immediately  understood  by  those  wba 
are  beforehand,  or  from  other  quarters,  acquainted  with  die 
fact,  but  is  obscure,  or  imperfect,  or  requires  mvestigation,  or  a 
comparison  of  different  parts,  in  order  to  be  made  clear  to  odier 
readers,  the  transaction  so  referred  to  is  probably  real;  becaQKi 
had  it  been  fictitious,  the  writer  would  have  set  forth  his  stoiy 
more  fully  and  plainly,  not  merely  as  consdous  of  the  fictiOQi 
but  as  conscious  that  nis  readers  could  have  no  other  knowledge 
of  the  subject  of  his  allusion  than  from  the  information  of  wb£di 
he  put  them  in  possession. 

The  account  of  Epaphroditus,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  I^il^- 

Eians,  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  of  the  business  which 
rought  him  thither,  is  the  article  to  which  I  mean  to  apply 
this  observation.  There  are  three  passages  in  the  Epistle  wiuca 
relate  to  this  subject.  The  first,  chap,  i,  7,  ^^  Even  as  it  is 
meet  for  me  to  think  this  of  you  all,  because  I  have  you  in  my 
heart,  inasmuch  as,  both  in  my  bonds,  and  in  the  defence  and 
confirmation  of  the  gospel,  ye  all  are,  rvy»<if4VFM  ftm  rm  x^K"^ 
joint  contributors  to  tne  gift  which  I  have  received."*  Nothing 
more  is  said  in  this  place.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
chapter,  and  at  the  distance  of  half  the  Epistle  from  the  last 
quotation,  the  subject  appears  again :  ^^  Yet  I  supposed  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  to  you  Epaphr^tus,  my  brother  and  compa- 
nion in  labour,  and  fellow-soldier,  but  your  messenger,  and  ke 
that  ministered  to  my  wants:  for  he  longed  after  you  all,  and 
was  full  of  heaviness,  because  that  ye  had  heard  that  he  had 

*  Pearce,  I  believe,  was  the  first  commentator  who  gave  this  sense  to 
the  expression;  and  I  believe  also,  that  his  exposition  is  now  genenttf 
assented  to.  He  interprets  in  the  same  sense  the  phrase  in  the  fifth  verte, 
which  our  translation  renders  **your  fellowship  in  the  gospel;"  but  which 
in  the  original  is  not  sMv«rM  t<v  iv«yyiA4«v,  or.  Mifmm  iv  xm  iv«</ytXif» 

but  XMV4VVMI  fif  T«  fVOTylAMF. 
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leen  sick:  for  indeed  be  was  sick  nigh  unto  death;  but  God 
lad  mercy  on  him,  and. not  on  him  only,  but  on  me  also,  lest 
[  should  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.     I  sent  him  therefore  the 
nore  carefully,  that  when  ye  see  him  again  ye  may  rejoice, 
lad  that  I  may  be  the  less  sorrowful.     Receive  him  therefore 
n  the  LfOrd  with  all  gladness;  and  hold  such  in  reputation: 
iiecause  for  the  work  of  Christ  he  was  nigh  unto  deatn,  not  re- 
rarding  his  life  to  suppty  your  lack  of  service  toward  me  J* 
Chap,  li,  25-30.    The  matter  is  here  dropped,  and  no  farther 
mention. made  of  it  till  it  is  taken  up  near  the  conclusion  of 
the  EjHStle  as  follows: — *^  But  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord  greatly, 
that  now  at  the  last  your  care  of  me  hath  flourished  again; 
wherein  ye  were  also  careful,  but  ye  lacked  opportunity.    Not 
that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want;  for  I  have  learned,  in  what- 
soever state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.    I  know  both  how 
to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound:  every  where,  and  in 
all  things,  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry, 
bodi.to  abound,  and  to  suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things  through 
CJirist  which  strengtheneth  me.     Notwithstanding  ye  have 
well  done  that  ye  did  communicate  with  my  affliction.     Now, 
ye  Philippians,  know  also,  that  in  the  be^nning  of  the  gospel, 
when  I  iwpbrted  from  Macedonia,  no  church  communicated 
with  me,  as  concerning  giving  and  receiving,  but  ye  only.  Foj 
even  in  Thessalonica  ye  sent  once  and  again  unto  my  necessity. 
Not  because  I  desire  a  gift;  but  I  desire  fruit  that  may  abound 
to  your  account.     But  I  have  all,  and  abound:  I  am  full, 
having  received  of  Epaphroditus  the  things  which  were  sent 
from  you." — Chap,  iv,  10-18.  To  the  Phiuppian  reader,  who 
knew  that  contributions  were  wont  to  be  made  in  that  church 
fivr  the  Apostle's  subsistence  and  relief,  that  the  supplv  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  send  to  him  had  been  delayed  by  the 
want  of  opportunity,  that  Epaphroditus  had  undertaken  the 
diarge  of  convejring  their  liberality  to  the  hands  of  the  Apostle, 
that  ne  had  acquitted  himself  of  this  commission  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  by  hastening  to  Rome  under  the  oppression  of  a  griev- 
ous sidkness — to  a  reader  who  knew  all  this  beforehand,  every 
Hne  in  the  above  quotations  would  be  plain  and  clear.     But 
how  is  it  with  a  stranger?    The  knowledge  of  these  several 
particulars  is  necessary  to  the  perception  and  explanation  of  the 
references;  yet  that  knowledge  must  be  gathered  from  a  com- 
parison of  passages  Ijring  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another. 
Texts  must  be  interpreted  by  texts  long  subsequent  to  them, 
whidi  necessarily  produces  embarrassment  and  suspense.    The 
passage  quoted  from  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle,  contains  an 
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acknowledEiiient,  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle,  of  the  libenitj 
which  theHiilippiaiis  had  exercised  towakMnnvbiitthAdh- 
sion  is  8o  general  and  indeterminat6,  Aat,  had  nothio^  wbk 
been  said  in  the  sequel  of  tke  Eptstliey  it  would  hardly  hs^brti 
applied  to  this  occHBon  at  all.  in  die  second  quotatiooy  Epiqpik 
roditns  is  declared  to  hare  ^'ministered  to  the  Apostle's  wanb^* 
cud  *'to  have  supplied  their  lack  of  service  towards  him;"  bttt 
ham — ^that  is,  at  wtiose  expense,  or  from  what  fund  he  **  nam^ 
tered,**  or  what  was  '^thc  lack  of  service"  which  he  sum>lkd^ 
are  left  very  much  unexplained,  till  we  arrive  at  the  tlnnl 
quotation,  where  we  find  that  Epaphroditus  **  mixdstered  to  St 
Paul's  wants,"  only  by  conveybig  to  his  hands  the  oontrihh 
tions  of  the  Philippians:  *^  I  am  fiill,  having  received  of 'Eps- 

f)hroditus  the  things  which  were  sent  from  you;  and  that  "the 
ack  of  service  which  he  supplied"  was  a  delay  or  inteiraptiM 
of  theb  accustomed  bounty,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  opptH^ 
tunity :  "  I  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  greatly,  that  now  at  the  W 
your  care  of  me  hath  flourished  again;  wherein  ve  were  akb 
careful,  but  ye  lacked  opportunity."  The  affair  at  length  cones 
out  clear,  but  it  comes  out  by  piecemeal.  The  clearness  b  Ae 
result  of  the  reciprocal  illustration  of  divided  texts.  Should 
any  one  choose  therefore  to  insinuate,  that  this  whole  story  of 
Epaphroditus,  or  his  journey,  his  errand,  his  sickness^  or  e?en 
his  existence,  might,  for  what  we  know,  have  no  other  found- 
ation than  in  the  invention  of  the  forger  of  the  Epistle — I  an- 
swer, that  a  forger  would  have  set  forth  his  story  connectedly, 
and  also  more  fully  and  more  perspicuously.  If  the  Episde  be 
authentic,  and  the  transaction  real,  then  every  thing  which  is 
said  concerning  Epaphroditus,  and  his  commission,  wonld  be 
clear  to  those  into  whose  hands  the  Epistle  was  expected  to 
come.  Considering  the  Philippians  as  his  readers,  a  person 
might  naturally  wnte  upon  the  subject,  as  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  has  wntten;  but  there  is  no  supposition  of  forgery  with 
which  it  will  suit. 

No.  II. 

Thb  history  of  Epaphroditus  supplies  another  observation: 
**  Indeed  he  was  sick,  nigh  imto  death;  but  God  had  mercy 
on  him,  and  not  on  him  only,  but  on  me  also,  lest  I  should 
have  sorrow  upon  sorrow,"  ii,  27.  In  this  passage,  no  intinuh 
tion  is  given  tnat  Epaphroditus's  recovery  was  miraculous.  It 
is  plainly,  I  think,  spoKen  of  as  a  natural  event.  This  instance, 
together  with  one  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  iv,  20, 
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[*'  Trophimus  hare  I  left  at  Miletum  sick''),  affords  a  proof 
Umt  .the  power  of  perfonning  cures,  and,  by  parity  of  reason, 
of  woddng  other  miracles,  was  a  power  which  only  vigited  the 
Apesdes  occasionally,  and  did  not  at  all  depend  upon  their  own 
ifuL  Paul  undoubtedly  would  have  healed  Epaphroditus  if  he 
KmUL  Nor,  if  the  power  of  working  cures  had  awaited  his 
dispoBal,  would  he  have  left  his  fellow-traveller  at  Miletum 
BCK.  This^  I  think,  is  a  fair  observation  upon  the  instances 
adduced;  but  it  is  not  the  observation  I  am  concerned  to  make. 
It  is  mare  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument  to  remark,  *  tkat 
Ebrgery,  upon,  such  an.  occasion,  would  not  have  spared  a  mi- 
raoe;  much  less  would  it  liave  introduced  St  Paul  profiesting 
the  utmost  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  friend^  yet  acntowledg- 
ing  Umself  unable  to  help  him;  which  he  does  almost  express- 
ly, iOithe  case  of  Trophimus,  for  he  ^^  left  him  sick;'^  and  vir- 
tually in  the  passage  oefore  us,  in  which  he  fidicitates  himself 
upon  the  recovery  of  Epaphroditus,  in  terms  which  almost  ex- 
Mttde  the  supposition  of  any  supernatural  means  being  employ- 
ell  to  eSsct  it.  -  This  is  a  reserve  which  nothinir  but  truth  would 
bweinipdKd.  ^ 

lit    ■•^'*  h 

No.  III. 

Chap,  iv,  15,  16,  ^^  Now,  ye  Philippians,  know  also,  that 
io  theb^inning  of  the  Gospel,  when  I  departed  from  Mace- 
donia, no  cfanrim  communicated  with  me,  as  concerning  giving 
aad  lecemi^,  but  ye  only.  For  even  in  ^fhessalonica  ye  sent 
ones  ami  again  unto  my  necessity." 

It  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  Greek  of  this  passage,  be- 
came our  translation  does  not,  I  think,  give  the  sense  of  it  ac- 
curately. 

U  fin  vfiUf  ^dF«<*  irt  ittu  fv  0f0'9'4cAoy4ie*)  ksu  virui  kxi  itf  ttf  mf  Xi**'^^  *^' 

The  reader  will  please  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  corres- 
ponding particulars  in  and  irt  mm,  which  connect  the  words  iv 
m^Xf^  tv  tvMyytXtv  in  f{«xtf«F  mw6  Mcutti^ftttt  (in  the  hey  inning  of  the 
Gospelj  when  I  departed  from  Macedonia)^  with  the  words 
m  ew«x«»i»4>  and  denote,  as  I  interpret  the  passage,  two  dis- 
tinct donations,  or  rather  two  donations  at  two  distinct  pe- 
riods, one  at  Thessalonica,  ««-«(  »a<  )i(  (  once  and  again J^  the 
other  after  his  departure  from  Macedonia,  ^ti  4«a^«v  ««■•  M«c- 
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tui^tiMf.*  I  would  render  the  paaaaffe,  so  as  to  maik  ^bumit 
ferent  periods,  thus: — ^^  Now,  ye  Fhilippians,  know also^  hi 
in  the  beginninfip  of  the  Gospel,  when  I  was  departed  im 
Macedonia,  no  diurch  communicated  with  me,  as  ooncenbg 
giving  and  receiving,  but  ye  only:  And  that  also  in  TlieMi^ 
nica  ye  sent  once  again  unto  my  necessity."  Now  with  dv 
exposition  of  the  passage  compare  2  Cor.  chap.  3d,  8,  9:  ^I 
robbed  other  churches,  taking  wages  of  them  to  do  yoa  10- 
vice.  And  when  I  was  present  with  you  and  wanted,  I  tm 
chargeable  to  no  man:  for  that  which  was  laddng  to  me^  dK 
brethren  which  came  from  Macedonia  supplied.'' 

It  appears  from  St  Paul's  history,  as  related  in  the  Actirf 
the  Apostles,  that  upon  leaving  Macedonia  he  passed,  after  a 
very  short  stay  at  Athens,  into  Achaia.  It  appears,  aeoondlj, 
from  the  quotation  out  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  m 
in  Achaia  he  accepted  no  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  con- 
verts of  that  country;  but  that  he  drew  a  supplv  for  his  wsnti 
from  the  Macedonian  Christians.  Agreeably  whereunto  it  ap- 
pears, in  the  third  place,  from  the  text  which  is  the  sutgeet  of 
the  present  number,  that  the  brethren  in  Philippic  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  had  followed  him  with  their  munificence,  •n^*'^ 
Mw  MmKthtms,  when  he  was  departed  from  Macedonia,  that  Hi 
when  he  was  come  into  Achaia. 

The  passage  under  consideration  affords  another  cirenmstanoe  ' 
of  agreement  deserving  of  our  notice.  The  gift  alluded  to  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  stated  to  have  been  made  '^intfae 
beginning  of  the  Gospel."  This  phrase  is  most  naturally  ex- 
plained to  signify  the  first  preachmg  of  the  Gospel  in  dieae 
parts;  viz.  on  tliat  side  of  the  iEgean  sea.  The  sucoouis  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  received  from 
Macedonia,  are  stated  to  have  been  received  by  him  upon  hk 
first  visit  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  The  dates,  therefaie, 
assigned  to  the  donation  in  the  two  Epistles  agree;  yet  is  tlie 

*  Luke,  ch.  ii,  15.  Km  fytvfre,  tif  awnXiet  ttw'  «vr«y  Uf  w^mtt  u 
«yyiX«,  «*as  the  angels  were  gone  away,"  i.  c.  after  their  departure, » 
wtffftf  uwf  w^H  M?iXnX6V(,  **  the  shepherds  said  one  to  another.**  Mat. 
ch.  xii,  43.  'Or«r  }i  r«  mtuUtt^tt  wnvusi  iJiA^  »wi  r«v  M9$^mwvf  **  when 
the  unclean  spirit  is  gone,*'  t.  e.  after  his  departure,  if^x^mt.  John, 
ch.  xiii,  30.  *Oti  f{«Ali  {Uvittf)  "  when  he  was  gone,"  i.  e,  after  hb  de- 
parture, Xtyu  I«r<v(.  Acts,  ch.  x,  7.  «^(  }f  ttwnXht  i  myytXH  •  XtfX^r 
rm  K4^fnXm,  "and  when  the  angel  which  spake  unto  him  was  departed,** 
t.  e,  ofier  his  departure,  ^trntntf  iw  rmt  •mnm,  **  he  called  two  of  hb 
household  servants,'*  &c. 
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itktB  in  one  ascotained  very  incidentally,  namely,  by  the  eoo- 
mien&mB  whicli  fix  the  date  of  the  Epistle  itself;  and  in  the 
oCber,  by  an  expresnon  ("  the  beginning  of  the  6aq)el"),  much 
too.gieneral  to  nave  been  used  if  the  text  had  been  penned  with 
aar  view  to  the  correspondency  we  are  remarking. 

Farther,  the  phrase,  *^  in  the  beginning  of  the  &>spel,"  raises 
an  idea  in  the  reader's  mind  that  the  Grospel  had  been  preached 
there  more  than  once.  The  writer  would  hardly  have  called 
tlie  vint  to  which  he  refers  the  ^^  beginning  of  the  Gospel," 
if  he  had  not  also  visited  them  in  some  other  stage  of  it.  The 
fiu^t  corresponds  with  this  idea.  If  we  consult  the  sixteenth 
and  twentieth  chapters  of  the  Acts,  we  shall  find  that  St  Paul, 
before  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  during  which  this  Epistle 
pforpoTts  to  have  been  written,  had  been  twice  in  Macedonia, 
ana  each  dme  at  Philippi. 

No.  IV. 

That  Timothy  had  been  long  Avith  St  Paul  at  Philippi,  is 
I  £act  which  seems  to  be  implied  in  this  Epistle  twice.  First, 
be  joins  in  the  salutation  with  which  the  Epistle  opens:  "  Paul 
uid  Hmotheus,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Chnst,  to  all  the  saints 
in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at  Philippi."  Secondly,  and  more 
lirectly,  the  point  is  inferred  from  what  is  said  conceminghim, 
eha]v  lij  19:  "  But  I  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to  send  Tuno- 
bheus  shortly  unto  you,  that  I  also  may  be  of  good  comfort 
when  I  know  your  state;  for  I  have  no  man  like  minded,  who 
will  naturally  care  for  your  state :  for  all  seek  their  own,  not 
the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's;  but  ye  know  the  proof  of 
UMj  that,  as  a  son  with  the  father,  he  hath  served  with  me  in 
the  Gospel."  Had  llmothy's  presence  with  St  Paul  at  Phi- 
ippi,  when  he  preached  the  Gospel  there,  been  expressly  re- 
mmced  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  this  quotation  might  be 
liought  to  contain  a  contrived  adaptation  to  the  history;  al- 
iiongh,  even  in  that  case,  the  averment,  or  rather  the  allusion 
n  the  Epistle,  is  too  oblique  to  afford  much  room  for  such  sus- 
jueion.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  history  of  St  Paul's 
Iftfisaetions  at  Philippi,  which  occupies  the  greatest  part  of 
iMIoxleenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  no  mention  is  made  of  H- 
DOthy  at  all.  What  appears  concerning  Timothy  in  the  his- 
ovy,  ib'&r  as  nlate»  to  the  present  subject,  is  this: — "  When 
Paul  ^MM' to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  behold  a  certain  disciple  was 
here^  naUied  Timotheus,  whom  Paul  would  have  to  go  forth 
ritih  him/'  vter.  1,  3.     The  narrative  then  proceeds  with  tlie 
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account  of  St  Paala  progress  tltrougli  rarioos  prorinees  of  the 
Lesser  Asia,  till  it  brings  him  down  to  Trofts.  At  TVoM  ht 
was  warned  in  a  virion  to  patn  over  into  Maoedoiua.  In  ii>» 
£eaxx  to  wliich  he  crossed  tlu>  JEgeno  Sea  to  Saokotluaisi, 
the  next  day  to  Ne«4}olis,  and  from  thence  to  PbilippL  St 
preaching,  miracloB,  and  persecutions  at  Philippi,  follow  neM; 
after  which,  Paul  and  his  company,  when  tJiey  had  patcoJ 
through  Amplupolis  and  Apoll(inia«  came  to  Tlies^oni<a,  aoi 
from  Thessalomca  to  Berea.  From  Berea  the  brethren  »cot 
away  Paul;  "  hut  Silas  and  Timotheus  abode  there  still,"  di. 
xvii,  14.  The  itinerarj',  of  wliich  the  ahove  is  an  ab»trac(, 
is  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  supporl  an  inference  that  Tmiothj 
was  alone;  with  St  Paul  at  Philippi.  VVe  find  them  setiinf 
-Out  togetncr  upon  this  progress  frtHn  Derbe,  iu  Lycaonia;  *R 
find  them  together  near  the  conclusion  (if  it,  at  Berea  in  Mi- 
cedonia.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  they  came  to- 
gether to  Philippi,  through  which  their  route  between  these 
two  places  lay.  If  this  be  thought  probable,  it  is  suf&cienL 
For  what  I  "wish  to  be  observed  is,  that  iu  comparing,  upm 
tHs  subject,  the  Epistle  with  the  history,  we  do  not  find  a  nr 
dial  in  one  place  of  what  is  related  in  another;  but  that  we 
find,  wliat  is  much  more  to  be  relied  i^ran,  an  oblique  alluaoo 
to  an  implied  fact. 

No.  V. 
Ova.  Epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  near  the  condoiiaa 
of  St  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  after  a  residence  in  Ait 
city  of  considerable  tluration.  These  circumstances  are  wait 
out  by  different  intimalJans, and  the  intimations  upon  the  sulgect 
preserve  among  themselves  a  just  consistency,  atida  consistenc}- 
certainly  unmeditated.  First,  the  Apostle  Imd  akcady  been  a 
prisoner  at  Rome  so  long,  as  that  tlie  reputation  of  his  bonds, 
and  of  his  constancy  under  them,  had  contributed  to  advance 
the  success  of  the  Gospel:  "  But  1  would  ye  should  under- 
stand, brethren,  that  the  things  which  liappened  unto  me  ha»e 
feUen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel;  so  that 
ray  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  in  alt  the  palace,  and  in  all 
otter  places;  and  many  of  the  brethren  in  the  Lord  waxin|; 
confident  by  my  bonds,  are  much  more  lioid  to  speak  the  word 
without  fear,"  ch.  i,  12,  13,  14.  Secondly,  the  account  given 
of  Epaphroditus  imports,  that  St  Paul,  when  he  wrote  the 
Epistle,  had  been  in  Wome  a  considerable  time:  "  He  longed 
after  you  all,  anil  was  full  of  heaviness,  because  that  ye  had 
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leard  that  he  had  been  sick,''  u>  ^'  Epaphroditus  was  with 
St  Pkul  at  Rome.  He  had  been  sick.  The  Philippians  had 
beard  of  his  sickness,  and  he  again  had  iieoehred  an  account 
liow  nmch  they  had  been  affected  hf  the  intelligence.  The 
[MKsing  and  repassing  of  these  advices  must  necessarily  have 
Kcujued  a  large  portion  of  time,  and  must  have  all  taken  place 
luring  St  Paul's  residence  at  Rome.  Thirdly,  after  a  resi^ 
lence  at  Rome  thus  proved  to  have  been  of  considerable  du-* 
ration,  be  now  regards  the  decision  of  his  fate  as  nigh  at  hand. 
Ele  contemplates  either  alternative;  that  of  his  deliverance,  ch. 
i,  23.  *'  Him,  therefore  (Hmothy),  I  hope  to  send  presently^ 
10  soon  as  I  shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me;  but  I  trust  in 
fcke  Lord  that  I  also  mysielf  shall  come  shortly:"  that  of  his 
Dondemnation,  v«r«  17,  '^  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered*  upon  the 
Baciifiea  wmA  service  of  your  ftdtb,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you 
aiLT  Thij)  consistency  is  material,  if  the  consideration  of  it  be 
confined  to  tha  Epistle.  It  is  farther  material,  as  it  agrees 
with  respect  to  the  duration  of  St  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  with  the  account  delivered  in  the  Acts,  which,  having 
brought  the  Apostle  to  Rome,  closes  the  history  by  telling  us 
*'  that  he  dwelt  there  two  whole  ^ear^inhis  ownhu*ed  house," 
ch.  xxviii,  30. 

No.  VI. 

Chap,  i,  23,  '^  For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a 
desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ;  which  is  far  better." 

With  this  compare  2  Cor.  chap,  v,  8 :  "  We  are  confident 
and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  firom  the  body,  and  to  be  pre- 
sent with  the  Lord." 

The  sameness  of  sentiment  in  these  two  quotations  is  obvi- 
OOB.  ^  I  rely,  however,  not  so  much  upon  that,  as  upon  the 
nmilitude  in  the  train  of  thought  which  in  each  Epistle  leads 

S\  to  this  sentiment,  and  upon  the  suitableness  of  that  train  oi 
ought  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Epistles  purport 
to.  liave  been  written.  Tbis,  I  conceive,  bespeaks  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  mind,  and  of  a  mind  operating  upon  real  ar- 
cumstances.  The  sentiment  is  in  both  places  preceded  bv  the 
cdotemplation  of  imminent  personal  danger.  To  the  Philip- 
pians  hie  writes,  in  the  twentieth  verse  ot  this  chapter,  ^^  Ac- 
coarding  to  mv  earnest  expectation  and  my  hope,  that  in  nothing 
I  ^lalf  bi»  ashamed,  but  that  with  all  boldness,  as  always,  ao 

*  AXX'  u  *tu,wwnfifuu  §wi  ri)  ^vrm  mt  wimtt^  v^^N  '*  if  my  blood 
be  poured  out  as  a  libation  upon  the  sacrifice  of  your  faith.** 
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now,  abo  Christ  Ishall  be.  macpified  in  my  body,  whethier  it 
be  by  life  or  by  death."  To  flie  Corinthians— "Troubled  cm 
every  side,  yet  not  distressed;  perplexed,  but  not  in  deqwr, 
persecuted,  but  not  forsaken:  east  down,  but  not  destroyed; 
always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jcwb." 
This  train  of  reflection  is  continued  to  the  plAce  from  whence 
the  words  which  we  compare  are  taken.  The  two  EpstleB, 
though  written  at  different  times,  from  different  places,  and  to 
different  churches,  were  both  written  under  drcumstanoes  wUdi 
would  naturally  recal  to  the  author's  mind  the  precarious  ooft- 
dition  of  his  life,  and  the  perils  which  constantly  awaited  him* 
When  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  written,  the  author 
was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  expecting  his  trial.  When  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written,  he  had  lately  escaped 
a  danger  in  which  he  had  given  himself  over  for  lost,  lie 
Epistle  opens  with  a  recollection  of  this  subject,  and  the  im- 
pression accompanied  the  writer's  thoughts  throughout. 

I  know  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  transplant  mto  a  finged 
Epistle  a  sentiment  or  expression  which  is  found  in  a  true  one; 
or,  supposing  both  Epistles  to  be  forged  by  the  same  hand,  to 
insert  the  same  sentiment  or  expression  in  both.  But  the  dif- 
ficulty is  to  introduce  it  in  just  and  close  connexion  with  a  train 
of  thought  going  before,  and  with  a  train  of  thought  apparently 
generated  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Epistle  is 
written.  In  two  Epistles,  purporting  to  be  written  on  differ- 
ent occasions,  and  in  different  periods  of  the  author's  history, 
this  propriety  would  not  easily  be  managed. 

No.  VII. 

Chap,  i,  29,  30 ;  ii,  1,  2,  "  For  unto  you  is  given,  inthebe- 
hsif  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  puier 
for  his  sake;  having  the  same  conflict  which  ye  saw  in  me, 
and  now  hear  to  be  in  me.  If  there  be,  therefore,  any  co/Deo- 
lation  in  Christ,  if  any  comfort  of  love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies;  fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be 
like  minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one  accord,  and  of 
one  mind." 

With  this  compare  Acts  xvi,  22:  "  And  the  multitude  (at 
Philippi)  rose  up  against  them  (Paul  and  Silas);  and  the  mar 
gistrates  rent  off  their  clothes,  and  commanded  to  beat  then; 
and  when  they  had  laid  many  stripes  upon  them,  they  cast 
them  into  prison,  charging  the  jailor  to  keep  them  safidy; 
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who,  having  received  such  a  charge,  thrust  them  into  the  inner 
prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks." 

The  passage  in  the  Epistle  is  v«ry  remarkable.  I  know 
not  an  example  in  any  writing  of  a  juster  pathos,  or  which 
more  truly  represents  the  workings  of  a  warm  and  affectionate 
mind,  thaui  what  is  exhibited  in  the  quotation  before  us.*  The 
Apostle  reminds  the  Philippians  of  their  being  joined  with  him- 
self in  the  endurance  of  persecution  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  He 
conjures  them,  by  the  ties  of  their  common  profession  and  th^ 
common  sufferings,  *^  to  fulfil  his  joy;"  to  complete,  by  the 
imity  of  their  faith,  and  by  their  mutual  love,  that  joy  with 
which  the  instances  he  had  received  of  their  zeal  and  attach- 
ment had  inspired  his  breast.  Now  if  this  was  the  real  efiu- 
sion  of  St  Paul's  mind,  of  which  it  bears  the  strongeist  inter- 
nal character,  then  we  have  in  the  words  "  the  same  conflict 
which  ye  saw  in  me,"  an  authentic  confirmation  of  so  much  of 
die  ApDStle's  history  in  the  Acts,  as  relates  to  his  transactions 
at  Phuippi ;  and,  through  that,  of  the  intelligence  and  general 
fidelity  of  the  historian. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS. 

No,  I. 

There  is  a  circumstance  of  conformity  between  St  Paul's  his- 
tory and  his  letters,  especially  those  which  were  written  during 
liis  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  more  especially  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  which  being  too  close  to 
be  accounted  for  from  accident,  yet  too  indirect  and  latent  to 
be  imputed  to  design,  cannot  easily  be  resolved  into  any  other 
oi%inal  than  truth.  Which  circumstance  is  this,  that  Saint 
Paul,  in  these  Epistles,  attributes  his  imprisonment,  not  to  his 
pfcaclung  of  Christianity,  but  to  his  asserting  the  right  of  the 
Gtentiles  to  be  admitted  into  it  without  conforming  themselves 
to  the  Jewish  law.     This  was  the  doctrine  to  which  he  con- 

*  The  original  is  very  spirited :  Et  rt^  w  «r«^«wA4ri(  ir  X^*^f ,  u  r 
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sidered  himself  as  a  martyr.  Thus,  in  the  Episde  before  ut, 
chap,  i,  24  (I  Paul),  ^^who  now  rejoice  in  my  suffexings  &r 
yon" — ^^for  you^^  i.  e.  for  those  whom  he  had  never  seen;  for 
a  few  verses  afterwards  he  adds,  ^'  I  would  that  ye  knew  what 
^reat  conflict  I  have  for  you  and  for  them  in  Laodicea^  and 
for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  &ce  in  the  flesh,"  ii,  1.  Hii 
sufierin^,  therefore,  for  them  was,  in  their  general  capacity 
of  Gentde  Christians,  ^reeably  to  what  he  explicitly  declare! 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  iv,  1 :  ^*  For  this  cause,  I 
Paul,  the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,  ^r  you  GentilesJ*  Agam, 
in  the  Epistle  now  under  consideration,  iv,  3 :  ^^  Withal  pray- 
ing also  for  us,  that  God  would  open  unto  us  a  door  of  utter- 
ance to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ,  for  which  I  am  also  ii 
bonds."  What  that  '^  mystery  of  Christ"  was,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  distinctly  informs  us,  iii,  4,  6: — '*  Whereby  whes 
ye  read  ye  may  understand  my  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of 
Christy  which,  in  other  ages,  was  not  made  known  unto  the 
sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  his  holy  Apostles  and 
Prophets  by  the  Spirit,  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fdkmy 
heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in 
Christ  by  the  GospelJ*  This,  therefore,  was  the  confixsum 
for  which  he  declares  himself  to  be  in  bonds.  Now  let  us  in- 
quire how  the  occasion  of  St  Paul's  imprisonment  is  repre- 
sented in  the  history.  The  Apostle  had  not  long  returned  to 
Jerusalem  from  his  second  visit  into  Greece,  when  an  uproar 
was  excited  in  that  city  by  the  clamour  of  certain  Asiatic  Jews, 
who,  "  having  seen  Paul  in  the  temple,  stirred  up  all  the  people, 
and  laid  hands  on  him."  The  charge  advanced  against  nim 
was,  "  that  he  taught  all  men  every  where  against  the  people, 
and  the  law,  and  this  place;  and  farther,  brought  Greeks  ako 
into  the  temple,  and  polluted  that  holy  place."  ^Fhe  former 
part  of  the  charge  seems  to  point  at  the  doctrine,  which  be 
maintained,  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  under  the  new 
dispensation,  to  an  indiscriminate  participation  of  God's  favour 
with  the  Jews.  But  what  follows  makes  the  matter  dear. 
When,  by  the  interference  of  the  chief  captain,  Paul  had  been 
rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  the  populace,  and  was  permitted 
to  address  the  multitude  who  had  followed  him  to  the  stairs  of 
the  castle,  he  delivered  a  brief  account  of  his  birth,  of  the  eariv 
course  of  his  life,  of  his  miraculous  conversion;  and  is  proceed- 
ing in  this  narrative,  until  he  comes  to  describe  a  vision  whidi 
was  presented  to  him,  as  he  was  praying  in  the  temple;  and 
which  bid  him  depart  out  of  Jerusalem,  ^^  for  I  will  send  thee 
far  hence  unto  the  GerUiles,*' — Acts,  xxii,  21.     "  They  gave 
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him  8U(fience»"  says  the  historian,  ^'  unio  this  wordf  and  then 
fift  up  their  Toices,  and  said.  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from 
the  earth!"  Nothing  can  show  more  strongly  than  this  ac- 
oount  does,  what  was  the  offence  which  drew  down  upon  St 
Paul  the  vengeance  of  his  countrymen.  His  mission  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  his  open  avowal  of  that  mission,  was  the  into- 
lerable part  of  the  Apostle's  crime.  But  although  the  real 
motive  of  the  prosecution  appears  to  have  been  the  Apostle's: 
conduct  towards  the  Gentiles;  yet,  when  his  accusers  came 
before  a  Roman  magistrate^  a  charge  was  to  be  framed  of  a 
more  l^al  form.  The  profanation  of  the  temple  was  the  arti- 
cle they  chose  to  rely  upon.  This,  therefore,  became  the  ibl- 
mediate  subject  of  Tertullus's  oration  before  Felix,  and  of 
Paul's  defence.^  But  that  he  all  along  considered  his  ministry 
amongst  the  Gentiles,  as  the  actual  source  of  the  enmity  that 
had  been  exercised  against  him,  and  in  particular  as  the  cause 
<tf  the  insnirection  in  which  his  person  had  been  seized,  is  ap- 
psreat  from  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse  before  Agrippa: — 
'^  I  have  appeared  unto  thee,"  says  he,  describing  what  passed 
moQ  his  journey  to  Damascus,  ^*  for  this  purpose,  to  make 
t£ee.  a  minister  and  a  witness,  both  of  those  things  which  thou 
hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  wiU  appear  unto 
tkse:  delivering  thee  from  the  people,  and  from  the  Gentiles, 
mto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn 
diem  from  dariiness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
amoong  them  which  are  sanctified  by  £adth  that  is  in  me.  Where- 
upon, O  king  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heaven- 
ly vision;  but  showed  first  unto  them  of  Damascus,  and  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Judea,  and  then  to 
die  Gentiles,  that  they  should  Tepent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do 
works  meet  for  repentance.  For  these  causes  the  Jews  caught 
me  in  the  temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me,"  xxvi,  16-21. 
The  seizing,  tnereitNre,  of  St  Paul's  person,  from  which  he  was 
aever  dischai^ed  till  his  final  liberation  at  Rome;  and  of  which, 
dierefore,  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  was  the  continuation  and 
eSucXi  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  general  persecution  set 
mi  foot  against  Christianity;  nor  did  it  befal  him  simply  as 
Bsofessing  or  teaching  Christ's  religion,  which  James  and  the 
rllders  at  Jerusalem  cUd  as  well  as  he  (and  yet,  for  any  thing 
that  appears,  remained  at  that  time  unmolested);  but  it  was 
diBtiiictly  and  specifically  brought  upon  him  by  his  activity  in 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  and  by  his  boldly  placing  them  upon 
a  luvA  with  the  once-favoured  and  still  self-flattered  posterity 
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of  Abrahaim.  How  well  St  Paul's  letters,  purportbi^  to  be 
written  during  this  imprisonment,  agree  with  thiB  aeodimt  of 
its  cause  and  origin,  we  have  already  seen. 

No.  II. 

Chap,  iv,  10,  ^'  Aristarchus  my  fellow^prisoner  saluteth  yos, 
and  Marcus,  sister's  son  to  Barnabas  (toudiing  wh<»n  ve  re- 
ceived commandments;  if  he  come  unto  you,  receive  him);  and 
Jesus,  which  is  called  Justus^  who  are  of  the  circumcision." 

We  find  Aristarchus  as  a  companion  of  our  Apostle  in  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  the  twenty-mnth  verse:^ 
*^  And  the  whole  city  of  Ephesus  was  filled  with  confusioQ; 
and  having  caught  Gains  and  Aristarchus^  men  of  Maeedonia> 
PauTs  companions  in  travel^  they  rushed  with  one  accord  into 
the  theatre."  And  we  find  liim  upon  his  journey  with  St 
Paul  to  Borne,  in  the  twenty-seventn  chi^ter,  and  the  aeeoBd 
verse: — '^  And  when  it  was  determined  that  we  should  Mil 
into  Italy,  they  delivered  Paul  and  certain  other  prisonett  unto 
one  named  JuUus,  a  centurion  of  Augustus's  band:  and,  enla^ 
i^giaA^m-fihip  of  Adramyttium,  we  launched,  meaning  toflfl 
by  the  coast  of  Asia;  one  Aristarchus^  a  Macedonian  €if  Xts^ 
scUonica^  being  tuith  um^  But  might  not  the  author  of  die 
Epistle  have  consulted  the  history ;  and,  observing  that  the 
historian  had  brought  Aristarchus  along  with  Paul  to  Rome, 
might  he  not  for  that  reason,  and  without  any  other  founda- 
tioH,  have  put  down  his  name  amongst  the  salutations  ai  an 
Epistle  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  Apostle  from  that 
^ace?  I  allow  so  much  of  possibihty  to  this  objection,  that 
I  should  not  have  proposed  this  in  the  number  of  coincklenees 
clearly  undesigned,  had  Aristarchus  stood  alone.  The  obser* 
vation  that  strikes  me  in  reading  the  passage  is,  that  tagretba 
with  Aristarchus,  whose  journey  to  Rome  we  trace  in  the  his- 
tory, are  joined  Marcus  and  Justus,  of  whose  comin?  to  Home 
the  histoxy  says  nothing.  Aristarchus  alone  appears  an  the  fai^ 
toi^,  and  Aristarchus  alone  would  have  appeared  in  the  Epis- 
tdje^  if  the  author  had  regulated  himself  by  that  confonmty. 
Or  if  you  take  it  the  other  way;  if  you  suppose  the  histoiy  to 
have  been  made  out  of  the  Epistle,  why  the  journey  of  Aii^ 
tarchus  to  Home  should  be  recorded,  and  not  that  of  Marcus 
and  Justus,  if  the  ground-wcH'k  of  the  jiarrative  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  Aristaiclius's  name  in  the  I^iistle,  aeems  to  be 
unaccountable. 

^^  Marcus^  mter^s  son  to  Bamabaa."     Does  not  this  hint 
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acoount  for  -Barbabaa's  adhejfenoe  to  Mark  in  the  contest  that 
arose  with  our  Apostle  concemiDfif  him?  ^'  And  some  days 
after,  Paul  said  unto  Barnabas,  Let  us  go  again  and  visit  our 
brethren  in  every  eitv  vhere  we  have  pr^udied  the  word  of  the 
Lord»  and  see  how  they  do;  and  Barnabas  determined  to  take 
With  them  John^  whose  surname  was  Mark  ;  but  Paul  thought 
not  good  to  take  him  with  them  who  departed  from  them  from 
P^fliph^lia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work.  And  the 
contentioa  was  so  sharp  between  thCTQ,  that  they  departed 
asunder;  one  fiom  the  other:  and  so  Barnabas  took  Marie 
and  sailed  unto  Cvprus." — Acts,  xv,  3&-40.  The  history 
which  records  the  dispute  has  not  preserved  the  circumstance 
of  Mark's  relationship  to  Barnabas.  It  is  no  where  noticed 
but  in  the  text  before  us.  As  &r,  therefore,  as  it  applies,  the 
application  is  certainly  undesigned. 

'*  Sister^s  son  to  Barnabas."  This  woman,  the  mother  of 
Mark,  and  the  sister  of  Barnabas,  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  person  of  some  eminence  amongst  the  Christians  of  Jerusa- 
leni.  It  so  happens  that  we  hear  of  her  in  the  history.  When 
Peter  was  delivered  from  prison,  ^'  he  came  to  the  house  of 
Mary  the  mother  ofJohn^  whose  surname  was  Mark,  where 
many  were  gathered  together  praying." — Acts,  xii,  1 2.  There 
k  siwiewhat  of  coincidence  in  this;  somewhat  bespeaking  real 
transactions  amongst  real  persons. 

No.  III. 

The  following  coincidence,  though  it  bear  the  appearance  of 
great  nicety  and  refinement,  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  deemed 
imaginary.  In  the  salutations  with  which  this,  like  most  of 
St  Paul's  Epistles,  concludes,  '^  we  have  Aristarchus,  and 
Marcus,  and  Jesus,  which  is  called  Justus,  who  are  of  the  air- 
cumcision.*'  iv,  10,  U.  Then  follow  also,  ^^  Epaphras,  Luke 
the  beloved  physician,  and  Dcmas."  Now,  as  this  descrip- 
tion, '*  who  are  of  the  circumcision,"  is  added  after  the  firet 
diree  names,  it  is  inferred,  not  without  great  appearance  of 
probability,  that  the  rest,  amongst  whom  is  Luke,  were  not 
of  the  circumcision.  Now,  can  we  discover  any  expression  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  ascertains  whether  the  author 
of  the  book  was  a  Jew  or  not  ?  If  we  can  discover  that  he 
iras  not  a  Jew,  we  fix  a  circumstance  in  his  character,  which 
Doincides  with  what  is  here,  indirectly  indeed,  but  not  very 
uncertainly,  intimated  concerning  Luke:  and  we  so  iar  oon- 
irm  both  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  church,  that  the  Acts 
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of  the  Apostles  was  written  by  St  Luke,  and  the  genenl  re- 
aiity of  thepersons  and drcumstances brouf^t  together iadai 
Epistle*  The  te:tt  in  the  Acts,  which  has  been  constiaed  H 
show  that  the  writer  was  not  a  Jew,  is  the  nineteenth  Tene  of 
the  first  chapter,  where,  in  describing  the' field  which  hadbeei 
purchased  with  the  reward  of  Jadas's  iniquity,  it  is  said,  **  tkil 
it  was  known  unto  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem;  insomudiw 
that  field  is  called  in  their  proper  tongue,  Aceldama,  that  is  to 
say,  The  field  of  blood."  These  words  are  by  most  comneii- 
tators  taken  to  be  the  words  and  observation  of  die  historian, 
and  not  a  part  of  St  Peter  s  speech,  in  the  midst  of  whidh  they 
are  found.  If  this  be  admitted,  then  it  is  argued  that  the  ei- 
pression  ^^  in  their  proper  tongue,"  would  not  have  been  used 
by  a  Jew,  but  is  suitable  to  the  pen  of  a  Grentile  writing*  con- 
cerning Jews.*  The  reader  will  judge  of  the  probabiutr  of 
this  conclusion,  and  we  urge  the  coincidence  no  fieirther  toan 
that  probability  extends.  The  coincidence,  if  it  be  one^  is  so 
remote  from  all  possibility  of  design,  that  nothing  need  be 
added  to  satisfy  the  reader  upon  that  part  of  the  argument 

No.  IV. 

Chap,  iv,  9,  '^  With  Onesimus,  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother, 
who  is  one  ofyour 

Observe  how  it  may  be  made  out  that  Onesimus  was  a  Co- 
lossian.  Turn  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  you  will  find 
that  Onesimus  was  the  servant  or  slave  of  Philemon.    The 

?uestion,  therefore,  will  be,  to  what  city  Philemon  belonged, 
n  the  Epistle  addressed  to  him  that  is  not  declared.  It  ap- 
pears only  that  he  was  of  the  same  place,  whatever  that  place 
was,  with  an  eminent  Christian  named  Archippus.  "  IWI,  a 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Timothy  our  brother,  unto  Phile- 
mon our  dearly  beloved  and  fellow-labourer;  and  to  our  be- 
loved Apphia,  and  Archippus  our  fellow-soldier,  and  to  the 
church  in  thy  house."  Now  turn  back  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  and  you  will  find  Archippus  saluted  by  name 
amongst  the  Christians  of  that  church.  "  Say  to  Arcjiippos, 
Take  heed  to  the  ministry  which  thou  hast  received  in  the 
Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it,"  iv,  17.  The  necessary  result  is, 
that  Onesimus  also  was  of  the  same  city,  agreeably  to  what  is 
said  of  him,  "  he  is  one  of  you."  And  this  result  is  the  eflect 
either  of  truth  which  produces  consistency  without  the  writcr^s 

*  Vide  Benson's  Dissertation/ vol.  i,  p.  318  of  his  works,  ecL  1756. 
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thought  or  eare»  or  of  a  coDtexture  of  forgeries  confirming  and 
fiedling  in  with  one  another  by  a  species  of  fortuity  of  which  I 
know  no  e^cample.  The  supposition  of  desi^,  I  think,  is  ex- 
daded,  not  only  because  the  purpose  to  whidi  the  design  must 
luiye  been  directed,  viz.  the  verification  of  the  passage  in  our 
Epistle,  in  which  it  is  said  concerning  Onesimus,  ^*  he  is  one 
09  you,"  is  a  purpose  which  would  he  lost  upon  ninety-nine 
readers  out  of  a  nundred;  but  because  the  means  made  use  of 
are  too  circuitous  to  have  been  the  subject  of  afiectation  and 
contrivance.  Would  a  forger,  who  had  this  purpose  in  view, 
have  left  his  readers  to  hunt  it  out,  by  going  forward  and 
backward  from  one  Epistle  to  another,  in  order  to  connect 
Onesimus  with  Philemon,  Philemon  with  Archippus,  and 
Archippus  with  Colosse?— all  which  he  must  do  before  he  ar- 
rives at  his  discovery,  that  it  was  truly  said  of  Onesimus,  ^^  he 
is  one  of  you." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

No.  I. 

It  is  known  to  every  reader  of  Scripture,  that  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians  speaks  of  the  coining  of  Christ  in  terms 
which  indicate  an  expectation  of  his  speedy  appearance :  ^'  For 
this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  tve  which 
are  alive,  and  remain  unto  the  coining  of  the  Lord,  shall  not 
prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel, and  with  the  trump  of  God;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall 
rise  first:  then  we  which  are  alivcy  and  remain^  shall  be  caught 
up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds — But  ye,  brethren,  are 
not  in  darkness,  that  that  day  should  overtake  you  as  a  thief." 
-.-Chap,  iv,  15,  16,  17;  ch.  v,  4. 

Whatever  other  construction  these  texts  may  bear,  the  idea 
tkey  leave  upon  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  reader,  is  that  of  the 
antnor  of  the  Epistle  looking  for  the  day  of  judgment  to  take 
place  in  his  own  time,  or  near  to  it.     Now  the  use  which  I 
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make  of  this  drcumstance,  is  to  deduce  from  it  a  proof  that  tfae 
Epistle  itself  was  not  the  production  of  a  subsequent  age. 
/Would  an  impostor  have  g'iven  this  expectation  to  St  *  Aral, 
after  experience  had  proved  it  to  be  erroneous?  or  woidil  lie 
have  put  into  the  Apostle's  mouth,  or,  which  is  the  sam^'Ah^, 
into  writings  purporting  to  come  from  his  hand,  expressunis, 
if  not  necessarily  conveying,  at  least  easily  interpreted  to  ood- 
vey,  an  opinion  which  was  then  known  to  be  founded  in  mis- 
take? I  state  this  as  an  argument  to  show  that  the  Shuttle 
was  cotemporary  with  St  Paul,  which  is  little  less  than  to  sbov 
that  it  actually  proceeded  from  his  pen.  For  I  question  wlie- 
ther  any  ancient  forgeries  were  executed  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
person  whose  name  they  bear;  nor  was  the  primitive  situation 
of  the  church  likely  to  give  birth  to  such  an  attempt. 

No.  II. 

Our  Epistle  concludes  with  a  direction  that  it  should  be  pub- 
licly re^  in  the  church  to  which  it  was  addressed:  **  I  chaise 
you  by  the  Lord,  that  this  Epistle  be  read  unto  all  the  hmy 
brethren."  The  existence  of  this  clause  in  the  body  of  the 
Epistle  is  an  evidence  of  its  authenticity;  because  to  produce  a 
letter  purporting  to  have  been  publicly  read  in  the  church  of 
Thessalonica,  when  no  such  letter  in  truth  had  been  read  or 
heard  of  in  that  church,  would  be  to  produce  an  imposture  des- 
tructive of  itself.  At  least,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  author 
of  an  imposture  would  voluntarily,  and  even  oflSciously,  afford 
a  handle  to  so  plain  an  objection.  Elither  the  Epistle  was  pub- 
licly read  in  the  church  of  Thessalonica  during  St  Paul's  life- 
time, or  it  was  not.  If  it  was,  no  publication  could  be  more 
authentic,  no  species  of  notoriety  more  unquestionable,  no  me- 
thod of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  copy  more  secure.  If  it 
was  not,  the  clause  we  produce  would  remain  a  standing  con- 
demnation of  the  forgery,  and,  one  would  suppose,  an  invincible 
impediment  to  its  success. 

If  we  connect  this  article  with  the  preceding,  we  shall  per- 
ceive that  they  combine  into  one  strong  proof  of  the  genume- 
ness  of  the  Epistle.  The  preceding  article  carries  up  the  date 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  time  of  St  Paul;  the  present  article  fixes 
the  pubhcation  of  it  to  the  church  of  Thessalonica.  Elither, 
therefore,  the  church  of  Thessalonica  was  imposed  upon  by  a 
fiodse  Epistle,  which  in  St  Paul's  lifetime  they  received  and  read 
publicly  as  his,  carrying  on  a  conmiunication  with  him  all  the 
while,  and  the  Epistle  referring  to  the  continuanfice  of  that  com- 
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munication;  or  other  Christian  churches,  in  the  same  lifetime 
of  the  Apostle,  received  an  Epistle  purporting  to  have  beeii 

Eublidy  read  in  the  church  of  Thessalonica,  which  neverthe- 
!88  had  not  been  heard  of  in  that  church;  or,  lastly,  the  con- 
dusum  remains,  that  the  Epistle  now  in  our  hands  is  genuine. 

No.  III. 

Between  our  Epistle  and  the  history  the  accordancy,  in  many 
points,  is  circumstantial  and  complete.  The  history  relates 
that,  after  Paul  and  Silas  had  been  beaten  with  many  stripes 
at  Phiiippi,  shut  up  in  the  inner  prison,  and  their  feet  made 
£Bi8t  in  the  stocks,  as  soon  as  they  were  discharged  from  their 
confinement  they  departed  from  thence,  and,  when  they  had 
passed  through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia,  came  to  Thessalo- 
nica, where  Paul  opened  and  alleged  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ, 
Acts,  xvi,  23,  &c.  The  Epistle  written  in  the  name  of  Paid 
and  Sylvanus  (Silas),  and  of  Timotheus,  who  also  appears  to 
hare  been  along  with  them  at  Phiiippi  (vide  Phil.  !No.  iv), 
qpeaks  to  the  church  of  Thessalonica  thus:  ^^Even  after  that 
we  had  suffered  before,  and  were  shamefully  entreated,  as  ye 
know,  at  Phiiippi,  we  were  bold  in  our  God  to  speak  unto  you 
the  Gospel  of  God  with  much  contention,"  ii,  2. 

The  history  relates,  that  after  they  had  been  sometime  at 
Thessalonica,  ^Hhe  Jews  who  believed  not — set  all  the  city  in 
an  uproar,  and  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  where  Paul  and 
Silas  were,  and  sought  to  bring  them  out  to  the  people.  Acts 
xvii,  5.  The  Epistle  declares,  **  when  we  were  with  you,  we 
told  you  before  mat  we  should  suffer  tribulation;  even  cu  it 
came  to  pass  and  ye  know"  iii,  4. 

The  history  brings  Paul  and  Silas  and  Timothy  together  at 
Corinth,  soon  after  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  Thessa- 
lonica:— ^^And  when  Suas  and  Timotheus  were  come  ftt>m 
Macedonia  (to  Corinth),  Paul  was  pressed  in  spirit,"  Acts, 
xviii,  5.  The  Epistle  is  written  in  the  name  of  these  three 
persons,  who  consequently  must  have  been  together  at  the 
time,  and  speaks  throughout  of  their  ministry  at  Thessalonica 
as  a  recent  transaction:  "  We,  brethren,  being  taken  Jrom  you 
fir  a  short  time^  in  presence,  not  in  heart,  endeavoured  the 
more  abundantly  to  see  your  &ce,  with  great  desire,"  ii,  17. 

The  harmony  is  indubitable;  but  the  points  of  history  in 
which  it  consists,  are  so  expressly  set  forth  in  the  narrative, 
and  so  directly  referred  to  in  the  Epistle,  that  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  show  that  the  facts  in  one  writing  were  not 
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copied  from  the  other.  Now,  amidst  some  minuter  disoepan^ 
des,  A?hich  will  be  noticed  below,  there  is  one  circumstanoe 
which  mixes  itself  with  all  the  allusions  in  the  Epistle,  hot 
does  not  appear  in  the  history  any  where;  and  that  is,  of  t 
visit  which  St  Paul  had  intended  to  pay  to  the  Thessaloniani 
during  the  time  of  his  residing  at  Corinth:  "  Wherefore  we 
would  have  come  unto  you  (even  I  Paul)  once  and  again; 
but  Satan  hindered  us,"  ii,  18.  "  Night  and  day  praying  ex- 
ceedingly that  we  might  see  your  face,  and  mijght  perfect  duit 
which  is  lacking  in  your  faith.  Now  God  himself,  and  oar 
Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  yon," 
iii,  10,  11.  Concerning  a  design  which  was  not  executed, 
although  the  person  himself,  who  was  conscious  of  his  own 
purpose,  should  make  mention  in  his  letters,  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  his  historian  should  be  silent,  ifnot  igno- 
rant. The  author  of  the  Epistle  could  not,  however,  ham 
learnt  this  circumstance  from  the  history,  for  it  is  not  theiv  to 
be  met  with;  nor,  if  the  historian  had  drawn  his  nurterials  firom 
the  Epistle,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  passed  ov^  a  cir* 
cumstance,  which  is  amongst  the  most  obvious  and  prominent 
of  the  facts  to  be  collected  from  that  source  of  informatioiL 

No.  IV. 

Chap,  iii,  1,  7,  "  Wherefore  when  we  could  no  longer  for- 
bear, we  thought  it  good  to  be  left  at  Athens  alonCj  tuid  sent 
Timotheus,  our  brother,  and  minister  of  God,  to  estabUsh 
you,  and  to  comfort  you  concerning  your  fedth; — but  now  when 
Timotheus  came  from  you  unto  us,  and  brought  us  good  tid- 
ings of  your  faith  and  charity,  we  were  comforted  over  you  in 
all  our  affliction  and  distress  by  your  faith." 

The  history  relates,  that  when  Paul  came  out  of  Mace- 
donia to  Athens,  Silas  and  Timothy  staid  behind  at  Berea: 
"  The  brethren  sent  away  Paul,  to  go,  as  it  were,  to  the  sea; 
but  Silas  and  Timotheus  abode  there  still;  and  they  that  con- 
ducted Paul  brought  him  to  Athens." — Acts,  chap,  xvii,  14, 
15.  The  history  feu'ther  relates,  that  after  Paul  had  tarried 
some  time  at  Athens,  and  had  proceeded  from  thence  to  Co* 
rinth,  whilst  he  was  exercising  nis  ministry  in  that  city,  Silas 
and  Timothy  came  to  him  from  Macedonia. — Acts,  chap,  xviii, 
5.  But  to  reconcile  the  history  with  the  clause  in  the  Epistle, 
which  makes  St  Paul  say,  *^  I  thought  it  good  to  be  left  at 
Athens  alone,  and  to  send  Timothy  unto  you,"  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  that  Timothy  had  come  up  with  St  Paul  at  Athens; 
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et  drcumstanoe  which  the  history  does  not  mention.  I  remark, 
therefore,  that  although  the  history  do  not  expressly  notice 
this  arrival,  yet  it  contains  intimations  which  render  it  ex- 
tremdy  fRobable  that  the  £act  took  place.  First,  as  soon  as 
F^  had  reached  Athens,  he  sent  a  message  back  to  Silas 
and  Timothy  **for  to  come  to  him  with  all  speed." — Acts, 
chap,  xvii,  15.  Secondly,  his  stay  at  Athens  was  on  purpose 
that  diey  might  join  him  there:  ^*  Now  whilst  Paul  waited 
for  them  at  Athens,  his  spirit  was  stirred  in  him." — Acts,  chap. 
xvii,  16.  Thirdly,  his  departure  from  Athens  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  any  sort  hastened  or  abrupt.  It  is  said 
^*  after  these  thin^"  viz.  his  disputation  with  the  Jews,  his 
conferences  with  the  philosophers,  his  discourse  at  Areopagus, 
and  the  gaining  of  some  converts,  *^  he  departed  from  Athens 
and  came  to  Corinth." — Chap,  xviii,  1.  it  is  not  hinted  that 
lie  quitted  Athens  before  the  time  that  he  had  intended  to 
leave  it;  it  is  not  suggested  that  he  was  driven  from  thence, 
as  he  was  from  many  cities,  by  tumults  or  persecutions,  or  be- 
cause his  life  was  no  longer  sate.  Observe  then  the  particulars 
vfaiGh  the  history  does  notice — tiiat  Paul  had  ordered  Timothy 
40  ftUow  him  without  delay,  that  he  waited  at  Athens  on  pur- 
pose that  Timothy  might  come  up  with  him,  that  he  staid 
there  as  long  as  his  own  choice  led  nim  to  continue.  Laying 
these  circumstances,  which  the  history  does  disclose,  together, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Timothy  came  to  the  Apostle  at 
Athens — a  met  which  the  Epistle,  we  have  seen,  virtually  as- 
serts when  it  makes  Paul  send  Timothy  back  from  Athens  to 
TbessaloDica.  The  sending  Ixzck  of  Timothy  into  Macedonia 
aeoDonts  also  for  his  not  coming  to  Corinth  till  after  Paul  had 
been  fixed  in  that  city  for  some  considerable  time.  Paul  had 
found  out  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  abode  with  them  and  wrought, 
being  of  the  same  craft;  and  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every 
•Sabbath  day,  and  persuaded  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks. — Acts, 
cbap.  xviii,  1,5.  All  this  passed  at  Corinth,  before  Silas  and 
Hmotheus  were  come  from  Macedonia. — Acts,  chap,  xviii,  5. 
If  this  was  the  first  time  of  their  coming  up  with  him  after 
their  separation  at  Berea,  there  is  nothing  to  account  for  a 
delay  so  contrary  to  what  appears  from  the  history  itself  to 
have  been  St  Paul's  plan  and  expectation.  This  is  a  confor- 
mity of  a  peculiar  species.  The  Epistle  discloses  a  fact  which 
is  not  preserved  in  the  history ;  but  which  makes  what  is  said 
in  the  nistory  more  significant,  probable,  and  consistent.  The 
liistory  bears  marks  of  an  omission;  the  Epistle,  by  reference, 
famishes  a  cireiunstance  which  supplies  that  omission. 
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No.  V. 


Chap,  ii,  14,  ^^  For  ye,  brethren,  became  followers  of  tk 
churches  of  God,  which,  in  Judea,  are  in  Christ  Jesus;  for  ye 
also  have  suffered  like  things  of  your  own  countrymen^  even  ai 
they  have  of  the  Jews." 

To  a  reader  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  might  seem,  at 
first  sight,  that  the  persecutions  which  the  preachers  and  con- 
verts of  Christianity  underwent,  were  suffered  at  the  .hands  of 
their  old  adversaries  the  Jews.  But,  if  we  attend  carefiiUj 
to  the  accounts  there  delivered,  we  shall  observe,  that  thoufi;n 
the  opposition  made  to  the  Gospel  usually  originated  from  toe 
enmity  of  the  Jews,  yet  in  almost  all  places  the  Jews  went 
about  to  aooomplish  their  purpose,  by  stirring  up  the  Gen- 
tile inhabitants  against  their  converted  countrymen.  Out  of 
Judea  they  had  not  power  to  do  much  mischief  in  any  other 
way.  This  was  the  case  at  Thessalonica  in  particular:  "  Tlie 
Jews  which  believed  not,  moved  with  envy,  set  all  the  dty  in 
an  uproar." — Acts,  chap,  xvii,  5.  It  was  the  same  a  snort 
time  afterwards  at  Berea :  ^^  When  the  Jews  of  Thessalo- 
nica had  knowledge  that  the  word  of  God  was  preached  of 
Paul  at  Berea,  they  came  thither  also,  and  stirred  up  the  peo- 
ple."— Acts,  chap,  xvii,  13.  And  before  this,  our  Apostle  nad 
met  with  a  like  species  of  persecution,  in  his  progress  through 
the  Lesser  Asia:  in  every  city  "the  unbelieving  Jews  stined 
up  the  Gentiles,  and  made  their  minds  evil^Sected  against 
the  brethren." — Acts,  chap,  xiv,  2.  The  Epistle,  therefore, 
represents  the  case  accurately  as  the  history  states  it.  It  was 
the  Jews  always  who  set  on  foot  the  persecutions  against  the 
Apostles  and  their  followers.  He  sp^s  truly,  therefore,  of 
them,  when  he  says  in  this  Epistle,  they  ^^Doth  killed  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  their  own  prophets,  and  have  persecuUd  ua— 
forbidding  us  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles^ — ii,  15,  16.  But  out 
of  Judea  it  was  at  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles,  it  was  ^^  of  their 
own  countrymen,"  that  the  injuries  they  underwent  were  im- 
mediately sustained:  "  Ye  have  suffered  like  tilings  of  your 
own  countrymen,  even  as  they  have  of  the  Jews." 

No.  VI. 

The  apparent  discrepancies  between  our  Epistle  and  the  his- 
tory, though  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  repel  the  imputation  of 
confederacy  or  transcription  (in  which  view  they  form  a  part 
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of  our  argument),  are  neither  numerous,  nor  very  difficult  to 
recondle. 

One  of  these  may  be  observed  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses 
of  the  second  chapter:  ^^For  ye  remember,  brethren,  our  la- 
bour and  travel;  for  labouring  night  and  day,  because  we 
would  not  be  chargeable  unto  any  of  you,  we  preached  unto 
you  the  Gospel  of  God.  Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how 
nolily  and  justly,  and  unblameably  we  behaved  ourselves 
among  you  that  believe/'  A  person  who  reads  this  passage 
18  naturally  led  by  it  to  suppose,  that  the  writer  had  dwelt  at 
Thessalomca,  for  some  considerable  time;  yet  of  St  Paul's 
ministry  in  that  city,  the  history  gives  no  otner  account  than 
the  following: — That  ''he  came  to  Thessalonica,  where  was  a 
synagi^e  of  the  Jews ;  that,  as  his  manner  was,  he  went  in  un- 
to them,  and  three  Sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the 
Sci^tures;  that  some  of  them  believed,  and  consorted  with  Paul 
and  Silas.''  The  history  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  the  Jews 
which  believed  not,  set  tne  city  in  an  uproar,  and  assaulted  the 
house  of  Jason,  where  Paul  and  his  companions  lodged;  that 
the  consequence  of  this  outrage  was,  that  "  the  brethren  im- 
mediately sent  away  Paul  ana  Silas  by  night  into  Berea." — 
Acts,  ch.  xvii,  1-10.  From  the  mention  of  his  preaching 
three  Sabbath  days  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  from  the 
want  of  any  farther  specification  of  his  ministry,  it  has  usually 
been  taken  for  granted  that  Paul  did  not  continue  at  Thessa- 
lonica more  than  three  weeks.  This,  however,  is  inferred  with- 
out necessity.  It  appears  to  have  been  St  Paul's  practice,  in 
almost  every  place  that  he  came  to,  upon  his  first  arrival  to 
repair  to  the  synagogue.  He  thought  himself  bound  to  pro- 
pose the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  first,  agreeably  to  what  he  declar- 
ed at  Antiocn  in  Pisidia;  ''  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of 
God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you." — Acts,  ch.  xiii,  46. 
If  the  Jews  rejected  his  ministry,  he  quitted  the  synagogue, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  Gentile  audience.  At  Corinth,  upon 
his  first  coming  thither,  he  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every 
Sabbath;  ''but  when  the  Jews  opposed  themselves,  and  blas- 
phemed, he  departed  thence,"  expressly  telling  them,  '^  From 
henceforth  I  will  go  unto  the  Gentiles;  and  he  remained  in 
that  dty  a  year  and  six  months." — Acts,  ch.  xviii,  6-11.  At 
£phesus,  in  like  manner,  for  the  space  of  three  mouths  he 
went  into  the  synagogue;  but  "when  divers  were  hardened 
and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way,  he  departed  from 
them,  and  separated  the  disciples,  disputing  daily  in  the  school 
of  one  Tyrannus;  and  this  continued  by  the  space  of  two 
years." — Acts,  ch.  xix.  9,  10.     Upon  inspecting  the  history,  I 
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see  nothing  in  it  which  negatives  the  8n[q)osition,  that  St  Paul 
pursued  the  same  plan  at  Thessalonica  which  he  adopted  in 
other  places ;  and  that,  though  he  resorted  to  the  syni^mue 
only  tnree  Sabbath  days,  yet  he  remained  in  the  city,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry  amongst  the  Gentile  citizens,  much 
longer;  and  until  the  success  of  his  preaching  had  provoked 
the  Jews  to  excite  the  tumult  and  insurrection  by  whidi  he 
was  driven  away. 

Another  seeming  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  ninth  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle :  ^^  For  they  themselves  show 
of  us  what  manner  of  entering  in  we  had  unto  you,  and  botr 
f€  turned  to  God  from  idotsy  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God." 
This  text  contains  an  assertion,  that,  by  means  of  St  Paul's 
ministry  at  Thessalonica,  many  idolatrous  Gentiles  had  be^ 
brought  over  to  Christianity.  Yet  the  history,  in  describiDf 
the  effects  of  that  ministry,  only  says,  that  ^^  some  of  the  Jews 
believed,  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude,  and  of 
the  chief  women  not  a  few  " — ch.  xvii,  4.  Hie  devout  Gieeb 
were  those  who  already  worshipped  the  one  tnie  God;  and 
therefore  could  not  be  said,  by  embracing  Christiaiiityy  ^^to 
be  turned  to  God  from  idols." 

This  is  the  difficulty.  The  answer  may  be  assisted  by  the 
following  observations:  The  Alexandrian  and  Cambridie 
manuscripts  read  (for  rm  ^efuttfv  *EAA«v*f  t»Xv  wXnUff  ^*  qfoie 
Greeks  a  great  multitude,")  rm  <r£fHf*/9  xm  '£aa«m»»  ir«xv  wM/kt, 
"  of  the  devout  persona^  and  Greeks^  a  great  multitude;"  in 
which  reading  they  are  also  confirmed  by  the  vuIgate  Latin. 
And  this  reading  is,  in  my  opinion,  strongly  supported  by  the 
considerations,  nrst,  that  t  vilUfi%w  {the  devout)  alone,  t.  e. 
without  'zxkum  ( Greeks)^  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  same 
chapter  (ver.  17).  Paul  being  come  to  Athens,  itOityn*  u  t^ 
rvfmyatyn  ftf  l^mei^  Km  rif  o^^fitftf,  ^'  disputed  in  the  synago^oe 
with  the  Jews,  and  tvith  the  devout  persons;"  secondly,  toat 
vi&tfMfM  and  '£AA«M$  no  where  come  together.  The  expresaon 
is  redundant.  The  ii  oi&^m  must  be  'eaa^vk.  Thirdly,  that 
the  tun  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  left  incuria  maniis 
(by  the  carelessnes  of  the  copyist),  than  to  have  been  put  in. 
Or,  after  all,  if  we  be  not  allowed  to  change  the  present  read- 
ing, wliich  is  undoubtedly  retained  by  a  great  plurality  of 
copies,  may  not  the  passage  in  the  history  be  considered  as 
describing  only  the  effect  of  St  Paul's  discourses  during  the 
three  Sabbath  days  in  which  he  preached  in  the  synagogue? 
and  may  it  not  be  true,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  wat  his 
application  to  the  Gentiles  at  large,  and  his  success  amongst 
them,  was  posterior  to  this? 


CHAPTER   X, 
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No.  I. 

It  nuij  teem  odd  to  allege  obscurity  itself  as  an  argument,  or 
to  inm  a  proof  in  favour  of  a  writing  from  that  miicfa  is  na- 
turally considered  as  the  principal  detect  in  its  composition. 
Tlie  pfesent  Epistle,  however,  furnishes  a  passage,  hitherto 
unexplained,  and  probably  inexplicable  by  us,  the  existence  of 
idiich,  under  the  darkness  and  difficulties  that  attend  it,  can 
be  accounted  for  only  upon  the  supposition  of  the  Epistle  be- 
ing genuine ;  and  upon  that  supposition  is  accounted  for  with 
gieat  ease.  The  passage  which  I  allude  to  is  found  in  the 
aeeond  chapter:  ^^  That  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come 
a  fiiUing  away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of 
pefdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth 
in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.  Re- 
Biember  ye  not  that  when  I  was  yet  with  you  I  told  you 
THK8B  THINGS  ?  And  fiow  ye  know  what  withholdethy  that  he 
might  he  revealed  in  his  time  ;  for  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth 
already  work,  only  he  that  now  letteth  will  lety  until  he  he 
taken  out  of  the  way ;  and  then  shall  that  wicked  be  revealed, 
whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  com- 
ing*'— ver.  3-8.  It  were  superfluous  to  prove,  because  it  is 
in  vain  to  deny,  that  this  passage'  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
acurity,  more  especially  the  clauses  distinguished  by  Italics. 
Naw,  the  observation  I  have  to  offer  is  founded  upon  this,  that 
the  passage  expressly  refers  to  a  conversation  which  the  author 
had  previously  holden  with  the  Thessalonians,  upon  the  same 
subject :  **  Remember  ye  not  when  I  was  yet  with  you  /  told 
you  these  things  9  And  now  ye  know  what  withholdeth."  If 
such  conversation  actually  parsed;  if,  whilst  ^^  he  was  yet  with 
them,  he  told  them  those  things,'*  then  it  follows  that  the 
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Epistle  is  authentic.  And  of  the  reality  of  this  oonversation 
it  appears  to  be  a  proof,  that  what  is  saia  in  the  Epistle  might 
be  understood  by  those  who  had  been  present  to  such  conver- 
sation, and  yet  be  incapable  of  being  explained  by  any  other. 
No  man  wntes  unintelligibly  on  purpose.  But  it  may  easily 
happen  that  apart  of  a  Tetter  which  relates  to  a  subject,  upon 
which  the  parties  had  coiiversed  together  before,  which  refen 
to  what  had  been  before  said^  which  is  in  truth  a  portion  or 
continuation  of  a  former  discourse,  may  be  utterly  without 
meaning  to  a  stranger  who  should  pick  up  the  letter  upor\  the 
road,  and  yet  be  perfectly  clear  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
directed,  and  with  whom  the  previous  communication  had 
passed.  And  if,  in  a  letter  which  thus  accidentally  fell  into 
my  hands,  I  found  a  passage  expressly  referring  to  a  former 
oonversation,  and  difficult  to  be  explained  wimout  knowing 
that  conversation,  I  should  consider  this  very  difficulty  as  a 
proof  that  the  conversation  had  actually  passed,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  letter  contained  the  real  correspondence  of 
real  persons. 

No.  II. 

Chap,  iii,  8,  ^^  Neither  did  we  eat  any  man's  bread  for  nought, 
but  wrought  with  labour  and  travail  night  and  day,  that  we 
might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you:  not  because  we  have 
not  power,  but  to  make  ourselves  an  ensample  unto  you  to  fol- 
low us." 

.  In  a  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  to  another  of 
the  Macedonic  churches,  we  find  the  following  declaration: — 

"  Now,  ye  Philippians,  know  also,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel,  when  I  departed  from  Macedonia,  no  church  com- 
municated uHth  mcy  as  concerning  giving  and  receiving^  but  ue 
o«/y/'_Phil.  iv,  15. 

The  conformity  between  these  two  passages  is  strong  and 
plain.  They  confine  the  transaction  to  the  same  period.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Pliilippians  refers  to  what  passed  '*  in  the  b^;in- 
nine  of  the  Gospel,"  that  is  to  say,  during  the  first  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  on  that  side  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians  speaks  of  the  Apostle's  conduct  in  that 
citv  upon  "  his  first  entrance  in  unto  them,"  which  the  history 
informs  us  was  in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  the  peninsula 
of  Greece. 

As  St  Paul  tells  the  Philippians,  "  that  no  church  coinmu- 
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Jiicated  with  him,  as  concemingr  giving  and  receivin^^,  but  they 
only/'  he  could  not,  consistently  with  the  truth  of  tms  declara- 
tion,, have  received  any  thing  from  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Thessalonica.  What  thus  appears  by  general  implication  in 
an  Epistle  to  another  church,  when  he  writes  to  the  Thessar 
lonians  themselves,  is  noticed  expressly  and  particularly :  ^^  Nei^ 
ther  did  we  eat  any  man*s  breaa  for  nouj^ht,  but  wrought  night 
and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  chai^eable  to  any  of  you." 

The  texts  here  cited  further  also  exhibit  a  mark  of  confor- 
mity with  what  St  Paul  is  made  to  say  of  himself  in  the  Acts 
of  «ie  Apostles.  The  Apostle  not  only  reminds  the  Thessa- 
lonians  that  he  had  not  been  chargeable  to  any  of  them,  but 
he  states  likewise  the  motive  which  dictated  this  reserve;  ^^  not 
because  we  have  not  power,  but  to  make  ourselves  an  ensam- 
ple  unto  you  to  follow  us — (ch.  iii,  9V  This  conduct,  and,  what 
IS  much  more  precise,  the  end  wnich  he  had  in  view  by  it, 
was  the  very  same  as  that  which  the  history  attributes  to  St 
Paul  in  a  discourse,  which  it  represents  him  to  have  addressed 
to  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus:  "  Yea,  ye  yourselves 
also  know  that  these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessi- 
ties, and  to  them  that  were  with  me.  I  have  showed  you  all 
things,  how  that  so  labouring  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak.'* 
— Acts,  ch.  XX,  34,  35.  The  sentiment  in  the  Epistle  and  in 
the  speech  is  in  both  parts  of  it  so  much  alike,  and  yet  the 
words  which  convey  it  show  so  little  of  imitation  or  even  of 
resemblance,  that  the  agreement  cannot  well  be  explained  with- 
out supposing  the  speech  and  the  letter  to  have  really  proceed- 
ed from  the  same  person. 

No.  III. 

Our  readers  remember  the  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  in  which  St  Paul  spoke  of  the  coming  of  Christ: 
**  This  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we 
which  are  alive,  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall 
not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep:  for  the  Lord  himself  shall 
descend  from  heaven — and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first; 
then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  toge- 
ther with  them  in  the  clouds — and  so  shall  we  be  ever  with 
the  Lord. — But  ye,  brethren,  are  not  in  darkness,  that  that 
day  should  overtake  j'^ou  as  a  thief." — 1  Thess.  iv,  16-17,  and 
ch.  V,  4.  It  should  seem  that  the  Thessalonians,  or  some,  how- 
ever, amongst  them,  had  from  this  passage  conceived  an  opi- 
nion (and  that  not  very  unnaturally)  that  the  coming  of  Chnst 
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was  to  take  place  instantly,  in  fnorveiv,  ^'isat  ktmd^***  2 
ii,  2;  and  that  tins  persuasion  had  produced,  as  it  well  migfal^ 
much  agitation  in  the  church.  Tne  Apostlety  therefiofe,  non 
writes,  amongst  other  purposes,  to  quiet  this  alarm,  aand  to  lee- 
tify  the  misconstruction  that  had  been  put  upon  his  wordB^— 
**  "Now,  we  beseech  you  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Loi4 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering  tc^tber  unta  him,  dm 
ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spnit, 
nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  <ufrom  tM,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ 
is  at  hand."  If  the  allusion  which  we  contend  for  be  admitted, 
namely,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  passage  in  the  second  E^iisdt 
relates  to  the  passage  in  the  first,  it  amounts  to  a  oonsiderahk 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  both  Epistles.  I  have  no  ooncep- 
tion,  because  I  know  no  example,  of  sudi  a  device  in  a  forgery, 
as  first  to  frame  an  ambiguous  passage  in  a  letter,  then  to  re> 

(Present  the  persons  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  as  mistake 
ng  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  and,  lastly,  to  write  a  stoond 
letter  in  order  to  correct  this  mistake. 

I  have  said  that  this  ar^ment  arises  out  of  the  text,  (f  the 
allusion  be  admitted:  for  1  am  not  ignorant  that  many  enxK 
ntors  understand  the  passage  in  the  second  Epistle  as  refienuv 
to  some  forged  letters,  which  had  been  produced  in  St  Fault 
name,  and  m  which  the  Apostle  had  been  made  to  say  that  the 
coming  of  Christ  was  then  at  hand.  In  defence,  however,  of 
the  explanation  which  we  propose,  the  reader  is  desired  to  ob- 
serve— 

1.  The  strong  fact,  that  there  exists  a  passage  in  the  first 
Epistle,  to  whidi  that  in  the  second  is  capable  of  beii^  refer- 
red, t .  e.  which  accounts  for  the  error  the  writer  is  solicitous  to 
remove.  Had  no  other  Epistle  than  the  second  been  extant, 
and  had  it,  under  these  circumstances,  come  to  be  considered, 
whether  the  text  before  us  related  to  a  forged  Epistle  or  to 
some  misconstruction  of  a  true  one,  many  conjectures  and  many 
probabilities  might  have  been  admitted  in  the  inquiry,  which 
can  have  little  weight  when  an  Epistle  is  produced  containing 
the  very  sort  of  passage  we  were  seeking,  that  is,  a  passage 
liable  to  the  misinterpretation  which  £e  Apostle  protests 
against. 

2.  That  the  clause  which  introduces  the  passage  in  the  se- 
cond Epistle  bears  a  particular  affinity  to  what  is  found  in  the 
passage  cited  firom  tne  first  Epistle.     The  clause  is  this:— 


•  *Oti  fyirmxff,  nempe  hoc  anno  (viz.  this  year),  says  Grotius, 
r«ii9  hie  dicitur  de  re  prsesenti,  ut  (t.  e.  is  here  spoken  of  as  conc<rnin|! 
what  is  present,  as)  Rom.  viii,  38;  1  Cor.  Hi,  22;  Gal.  i,  4;  Heb.  ii,  9. 
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**  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coining  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  mur  gathering  together  unto  him.**  Now  in  the 
first  Epistle  the  description  of  the  coming  of  Christ  is  accom- 

Gnied  with  the  mention  of  this  very  circumstance  of  his  saints 
ing  collected  round  him.  *^  The  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and 
with  the  trump  of  God,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first; 
then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  toge- 
ther with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air." 
— 1  Thess.  ch.  iv,  16,  17.  This  I  suppose  to  be  the  ^^  ^- 
thering  together  unto  him"  intended  m  the  second  Epistle; 
and  that  the  author,  when  he  used  these  words,  retained  in  his 
tiiougfats  what  he  had  written  on  the  subject  before. 

3.  Tlie  second  Epistle  is  written  in  the  joint  name  of  Paul, 
SilvannS)  and  Hmotheus,  and  it  cautions  the  Hiessaloaians 
against  beii^  misled  ^^  by  letter  as  from  us"  («$  il  i^ty,  Do 
not  these  words,  X  ifutv,  ^*  from  us,"  appropriate  the  reference 
te  some  writing  which  bore  the  name  of  these  three  teachers? 
Now,  this  circumstance,  which  is  a  very  dose  one,  belongs  to 
tlie  Epistle  at  present  in  our  hands;  for  the  Elpistle  which  we 
OEdl  tM  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  contains  these  names 
is  its  superscription. 

4.  The  words  in  the  original,  as  &r  as  they  are  material  to 
be  stated,  are  these:  m  v$  ft^  rm^uig  v»asv^mu  v^mk  i^r*  m  »«^« 

ifun,  tif  irt  fN^mxty  i  nfu^m>  tv  x^iatv.  Under  the  wdght  of  the 
fnreceding  observations  may  not  the  words  ^«rf  im  juyv,  pn-i  k 
mn9!T4>aH,  tif  it  ifutf^  be  construed  to  signify  qtuui  nos  quid  tale 
ami  dixerimusautscripserimus  (t.  e.  as  if  we  had  either  said  or 
written  any  such  thing"),*  intimating  that  their  words  had  been 
flustaken,  and  that  they  had  in  truUi  said  or  written  no  sudi 


*  Should  a  contrary  interpretation  be  preferred,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
implies  the  conclusion  that  a  false  Epistle  had  then  been  published  in  the 
Aposde's  name.  It  will  completely  satisfy  the  allusion  in  the  text  to 
allow,  ^at  some  one  or  other  at  Thessalonica  had  pretended  to  hare  been 
told  by  St  Paul  and  his  companiops,  or  to  have  seen  a  letter  from  thorn 
in  wmch  they  had  said,  that  the  dav  of  Christ  was  at  hand.  In  like 
manner  as,  Acts  xv,  1,  24,  it  is  recorded  that  one  had  pretended  to  have 
rec^Ted  instructions  from  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived, "  to  whom  they  gave  no  such  commandment."  And  thus  Dr 
Benson  interpreted  the  passage  fMs^ti  ^^•%»imy  «uiri  im  irnvfunt,  f*wn  iut 
KttY99  ftwn  a  twiTTtXnf,  mq  3i  ifttn^  '*  nor  be  dismayed  by  any  revelation, 
or  discourse,  or  epistle,  which  any  one  shall  pretend  to  have  heard  or  re. 
onyed  from  us." 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

From  the  third  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  ^'  as  I  besought  thee 
to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  went  into  Macedonia,"  it  is 
evident  that  this  Epistle  was  written  soon  after  St  Paoil  had 
gone  to  Macedonia  from  Ephesus.  Dr  Benson  fixes  its  date 
to  the  time  of  St  Paul's  journey  recorded  in  the  b^inning  of 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts : — *^  And  after  the  uproar 
(excited  by  Demetrius  at  Ephesus)  was  ceased,  Paul  cftUed 
unto  him  the  disciples,  and  embraced  them,  and  derarted  bn 
to  go  into  Macedonia."  And  in  this  opinion  Dr  Benson  is 
followed  by  Michaelis,  as  he  was  preceded  by  the  ^reaterjnrt 
of  the  commentators  who  have  considered  the  question.  There 
is,  however,  one  objection  to  the  hypothesis,  which  these  learned 
men  appear  to  me  to  have  overlooked;  and  it  is  no  other  than 
this,  that  the  superscription  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians seems  to  prove,  that  at  the  time  St  raul  is  supposed 
by  them  to  have  written  tliis  Epistle  to  Timothy,  Timothy  in 
truth  was  with  St  Paul  in  Macedonia.  Paul,  as  it  is  related 
in  the  Acts,  left  Ephesus  ^'  for  to  go  into  Macedonia."  When 
he  had  got  into  Macedonia,  he  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  Concerning  this  point  there  exists  little  variety 
of  opinion.  It  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  contents  of  the 
Epistle.  It  is  also  strongly  implied  that  the  Epistle  was 
written  soon  after  the  Apostle's  arrival  in  Macedonia;  for  he 
begins  his  letter  by  a  train  of  reflection,  referring  to  his  per- 
secutions in  Asia  as  to  recent  transactions,  as  to  dangers  from 
which  he  had  lately  been  delivered.  But  in  the  salutation 
with  which  the  Epistle  opens,  Timothy  was  joined  with  St 
Paul,  and  consequently  could  not  at  that  time  be  ^^  left  behind 
at  Ephesus."  And  as  to  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty 
whicn  can  be  thought  of,  viz.  that  Timothy,  though  he  was 
left  behind  at  Ephesus  upon  St  Paul's  departure  from  Aria, 
yet  might  follow  nim  so  soon  after,  as  to  come  up  with  the 
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Apostle  in  Macedonia,  before  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians; that  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and 
tenor  of  the  Epistle  throughout.  For  the  writei;  speaks  uni- 
formly of  Ids  intention  to  return  to  Timothy  at  Epnesus,  and 
not  of  his  expecting  Timothy  to  come  to  him  in  Macedonia: — 
^^  These  things  write  I  unto  thee,  hoping  to  come  unto  thee 
shortly;  but  it  I  tarry  long,  that  thou  mayest  know  how  thou 
oughtest  to  behave  thyself."— Chap,  iii,  14,  15.  "  Till  I 
come^  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine." 
— Chap,  iv,  13. 

Since,  therefore,  the  leaving  of  Timothy  behind  at  Ephesus, 
when  Paul  went  into  Macedonia,  suits  not  with  any  journey 
into  Macedonia  recorded  in  the  Acts,  I  concur  with  Bishop 
Pearson  in  placing  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  and  the  journey 
referred  to  in  it,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  St  Paul's  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  and,  consequently,  subsequent  to  the  era 
up  to  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  brings  his  history.  The 
only  difficulty  which  attends  our  opinion  is,  that  St  Paul  must, 
according  to  us,  have  come  to  Epnesus  after  his  liberation  at 
Rome,  contrary  as  it  should  seem  to  what  he  foretold  to  the 
Ephesian  elders,  ^^  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more." 
And  it  is  to  save  the  infallibility  of  this  prediction,  and  for  no 
other  reason  of  weight,  that  an  earlier  date  is  assigned  to  this 
Epistle.  The  prediction  itself,  however,  when  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  delivered 
does  not  seem  to  demand  so  much  anxiety.  The  words  in 
question  are  found  in  the  twenty-fifth  verse  of  the  twentieth 
diapter  of  the  Acts: — '^  And  now,  behold,  I  know  that  ye  all, 
among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God, 
shall  see  my  face  no  more."  in  the  twenty-second  and  twenty- 
third  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  i.  e.  two  verses  before,  the 
Apostle  makes  this  declaration: — "  And  now,  behold,  I  go 
bound  in  the  Spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  thin^ 
that  shall  befal  me  there;  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  wit- 
nesseth  in  every  city,  saying,  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide 
me."  This  "  witnessing  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  was  undoubt- 
edly prophetic  and  supernatural.  But  it  went  no  farther  than 
to  foretel  that  bonds  and  afflictions  awaited  him.  And  I  can 
very  well  conceive,  that  this  might  be  all  which  was  commu- 
incated  to  the  Apostle  by.  extraordinary  revelation,  and  that 
the  rest  was  the  conclusion  of  his  own  mind,  the  desponding 
inference  which  he  drew  from  strong  and  repeated  intimations 
o£  approaching  danger.  And  the  expression  "  I  know,"  which 
St  Paul  here  uses,  does  not,  perhaps,  when  applied  to  future 
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events  aifecting  himself,  convey  an  assertion  so  positive  and 
absolute  as  we  may  at  first  siffht  apprehend.  In  the  Int 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  and  the  twenty-£tt 
verse,  ^^  I  know/'  says  he,  ^^  that  I  shall  abide  and  coDtiiM 
with  you  all,  for  your  furtherance  and  joy  of  fiuth."  Ndl> 
withstanding^  this  strone  declaration,  in  the  second  chapter  and 
twenty-third  verse  of  tim  same  Epistle,  and  speaking  abo  rf 
the  very  same  event,  he  is  content  te  use  a  language  of  sooe 
doubt  and  uncertainty: — ^^  Him,  therefore,  I  hope  to  send m* 
sently,  so  soon  as  I  shall  see  how  it  ivill  go  with  me.  Bst 
I  trust  in  the  Lord,  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  skordj.' 
And  a  few  verses  preceding  these,  he  not  only  seems  to  doukt 
of  his  safety,  but  almost  to  despair;  to  contemplate  the  nn- 
sibilitv  at  least  of  his  condemnation  and  martyraom: — *'  ^ci, 
and  if  I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  fiuth, 
I  joy  and  rgoice  with  you  all." 

No.  I. 

But  can  we  show  that  St  Paul  visited  Ephesus  after  hit  libe- 
ration at  Rome?  or  rather,  can  we  collect  any  hints  fimn  his 
other  letters  which  make  it  probable  that  he  did?  If  we  can, 
then  we  have  a  coincidence.  If  we  cannot,  we  have  only  an 
unauthorised  supposition,  to  which  the  exigency  of  the  cue 
compels  us  to  resort.  Now,  for  this  purpose,  let  us  exa- 
mine the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  ana  the  Epistle  to  Phi* 
lemon.  These  two  Epistles  purport  to  be  written  whilst  St 
Paul  was  yet  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  To  the  Philippians  he 
writes  as  follows: — *^  1  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself 
shall  come  shortly."  To  Philemon,  who  was  a  Colossian,  be 
gives  this  direction : — ^^  But  withal,  prepare  me  also  a  lodging, 
n>r  I  trust  that  through  your  prayers  I  shall  be  given  unto 
you."  An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  us  that  ColosK 
was  a  city  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  lying  eastward,  and  at  no  gieat 
distance  from  Ephesus.  Philippi  was  on  the  other,  t.  e.  the 
western,  side  of  the  JEgean  Sea.  If  the  Apostle  executed  his 
purpose;  if,  in  pursuance  of  the  intention  expressed  in  his  letter 
to  Philemon,  he  came  to  Colosse  soon  afiter  he  was  set  at  li- 
berty at  Rome,  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  would  omit  to 
visit  Ephesus,  which  lay  so  near  to  it,  and  where  he  had  qient 
three  years  of  his  ministry.  As  he  was  also  under  a  promise 
to  the  church  of  Philippi  to  see  them  '^  shortly;"  if  he  passed 
from  Colosse  to  Philippi,  or  from  Philippi  to  Colosse,  he 
could  hardly  avoid  taking  Ephesus  in  his  way. 
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No.  II. 


Chap,  v,  9,  '^Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number 
onder  threescore  years  <dd." 

TIus  accords  with  the  account  delivered  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  Acts.  ^^And  in  those  days,  when  the  number  of  the 
disciples  was  multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Gre- 
cians  aminst  the  Ilebrews,  because  their  widows  were  neglect- 
ed  in  we  daily  ministmtian.''  It  appears  that,  from  the  first 
formation  of  the  Christian  diurch,  provision  was  made  out  of 
the  jmblie  funds  of  the  society  for  the  indigent  widows  who 
belonged  to  it.  The  history,  we  have  seen,  distinctly  records 
the  existence  of  such  an  institution  at  Jerusalem,  a  few  years 
afiter  our  Lord's  ascension;  and  is  led  to  the  mention  of  it  very 
incidentally,  viz.  by  a  dispute,  of  which  it  was  the  occasion,  and 
which  produced  important  consequences  to  the  Christian  com^ 
mimity.  The  Epistle,  without  being  suspected  of  borrowing 
fiK>m  the  history,  refers,  briefly,  indeed,  but  decisively,  to  a 
similar  establishment,  subsisting  some  years  afterwards  at 
Ephesus.  Hiis  agreement  indicates  that  both  writings  were 
fiwnded  upon  real  circumstances. 

But,  in  this  article,  the  material  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the 
mode  of  expression :  ^^  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  num- 
ber." No  previous  account  or  explanation  is  given,  to  which 
these  words,  *Mnto  the  number,'*  can  refer;  but  the  direction 
oomes  concisely  and  unpreparedly:  ^^Let  not  a  widow  be  taken 
into  the  number."  Now,  this  is  the  way  in  which  a  man 
writes,  who  is  conscious  that  he  is  writing  to  persons  already 
•oqaainted  with  the  subject  of  his  letter;  and  who,  he  knows, 
will  readily  apprehend  and  apply  what  he  says  by  virtue  of 
liieir  being  so  acquainted:  but  it  is  not  the  way  in  which  a 
man  writes  upon  any  other  occasion;  and,  least  of  all,  in  which 
a  man  would  draw  up  a  feigpied  letter,  or  introduce  a  supposi- 
tious fiict.* 

*  It  is  not  altogether  unconnected  with  our  general  purpose  to  remark, 
in  the  passage  before  us,  the  selection  and  reserve  which  St  Paul  recom- 
mends to  the  governors  of  the  church  of  Ephesas  in  the  bestowing  relief 
upon  the  poor,  because  it  refutes  a  calumny  which  has  been  insinuated, 
that  the  liberality  of  the  first  Christians  was  an  artifice  to  catch  converts; 
or  one  of  the  temptations,  however,  by  wliich  the  idle  and  mendicant  were 
«irmwn  into  this  society:  "Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number 
.under  threescore  years  old,  having  been  the  wife  of  one  man,  well  reported 
€i£  for  good  works ;  if  she  have  brought  up  children,  if  she  have  lodged 
strangers,  if  she  have  washed  the  saints'  feet,  if  she  have  relieved  the 
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No.  III. 

Chap,  iii,  2,  3,  ^*A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless,  4k 
husband  of  one  wife,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behaviour,  gtHBk 
to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach ;  not  given  to  wine,  no  slnko^ 
not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre,  but  patient;  not  a  brawler,  ihI 
covetous;  one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house.'* 

"^o  striker:*'  That  is  the  article  which  I  single  out  fiwi 
the  collection,  as  evincing  the  antiquity  at  least,  if  not  the 
genuineness,  of  the  Epistle;  because  it  is  an  article  whidiiM 
man  would  have  made  the  subject  of  caution,  who  lived  in  an 
advanced  era' of  the  church.  It  agreed  with  the  infisuicy  of  tk 
society,  and  with  no  other  state  of  it.  After  the  govemment 
of  the  church  had  acquired  the  dignified  form  which  it  soon  and 
naturally  assumed,  this  injunction  could  have  no  place.  WouU 
a  person  who  lived  under  a  hierarchy,  such  as  the  Christian 
hierarchy  became  when  it  had  settled  into  a  regular  estaUisb- 
ment,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  prescribe  concerning  the 
qualification  of  a  oishop,  "that  he  should  be  no  striker?"  And 
tnis  injunction  would  be  equally  alien  from  the  imagination  of 
the  writer,  whether  he  wrote  in  his  own  character,  or  person- 
ated that  of  an  Apostle. 

No.  IV. 

Chap,  v,  23,  "  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine 
for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine  often  infirmities." 

Imagine  an  impostor  sitting  down  to  forge  an  Epistle  in  the 
name  of  St  Paul.     Is  it  credible  that  it  should  come  into  his 

afflicted,  if  she  have  diligently  followed  every  good  work.  But  the  youngff 
widows  refuse,"  v.  9,  10,  11.  And,  in  another  place,  *'lf  any  manor 
woman  that  believeth  have  widows,  let  them  relieve  them,  and  let  not  the 
church  be  charged ;  that  it  may  relieve  them  that  are  widows  indeed," 
V.  16.  And  to  the  same  effect,  or  rather  more  to  our  present  purpose, 
the  Apostle  writes  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  ch.  iii,  10, 
"  Even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  would 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat,"  i.e.  at  the  public  expense:  **  For  we 
hear  that  there  are  some  which  walk  among  you  disorderly,  working  nd 
at  all,  but  are  busy-bodies.  Now  them  that  are  such  we  command 
and  exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  with  quietness  they  work, 
and  eat  their  own  bread,"  ver.  11,  12.  Could  a  designing  or  dissolute 
poor  take  advantage  of  bounty  regulated  with  so  much  caution ;  or  coukl 
the  mind  which  dictated  those  sober  and  prudent  directions  be  influenced 
in  his  recommendations  of  public  charity  by  any  other  than  the  properest 
motives  of  beneficence? 
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head  to  give  such  a  direction  as  this ;  so  remote  from  every  thing 
of  doctrine  or  discipline,  every  thing  of  public  concern  to  the 
^(leligion  or  the  church,  or  to  any  sect,  oraer,  or  party  in  it,  and 
pom  every  purpose  with  which  such  an  Epistle  could  be  writ- 
tan?  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  but  reahty,  that  is,  the  real 
]raletudinary  situation.of  a  real  person,  could  have  suggested  a 
thought  of  so  domestic  a  nature. 

But  if  the  peculiarity  of  the  advice  be  observable,  the  place 
in  which  it  stands  is  more  so.  The  context  is  this:  "  Lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  neither  be  partaker  of  other  men's 
■ins:  keep  thyself  pure.  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine  often  infirmities.  Some 
men's  sins  are  open  beforehand,  ^oin^  before  to  judgment;  and 
some  men  they  follow  after."  Tne  durection  to  Timothy  about 
his  diet  stands  between  two  sentences,  as  wide  from  the  subject 
as  possible.  The  train  of  thought  seems  to  be  broken  to  let  it 
in.  Now  when  does  this  happen?  It  happens  when  a  man 
writes  as  he  remembers;  when  he  puts  down  an  article  that 
oocars  the  moment  it  occurs,  lest  he  should  afterwards  forget 
it.  Of  this  the  passage  before  us  bears  strongly  the  appear- 
ance. In  actual  letters,  in  the  negligence  of  real  correspond- 
ence, e2uanples  of  this  kind  frequently  take  place;  seldom,  I 
believe,  in  any  other  production.  For  the  moment  a  man  re- 
gards what  he  writes  as  a  composition^  which  the  author  of  a 
rorgery  would,  of  all  others,  be  the  first  to  do,  notions  of  order, 
in  the  arrangement  and  succession  of  his  thoughts,  present 
themselves  to  his  judgment,  and  guide  his  pen. 

No.  V. 

Chap,  i,  15,  16,  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of 
all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  tne  world  to  save 
sinners;  of  whom  I  am  chief.  Howbeit,  for  this  cause  I  ob- 
tained mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth 
all  long-suifering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  which  snould  hereafter 
believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting." 

What  was  the  mercy  which  St  Paul  here  commemorates, 
and  what  was  the  crime  of  which  he  accuses  himself,  is  appa^ 
rent  from  the  verses  immediately  preceding: — "  I  thank  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted  me 
fiuthful,  puttuig  me  into  the  ministry;  who  was  before  a  UaS" 
phemer^  and  a  persecutor^  andinjurious:  but  I  obtained  mercy  ^ 
because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief." — Ch.  i,  12,  13. 
The  whole  quotation  plainly  refers  to  St  Paul's  original  en- 
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Huty  to  the  Christian  name,  the  interporidon  of  ProvideiiflBl 
hiB  oonreraion,  and  his  subsequent  desimatkm  to  the  inirfNifj 
of  the  Grospel:  and  by  this  reference  affirms,  indeed,  the  ^^l 
stance  of  the  Apostle's  history  delivered  in  the  Acts, 
what  in  the  passage  strikes  my  mind  most  powerfully,  is 
observation  tnat  is  raised  out  of  the  feet.  ^*  For  this  caiMfli'I 
obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  fei# 
all  long-suffering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  whidi  t^uld 
believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting."  It  is  a  just  and 
reflection,  springing  from  the  eurcumstanoes  of  the  andnA 
eon  version,  or  rather  from  the  impression  whicsh  lliat  citit 
event  had  left  upon  his  memory.  It  will  be  said,  penspk 
that  an  impostor  acquainted  with  St  Paul's  history,  may  hm 
put  such  a  sentiment  into  his  mouth;  or,  what  is  the  mm 
thing,  into  a  letter  drawn  up  in  his  name.  Bat  wheve^  «e 
nay  ask,  is  such  an  impostor  to  be  found  ?  Tlie  jnetf,  tk 
truth,  the  benevolence  of  the  thought,  ought  to  protect  it  froB 
this  imputation.  For,  though  we  should  allow  that  one  of  de 
greatest  masters  of  the  ancient  tragedy  could  have  given  to  In 
scene  a  sentiment  as  virtuous  and  as  elevated  as  this  is,  andst 
the  same  time  as  appropriate,  and  as  well  suited  to  the  parti- 
cular situation  of  the  person  who  delivers  it;  yet  whoever  ii 
conversant  in  these  inquiries  will  acknowledge,  that  to  do  tUs 
in  a  fictitious  production  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  understand- 
ings which  have  been  employed  upon  any  jftxbrications  thst 
have  come  down  to  us  under  Christian  names. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

No.  I. 

iT'^was  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  primitive  churchy  that  St 
Paul  visited  Rome  twice,  and  twice  there  suffered  imprisoii- 
ment;  and  that  he  was  put  to  death  at  Rome  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  second  imprisonment.  This  opinion  concerning  St  Paxirs 
/tro  journeys  to  Rome  is  confirmed  by  a  gpreat  variety  of  hints 
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pud  allusions  in  the  Epistle  before  ns,  compared  with  what 
fail  from  the  Apostle's  pen  in  other  letters  purporting  to  have 
Wan  written  from  Rome.  That  our  present  Epistle  was  writ- 
whilst  St  Paul  was  a  prisoner,  is  distinctly  intimated  by 
eighth  verse  of  the  first  dbiqpt^:—- ^^  Be  not  thou,  there- 
by ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  his  pri- 
'  And  whilst  he  was  a  prisoner  ai^Rome,  by  the  six- 
ieanth  and  seventeenth  verses  df  the  same  chapter: — ^^  The 
I«ord  give  mercy  Unto  the  house  of  Onesiphorus,  for  he  oft  r^ 
freahed  me»  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain:  but  when  he 
vaa  in  Rome  he  sought  me  out  very  diligentlv,  and  found  me.'^ 
Sinee  it  appeais  from  the  former  quotation  tnat  St  Paul  wrote 
tins  Efnstie  in  confinement,  it  will  hardly  admit  of  doubt  that 
the  word  ehain,  in  the  latter  quotation,  refers  to  that  confine- 
ment; the  chain  by  which  he  was  then  bound,  the  custody  in 
which  he  was  then  kept.  And  if  the  word  ^^  chain"  designate 
the  author's  confinement  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Epistle,  the 
next  words  determine  it  to  have  been  written  from  Rome: — 
**  He  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain;  but  when  he  was  in  Rome, 
he  sought  me  out  very  diligently."  Now  that  it  was  not 
written  during  the  Apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  or 
daring  the  same  imprisonment  in  which  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians,  the  Colossians,  the  Philippians,  and  Philemon, 
were  written,  may  be  gathered,  with  considerable  evidence, 
from  a  comparison  of  these  several  Epistles  with  the  present. 

I.  In  the  former  Epistles,  the  author  confidently  looked  for- 
ward to  his  liberation  from  confinement,  and  his  speedy  de- 
parture from  Rome.  He  tells  the  Philippians  (ch.  ii,  24), 
^^  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  snail  come  shortly. 
Philemon  he  bids  to  prepare  for  him  a  lodging;  ^^  for  I  trust, 
says  he,  ^^  that  through  your  prayers  I  snail  be  given  unto 
you,"  (ver.  22).  In  the  Epistle  before  us  he  holds  a  lan- 
guage extremely  diffierent: — "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered, 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  fiedth: 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 
day."— (Ch.  iv,  6-8.) 

II.  When  the  former  Epistles  were  written  from  Rome, 
Timothy  was  with  St  Paul;  and  is  joined  with  him  in  writing 
to  the  Colossians,  the  Philippians,  and  to  Philemon.  The 
present  Epistle  implies  that  he  was  absent. 

III.  In  the  former  Epistles,  Demas  was  with  St  P&ul  at 
Rome:  ^^  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and  Demas,  greet  you." 


If 
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In  the  Epistle  now  before  us:  "  Demas  hath  forsaken  me, 
having  loved  this  present  world,  and  is  gone  to  ThessahmkiL* 

IV.  In  the  former  Epistles,  Mark  was  with  St  Paul,  aol 
joins  in  saluting  the  Colossians.  In  the  present  Epistle,  It 
mothy  is  order^  to  bring  him  with  him,  *^  for  he  is  pn^taUt 
to  me  for  the  ministry." — (Ch.  iv,  11.^ 

The  case  of  Tlmotny  and  Mark  mignt  be  very  wellacoQjDm^ 
ed  for,  by  supposing  the  present  Epistle  to  have  been  wiittea 
before  the  others;  so  that  Timothy,  who  is  here  exhorted  *^to 
come  shortly  imto  him"  (ch.  iv,  9),  might  have  aiiived,  and 
that  Mark,  ^*  whom  he  was  to  bring  with  him"  (ch.  iv,  11)^ 
might  have  also  reached  Rome  in  sufficient  time  to  have  bees 
witn  St  Paul  when  the  four  Epistles  were  written;'  but  tha 
such  a  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  what  is  said  of  Denial 
by  which  tne  posteriority  of  this  to  the  other  Epistles  is  stronff- 
ly  indicated:  for  in  the  other  Epistles  Demas  was  with  St 
Paul,  in  the  present  he  hath  **  forsaken  him,  and  is  gone  to 
Thessalonica."  The  opposition  also  of  sentiment,  with  respect 
to  the  event  of  the  persecution,  is  hardly  recondleable  to  the 
same  imprisonment. 

The  two  following  considerations,  which  were  first  tog^ 
gested  upon  this  question  by  Ludovicus  Capellus,  are  still  more 
conclusive : — 

1.  In  the  twentieth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter,  St  Paul  n- 
forms  Timothy,  that  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,"  £^«rr«f  tfuim 
IF  Ko^ifiit,  The  form  of  expression  implies,  that  Erastus  had 
staid  behind  at  Corinth,  when  St  Paul  left  it.  But  this  could 
not  be  meant  of  any  journey  from  Corinth  which  St  Paul  took 
prior  to  his  first  imprisonment  at  Ilome;  for  when  Paul  de- 
parted from  Corinth,  as  related  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  Timothy  was  with  him;  and  this  was  the  last  time  the 
Apostle  left  Corinth  before  his  coming  to  Rome;  because  he 
left  it  to  proceed  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem ;  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  which  place  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  continued  in  that 
custody  till  he  was  carried  to  Caesar's  tribunal.  There  could 
be  no  need,  therefore,  to  inform  Timothy  that  "  Erastus  staid 
behind  at  Corinth"  upon  this  occasion,  because,  if  the  fact  was 
so,  it  must  have  been  known  to  Timothy,  who  was  present,  as 
well  as  to  St  Paul. 

2.  In  the  same  verse  our  Epistle  also  states  the  following 
article : — "  Trophimus  have  I  left  at  Miletum  sick."  When 
St  Paul  passed  through  Miletum  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  as 
related  (Acts  xx"),  Trophimus  was  not  left  behind,  but  accom- 
panied him  to  that  city.     He  was  indeed  the  occasion  of  the 
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iqptoar  at  Jerusalem,  in  oopsequence  of  which  Paul  was  up- 
'P^ehended;  for  ^^they  had  seen,"  says  the  historian,  *'  before 
WHh  him  in  the  city,  Trophimus  an  ^hesian,  whom.tbey  Bq]>- 
Aosed  that  Paul  had  brought  into  the  temple."  This  was  evi- 
dently the  last  time  of  Paul's  bdng  at  Miletus  before  his  first 
imprisonment;  for,  as  hath  been  said,  after  his  apprehension  at 
Jerusalem,  he  remained  in  custody  till  he  was  sent  to  Roifie. .-  r 

In  these  two  articles  we  have  a  journey  referred  to,  which 
most  have  taken^  place  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  St 
Luke's  history,  ana,  of  course,  after  St  Paul's  liberation  ftom 
his  first  imprisonment.  The  Epistle,  therefore,  which  con- 
tains this  reference,  since  it  appears,  firom  other  parts  of  it,  to 
Iiave  been  written  while  St  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome, 
pioves  that  he  had  returned  to  that  city  again,  and  undergone 
there  a  second  imprisonment. 

I  do  not  produce  these  particulars  for  the  sake  of  the  support 
whidi  they  lend  to  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  concerning 
St  Piaul's  second  imprisonment,  but  to  remark  their  consist- 
CDcy  and  agreement  with  one  another.  They  are  all  resolv- 
able into  one  supposition:  and  althoue^h  the  supposition  itself 
be  in  some  sort  only  n^^tive,  viz.  that  the  Epistle  was  not 
written  during  St  Paul's  first  residence  at  Rome,  but  in  some 
ibture  imprisonment  in  that  city;  yet  is  the  consistency  not  less 
worthy  ot  observation:  for  the  Epistle  touches  upon  names  and 
eircamstances  connected  with  the  date  and  with  the  history  of 
the  first  imprisonment,  and  mentioned  in  letters  written  during 
that  imprisonment,  and  so  touches  upon  them,  as  to  leave  what 
11  said  of  one  consistent  with  what  is  said  of  others,  and  consist- 
ent also  with  what  is  said  of  them  in  different  Epistles.  Had 
eiie  of  these  circumstances  been  so  described  as  to  have  fixed 
the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  first  imprisonment,  it  would  have 
involved  the  rest  in  contradiction.  And  when  the  number  and 
psrticularitv  of  the  articles  which  have  been  brought  together 
under  this  head  are  considered;  and  when  it  is  considered  also, 
tluit  the  comparisons  we  have  formed  amongst  them,  were  in 
all  probability  neither  provided  for,  nor  thought  of,  by  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle,  it  will  be  deemed  something  very  like 
the  effect  of  truth,  that  no  invincible  repugnancy  is  perceived 
between  them. 

No.  II. 

Iv  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter,  and  at 
tlie  first  verse,  we  are  told  that  Paul  ^*  came  to  Derbe  and 
Lyatra,  and  behold  a  certain  disciple  was  there,  named  Timo- 

2b 
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theus,  the  son  of  a  certain  woman  which  was  a  Jewess,  aorf 
believed;  but  his  father  was  a  Greek."  In  the  Epistle  befim 
ns,  in  the  first  chapter,  and  at  the  fourth  verse,  St  Paul  wiitei 
to  Timothy  thus : — **  Greatly  desiring  to  see  thee,  beiii£^  raindk 
fill  of  thy  tears,  that  I  may  be  filled  with  joy,  when  i  calltl 
remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt 
first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  €md  thy  mother  Eunice;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  in  thee  also."  Here  we  have  a  £Eur  un- 
forced example  of  coincidence.  In  the  history,  Timothy  wm 
the  ^^  son  of  a  Jewess  that  believed;"  in  the  Epistle  St  fui 
appfauds  *^  the  /aith  which  dwelt  in  his  mother  Eumce."  h 
the  history  it  is  said  of  the  mother,  *^  that  she  was  a  JciWt 
and  believed ;"  of  the  fether,  **  that  he  was  a  Greek."  Vmf 
when  it  is  said  of  the  mother  alone  *^  that  she  believed,**  dn 
father  being  nevertheless  mentioned  in  the  same  sentence,  W€ 
ere  led  to  suppose  of  the  father  that  he  did  not  believe,  t.  f. 
either  that  he  was  dead,  or  th&t  he  remained  unconverted! 
Agreeably  hereunto,  whilst  praise  is  bestowed  in  the  Epistk 
upon  one  parent,  and  upon  her  sincerity  in  the  fiedth,  no  noCiee 
is  taken  of  the  other.  The  mention  of  the  grandmotber  is  ! 
the  addition  of  a  circumstance  not  found  in  the  history;  but  it 
is  a  circumstance  which,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  parties, 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  known  to  the  Apostle,  thov^ 
overlooked  by  his  historian. 

No.  III. 

Chap,  iii,  15,  "  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salva* 
tion." 

This  verse  discloses  a  circumstance  which  aCTees  exactly 
with  what  is  intimated  in  the  quotation  from  the  Acts,  addueed 
in  the  last  number.  In  that  quotation  it  is  recorded  of  Ti- 
mothy's mother,  "  that  she  was  a  Jewess."  This  descriptMNi 
is  virtually,  though,  I  am  satisfied,  undesignedly,  recognised 
in  the  Epistle,  when  Timothy  is  reminded  in  it,  *'  that  ftam 
a  child  he  had  known  the  Holy  Scriptures."  **The  Holy 
Scriptures"  undoubtedly  meant  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  expression  bears  that  sense  in  every  place  in 
which  it  occurs.  Those  of  the  New  had  not  acquired  the 
name;  not  to  mention,  that  in  Timothy's  childhood  probably 
none  of  them  existed.  In  what  manner  then  could  x  imothy  i 
have  known  ^^  from  a  child"  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  had  he  not 
been  bom,  on  one  side  or  on  both,  of  Jewish  parenti^e? 
Perhaps  he  was  not  less  likely  to  be  carefully  instructed  in 
them,  for  that  his  mother  alone  professed  that  religion. 
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No.  IV. 

Chap,  ii,  22,  <<  Flee  also you/A^ lusts:  but  follow  righteous- 
nessy  feith,  charity,  peace,  vnm  tbcm  that  call  on  the  Lord 
mxt  of  a  puie  heart." 

*^Flee  also  yotU/ffid  lusts.**  The  suitableness  of  this  pre-- 
pq>t  to  the  age  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  is 
gwiered  from  I  Tim.  chap,  iv,  12 :  ^^  Let  no  man  despise  thy 
youth."  Nor  do  I  deem  tne  less  of  this  coincidence,  because 
die  propriety  resides  in  a  single  ^ithet;  or  because  this  one 
pteoept  is  jmned  with,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  others,  not 
more  applicable  to  Timothy  than  to  any  ordinary  convert.  It 
m  in  tbe^  transiait  and  cursory  allusions  that  the  argument 
is  best  founded.  When  a  writer  dwells  and  rests  upon  a  point 
in  which  some  coincidence  is  discerned,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  himself  had  not  fEibricated  the  conformity,  and  was 
ivouring  to  display  and  set  it  off.  But  when  die  refer* 
is  contained  in  a  single  word,  unobserved  perhaps  by  most 
raBiden,  the  writer  passing  on  to  other  subjects,  as  unconscious 
diat  he  had  hit  upon  a  correspondency,  or  unsolicitous  whether 
it  were  remarked  or  not,  we  may  be  pretty  well  assured  that 
DO  fraud  was  exercised,  no  imposition  mtended. 

No.  V. 

Chap,  iii,  10,  11,  ^^  But  thou  hast  fully  known  my  doctrine, 
DSanner  of  life,  purpose,  faith,  long-suffering,  charity,  patience, 
persecutions,  afflictions,  which  came  unto  me  at  Antioch^  at 
Hconiumt  at  Lystra;  what  persecutions  I  endured;  but  out  of 
tliem  all  the  Lord  delivered  me.*' 

The  Antioch  here  mentioned  was  not  Antioch  the  capital 
of  Syria,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas  resided  ^^  a  long  time;" 
but  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  to  which  place  Paul  and  Barnabas 
came  in  their  first  Apostolic  progress,  and  where  Paul  deliver- 
ed «  memorable  discourse,  wnich  is  preserved  in  the  thirteenth 
elttpterof  the  Acts.  At  this  Antioch  the  history  relates,  that 
the  *^  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and  honoiurable  women,  and 
kbe  diief  men  of  the  city,  and  raised  persecution  against  Paul 
mud  Barnabas^  and  expelled  them  out  of  their  coasts.  But 
they  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them,  and  came 
Lato  Ictmium  .  .  .  And  it  came  to  pass  in  Iconium,  that  they 
frent  both  together  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  so 
ipak«,  that  a  great  multitude,  botn  of  the  Jews  and  also  of 
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the  Greeks,  believed;  but  the  unbelieving  Jews  stim-d  19 
the  OeiilileH,  ami  made  tlieir  minds  evil-tSected  again$l  lb 
brethren.  Long  time  therefore  abode  they  speaking  boliIljB 
the  Lord,  which  gave  testimony  unto  the  word  of  nis  grM. 
and  granted  »ig»s  and  ivonders  to  be  done  by  tlteir  liaoif- 
But  the  multitude  of  the  city  was  divided ;  and  part  held  "M 
the  Jews,  and  part  with  the  Apostles.  And  wlien  there  tw 
an  assault  made  both  of  the  Gentiles  and  also  of  the  JeiR, 
with  their  rulers,  to  vse  them  despitefiiUy  and  to  stone  rtm, 
they  were  aware  of  it,  and  fled  unto  Lyetra  and  De^be^  citJB 
of  Lycaonia,  and  unto  the  region  that  lielh  round  about.  3»J 
there  they  preached  the  Gospel  ....  And  there  came  thitlitf 
certain  Jews  from  Antioch  and  Iconium,  who  persuaded  tie 
people,  and  having  stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out  of  the  dtj, 
Buppo^ng  he  had  been  dead.  Howbeit,  as  the  disciples  sKwd 
round  about  liim,  he  rose  up  and  came  out  of  the  city;  aaJ 
the  next  day  he  departed  with  Hamabas  to  Derbe:  and  when 
they  had  preached  the  Gospel  to  that  city,  and  had  taught 
many,  tJicy  returned  again  to  Lystra,  and  to  Iconium.  and 
to  Antioch."  This  account  comprises  the  period  to  which  tfif 
allusion  in  the  Epistle  is  to  be  referred.  We  have  so  fer 
therefore  a  conformity  between  the  history  and  the  Epistle, 
that  St  Paul  is  asserted  in  the  history  to  have  suffered  persecu- 
tions in  the  three  cities,  his  persecutions  at  whii-h  are  apiieaW 
to  in  the  ICjiistlu;  jind  not  oidy  so,  but  to  have  suffertil  th<?s<' 
persecutions,  both  in  immediate  succession,  and  in  tlie  order  ii) 
which  the  cities  are  mentioned  in  the  Epistle.  The  confor 
mity  also  extends  to  another  circumstance.  In  the  Afiostolic 
history  Lystra  and  Derbe  are  commonly  mentioned  together: 
in  the  quotation  from  the  Epistle,  Lystra  is  mentioned,  and  not 
Derbe.  And  the  distinction  will  appear  on  this  occasion  to  be 
accurate;  for  St  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  persecutions: 
and  although  he  underwent  grievous  persecutions  in  each  of 
tiie  three  cities  through  which  he  passed  to  Derbe,  at  Derbe 
itself  he  met  with  none:  "  The  next  day  he  departed,"  says 
the  historian,  "  to  Derbe;  and  when  they  had  preached  tne 
Gospel  to  that  city,  and  had  taught  many,  they  returned  again 
to  Lystra."  The  Epistle,  therefore,  in  the  names  of  the  ci- 
ties, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated,  and  in  the 
place  at  which  the  enumeration  stops,  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  history. 

But  a  second  question  remains,  namely,  how  these  perse- 
cutions were  "  known"  to  'Hmothy,  or  why  the  Apostle  should 
recall  these  in  particular  to  his  remembrance,  rather  than  many 
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Other  persecutions  with  which  his  ministry  had  been  attended. 
When  some  time,  probably  three  years  afterwards  (vide  Pear- 
son's Annates  Paulinas),  St  Paul  made  a  second  journey 
through  the  same  countiy,  ^4n  order  to  go  again  and  visit  the 
brethren  in  every  city  where  he  had  preached  the  word  of  the 
Liord/'  we  read,  Acts,  chap,  xvi,  1,  that  ^^when  he  came  to 
Derbe  and  Lystra,  behold  a  certain  disciple  was  there  named 
llmotheus."  One  or  other,  therefore,  of  these  cities  was  the 
place  of  Timothy's  abode.  We  read,  moreover,  that  he  was 
well  reported  of  by  the  brethren  that  were  at  Lystra  and 
Iconium ;  so  that  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  these 
j^aces.  Also  again,  when  Paul  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra, 
Tnmothy  was  already  a  disciple:  *' Behold  a  certain  disciple 
was  there  named  Timotheus. '  He  must  therefore  have  been 
converted  be/ore.  But  since  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Epis- 
tle, that  Timothy  was  converted  by  St  Paul  himself,  that  he 
was  **  his  own  son  in  the  faith ;"  it  follows  that  he  must  have 
been  converted  by  him  upon  his  former  journey  into  those 
parts;  which  was  the  very  time  when  the  Apostle  underwent 
the  persecutions  referred  to  in  the  Epistle.  Upon  the  whole, 
tben,  persecutions  at  the  several  cities  named  in  the  Epistle 
9Ste  expressly  recorded  in  the  Acts :  and  Timothy's  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  St  Paul's  history,  which  knowledge  is  appealed 
to  in  the  Epistle,  is  feirly  deduced  from  the  place  of  his  abode, 
and  the  time  of  his  conversion.  It  may  farther  be  observed, 
that  it  is  probable  from  this  account,  that  St  Paul  was  in  the 
midst  of  those  persecutions  when  Timothy  became  known  to 
him.  No  wonder  then  that  the  Apostle,  though  in  a  letter 
written  long  afterwards,  should  remind  his  favourite  convert 
of  those  scenes  of  affliction  and  distress  under  which  they  first 
met. 

Although  this  coincidence,  as  to  the  names  of  the  cities,  be 
more  specific  and  direct  than  many  which  we  have  pointed 
oat,  yet  I  apprehend  there  is  no  just  reason  for  thinking  it  to 
be  artificial;  for  had  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  sought  a  coin- 
cidence with  the  history  upon  this  head,  and  searched  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  for  the  purpose,  I  conceive  he  would  have  sent 
IIS  at  once  to  Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  where  Paul  suffered 
persecution,  and  where,  from  what  is  stated,  it  may  easily  be 
gathered  that  Timothy  accompanied  him,  rather  than  have 
appealed  to  persecutions  as  known  to  Timothy,  in  the  account 
<x  which  persecutions  Timothy's  presence  is  not  mentioned; 
it  not  being  till  after  one  entire  chapter,  and  in  the  history  of 
a  journey  three  years  future  to  this,  that  Timothy's  name  oc- 
curs in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  the  first  time. 


CHAPTER    XIIl, 

THE  EPISTLE  TO 

No.  I. 

A  VERY  characteristic  circumstance  in  tliis  Epistle  is  the  q» 
tation  from  Eptmenidea,  chap,  i,  12: — "  One  of  tfaemselnii 
eveu  a  prophet  of  their  own,  s6id.  The  Cretans  are  alwa]r( 
liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies." 

I  call  this  quotation  characteristic,  because  no  writer  in  tie 
New  Testament,  except  St  Paul,  appealed  to  heathen  tesd- 
mony;  and  because  St  Paul  repeatedly  did  so.  In  his  cele- 
brated speech  at  Athens,  preserved  in  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  the  Acts,  he  tells  his  audience,  that  '*  in  God  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poeCi 
have  sold,  For  we  are  also  his  offspring." 

The  reader  will  perceive  much  similarity  of  manner  in  these 
two  passages.  The  reference  in  the  speech  is  to  a  heathen  poet : 
it  is  the  same  in  the  Epistle.  In  the  speech,  the  Apostle  ui^ 
his  hearers  with  the  authority  of  a  poet  of  their  own :  in  the 
Epistle,  he  avails  himself  of  the  same  advantage.  Yet  there 
is  a  variation,  which  shows  that  the  hint  of  inserting  a  quota- 
tion in  the  Epistle  was  not,  as  it  may  be  expected,  Ijorrowed 
from  seeing  the  like  practice  attributed  to  St  Paul  in  the  his- 
tory; and  it  is  this,  that  in  the  Kpistle  the  author  cited  is 
called  a  prophet,  "  one  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their 
own."  Whatever  might  be  the  reason  for  calling  Epimenides 
a  prophet;  whether  the  names  of  poet  and  prophet  were  occa- 
Monally  convertible;  whether  Epimenides  in  particular  had  ob- 
tained that  title,  as  Grotius  seems  to  have  proved;  or  whether 
the  appellation  was  given  to  him,  in  this  instance,  as  having 
delivered  a  description  of  the  Cretan  character,  which  the  fu- 
ture state  of  morals  among  them  verified :  whatever  was  the 
reason  (and  any  of  these  reasons  will  aceoimt  for  the  variation, 
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supposing  St  Paul  to  have  been  the  author),  one  point  is  plain, 
namely,  if  the  Epistle  had  been  forged,  and  the  author  had  in- 
serted a  quotation  in  it  merely  jErom  having  seen  an  example 
jof  the  same  kind  in  a  speech  ascribed  to  St  Paul,  he  would 
so  far  have  imitated  his  original  as  to  have  introduced  bis  quo- 
tation in  the  same  manner;  that  is,  be  would  have  given  to 
Epimenides  the  title  which  he  saw  there  g^ven  to  Aratus. 
The  other  side  of  the  alternative  is,  that  the  histoid  took  the 
hint  firom  the  Epistle.  But  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  had  not  the  Epistle  to  Titus  before  him,  at  least  that 
Jie  did  not  use  it  as  one  of  the  documents  or  materials  of  his 
oumrative,  is  rendered  nearly  certain  by  the  observation,  that 
Aie  name  of  Titus  does  not  once  occur  in  his  book. 

It  is  well  known,  and  was  remarked  by  St  Jerome,  that  the 
apopbth^pod  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Corinthians,  **  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  is  an  Iambic  of  Me- 
nander's: — 

^$u^urt9  1^  XC^*  ^f^^***  tunuti, 

H^re  we  have  another  unaffected  instance  of  the  same  turn 
and  halnt  of  composition.  Probably  there  are  some  hitherto 
ttimoticed;  and  more,  which  the  loss  of  the  original  authors 
li^idefs  impossible  to  be  now  ascertained. 

No.  II. 

TuBRB  exists  a  visible  affinity  between  the  Epistle  to  Htus 
aftd  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Both  letters  were  ad- 
dnesaed  to  persons  left  by  the  writer  to  preside  in  their  respec- 
tive churches  during  his  absence.  Both  letters  are  principally 
oocu[Hed  in  describing  the  qualifications  to  be  sought  for,  in 
tbofMS  whom  they  should  appoint  to  offices  in  the  church;  and 
the  ingredients  of  this  description  are  in  both  letters  nearly 
the  same.  Timothy  and  Titus  are  likewise  cautioned  against 
the  same  prevailing  corruptions,  and,  in  particular,  against  the 
same  misdirection  of  their  cares  and  studies.  This  affinity 
<4>tains,  not  only  in  the  subject  of  the  letters,  t^hich,  from  the 
spBularity  of  situation  in  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, might  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  alike,  but  extends, 
in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  to  the  phrases  and  expressions. 
The  writer  accosts  his  two  ^ends  with  the  same  salutation, 
apid  passes  on  to  the  business  of  his  letter  by  the  same  transir 

tion. 

*'  Unto  Timothy,  my  own  son  in  thejuith:  Grace,  mercy, 
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and  peace,  from  God  our  Fatlier,  and  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
jis  I  besouffht  thee  to  abide  still  at  Epkeatu,  what  I  ivmt  iiJu 
Macedonia"  &c.  1  Tim.  ch.  i,  2,  3. 

"  To  Titus,  mine  own  son  after  Che  contnum  faith:  Grao) 
mercy,  and  peace,  from  God  the  Father,  and  the  I.onl  JesB 
Christ  our  Saviour.  For  this  cause  left  I  tAee  in  Crett.' 
Titua,  ch.  i,  4,  5. 

If  Timothy  was  not  to  "  ijive  heed  to  fables  and  endlot 
genealogies,  which  minister  questions,"  1  Tim,  ch.  i,  4;  Titai 
also  was  to  avoid  foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and  coo- 
tentioDS,"  ch.  iii,  9 ;  and  was  to  "  rehuke  them  sharply,  ml 
giving  heed  to  Jewish  fables,"  ch.  i,  14.  If  Timothy  wm  to 
be  a  pattern  (tvx«(),  1  Tim.  ch.  iv,  12;  so  was  Titus,  ch.  ii,  "■ 
If  Timothy  was  to  •'  let  no  man  despise  his  youth,"  1  Tim.  du 
iv,  12;  Titus  also  was  to  "  let  no  man  despise  him,"  ch.  ii,  IS. 
This  verbal  consent  is  also  observable  in  some  very  peculiar 
expressions,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  particular  character 
of  Timothy  or  Titus. 

Ihe  phrase,  "  it  is  a  faithful  saying"  (rtnn  •  *-ty*i),  made 
use  of  to  preface  some  sentence  upon  which  the  writer  lays  & 
more  than  ordinary  stress,  occurs  three  times  in  the  First  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy,  once  in  the  Second,  and  once  in  the  Epistle 
before  us,  and  in  no  other  part  of  St  Paul's  writings;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  these  three  Epistles  were  probably  all  written 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life;  and  lli;it  rliey  arc  the  only 
Epistles  which  were  written  after  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Home. 

The  same  observation  belongs  to  another  singularity  of  ex- 
pression, and  that  is  in  the  epithet  *'  sound"  (vyuuwr),  as  a^ 
plied  to  words  or  doctrine.  It  is  thus  used,  twice  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  twice  in  the  Second,  and  three  times  in 
the  Epistle  to  Titus,  be^dc  two  cognate  expressions,  liywiMHw 
TK  trim  (^sound  in  the  faith),  and  >»y»"  iyn  {sound  speech) ;  and 
it  is  found,  in  the  same  sense,  in  no  other  part  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  phrase,  "  God  our  Saviour,"  stands  in  nearly  the  same 
predicament.  It  is  repeated  three  times  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  as  many  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  and  in  no  other 
book  of  the  New  Testament  occurs  at  all,  e.icept  once  in  the 
Epistle  of  Jude. 

Similar  terms,  intermixed  indeed  with  others,  are  employed 
in  the  two  Epistles,  in  enumerating  the  qualificjitions  required 
in  those  who  should  be  advanced  to  stations  of  authority  in  the 
church. 
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^'  A  bishop  must  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  yU 
^ant,  sober  J  of  good  beharioar,  ffiven  to  hospitality,  apt  to 
teach,  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  greedy  offiWiy  lucre; 
but  patient,  not  a  brawler,  not  ooretous;  one  that  ruleth  well 
his  own  house,  haying  his  diildren  in  subjection  with  all  gra- 
vity."*—1  Tim.  chTui,  2^4. 

*^  If  any  be  blameless,  the  husband  ofonewife,  having  fEUth- 
fiil  children,  not  accused  of  riot,  or  unruly.  For  a  bishop  must 
be  blameless,  as  the  steward  of  God;  not  self-willed,  not  soon 
angry,  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  given  tojilthy  lucre; 
but  a  lover  o/hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men,  sob^,  just,  holy, 
teiiEuperate*'%^ljtus,  diap.  i,  6-^. 

The  most  natural  account  which  can  be  given  of  these  re- 
semblances, is  to  suppose  that  the  two  Eputles  were  written 
nearly  at  the  same  tmie,  and  whilst  the  same  ideas  and  phrases 
dwelt  in  the  writer's  mind.  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  whether 
the  notes  of  time,  estant  in  the  two  Epistles,  in  any  manner 
&vour  this  supposition. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  necessary  to  refer  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy  to  a  date  subsequent  to  Paul's  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  because  there  was  no  journey  into  Macedonia 
E*f»  to  that  event,  which  accorded  with  the  circumstance  of 
ving  "  Timothy  behind  at  Ephesus."  The  journey  of  St 
Panl  m>m  Crete,  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  before  us,  and  in 
which  Titus  ^^  was  left  in  Crete  to  set  m  order  the  things  that 
were  wanting,"  must,  in  like  manner,  be  carried  to  the  period 
which  intenrened  between  his  first  and  second  imprisonment. 
For  the  history,  which  reaches,  we  know,  to  the  time  of  St 
Paul's  first  imprisonment,  contains  no  account  of  his  going  to 
Crete,  except  upon  his  voyage  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome;  and  that 
this  could  not  be  the  occasion  referred  to  in  our  Epistle  is  evi- 
dent firom  hence,  that  when  St  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle,  he 
appears  to  have  been  at  liberty;  whereas,  after  that  voyage, 
he  continued  for  two  years  in  confinement.  Again,  it  is  agreed 
that  St  Paul  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  firom  Mace- 
donia: *^  As  I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I 

*  ''  Afi  vv  TAv  txtaic$9'»f  tinwtXnirff  U9m,  fuuf  yvftun^  mfi^m,  n^aXuf^ 
r#^^*f«,  jfiTfAUVy  ^iAo(if*f^  }«}«»T<»oy,  f*^.  wmfUfM,  fui  irXvirnv,  ^  lei^. 

"t  "  £i  rti  trrtt  uHyxXnTfj  ftutf  yvtmx^  *^i  rvctm  txi"*  ^t^^^t  M  if 
umrvy^uf  mrmrtu^y  4  ttwwvraxrtt.  Am  yu^  r«y  iviovoitm  «vfyitA4ro»  uvm^ 
«#f  Om«  9tiun»fiu9,  fin  Mv^tin,  ftn  •(yiA**^  fin  xM^tff,  fin  9?itpimf,  f*n  mv^ 
;^^«H()4*  mXXM  ^iA«{ir«y,  ^iXmymSmf,  vm^^int,  ^ommm,  frMf,  •yx^Mm." 
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went  ((NT  came^  into  Macedonia."  And  that  he  was  in  deie 
parts,  t.  e.  in  tnis  peninsula,  when  he  wrote  the  Efnstle  to  Tt 
tus,  is  rendered  probable  by  his  directing  Titus  to  come  to  Ub 
to  Nicopolis:  "  When  I  sball  send  Artemas  unto  thee,  or  Ty^ 
ducus,  be  diligent  (make  haste)  to  come  unto  me  to  Nioopoiii: 
for  I  have  determined  there  to  winter  (ch.  iii,  12).  The  iimnI 
noted  city  of  that  name  was  in  Epims,  near  to  Actiom.  And 
I  tbink  the  form  of  speaking,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  cms, 
renders  it  probable  that  the  writer  was  at  Nioopdjs,  or  in  Ae 
neighbourhood  thereof,  when  he  dictated  this  directioa  to  Tltok 
,  Upon  the  whole,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  Si 
Paul,  after  his  liberation  at  Rome,  sailed  into  Asia,  taking 
CIrete  in  his  way;  that  from  Asia,  and  from  Ephesnsy  the  ca- 
pital of  that  country,  he  proceeded  into  Macedonia,  and  crms- 
ang  the  peninsula  in  his  progress,  came  into  the  neighbouiliood 
of  r^icopolis;  we  have  a  route  which  falls  in  with  every  dung. 
It  executes  the  intention  expressed  by  the  Apostle  of  visitiiig 
Colosse  and  Philippi  as  soon  as  he  should  be  set  at  liberty  at 
Rome.  It  allows  him  to  leave  "  Titus  at  Crete,"  and  "  Ti- 
mothy at  Ephesus,  as  he  went  into  Macedonia;"  and  to  write 
to  both  not  long  aftier  from  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  and  pro- 
bably the  neighbourhood  of  Nicopolis:  thus  bringing  toge- 
ther the  dates  of  these  two  letters,  and  thereby  accounting  m 
that  affinity  between  them,  both  in  subject  and  language,  wnkh 
our  remarks  have  pointed  out.  I  confess  that  the  journey 
which  we  have  thus  traced  out  for  St  Paul,  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure hypothetic :  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  it  is  a  species 
of  consistency,  which  seldom  belongs  to  falsehood,  to  admit  of 
an  hypothesis,  which  includes  a  great  number  of  independent 
circumstances  without  contradiction. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  BPISTLB  TO  PHILEMON. 

No.  I. 

The  singular  correspondency  between  this  fifHStle  and  that  to 
the  ColoBsians  has  been  remarked  already.    Poi  assertion  in  the 
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Epistle  to  the  Colosuans,  viz.  that  Onesimus  was  one  of  them,^ 
18  verified,  not  by  anymention  of  Colosse,  any  the  most  db- 
tant  mtimation  concermng  the  place  of  Philemon's  abode,  but 
singly  by  stating  Onesimus  to  oe  Philemon's  servant,  and  by 
jmning  in  the  salutation  Philemon  with  Archippus;  for  this 
Archippus,  when  we  go  back  to  the  Epistle  to  the.  Colossians, 
appears  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  that  city,  and,  as  it  should 
'seem,  to  have  held  an  office  of  authority  in  that  church.  The 
oase  stands  thus.  Take  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  alone, 
and  no  circumstance  is  discoverable  which  makes  out  the  as- 
sertion, that  Onesimus  was  *'  one  of  them."  Take  the  Epis- 
tle to  Philemon  alone,  and  nothing  at  all  appears  concemmff 
the  {dace  to  which  Philemon  or  his  servant  Onesimus  belonged. 
For  any  thing  that  is  said  in  the  Epistle,  Philemon  might  mive 
been  a  Thessalonian,  a  Philippian,  or  an  Ephesian,  as  well  as 
a  Colossian.  Put  the  two  Epistles  together,  and  the  matter 
is  clear.  The  reader  perceives  n  jtmction  of  circumstances, 
which  ascertains  the  conclusion  at  once.  Now,  all  that  is  ne- 
eessary  to  be  added  in  this  place  is,  that  this  correspondency 
evinces  the  genuineness  of  one  Epistle,  as  well  as  of  the  other. 
It  is  like  comparing  the  two  parts  of  a  cloven  tally.  Coinci- 
dence {»oves  the  authenticity  of  both. 

No.  II. 

And  diis  coincidence  is  perfect;  not  only  in  the  main  article 
of  showing,  by  implication,  Onesimus  to  be  a  Colossian,  but 
in  many  dependent  circumstances. 

1.  *^  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus,  whom  /  have 
sent  again" — ver.  10-12).  It  appears  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  that,  in  truth,  Onesimus  was  sent  at  that  time  to 
Colosse:  "  All  my  state  shall  Tychicus  declare,  whom  I  have 
sent  unto  you  for  the  same  purpose,  tvith  Onesimus^  a  faithful 
and  beloved  brother." — Colos.  ch.  iv,  7-9. 

2.  "  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus,  whom  I  have  be- 
gotten  in  my  bonds'* — (ver.  10).  It  appears  from  the  preced- 
ing quotation,  that  Onesimus  was  with  St  Paul  when  he  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians;  and  that  he  wrote  that  Epistle 
in  imprisonment  is  evident  from  his  declaration  in  the  fourth 
chapter  and  tliird  verse:  "  Praying  also  for  us,  that  God  would 
open  unto  us  a  door  of  utterance,  to  speak  the  mystery  of 
Christ,  for  which  I  am  also  in  bonds,'* 

3.  St  Paul  bids  Philemon  prepare  for  him  a  lodging:  "For 
I  trust,"  says  he,  "  that  through  your  prayers  I  shall  be  given 
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tinlo  you."     Thia  agrees  with  thp  expectation  of  speedy  deli- 
verance, which  he  expressed  in  another  Epiatle  written  dirring 
the   same  imprisonment:    "  Him  (Timothy)   I  hope  to  s«n  J 
presently,  so  soon  as  1  shall  aee  how  it  will  go  with  me:  ^Xl 
trmt  in  the  Lord  that  I  also  mtfseff  shall  come  shortly.'—  I 
Phil.  ch.  u,  23,  24.  f 

4.  As  the  tetter  to  Philemon,  and  that  to  the  Colossiaot,  j 
were  written  at  the  same  time,  and  sent  by  the  same  mesBeiigeii  I 
the  one  to  a  particular  inhabitant,  the  other  la  the  church  flf 
Colosse,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  same  or  nearly  the  wuDe 
persons  would  be  about  St  Paul,  and  join  with  him,  as  wa»  the 
practice,  in  the  salutations  of  the  Epistle.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  names  of  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  Epaphras,  Luke,  and  De- 
mas,  in  both  Epistles.  'Hmotliy,  who  is  joined  with  St  Paul 
in  the  superscription  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colosdans,  is  joined 
with  him  in  this.  Tychicus  did  not  sajute  Philemon,  because 
he  accompanied  the  Epistle  to  Colosse,  and  would  undoubtedly 
there  see  nim.  Yet  the  reader  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  wiU 
remark  one  considerable  diversity  in  the  catalt^e  of  salutit^ 
friends,  and  which  shows  that  the  catalogue  was  not  copied 
Irom  that  to  the  Colossians.  In  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Colossiaoa, 
Aristarclius  is  called  by  St  Paul,  his  fellow-prisoner,  Colos. 
chap,  iv,  10;  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  Aristarchus  is  mei^ 
tioned  mthout  any  addition,  and  the  title  of  fL'llow-prisoner  is 
given  to  Epaphras.* 

And  let  it  also  be  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  close 
and  circumstantial  agreement  between  the  two  Epistles,  this  is 
not  the  case  of  an  opening  left  in  a  genuine  writing,  which  an 
impostor  is  induced  to  till  up;  nor  of  a  reference  to  some  writ- 
ing not  extant,  which  sets  a  sophist  at  work  to  supply  the 
loss,  in  like  manner  as,  because  St  Paul  was  supposed  ^Colos. 
chap,  iv,  16)  to  allude  to  an  Epistle  written  by  him  to  the 
Laodiceans,  some  person  has  from  thence  taken  the  hint  of 
uttering  a  forgery  under  that  title.  The  present,  I  say,  is  not 
that  case ;  for  Philemon's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians;  Onesimus's  servile  condition  is  no  where 
hinted  at,  any  more  than  his  crime,  his  flight,  or  the  place  or 
time  of  his  conversion.     The  story,  therefore,  of  the  Epistle, 

'  Dr  Benson  obsprves,  and  pcrliaps  irulj,  tliat  the  appi'H.nion  of  fel- 
low.prisoner,  as  applied  by  St  Paul  to  Epapliras,  did  not  iniply  that  they 
were  imprisoned  together  at  the  time;  any  more  tlian  yoiir  callinp  a  persoD 
your  fellow-trnvetliT  imports  that  you  are  then  upon  your  travels.  If  he 
dad,  upon  any  former  occasion,  travelled  with  you,  you.niijjht  afterwanls 
sjicak  of  him  under  that  title.    It  is  just  so  with  the  term  fellow -prisoner. 
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f  it  be  a  fiction,  is  a  fiction  to  which  the  author  cQuld  not  have 
)een  guided  by  any  thing  he  had  read  in  St  Paul's  genuine 
vritings. 

No.  III. 

Veil.  4,  5,  '*  I  thank  my  God,  making  mention  of  thee  al- 
irays  in  my  prayers,  hearing  of  thy  love  and  £uth,  which  thou 
last  toward  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  toward  all  saints/' 

*^  Hearing  of  thy  love  andjmth''  This  is  the  form  of  speech 
v^hich  St  Paid  was  wont  to  use  towards  those  churches  which 
le  had  not  seen,  or  then  visited:  see  Rom.  chap,  i,  8;  Ephes. 
hap.  i,  15;  Col.  chap,  i,  3,  4.  Toward  those  churches  and 
lersons,  with  whom  he  was  previously  acquainted,  he  employed 
L  different  phrase;  as,  ^*I  tnank  my  God  always  on  your  be- 
lalf,"  (1  Cor.  chap,  i,  4;  2  Thess.  chap,  i,  3);  or,  "upon  every 
emembrance  of  you,")  Phil.  chap,  i,  3;  I  Thess.  chap,  i,  2,  3; 
^Tim.  chap,  i,  3);  and  never  speaks  of  hearing  of  them.  Yet 
\  think  it  must  be  concluded,  from  the  nineteenth  verse  of  this 
S^MStle,  that  Philemon  had  been  converted  by  St  Paul  himself: 
'  Albeit,  I  do  not  say  to  thee  how  thou  owest  unto  me  even 
hine  own  self  besides."  Here  then  is  a  peculiarity.  Let  us 
ncraire  whether  the  Epistle  supplies  any  circumstance  which 
nil  account  for  it.  We  have  seen  that  it  may  be  made  out, 
lot  from  the  Epistle  itself,  but  from  a  comparison  of  the  Epis- 
le  with  that  to  the  Colossians,  that  Philemon  was  an  inhabi- 
■nt  of  Colosse:  and  it  farther  appears,  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
>(do^sians,  that  St  Paul  had  never  been  in  that  city:  *^  I 
Toold  that  ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I  have  for  you,  and  for 
hem  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face 
D  the  flesh,"  Col.  ch.  ii,  1.  Although,  therefore,  St  Paul  had 
iDnnerly  met  with  Philemon  at  some  other  place,  and  had  been 
he  immediate  instrument  of  his  conversion,  yet  Philemon's 
iuth  and  conduct  afterwards,  inasmuch  as  he  lived  in  a  city 
vfaich  St  Paul  had  never  yisited,  could  only  be  known  to  him 
>y  fame  and  reputation. 

No.  IV. 

The  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  this  Epistle  have  long  been 
idmired :  "  Though  I  might  be  much  bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin 
hee  that  which  is  convenient,  yet  for  love's  sake  I  rather  be^ 
eech  thee,  being  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also 
L  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ;  I  beseech  thee  tor  my  son  Onesi- 
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mus,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds."  There  is  somethiog 
certainly  very  melting  and  persuasive  in  this,  and  every  part 
of  the  Epistle.  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  the  character  of  St  Faul 
prevails  m  it  throughout.  The  warm,  affectionate,  authorita- 
tive teacher,  is  interceding  with  an  absent  friend  for  a  beloved 
convert.  He  urges  his  suit  with  an  earnestness,  befitting,  per- 
haps, not  so  mudi  the  occasion,  as  the  ardour  and  sensibililj 
of  nis  own  mind.  Here  also,  as  every  where,  he  shows  himaeif 
conscious  of  the  weight  and  dignity  of  his  mission ;  nor  does  he 
suffer  Philemon  for  a  moment  to  loreet  it :  ^^  I  might  be  much 
bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that  which  is  convenient."  He 
is  careful  also  to  rec^,  though  obliquely,  to  Philemon's  me- 
mory, the  sacred  obligation  under  which  he  had  laid  him,  by 
bringing  to  him  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Chsist :  ^^  I  do  not 
say  to  thee  how  thou  owest  to  me  even  thine  own  self  bestdes." 
Without  laying  aside,  therefore,  the  apostolic  character,  oar 
author  softens  the  imperative  style  of  his  address,  by  miziiig 
with  it  every  sentiment  and  consideration  that  could  move  the 
heart  of  his  correspondent.  Aged  and  in  prison,  he  is  content 
to  supplicate  and  entreat.  Onesimus  was  rendered  dear  tohiii 
by  his  conversion,  and  his  services:  the  child  of  his  affiicCioii, 
and  ^^ministering  unto  him  in  the  bonds  of  the  GospeL"  Tliis 
ought  to  recommend  him,  whatever  had  been  his  feult,  to 
Philemon's  forgiveness:  "Receive  him  as  myself,  as  my  own 
bowels."  Every  thing,  however,  should  be  voluntary.  St 
Paul  was  determined  tnat  Philemon's  compliance  should  flow 
from  his  own  bounty:  "  Without  thy  mind  would  I  do  nothing, 
that  thy  benefit  should  not  be  as  it  were  of  necessity,  but  wil- 
lingly ;"  trusting  nevertheless  to  his  gratitude  and  attachment 
for  tne  performance  of  all  that  he  requested,  and  for  more: 
"  Having  confidence  in  thy  obedience,  I  wrote  unto  thee, 
knowing  that  thou  wilt  also  do  more  than  I  say." 

St  Paul's  discourse  at  Miletus;  his  speech  before  Amgpa; 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  hath  been  remarked  {No. 
VIII.);  that  to  the  Galatians,  chap,  iv,  11-20;  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  chap,  i,  29,  chap,  ii,  2;  the  Second  to  the  CorinthianS) 
chap,  vi,  1-13;  and  indeed  some  part  or  other  of  almost  every 
Epistle,  exhibit  examples  of  a  similar  application  to  the  fed- 
ings  and  affections  of  the  persons  whom  he  addresses.  And  it 
is  observable,  that  these  pathetic  effusions,  drawn  for  the  most 
part  from  his  own  sufferings  and  situation,  usually  precede  a 
command,  soften  a  rebuke,  or  mitigate  the  harshness  of  some 
disagreeable  truth. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THB  SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  EPISTLES. 

Six  of  these  subscriptions  are  false  or  improbable;  that  is,  they 
are  either  absolutely  contradicted  by  the  contents  of  the  Epis« 
tie,  or  are  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  them. 

I.  The  subscription  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
states  that  it  was  written  from  Philippi,  notwithstanding  that, 
in  the  sixteenth  chapter  and  eighth  verse  of  the  Episue,  St 
Paul  informs  the  Corinthians  that  he  will  ^^  tarry  at  Ephesus 
until  Pentecost;"  and  notwithstanding  that  he  begins  the  salu- 
tations in  the  Epistle  by  telling  them  '^  the  churches  of  Asia 
salute  you;"  a  pretty  evident  indication  that  he  himself  was  in 
Asia  at  this  time. 

II.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  by  the  subscription 
dated  from  Rome;  yet,  in  the  Epistle  itself,  St  Paul  expresses 
his  surprise  *Hhat  they  were  so  soon  removing  from  him  that 
called  them;"  whereas  his  journey  to  Rome  was  ten  years 

r«terior  to  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians.  And  what, 
think,  is  more  conclusive,  the  author,  though  speaking  of 
himself  in  this  more  than  any  other  Epistle,  does  not  once 
mention  his  bonds,  or  call  himself  a  prisoner;  which  he  had 
not  £adled  to  do  in  every  one  of  the  four  Epistles  written  from 
that  city,  and  during  that  imprisonment. 

III.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  written,  the 
subscription  tells  us,  from  Athens;  yet  the  Epistle  refers  ex- 
pressly to  the  coining  of  Timotheus  from  Thessalonica  (ch.  iii, 
d);  and  the  history  informs  us.  Acts  xviii,  5,  that  Timothy 
came  out  of  Macedonia  to  St  Paul  at  Corinth, 

lY.  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  dated,  and 
vrithout  any  discoverable  reason,  from  Athens  also.  If  it  be 
truly  the  Second;  if  it  refer,  as  it  appears  to  do  (chap,  ii,  2), 
to  tne  first,  and  the  first  was  written  from  Corinth,  tne  place 
must  be  erroneously  assigned,  for  the  history  does  not  allow  u* 
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to  suppose  that  St  Pi^ul,  after  he  had  reached  Corinth,  west 
back  to  Athens. 

V.  The  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  the  subscripdon  aaserts  t» 
have  been  sent  from  Laodicea;  yet  when  St  Paul  writes,  '*  I 
besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  w^wtfuwH  uf  HtnAmf 
(when  I  set  out  for  Macedonia), '  the  reader  is  naturally  led 
to  conclude  that  he  wrote  the  letter  upon  his  arrival  in  that 
country. 

VI.  The  Epistle  to  Titus  is  dated  from  Nieopolia  in  Mao^ 
donia,  whilst  no  city  of  that  name  is  known  to  have  existed  in 
that  province. 

The  use,  and  the  only  use,  which  I  make  of  these  obseivi- 
tions,  is  to  show  how  easily  errors  and  contradictions  steal  in 
where  the  writer  is  not  guided  by  original  knowledge.  There 
are  only  eleven  distinct  assignments  of  date  to  St  Pam's  Emstki 
(for  the  four  written  from  Home  may  be  considered  as  plainly 
cotemporary);  and  of  these,  six  seem  to  be  erroneous.  I  ii 
not  attribute  any  authority  to  these  subscripdons.  I  bdiere 
them  to  have  been  conjectures  founded  somedmes  upon  loose 
traditions,  but  more  generally  upon  a  consideradon  of  sonie 
particular  text,  without  sufficientiy  comparing  it  with  other 
parts  of  the  Epistle,  with  different  Epistles,  or  with  tlie  history. 
Suppose  then,  that  the  subscriptions  had  come  down  to  us  as 
autnentic  parts  of  the  Epistles,  there  would  have  been  more 
contrarieties  and  difficulties  arising  out  of  these  final  verses, 
than  from  all  the  rest  of  the  volume.  Yet,  if  the  Ejpisdes  had 
been  forged,  the  whole  must  have  been  made  up  of  the  same 
elements  as  those  of  which  the  subscriptions  are  composed,  viz. 
tradition,  conjecture,  and  inference;  and  it  would  have  remained 
to  be  accounted  for,  how,  whilst  so  many  errors  were  crowded 
into  the  concluding  clauses  of  the  letters,  so  much  conustency 
should  be  preserved  in  other  parts. 

The  same  reflection  arises  from  observing  the  overra^hts  and 
mistakes  which  learned  men  have  committed,  when  arguing  upon 
allusions  which  relate  to  time  and  place,  or  when  endeavourmg 
to  digest  scattered  circimistances  into  a  continued  story.  It  is 
indeed  the  same  case;  for  these  subscriptions  must  be  regarded 
as  ancient  scholia,  and  as  nothing  more.  Of  this  liabuity  to 
error  I  can  present  the  reader  with  a  notable  instance;  and 
which  I  bring  forward  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  to  which 
I  apply  the  erroneous  subscriptions.  Ludovicus  Capelliis,  b 
that  part  of  his  Historia  Apostolica  Ulustrata,  which  is  entitled 
De  Ordine  Epist.  Paul.,  writing  upon  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  triumphs  unmercifully  over  the  want  of  saga- 
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dty  in  Baronius,  who,  it  seems,  makes  St  Paul  write  his  Epis- 
tle to  Htus  from  Macedonia  upon  his  second  visit  into  that 
province;  whereas  it  appears  firom  the  history,  that  Titus,  in- 
stead of  being  at  Crete,  where  the  Epistle  places  him,  was  at 
that  time  sent  by  the  Apostle  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth. 
^^  Animadvertere  est,"  says  Cwellus,  *^  magnam  hominis  iUius 
tfCxiA^MP,  qui  vult  Tltum  a  Paulo  in  Cretam  abductum,  illicque 
relictum,  cum  indeNicopolim  navigaret,  quern  tamen  agnoscit  a 
Paulo  ex  Macedonia  missum  esse  Corinthum."  This  probably 
will  be  thought  a  detection  of  inconsistency  in  Baronius.  But 
what  is  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  in  due  same  chapter  in 
which  he  thus  indulges  his  contempt  of  Baronius'  judgment, 
Capellus  himself  falls  into  an  error  of  the  same  kind,  and  more 
gross  and  palpable  than  that  which  he  reproves.  For  he  be- 
gins the  chapter  by  stating  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
and  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  to  be  nearly  cotemporary; 
to  have  been  both  written  during  the  Apostle's  second  visit 
into  Macedonia;  and  that  a  doubt  subsisted  concerning  the 
immediate  priority  of  their  dates:  ^'  Posterior  ad  eosdem  Corin- 
thios  Epistola,  et  Prior  ad  Timotheum  certant  de  prioritate, 
et  sub  judice  lis  est;  utraque  autem  scripta  est  paulo  postquam 
Paulus  Epheso  discessisset,  adeoque  dum  Macedoniam  pera- 
flpraret,  sea  utra  tempore  prsecedat,  non  liquet."  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  two  Epistles  should 
have  been  written  either  nearly  together,  or  during  tne  same  jour- 
ney through  Macedonia;  for,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corintmans, 
Timothy  appears  to  have  been  tvith  St  Paul;  in  the  Epistle 
addressed  to  him,  to  have  been  left  behind  at  Ephesus,  and  not 
only  left  behind,  but  directed  to  continue  there,  till  St  Paul 
should  return  to  that  city.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  question  should  be  proposed  concerning  the 
priority  of  date  oi  the  two  Epistles ;  for,  when  St  Paul,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  opens  his  address  to  him  by  saying,  "  As 
I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus  when  I  went  into  Ma- 
cedonia," no  reader  can  doubt  but  that  he  here  refers  to  the 
last  interview  which  had  passed  between  them;  that  he  had 
not  seen  him  since:  whereas,  if  the  Epistle  be  posterior  to  that 
to  the  Corinthians,  yet  written  upon  the  same  visit  into  Mace- 
donia, this  could  not  be  true;  for  as  Timothy  was  along  with 
St  Paul  when  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  he  must,  upon  this 
Opposition,  have  passed  over  to  St  Paul  in  Macedonia,  a^iter 
he  had  been  left  by  him  at  Ephesus,  and  must  have  returned 
to  Ephesus  again  before  the  Epistle  was  written.  What  mis- 
led Ludovicus  Capellus  was  simplv  this — that  he  had  entirely 

2c 
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oveiiodked  Timodiy'i  name  in  the  superaeriptimi  of  the  ScqomI 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Which  oveniffkt  i^pean  not  on- 
ly in  the  quotation  which  we  have  given,  but  firami  Ue  telfar 
OB,  as  he  does,  that  lunothy  came  firom  Eipheaas  to  St  Vm 
at  Corinik,  whereas  the  superscription  proves  Aat  lunothy 
was  already  widi  St  Paul  when  he  wrote  to  the  ConntUam 
from  Macedonia. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

In  the  outset  of  this  inquirV)  the  reader  was  directed  to 

sider  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  thirteen  Efnstles  of  St 
Paul,  as  certain  ancient  manuscripts  lately  discovered  in  the 
closet  of  some  celebrated  library.  We  have  adhered  to  this 
view  of  the  subject.  External  evidence  of  every  kind  has  been 
removed  out  of  si^ht;  and  our  endeavours  have  he&n  employed 
to  collect  the  indications  of  truth  and  authenticity,  which  ap- 
peared to  exist  in  the  writings  themselves,  and  to  result  from  a 
comparison  of  their  different  parts.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sary to  continue  this  supposition  longer.  The  testimony  which 
other  remains  of  cotemporary,  or  the  monuments  of  adjoining, 
ages  afford  to  the  reception,  notoriety,  and  public  eBtimadon 
(Ha  book,  form,  no  doubt,  the  first  proof  of  its  genuineness. 
And  in  no  books  whatever  is  this  proof  more  complete,  than  in 
those  at  present  under  our  consideration.  The  inquiries  of 
learned  men,  and,  above  all,  of  the  excellent  Lanuier,  who 
never  overstates  a  point  of  evidence,  and  whose  fidelity  in  cit- 
ing his  authorities  has  in  no  one  instance  been  impeached, 
have  established,  concenung  these  writings,  the  following  pro- 
positions:— 

I.  lliat  in  the  age  immediately  posterior  to  that  in  wUdi 
St  Paul  lived,  his  letters  were  publicly  read  and  acknow- 
ledged. 

Dome  of  them  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  almost  every 
Chi:istian  writer  that  followed,  by  Clement  of  Rome,  by  Her- 
nms,  by  Ignatius,  by  Polycarp,  disciples  or  cotemporaries  of 
the  Apostles;  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  the  churches  of  Gaul,  by 
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Irenaeus,  by  Athenagoras,  by  Theophilus,  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  by  Hermia$,  by  Tertullian,  who  occupied  tlie 
succeeding  a^e.  Now  wh^i  we  find  a  boqk  quoted  or  referred 
to  by  an  ancient  author,  we  are  entitled  to  cpnclude  that  it 
was  read  and  received  in  the  age  and  country  in  which  that 
author  lived.  And  this  conclusion  does  not,  in  any  de^ee, 
rest  upon  the  judgment  or  character  of  the  author  mafcing 
such  reference.  Proceeding  by  this  rule,  we  have,  concerning 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian^  in  particular,  within  forty 
vears  after  the  Epistle  was  written,  evidence,  not  only  of  itq 
being  extant  at  Corinth,  but  of  its  being  known  and  read  at 
Rome.  Clement,  bishpp  of  that  dtv,  writing  to  the  church 
of  Corinth,  uses  these  wprd^:  ^^  Take  into  your  hands  th^ 
Epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul  the  Apostle.  What  did  he  at  first 
write  unto  you  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel?  Verily  he 
did  by  the  opirit  admonish  you  concerning  himself  and  Ce- 
phas, and  Apollos,  because  that  even  then  you  did  fprm  par- 
ties."* This  was  written  at  a  time  when  probably  some  must 
luive  been  living  at  Corinth,  who  remembered  St  Paul's  mi- 
nistry there,  and  the  receipt  of  the  Epistle.  The  testimony 
19  still  more  valuable,  as  it  shows  that  the  Epistles  were  pre- 
served in  the  churches  to  which  they  were  sent,  and  that  wey 
were  spread  and  propagated  firom  them  to  the  rest  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  A^eeably  to  which  natural  mode  and  order 
of  their  publication,  Tertuluan,  a  century  afterwards,  for  uroof 
of  the  mtegrity  and  genuineness  of  the  Apostolic  writmgs, 
bids  *^  any  one,  who  is  willing  to  exerdse  his  curiosity  pront- 
ably  in  the  business  of  their  salvation,  to  visit  the  Apostolical 
churches,  in  which  their  very  authentic  letters  are  recited, 
ipsse  authenticaB  literae  eorum  redtantur."  Then  he  goes  on; 
**  Is  Achaia  near  you?  You  have  Corinth.  If  you  are  not 
tar  from  Macedonia,  you  have  Philippi,  you  have  Thessaloni- 
ca.  If  you  can  go  to  Asia,  you  have  Ephesus;  but  if  you 
are  near  to  Italy,  you  have  Ilome."t  I  adduce  this  passage 
to  show,  that  tne  distinct  churches  or  Christian  societies  to 
which  St  Paul's  Epistles  were  sent,  subsisted  for  some  ages 
afterwards;  that  his  several  Epistles  were  all  along  respec- 
tively read  in  those  churches;  that  Christians  at  lai^e  received 
them  from  those  churches,  and  appealed  to  those  churches  for 
their  originality  and  authentidty. 

Arguing  in  like  manner  from  citations  and  allusions,  we 
have,  within  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ^ears  from  the 
time  that  the  first  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  was  wntten,  proofs  of 

•  See  Lardner,  vol.  xii,  p.  22.  f  ^^^'  ^^^'  "♦  P-  ^^^- 
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almost  all  of  them  bein|;  read,  in  Palestine,  Syria,  the  coon- 
tries  of  Asia  Minor,  in  ^ypt,  in  that  part  of  Africa  which  med 
the  Latin  tongue,  in  (Greece,  Italy,  and  GaaL*     I  do  not 
mean  simply  to  assert,  that  within  the  space  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  St  Paul's  Epistles  were  read  in  those  conntdes, 
for  I  believe  that  they  were  read  and  circulated  from  the  be- 
mining;  but  that  proofs  of  their  being  so  read  ocxmr  widdn 
that  period.    And  when  it  is  consider^  how  few  of  the  pii- 
mitive  Christians  wrote,  and  of  what  was  written  how  mod 
is  lost,  we  are  to  account  it  extraordinary,  or  rather  as  a  sore 
proof  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  reputation  of  these  writingSi 
and  of  the  general  respect  in  which  they  were  held,  that  so 
many  testimonies,  and  of  such  antiquity,  are  still  extant.   **  In 
the  remaining  works  of  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Tertullian,  mere  are,  perhaps,  more  and  larger  quotations  of 
the  small  volume  of  the   New  Testament,  than  of  all  the 
works  of  Cicero  in  the  writings  of  all  characters  for  seveni 
a^es."*    We  must  add,  that  the  Epistles  of  Paul  come  in  fiir 
their  full  share  of  this  observation;  and  that  aU  the  thirteen 
Epistles,  except  that  to  Philemon,  which  is  not  quoted  by  bt- 
nseus  or  Clement,  and  which  probablv  escaped  notice  merely 
by  its  brevity,  are  severally  cited,  and  expressly  recogpused  as 
St  Paul's,  by  each  of  these  Christian  writers.     The  Ebion- 
ites,  an  early  though  inconsiderable  Christian  sect,  rejected 
St  Paul  and  his  Epistles  ;t  that  is,  they  rejected  these  Epis- 
tles, not  because  they  were  not,  but  because  they  were  St 
Paul's;  and  because,  adhering  to  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish 
law,  they  chose  to  dispute  his  doctrine  and  authority.     Their 
suflfrage  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  does  not  contra- 
dict that  of  other  Christians.     Marcion,  an  heretical  writer  in 
the  former  part  of  the  second  century,  is  said  by  Tertullian  to 
have  rejected  three  of  the  Epistles  which  we  now  receive,  vii. 
the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus.     It 
appears  to  me  not  improbable,  that  Marcion  might  make  some 
such  distinction  as  this — that  no  Apostolic  Epistle  was  to  be 
admitted  m  hich  was  not  read  and  attested  by  the  church  to 
which  it  was  sent;  for  it  is  remarkable  that,  together  with 
these  Epistles  to  private  persons,  he  rejected  also  the  Catholic 
Epistles.     Now  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Epistles  to  pri- 
vate persons  agree  in  the  circumstance  of  wanting  this  piti- 
cular  species  of  attestation.    Marcion,  it  seems,  acknowledged 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  is  upbraided  for  his  inconsistency 

*  See  Lardner's  Recapitulation,  vol.  xii,  p.  53. 
t  Lardnpr,  vol.  ii.  p.  808, 
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in  doing  so  by  Tertuliian,*  who  asks  ^^whV)  when  he  received 
a  letter  written  to  a  angle  person,  he  should  refuse  two  to 
Timothy  and  one  to  Titus,  composed  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
church?"  This  passage  so  &x  fiivours  our  account  of  Mar- 
don's  objection,  as  it  shows  that  the  objection  was  supposed 
by  Tertullian  to  have  been  founded  on  something  which  be* 
longed  to  the  nature  of  a  private  letter. 

Nothing  of  the  works  of  Marcion  remains.  Probably  he 
was,  after  all,  a  rash,  arbitrary,  licentious  critic  (if  he  deserved 
indeed  the  name  of  critic),  and  who  offered  no  reason  for  his 
determination.  What  St  Jerome  says  of  him  intimates  this, 
and  is,  besides,  founded  in  good  sense:  Speaking  of  him  and 
Basilides,  ^^  If  they  had  assigned  any  reasons,"  says  he,  ^^why 
they  did  not  reckon  these  Epistles,"  viz.  the  First  and  Second 
to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  ^'  to  be  the  Apostle's, 
we  would  nave  endeavoured  to  have  answered  them,  and  per- 
haps might  have  satisfied  the  reader:  but  when  they  take  upon 
them,  by  their  own  authority,  to  pronounce  one  Epistle  to  be 
Paul's,  and  another  not,  they  can  only  be  replied  to  in  the 
same  manner."  t  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mar- 
don  received  ten  of  these  Epistles.  His  authority,  therefore, 
even  if  his  credit  had  been  better  than  it  is,  forms  a  very  small 
exception  to  the  uniformity  of  the  evidence.  Of  Basilides  we 
know  still  less  than  we  do  of  Marcion.  The  same  observation, 
however,  belongs  to  him,  viz.  that  his  objection,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears from  this  passage  of  St  Jerome,  was  confined  to  the 
three  private  Epistles.  Yet  is  this  the  only  opinion  which 
can  be  said  to  disturb  the  consent  of  the  first  two  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era;  for  as  to  Tatian,  who  is  reported  by  Jerome 
alone  to  have  rejected  some  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  tne  extra- 
vagant, or  rather  delirious,  notions  into  which  he  fell,  take  away 
all  weight  and  credit  from  his  judgment — ^if,  indeed,  Jerome's 
account  of  this  drcumstance  be  correct;  for  it  appears  from 
much  older  writers  than  Jerome,  that  Tatian  owned  and  used 
many  of  these  Epistles,  t 

II.  They  who  in  those  ages  disputed  about  so  many  other 
points,  agreed  in  acknowledging  the  Scriptures  now  before  us. 
Contendmg  sects  appealed  to  them  in  their  controversies  with 
equal  and  unreserved  submission.  When  they  were  urged  by 
one  side,  however  they  mi^ht  be  interpreted  or  misinterpreted 
by  the  other,  their  authonty  was  not  questioned.  ^^  Reli^ui 
^mnes,"  says  Irenseus,  speaking  of  Marcion,  ^^falso  sdentise 

*  Lardncr,  vol.  xiv,  p.  455.  f  lt>*tK  ^'^1»  ^tiv,  p.  458. 

X  Ibid,  vol.  i,  p.  313. 
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nomine  inflati,  scriptoras  qtddeih  confitentnt,  intei^retadona 
Vero  corivertunt."* 

III.  When  the  genumenete  of  some  other  wtitings  wUdk 
Were  in  ctrculaiion,  and  even  of  a  few  which  are  now  nscdved 
into  the  Canon,  was  contested,  these  were  never  called  into 
dispute.  Whatever  was  the  objection,  or  whether  in  tmdi  theie 
was  ever  anv  real  objection,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Second 
EpisUe  of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  the  Epstk 
ot  James,  or  that  of  Jude,  or  to  the  book  of  the  Revelation  of 
St  John;  the  doubts  that  appeared  to  have  been  entertainfld 
concealing  them,  exceedingly  strengthen  the  force  ot  the  tes- 
timony as  to  those  writings  about  which  there  was  no  doubt: 
because  it  shows,  that  the  matter  was  a  subject,  amongst  die 
eariy  Christians,  of  examination  and  discussion;  and  that 
where  there  was  any  room  to  doubt,  they  did  doubt. 

What  Eusebius  hath  left  upon  the  subject  is  directly  to  tbe 
purpose  of  this  observation.  Eusebius,  it  is  well  known,  divided 
the  ecclesiastical  writings  which  were  extant  in  his  time  into 
three  classes:  the  ^^mfetntffnrm^  uncontradicted,"  as  he  calls  them 
in  one  chapter;  or,  "  Scriptures  universally  acknowledged,"  as 
he  calls  them  in  another:  the  "controverted,  yet  well  known 
and  approved  by  many;"  and  "the  spurious."  What  were  flic 
shades  of  difference  in  the  books  of  the  second,  or  of  those  in 
the  third  class;  or  what  it  was  precisely  that  he  meant  by  the 
term  spunoicsj  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  inquire.  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  find,  that  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  St  Paul 
are  placed  by  him  in  the  first  class,  without  any  sort  of  hesita- 
tion or  doubt. 

It  is  farther  also  to  be  collected  from  the  chapter  in  whidi 
this  distinction  is  laid  down,  that  the  method  made  use  of  by 
Eusebius,  and  by  the  Christians  of  his  time,  viz.  the  close  <h 
the  third  century,  in  judging  concerning  the  sacred  authority 
of  any  books,  was  to  mquire  after  and  consider  the  testimony 
of  those  who  lived  near  the  affc  of  the  Apostles,  f 

IV.  That  no  ancient  writing,  which  is  attested  as  these 
Epistles  are,  hath  had  its  authenticity  disproved,  or  is  in  feet 
questioned.  The  controversies  which  have  been  moved  con- 
cerning suspected  writings,  as  the  Epistles,  for  instance,  of 
Phalans,  or  the  eighteen  Epistles  of  Cicero,  begin  by  showing 
that  this  attestation  is  wanting.  That  being  proved,  the  ques- 
tion is  thrown  back  upon  internal  marks  of  spuriousness  or 
authenticity;  and  in  these  the  dispute  is  occupied.     In  which 

•  Ircn.  advers.  Haer.  quoted  by  Lardner,  vol.  xv,  p.  425. 
t  Lardner,  vol.  viii,  p.  106. 
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mtes,  it  is  to  be  obsenred,  that  the  contested  writings  are 
imonly  attacked  by  argoments  drawn  from  some  opposition 
ch  they  betray  to  ^^anthentie  history,"  to  ^^true  Epistles," 
he  ^^  real  sentiments  €r  eirenmstances  of  the  author  whom 
^personate;"*  which  authentic  history,  whidi  true  Epistles, 
ch  real  sentiments  theiBselves,  are  no  other  than  ancient 
imients,  whose  early  existence  and  reception  can  be  proved, 
be  manner  in  which  the  writings  before  us  are  traced  up  to 
age  of  th^  reputed  author,  or  to  ages  near  to  his.  A  mo* 
i  who  sits  down  to  compose  the  history  of  some  ancient 
od,  has  no  stronger  endenoe  to  af^al  to  for  the  most  con- 
it  assertion,  or  l£e  most  undisputed  fact  that  he  deliveis, 
L  writings  whose  genuineness  is  proved  by  the  same  medium 
Ugh  wmch  we  evince  the  authenticity  of  ours.  Nor,  whilst 
an  have  recourse  to  sudi  authorities  as  these,  does  he  ap» 
lend  any  uncertainty  in  his  accounts,  from  the  suspicion  of 
ionsness  or  imposture  in  his  materials. 
•  It  cannot  be  shewn  that  any  forgeries,  properly  so  ealled,t 
is,  writings  published  under  the  name  of  the  person  who 
30t  compose  them,  made  their  appearance  in  the  first  cen- 
of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  century  these  Epistles  un- 
3tedly  existed.  I  shall  set  down  under  this  proposition  the 
rded  words  of  Lardner  himself:  ^'  There  are  no  quotations 
ly  books  of  them  (spurious  and  apocryphal  books)  in  the 
stolical  Fathers,  by  whom  I  mean  Barnabas,  Clement  of 
le,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  whose  writings  reach 
i  the  year  of  our  Lord  70  to  me  year  108 :  /  say  this  con- 
itly^  because  I  think  it  has  been  proved'* — Lardner,  vol. 

158. 
or,  when  they  did  appear,  were  they  much  used  by  the  pri- 
re  Christians.  '^  Ireneus  quotes  not  any  of  these  books, 
mentions  some  of  them,  but  he  never  quotes  diem.  The 
3  may  be  said  of  Tertullian :  he  has  mentioned  a  book  called 
ts  of  Paul  and  Thecla;*  but  it  is  only  to  condemn  it.  Cle* 
t  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  have  mentioned  and  quoted 
ral  such  books,  but  never  as  authority,  and  sometimes  with 
ess  marks  of  dislike.  Eusebius  quoted  no  such  books  in 
of  his  works.  He  has  mentioned  them,  indeed,  but  how? 
by  way  of  approbation,  but  to  show  that  they  were  of  little 

See  the  tracts  written  in  the  controversy  between  Tunstal  and  Mid- 
n,  upon  certain  suspected  £pistles  ascribed  to  Cicero. 
[  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Dr  Lardner *s  observa- 
that  comparatively  few  of  those  books  which  wo  call  apocryphal, 
strictly  and  originally  forgeries See  Lardner,  vol.  xii,  p.  167. 
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or  no  value;  and  that  they  never  were  received  by  the  soaiider 
part  of  Christians."  Now,  if  with  this,  which  is  advanoed  after 
the  most  minute  and  diligent  examination,  we  compare  whu 
the  came  cautious  writer  nad  before  said  of  our  received  Scnp- 
tures,  ^'that  in  the  works  of  three  only  of  the  above-menticmed 
Fathers,  there  aremore  and  larger  quotations  of  the  small  volume 
of  the  New  Testament,  than  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero  in  the 
writers  of  all  characters  for  several  a^es;"  and  if  with  the  maib 
of  obscurity  or  condemnation,  which  accompanied  the  mentioD 
of  the  several  apocryphal  Christian  writings,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  mentioned  at  all,  we  contrast  what  Dr  Lardnrfft 
work  completely  and  in  detail  makes  out  concerning  the  wiit- 
ings  whicii  we  defend,  and  what,  having  so  maoe  out,  be 
thought  himself  authorised  in  his  conclusion  to  assort,  tint 
these  books  were  not  only  received  from  the  b^inning,  but 
received  with  the  greatest  respect;  have  been  publicly  and  so- 
lemnly read  in  the  assemblies  of  Christians  throughout  tlie 
world,  in  every  age,  from  that  time  to  this ;  early  translated 
into  the  languages  of  divers  countries  and  people;  commentaries 
writ  to  exphun  and  illustrate  them;  quoted  by  way  of  proof  in 
all  arguments  of  a  religious  nature;  reconunended  to  thejw> 
usal  of  unbelievers,  as  containing  the  authentic  account  (h  the 
Christian  doctrine; — when  we  attend,  I  say,  to  this  representar 
tion,  we  perceive  in  it  not  only  full  proof  of  the  early  notoriety 
of  these  books,  but  a  clear  and  sensible  line  of  discriminatioD, 
which  separates  these  from  the  pretensions  of  any  others. 

The  Epistles  of  St  Paul  stand  particularly  fi«e  of  any 
doubt  or  confusion  that  mieht  arise  from  this  source.  Until 
the  conclusion  of  the  fourtn  century,  no  intimation  appears  of 
any  attempt  whatever  being  made  to  counterfeit  these  writ- 
ings; and  then  it  appears  only  of  a  single  and  obscure  in- 
stance. Jerome,  who  flourished  in  the  year  392,  has  this  ex- 
pression: ^'  Legunt  quidam  et  ad  Laodicenses;  sed  ab  omni- 
bus exploditur;"  there  is  also  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans, 
but  it  IS  rejected  by  every  body.*  Theodoret,  who  wrote  in 
the  year  423,  speaks  of  this  Epistle  in  the  same  terms.! 
Beside  these,  I  know  not  whether  any  ancient  writer  mendons 
it.  It  was  certainly  unnoticed  during  the  first  three  centuries 
of  the  church;  and  when  it  came  afterwards  to  be  mentioned, 
it  was  mentioned  only  to  show,  that,  though  such  a  writing 
did  exist,  it  obtained  no  credit.  It  isprobable  that  the  for- 
gery to  which  Jerome  alludes,  is  the  Epistle  which  we  now 
nave  under  that  title.     If  so,  as  hath  been  already  observed, 

•  Lardner,  vol.  x,  p  103.  f  Ibid,  vol.  xl,  p.  88. 
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it  is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  sentences  from  the 
genuine  Epistles;  and  was  perhaps,  at  first,  rather  the  exercise 
of  some  idle  pen,  than  any  serious  attempt  to  impose  a  forgery 
upon  the  public.  Of  an  Epistle  to  the  Corintmans  under  St 
Paul's  name,  which  was  broiight  into  Europe  in  the  present 
century,  antimiity  is  entirely  silent.  It  was  unheard  of  for 
sixteen  centuries;  and  at  this  day,  though  it  be  extant,  and 
was  first  found  in  the  Armenian  language,  it  is  not,  by  the 
Christians  of  that  country^  received  into  their  Scriptures.  I 
hope,  after  this,  that  there  is  no  reader  who  will  tnink  there 
is  any  competition  of  credit,  or  of  external  proof,  between 
these  and  tne  received  Episde;  or  rather,  who  will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  evidence  of  authenticity  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
want  of  success  which  attended  imposture. 

When  we  take  into  our  hands  the  letters  which  the  suffrage 
and  consent  of  antiquity  hath  thus  transmitted  to  us,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  our  attention  is  the  air  of  reality  and  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  of  seriousness  and  conviction,  which  pervades 
the  whole.  Let  the  sceptic  read  them.  K  he  be  not  sen- 
sible of  these  qualities  in  them,  the  argument  can  have  no 
weight  with  him.  If  he  be;  if  he  perceive  in  almost  every 
page  the  language  of  a  mind  actuated  by  real  occasions,  and 
operating  upon  real  circumstances,  I  would  wish  it  to  be  ob- 
served, mat  the  proof  which  arises  from  this  perception  is  not 
to  be  deemed  occult  or  imaginary,  because  it  is  incapable  of 
being  drawn  out  in  words,  or  of  being  conveyed  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  reader,  in  any  other  way  than  by  sending  him 
to  the  books  themselves. 

And  here,  in  its  proper  place,  comes  in  the  argument 
which  it  has  been  the  office  of  these  pages  to  unfold.  St 
Paul's  Epistles  are  connected  with  the  history  by  their  par- 
ticularity, and  by  the  numerous  circumstances  which  are  found 
in  them.  When  we  descend  to  an  examination  and  compa- 
rison of  these  circumstances,  we  not  only  observe  the  history 
and  the  Epistles  to  be  independent  documents,  unknown  to,  or 
at  least  unconsulted  by,  each  other,  but  we  find  the  substance, 
and  often-times  very  minute  articles,  of  the  history,  recog- 
nized in  the  Epistles,  by  allusions  and  reference^  which  can 
neither  be  imputed  to  design^  nor,  without  a  foundation  in 
truth,  be  accounted  for  by  accident;  by  hints  and  expressions, 
and  single  words  dropping  as  it  were  fortuitously  from  the 
pen  of  tne  writer  or  drawn  forth,  each  by  some  occasion  pro- 
per to  the  place  in  which  it  occurs,  but  widely  removed  from 
any  view  to  cdnsistency  or  agreement.     These,  we  know,  are 
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effects  which  reality  naturally  produces)  but  which,  withnt 
reality  at  the  bottom,  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  eziflt* 

When  therefore,  with  a  body  of  external  evidence,  which  il 
relied  upon,  and  which  experience  proves  may  safely  be 
upon,  in  appreciating  the  credit  of  ancient  writings,  we 
bme  characters  of  genuineness  and  originality  wmdi  are  not 
found,  and  which,  in  the  nature  and  or£r  of  tnings,  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  found  in  spurious  compositions;  miatever  difi- 
cuities  we  may  meet  with  in  other  topics  of  the  Cfaristiui 
evidence,  we  can  have  little  in  yielding  our  assent  to  the 
following  conclusions: — That  there  was  such  a  person  m  St 
Paul;  that  he  lived  in  the  age  which  we  ascribe  to  him; 
that  he  went  about  preaching  the  religion  of  which  Jemi 
Christ  was  the  founder;  and  mat  the  letters  which  we  now 
read  were  actually  written  by  him  upon  the  sulgect,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  his  ministry. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  very 
letters  which  St  Paul  wrote,  let  us  consider  what  amfinBatin 
they  afford  to  the  Christian  history.  In  my  opinion,  they  sob* 
stantiate  the  whole  transaction.  The  great  object  of  modem 
research  is  to  come  at  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the 
times.  Amidst  the  obscurities,  the  silence,  or  the  oontnifi&- 
tions  of  history,  if  a  letter  can  be  found,  we  regaid  it  as  the 
discovery  of  a  land-mark;  as  that  by  which  we  can  correct, 
adjust,  or  supply  the  imperfections  and  uncertainties  of  other 
accounts.  One  cause  of  the  superior  credit  which  is  attribu^ 
ed  to  letters  is  this,  that  the  facts  which  they  disclose  gene- 
rally come  out  incidentally^  and  therefore  without  design  to 
mislead  the  public  by  false  or  exaggerated  accounts.  This 
reason  may  be  applied  to  St  Paul  s  Epistles  with  as  modi 
justice  as  to  any  letters  whatever.  Nothing  could  be  &rther 
from  the  intention  of  the  writer  than  to  record  any  part  of  his 
history.  That  his  history  was  in  Jact  made  public  by  theie 
letters,  and  has  by  the  same  means  been  transmitted  to  future 
ages,  is  a  secondary  and  unthought  of  effect.  The  sincerity, 
therefore,  of  the  Apostle's  declarations  cannot  reasonably  be 
disputed ;  at  least  we  are  sure  that  it  was  not  vitiated  by  any  de- 
sire of  setting  himself  off  to  the  public  at  large.  But  these 
letters  form  a  part  of  the  muniments  of  Christianity,  as  much 
to  be  valued  for  their  c(»itents  as  for  their  origijiality.  A 
more  inestimable  treasure  the  care  of  antiquity  could  not  have 
sent  down  to  us.  Beside  the  proof  they  afford  of  the  general 
reality  of  St  Paul's  history,  of  the  knowledge  which  the 
author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  I^ad  obtained  of  that  his 
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tory,  and  the  consequent  probability  that  he  was,  what  he 
professes  himself  to  have  been,  a  companion  of  the  Apostle's; 
beside  the  support  they  lend  to  these  important  inferences, 
they  meet  specifically  tome  of  the  principal  objections  upon 
which  the  aaversaries  of  Christianity  have  thought  proper  to 
rely.     In  particular  they  show — 

L  That  Christianity  was  not  a  story  set  on  foot  amidst  the 
confusions  which  attended  and  immediately  preceded  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem;  when  many  extravarant  reports  were 
circulated^  when  men's  minds  were  broken  by  terror  and  dis- 
ttiBSs,  when  amidst  thie  tuknults  diat  surrounded  them  inquiry 
wils  impracticable.  These  letters  show  incontestably,  that  the 
religion  had  fixed  and  established  itself  befimre  this  state  of 
tliih|?s  to6k  place. 

II.  Whereas  it  hath  been  insinuated,  that  our  Grospels  may 
have  been  made  up  of  reports  and  stories  which  were  current 
at  the  time,  we  may  observe  that,  with  respect  to  the  Epistles, 
this  is  impossible.  A  man  cannot  write  the  history  of  ms  own 
life  from  reports;  nor,  what  is  the  same  thing,  be  led  by  re- 

Eirts  to  refer  to  passages  and  transactions  in  which  he  states 
mself  to  have  been  immediately  present  and  active.  I  do 
not  allow  that  this  insinuation  is  applied  to  the  historical  part 
of  the  New  Testament  with  any  colour  of  justice  or  probabi- 
lity; but  I  say,  that  to  the  Epistles  it  is  not  applicable  at  all. 

III.  These  letters  prove  that  the  convertfl^  to  Christianity 
were  not  drawn  from  nie  barbarous,  the  ihean,  or  the  i^orant 
8et  of  men  which  the  representations  of  infidelity  would  some- 
times make  them.  We  learn  from  letters  the  character  not  only 
of  the  writer,  but,  in  some  measure,  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  written.  To  suppose  that  these  letters  were  addressed 
to  a  rude  tribe,  incapable  of  thought  or  reflection,  is  just  as 
r^atsonable  as '  to  suppose  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding to  have  been  written  for  the  instruction  of  savages. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  letters  in  other  respects, 
either  of  diction  or  argument,  they  are  certainly  removed  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  habits  and  comprehension  of  a  barbarous 
people. 

I V.  St  Paul's  history — I  mean  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  his  letters — ^is  so  implicated  with  that  of  the  other 
Apostles,  and  with  the  substance  indeed  of  the  Christian  history 
itself,  that  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  admit  St 
Pftul's  «tory  (I  do  not  speak  of  the  miraculous  part  of  it)  to  be 
trtie,  and  yet  to  reject  tne  rest  as  fabulous.  For  instance,  can 
any  one  beCeve  that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Paul,  a  preacher 
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of  Christianity  in  the  age  which  we  assign  to  him,  and  not  be- 
lieve that  there  was  also  at  the  same  time  such  men  as  Peter 
and  James,  and  other  Apostles,  who  had  been  companions  of 
Christ  during  his  life,  and  who,  after  his  death,  published  and 
avowed  the  same  things  concerning  him  which  Faul  tai^t? 
Judea,  and  especially  Jerusalem,  was  the  scene  of  Christ's  miiii- 
stry.  The  witnesses  of  his  miracles  lived  there.  St  Paul,  by  his 
own  account,  as  well  as  that  of  his  historian,  appears  to  havefi^* 
quently  visited  that  city;  to  have  carried  on  a  conununicatioD 
with  the  church  there;  to  have  associated  with  the  rulers  aad 
elders  of  that  church,  who  were  some  of  them  Apostles;  to 
have  acted,  as  occasions  offered,  in  correspondence,  and  some- 
times in  conjunction  with  them.  Can  it,  after  this,  be  doubled, 
but  that  the  religion  and  the  general  faicts  relating  to  it,  whidi 
St  Paul  appears  by  his  letters  to  have  delivered  to  the  seveni 
churches  which  he  established  at  a  distance,  were  at  the  same 
time  taught  and  published  at  Jerusalem  itself  the  place  where 
the  business  was  transacted ;  and  taught  and  published  by  those 
who  had  attended  the  founder  of  the  institution  in  his  miracu- 
lous, or  pretendedly  miraculous  ministry  ? 

It  is  observable,  for  so  it  appears  both  in  the  Epistles,  and 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Jerusalem,  and  the  sode^ 
of  believers  in  that  city,  long  continued  the  centre  firom  whim 
the  missionaries  of  the  religion  issued,  with  which  all  otha 
churches  maintained  a  correspondence  and  connexion,  to  which 
they  referred  their  doubts,  and  to  whose  relief,  in  times  of 
public  distress,  they  remitted  their  charitable  assistance.  Hiis 
observation  I  think  material,  because  it  proves  that  this  was 
not  the  case  of  giving  out  accounts  in  one  country  of  what 
is  transacted  in  another,  without  affording  the  hearers  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  whether  the  things  related  w^e  credited 
by  any,  or  even  published,  in  the  place  where  they  are  reported 
to  have  passed. 

A  .  St  Paul's  letters  furnish  evidence  (and  what  better  eri- 
dence  than  a  man's  own  letters  can  be  desired?)  of  the  sound- 
ness and  sobriety  of  his  judgment.  His  caution  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  occasional  suggestions  of  inspiration,  and  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  his  natural  understanding,  is  without  ex- 
ample in  the  history  of  human  enthusiasm.  His  morality  is 
every  where  calm,  pure,  and  rational;  adapted  to  the  condition, 
the  activity,  and  the  business  of  social  life,  and  of  its  vaiioQS 
relations ;  free  from  the  over-scrupulousness  and  austerities  of 
superstition,  and  from,  what  was  more,  perhaps,  to  be  appre- 
hended, the  abstractions  of  quietism,  and  the  soarings  and  ex- 
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travagancies  of  fanaticism.  His  iudgment  concerning  a  hesitat- 
ing conscience;  hb  opinion  of  the  moral  indifferency  of  many 
actions,  yet  of  the  prudence  and  even  the  duty  of  compliance, 
where  non-compliance  would  produce  evil  effects  upon  the  minds 
of  the  persons  who  observed  it,  is  as  correct  and  just  as  the  most 
liberal  and  enlightened  moralist  could  form  at  this  day.  The 
accuracy  of  modem  ethics  has  found  nothing  to  amend  in  these 
determinations. 

What  Lord  Lyttleton  has  remarked  of  the  preference  as- 
cribed bv  St  Paul  to  inward  rectitude  of  principle  above  every 
other  reiigious  accomplishment,  is  very  material  to  our  present 
purpose.  ^^In  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap,  xiii,  1, 
3,  St  Paul  has  these  woras:  *  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity ,  I  am  become 
as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.    And  though  I  have 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all 
knatoledge;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  lam  nothing.     And  though 
I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  itprojiteth  me  nothing* 
Is  this  the  language  of  enthusiasm  ?   Did  ever  enthusiast  pre- 
fer that  univereal  benevolence  which  comprehendeth  all  moral 
virtues,  and  which,  as  appeareth  by  the  following  verses,  is 
meant  by  charity  here  ? — did  ever  enthusiast,  I  say,  prefer  that 
benevolence"  (which,  we  may  add,  is  attainable  by  every  man) 
**  to  feith  and  to  miracles,  to  those  religious  opinions  which  he 
had  embraced,  and  to  those  supematursu  graces  and  gifts  which 
he  imagined'  he  had  acquired ;  nay,  even  to  the  merit  of  mar- 
tyrdom ?    Is  it  not  the  genius  of  enthusiasm  to  set  moral  vir- 
tues infinitely  below  the  merit  of  faith,  and,  of  all  moral  virtues, 
to  value  that  least  which  is  most  particularly  enforced  by  St 
Paul — a  spirit  of  candour,  moderation,  and  peace?    Certainly 
neither  the  temper  nor  the  opinions  of  a  man  subject  to  fanatic 
delusions  are  to  be  found  in  this  passage." — Lord  Lyttleton' s 
Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St  Paul. 

I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  to  question  the  integrity  of  his 
understanding.  To  call  him  a  visionary,  because  he  appealed 
to  visions,  or  an  enthusiast,  because  he  pretended  to  inspira- 
tion, is  to  take  the  whole  question  for  granted.  It  is  to  take 
for  granted  that  no  such  visions  or  inspiration  existed;  at  least 
it  is  to  assume,  contrary  to  his  own  assertions,  that  he  had  no 
other  proofe  than  these  to  offer  of  his  mission,  or  of  the  truth 
of  his  relations. 

One  thing  I  allow,  that  his  letters  every  where  discover 
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great  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 

faged;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  wiat 
e  taught;  he  was  deeply  impressed,  but  not  more  so  tfaa 
the  occasion  merited,  with  a  sense  of  its  importance.  Thk 
produces  a  correspondinganimation  and  soliatude  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  ministry.  But  would  not  these  oonsideratioitt> 
supposing  them  to  be  well  founded,  have  holden  the  same 
place,  and  produced  the  same  effect,  in  a  mind  $he  stroogetf 
and  the  most  sedate? 

VI.  These  letters  are  dedsive  as  to  the  sufferings  of  tk 
author;  also  as  to  the  distressed  state  of  the  Chrisdan  chordi, 
and  the  dangers  which  attended  the  preaching  of  the  CjospeL 
^^  Whereof  I  Paul  am  n^e  a  minister;  who  now  rejoioeiD 
my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  bel^ind  of  tk 
afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is 
the  church."— Col.  ch.  i,  23,  24. 

**  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  <^  all 
men  most  miserable." — 1  Cor.  ch.  xv,  19. 

^^  Why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour?  I  protest  by  your 
rejoicing,  whidi  I  have  in  Chnst  Jesus  our  Lord,  I  die  didly. 
If,  after  the  manner  of  men,  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at 
Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me,  if  the  dead  rise  not?"—! 
Cor.  ch.  XV,  30-32. 

^^  If  children,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be  also 
glorified  together.  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us." — Romans,  ch.  viii,  17,  18. 

^^  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  shall  tri- 
bulation, or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness, 
or  peril,  or  sword  ?  As  it  is  written,  For  thy  sake  we  are 
killed  all  the  day  long;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the 
slaughter." — Rom.  ch.  viii,  35,  36. 

*^  Rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation^  continuing  in- 
stant in  prayer." — Horn.  ch.  xii,  12. 

^'  Now,  concerning  virgins,  I  have  no  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  yet  I  give  my  judgment,  as  one  that  hath  obtained 
mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  &ithful.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that 
thb  is  good^r  the  present  distress;  I  say,  that  it  is  good  for 
a  man  so  to  be." — 1  Cor.  ch.  vii,  25,  26. 

"  For  unto  you  it  is  given,  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only 
to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake;  having  the 
same  conflict  which  ye  saw  in  me,  and  now  hear  to  be  in  me."* 
—Phil.  ch.  i,  29,  30. 
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^^  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crudfied  unto  me, 
and  I  unto  the  world." 

^*  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouUe  me;  for  I  bear  in  my 
body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus." — Gral.  cb.  vi»  14,  }T. 

^^  Ye  became  followers  of  us,  and  of  the  Lord,  having  re- 
ceived the  word  in  much  affliction,  with  joy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."— I  Thess-  ch,  i,  6. 

^*  We  ourselves  gk^  in  you  in  the  churches  of  God,  fin* 
your  patience  and  mith  in  all  your  persecutions  and  tribulations 
that  ye  endure." — 2  Thess.  chap,  i,  4. 

We  may  seem  to  have  accumulated  texts  unnecessarily;  but 
beside  that  the  point  which  they  are  brought  to  prove  is  of 
gieat  importance,  there  is  this  also  to  be  remarked  in  every 
one  of  the  passages  cited,  that  the  allusion  is  drawn  from  the 
writer  by  the  argument  or  the  occasion;  that  the  notice  which 
is  taken  of  im  suneriugs,  and  of  the  suffering  condition  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  perfectly  incidental,  and  is  dictated  by  no  design  of 
stating  the  &ets  tnemselves.  Indeed  they  are  not  stated  at 
all;  they  may  rather  be  said  to' be  assumed.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinction upon  which  we  have  relied  a  good  deal  in  fi>rmer  parts 
of  this  treatise ;  and,  where  the  writer  s  information  cannot  be 
4oubted,  it  always,  in  my  opinion,  adds  greatly  to  the  value 
And  credit  of  the  testimony. 

If  any  reader  require  firom  the  Apostle  more  direct  and  ex- 
plicit assertions  of  the  same  thing,  he  will  receive  ftdl  satisfac- 
tion in  the  following  quotations. 

^^  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ  (I  speak  as  a  fool)  ?  I  am 
more;  in  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in 
prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews  five  times 
received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with 
rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night 
and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep:  in  journeying  often,  in 
perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own 
countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in 
perils  m  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among 
&lse  brethren ;  in  i^reariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often, 
in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fiistings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness." 
^-2  Cor.  eh.  xi,  2a-28. 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  add  more? — ^^  I  think  that  God  hath 
set  forth  us  the  Apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death : 
for  we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and 
to  men.  Even  unto  this  present  hour  we  both  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain 
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dwelling-place;  and  labour,  working  with  our  own  hands: 
being  reviled,  we  bless;  being  persecuted,  we  suffer  it;  bebg 
defamed,  we  entreat:  we  are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  earth, 
and  are  the  offscouring  of  all  things  unto  this  day.'* — 1  Cor. 
ch.  iv,  9-13.  I  subjoin  this  passage  to  the  former,  because 
it  extends  to  the  other  Apostles  of  Christianity  much  of  that 
which  St  Paul  declared  concerning  himself. 

In  the  following  quotations,  the  reference  to  the  author's 
sufferings  is  accompanied  with  a  specification  of  time  and  phoe, 
and  witn  an  appeal,  for  the  truth  of  what  he  declares,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  persons  whom  he  addresses: — *^  Even  after 
that  we  had  sufferea  before,  and  were  shamefully  entreated,  at 
ye  knowy  at  Philippic  we  were  bold  in  our  God  to  speak  unto 
you  the  Gospel  of  God  with  much  contention." — I  Thess.  ch. 
u,  2. 

^^  But  thou  hast  JuUy  known  my  doctrine,  manner  of  life, 
purpose,  faith,  long-suffering,  persecutions,  afflictions,  whidi 
came  unto  me  at  Antiochy  at  Iconium^  at  Lystra;  what  per- 
secutions I  endured :  but  out  of  them  all  the  Lord  deliFered 
me."— 2  Tim.  ch.  iii,  10,  11. 

I  apprehend  that  to  this  point,  as  far  as  the  testimony  of  St 
Paul  IS  credited,  the  evidence  from  his  letters  is  complete  and 
full.  It  appears  under  every  form  in  which  it  could  appear, 
by  occasional  allusions,  and  by  direct  assertions,  by  general 
declarations,  and  by  specific  examples.    ^ 

VII.  St  Paul  in  these  letters  asserts,  in  positive  and  une- 
quivocal terms,  his  performance  of  miracles  strictly  and  pro- 
perly so  called. 

"  He  therefore,  that  ministereth  to  you  the  Spirit,  and  work- 
eth  miracles  {tn^m  ivfuftuf)  among  you,  doth  he  it  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  ?"   Gal.  ch.  iii,  5. 

"  For  I  will  not  dare  to  speak  of  any  of  those  things  which 
Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me,*  to  make  the  Gentiles  obe- 
dient, by  word  and  deed,  through  mighty  signs  and  wonders 
(if  ^vvttuu  ojtfAUiff  KM  Ti^«T«ii»),  by  thc  powcr  of  the  Spirit  of  God: 
so  that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about  unto  lUyricum,  I  have 
fully  Dreached  the  Gospel  of  Christ." — Rom.  ch.  xv,  18,  19. 
"  Trul^  the  signs  of  an  Apostle  were  wrought,  among  you 
in  all  patience,  in  signs,  and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds"  (w 
•^fi«i$  Kttt  n^uTt  tcm  ivfMfiUo'i).^ — 2  Cor.  ch.  xii,  12. 

*!.<?.  "I  will  speak  of  nothing  but  what  Christ  hath  wrought  by  me;" 
or,  as  Grotius  interprets  it,  "Christ  hath  brought  so  great  things  by  me, 
that  I  wUl  not  dare  to  say  what  he  hath  not  wrought." 

f  To  these  may  be  added  the  following  indirect  allusions,  which,  though 
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These  words,  signs,  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds  {(rnfuui,  ««m 
rt^etra,  km  ivmuui)^  are  the  specific  appropriate  terms  throi^h* 
out  the  New  Testament,  employed  when  public  sensible  mi- 
racles are  intended  to  be  ezpresed.  This  will  appear  by  con- 
sulting, amongst  other  places,  the  text  referred  to  in  the  liote ; 
and  it  cannot  be  known  that  they  are  ever  employed  to  express 
any  thin^  else. 

Secondly,  these  words  not  only  denote  miracles,  as  opposed 
to  natural  effects,  but  they  denote  visible,  and  what  may  be 
called  external,  miracles,  as  distinguished. 

First,  from  inspiration.  If  St  Paul  had  meant  to  refer  only 
to  secret  illuminations  of  his  understanding,  or  secret  influences 
upon  his  will  or  affections,  he  could  not,  with  truth,  have  re- 
presented them  as  ^*  signs  and  wonders  tcrought  by  him,"  or 
**  signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds  wrought  amongst  them." 

Secondly,  from  visions.  Tnese  would  not,  by  an v  means, 
satisfy  the  force  of  the  terms,  ^^  signs,  wonders,  and  mighty 
deeds;"  still  less  could  they  be  said  to  be  ^*  wrought  by  mm," 
or  *^  wrought  amongst  them:"  nor  are  these  terms  and  expres- 
sions any  where  applied  to  visions.  When  our  author  alludes 
to  the  supernatural  communications  which  he  had  received, 
either  by  vision  or  otherwise,  he  uses  expressions  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  but  very  different  from  the  words  which 
we  have  quoted.  He  calls  them  revelations,  but  never  siffns, 
wonders,  or  mighty  deeds.  ^^  I  will  come,"  says  he,  ^^  to  visions 
and  revelations  of  the  Lord;"  and  then  proceeds  to  describe  a 
particular  instance,  and  afterwards  adds,  ^^  lest  I  should  be  ex- 
alted above  measure  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations, 
there  was  given  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh." 

if  they  had  stood  alone,  Le,  without  plainer  texts  in  the  same  writings, 
they  might  have  been  accounted  dubious;  yet,  when  considered  in  con- 
jiiDction  with  the  passages  already  cited,  can  hardly  receive  any  other  in- 
terpretation than  that  which  we  give  them. 

*'  My  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  men's 
wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  power :  that  your  faith 
should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God." — I  Cor. 
ch.  ii,  4,  6. 

**  The  Gospel,  whereof  I  was  made  a  minister,  a^cording  to  the  gifl  of 
the  grace  of  God,  given  unto  me  by  the  effectual  working  of  his  p6wer." 
— Ephes.  ch.  iii,  6,  7. 

••  For  he  hath  wrought  effectually  in  Peter  to  the  apOstleship  of  \he 
circumcision,  the  same  was  mighty  in  me  towards  the  Gdntiles." — Gal. 
ch.  ii,  8. 

'*  For  our  Gospel  came  not  to  you  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power,  and 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance.'* — 1  Thess.  ch.  i,  !k 

'*  Mark  xv,  20-.Luke  xxiii,  8— John  ii.  1 1-23 ;  iii,  2 ;  iv,  48,  54  ; 
xi,  47— Acts  ii,  22;  iv,  30;  v,  12;  vi,  8;  xiv,  3;  xv,  12— Heb.  K,  4. 

2d 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  matter  admits  of  no  softening  qualifi- 
cadon  or  ambiguity  whatever.  If  St  Paul  did  not  work  actcud, 
sensible,  public  miracles,  he  has  knowingly,  in  these  letten» 
borne  his  testimony  to  a  falsehood.  I  need  not  add,  that,  in 
two  also  of  the  quotations,  he  has  advanced  his  assertion  in  the 
face  of  those  persons  amongst  whom  he  declares  the  mirades 
to  have  been  wrought. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  describe 
various  particular  miracles  wrought  by  St  Paul,  which  in  their 
nature  answer  to  the  terms  and  expressions  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  used  by  St  Paul  himself. 

Here  then  we  have  a  man  of  liberal  attainments,  and,  in 
other  points,  of  sound  judgment,  who  had  addicted  his  life  to 
the  service  of  the  Gospel.     We  see  him,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  purpose,  travelling  from  country  to  country,  enduring  every 
species  of  hardship,   encountering  every  extremity  of  dan- 
ger, assaulted  by  the  populace,  punishea  by  the  magistrates, 
scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left  for  dead;  expecting,  wherever  he 
came,  a  renewal  of  the  same  treatment,  and  the  same  dangers; 
yet,  when  driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  the  next;  spend- 
ing his  whole  time  in  the  employment,  sacrificing  to  it  his 
pleasures,  his  ease,  his  safety ;  persisting  in  this  course  to  old 
age;  unaltered  by  the  experience  of  perverseness,  ingratitude, 
prejudice,  desertion;  unsubdued  by  anxiety,  want^  labour,  per- 
secutions ;  unwearied  by  long  confinement,  undismayeil  by  the 
prospect  of  death.     Such  was  St  Paul.     We  have  his  letters 
in  our  hands;  we  have  also  a  history,  purporting  to  be  written 
by  one  of  his  fellow-travellers,  and  appearing,   by  a  compari- 
son with  these  letters,  certainly  to  have  been  written  by  some 
person  well  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  his  life.  From 
the  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  history,  we  gather  not  only  the 
account  which  we  have  stated  of  him^  but  that  he  wjis  one  out 
of  many  who  acted  and  suffered  in  the  same  manner;  and  that 
of  those  who  did  so,  several   had  been   the  companions  of 
Christ's^  ministry,  the  ocular  witnesses,  or  pretending  to  be 
such,  ,of  his  miracles,  and  of  his  resurrection.     We,  moreover, 
find  .this  same  person  referring  in  his  letters  to  his  supernatural 
conversion,  tile  particulars  and  accompanying  circumstances  of 
which  are  Related  in   the  history;  and  which   accompanying 
circumstances,  if  all  or  any  of  them  be  true,  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  have  been  a  delusion.     We  also  find  him  positively,  and 
in  appropriate  terms,  asserting  that  lio  himself  worked  miracles, 
strictly  and  properly  so  called,  in  support  of  the  mission  which 
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he  executed;  the  history,  meanwhile,  recording  various  pass- 
ages of  his  ministry,  which  come  up  to  the  extent  of  this  assei^ 
tion.  The  question  is,  Whether  falsehood  was  ever  attested  hy 
evidence  like  this?  Falsehoods,  we  know,  have  found  their 
way  into  reports,  into  tradition,  into  books;  but  is  an  example 
to  be  met  with,  of  a  man  voluntarily  undertaking  a  life  of  want 
and  pain,  of  incessant  fatigue,  of  continual  peril;  submitting 
to  the  loss  of  his  home  and  country,  to  stripes  and  stoning, 
to  tedious  imprisonment,  and  the  constant  expectation  of  a 
violent  death,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  about  a  story  of  what 
was  false,  and  of  what,  if  fidse,  he  must  have  known  to  be  so  ? 
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PREFACE. 


Tub  fiill  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  a  weighty  and 
an  interesting  topic.  The  most  industrious  and  successml  in- 
quiries regarding  their  genuineness  and  autlienticity  prove 
almost  abortive,  if  it  be  still  impracticable  to  establ^h  their 
complete  inspiration;  or  if,  after  all,  they  consist  merely  of  in- 
spired and  uninspired  portions,  betwixt  which  no  line  of  dis- 
tinction can  with  certainty  be  drawn. 

Whilst  the  press  teems  with  treatises  written  in  defence  of 
the  credibility  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  its  Plenary  and  Verbal 
Inspiration  has  been  discussed  less  frequently  and  less  amply 
than  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands.  The  number  of 
publications  peculiarly  devoted  to  this  question  is  compara- 
tively small;  and  some  even  of  these,  though  otherwise  able 
and  excellent,  have  been  thought  to  exhibit  a  vehemence  and 
asperity,  that  lessen  their  value  and  obstruct  their  usefulness. 
The  religious  public  seem  generally  to  feel,  that,  whatever  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  department  of  investigation  respect- 
ing Christianity,  the  ground  remains  open,  and  the  labours  of 
succeeding  writers  are  by  no  means  superseded. 

The  author  of  the  following  Essay  has,  therefore,  endea- 
voured to  contribute  his  mite  towards  the  vindication  of  the 
truth.  His  aim  is  to  furnish  a  methodical,  dispassionate,  and 
somewhat  ample  defence  of  verbal  inspiration,  unencumbered 
by  disquisitions  foreign  to  the  point. 

From  express  acknowledgments  that  occur  in  the  course  of 
this  Essay,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  not  insensible  of  his  ob- 
ligations to  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  field  of 
inquiry.  To  have  forborne  making  use  of  texts  and  argu- 
ments essential  to  the  discussion,  merely''  because  they  had 
been  previously  employed  by  others,  would,  in  his  opinion, 
have  savoured  more  of  a  false  scrupulosity  than  of  a  cordial 
attachment  to  truth.  He  is  unconscious,  however,  of  having 
servilely  borrowed  from  any  source;  and  even  ventures  to  eherisli 
the  hope,  that  the  plan  of  illustration  adopted,  and  the  points  of 
view  in  which  various  considerations  pertaining  to  the  question 
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are  placed,  may  perhaps  si^rvc  to  render  this  performance  some- 
what better  adapted  to  the  instruction  and  estaliUshment  of  se- 
veral classes  of  readers,  than  the  works  of  some  other  writers 
poBsesrang  far  higher  claims  to  learning  and  originullty. 

The  subject  Iras  confessedly  its  difficulties;  and  it  has  bc«ii 
viewed  in  different  lights  by  men  of  intelligence  and  principle- 
To  differ  in  some  respects  in  opinion  from  persons  whose  cha- 
racter he  esteems,  or  whose  memory  he  venerates,  affords  no 
pleasure  to  the  writer;  but  he  claims  to  liimself  the  same  li- 
berty of  judgment  which  ht>  cheerfully  allows  to  others.  He 
uncerely  wishes,  meanwhile,  that,  on  an  article  so  momentotn 
as  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  all  the  friends  of  reve- 
lation were  enabled  to  '*  see  eye  to  eye."  Aware  of  his  own 
defidendes,  but  animated  by  the  pereuasion,  that  "  Not  Iff 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  ' 
the  cause  of  truth  and  the  best  interests  of  miinkind  .ire  arf- 
vanced,  he  commends  this  humble  attempt  in  &vour  of  reli- 
non  to  die  blessing  of  God,  and  to  the  candid  judgment  of 
Christians, 

D.  F. 


Kennoway,  October  G,  IBM. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  INSPIBATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES,  IN  ITS 

ORIGIN,  NATURE,  AND  EVIDENCE. 

The  terms  inspire  and  inspiration  carry  an  allusion  to  wind 
or  breath.  Tliese  words  are  applied  to  a  variety  of  topics. 
**  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,"  says  Elihu,  referring  to  the  ra- 
tional soul  with  which  man  is  endowed;  ^^  and  the  mspiration, 
the  breath,  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding."* 
Similar  language  is  often  emjHoyed  among  men,  when  they 
allude  to  the  mtellectual  or  moral  qualities  for  which  indi- 
viduals are  distinguished.  We  say,  for  example,  that  the  pa- 
triot is  inspired  with  a  warm  attachment  to  his  country,  the 
hero  with  a  noble  intrepidity,  the  philosopher  with  an  un- 
quenchable love  of  science,  the  artist  with  an  exquisite  taste 
for  curious  workmanship,  and  the  poet  with  a  keen  sensibility 
to  the  beauties  of  nature.  By  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  su- 
perior agency,  mankind  attribute  inspiration  to  every  one  who 
displays  a  genius  or  an  elevation  of  soul,  by  which  he  is  capa- 
ble of  lofty  sentiments,  or  magnanimous  deeds. 

The  term  is  still  more  distinctively  applied  to  those  spi- 
ritual excellencies  which  characterise  the  children  of  God.  Ad- 
miration of  the  divine  perfections,  gratitude  for  redeeming 
love,  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and  disinte- 
rested benevolence  to  mankind,  are  spoken  of  as  holy  princi- 
ples or  feelings,  with  which  they  are  inspired.     Nor  is  this 

*  Job  xxxii.  8. 
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mode  of  expreasing^ourselves  unsupported  by  the  highest  au- 
thority;  for  while  Bezaleei  and  Aholiab  are  said  to  have  been 
'^  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  and  in  understand- 
ing, and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  to 
devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  m 
brass;*'*  those  amiable  graces  which  adorn  the  Christian  are 
uniformly  ascribed  to  the  special  agency  of  the  Divine  Sfint, 
Conformably  to  the  promise,  ^^  I  will  put  my  Sjnrit  in  you, 
and  ye  shall  live,"t  these  precious  graces  are,  by  an  omnipo- 
tent energV}  breathed  into  the  soul  which,  previoudy,  was 
estranged  from  every  holy  feeling,  and  ^^  deacl  in  sin.'' 

The  inspiration,  however,  to  which  our  attention  is  now  to 
be  directed,  is  a  miraculous  gift.  It  is  that  sypematwral 
power  by  which  men  were  enabkd  infallibly  to  declare  the  will 
of  God,  With  regard  to  this  wonderful  endowment,  as  com- 
municated to  holy  men  who  committed  Divine  revelation  to 
writing,  the  Apostle  Paul  makes  the  following  memorable 
statement: — "  All  Scripture  is  BH^nvrt^  given  by  in- 
spiration OF  GOD"t — or,  as  the  term  is  interpreted  by  Park- 
hurst,  "  breathed  or  inspired  by  Godj  divinely  inspired^  given 
by  divine  inspiration. 

Without  either  attempting  a  more  full  and  exact  definitioD 
of  the  term  Inspiration,  or  examining  the  various  definitions 
of  it  given  by  otners,  wc  shall  endeavour  to  elucidate  this  im- 
portant subject  by  the  following  observations. 

I.  Inspiration,  while  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  is  peculiarly  as- 
cribed to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  its  author. 

We  are  taught,  in  general,  to  adore  the  same  glorious 
Being  who  has  granted  us  the  powers  of  reason,  and  "  put 
wisdom  in  the  inward  parts,  "§  as  the  source  of  those  dis- 
tinct revelations  that  have  been  graciously  vouchsafed  to  man- 
kind. "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  for  ever  and  ever," 
said  the  prophet  Daniel  immediately  after  he  had  been  fa- 
voured with  a  most  seasonable  and  surprising  communica- 
tion from  above,  "  for  wisdom  and  might  are  his  ....  He 
giveth  wisdom  unto  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that 
know  understanding;  he  rcvealeth  deep  and  secret  things;  he 
knoweth  what  is  in  the  darkness,  and  the  light  dwelletla  with 
him."  II  But  with  regard  to  the  revelation  of  divine  truth, 
and  the  recording  of  it  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  other 
works  of  God,  relating  to  the  salvation  of  the  human  family, 

*  Exod.  xxxi.  3,  4.         f  Ezek.  xxxvii.  14.         X  ^  Tim.  Hi.  16. 
i  Job  yxxviii.  36.  ||  Dan.  ii.  20^22. 
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Q  are  often  called  to  contemplate  the  great  mystery  of  Three- 
-One,  and  to  recognise  the  distinct  operations  of  eadi 
vine  person.  To  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
hrist,  who  is  represented  as  the  contriver  and  proposer  of 
le  plan  of  redemption,  and  as  having  fore-ordained,  sent  forth, 
id  sealed  his  Son,  and  accepted  his  mediatorial  work — due 
mour  is  also  ascribed,  as  the  Father  of  lights  from  whom  Pro- 
bets  and  Apostles  received  their  inspiration  and  authority. 
God,  who,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  m 
rae  past,  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last 
lys  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son." — *^  I  have  given  unto  them," 
id  our  Lord,  in  a  solemn  address  to  his  Father,  ^^  the  words 
hich  thou  gavest  me."*  To  the  Son  of  God  also  our  atten- 
on  is  frequently  directed,  as  the  eternal  Word,  the  messenger 
F  the  covenant,  the  mterpreter,  one  among  a  thousand,  who 
ublishes  the  good  tidings  of  that  salvation  he  procured  with 
is  blood ;  ana  to  whom  all  other  prophets  stand  indebted  for 
leir  call  and  commission,  endowments  and  success.  ^*  No 
lan  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only-begotten  Son,  who 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  t  The 
ime  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  denominated  "  the  word  of 
lod,"  are  styled  "  the  word  of  Christ."  t  "  The  glorious 
Jospel  of  the  blessed  God,"  is  often  designated  the  Gospel 

F  Christ.';  II  .      .         . 

Inspiration  is  specially  attributed,  however,  to  the  immediate 
gency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  we  are  instructed  to  consider 
3  sustaining  at  once  a  subordinate  and  an  authoritative  eapa- 
ity;  as  actmg  in  the' name  of  the  Father  and  Son,  yet  ex- 
rdsing  his  own  sovereign  and  irresponsible  authority.  "  Now 
iere  are  diversities  of  gifts,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  but  the 
sane  Spirit." — "  All  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  self-same 
spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will.  § 

Let  the  following  passages  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the 
umerous  instances  in  which  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
rriters  is  peculiarly  ascribed  to  the  Spirit: — "The  sweet 
'salmist  of  Israel  said,  '*  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me, 
nd  his  word  was  in  my  tongue."  "  Holy  men  of  God  spake 
B  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  Searching  what, 
r  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  was  in 
hem  did  signify,  when  he  testified  before-hand  the  sufferings 
f  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  "  Men  and 
rethren,    this   Scripture    must    needs    have   been   fulfilled, 

•  Heb.  i.  l—John,  xvii.  8.  f  John,  i.  18.  J  Col.  iii.  16. 

II  Rom.  i.  16—2  Cor.  ii.  12,  ch.  iv.  4,  &c.  §  1  Cor.  lii.  4,  11. 
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which  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  mouth  of  David,  spake  before 
concerning  Judas,  who  was  guide  to  them  that  took  JesmT 
Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet  unto  our 
&thers,  saying,  ^^  Go  unto  this  people  and  say,  hearing  ye  shall 
hear,  and  shall  not  understand."  '^  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh 
expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the 
faith."  "  The  Holy  Ghost  saith,  to-day  if  ye  will  hear  his 
voice,  harden  not  your  hearts."  "  By  one  offering  he  hath 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctined;  whereofthe  Hdy 
Ghost  also  is  a  witness  to  us."  ^'  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying  unto  me.  Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lofd,  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labours;  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  * 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  stored  up  in  Christ  himself,  as  the  incompar- 
able ^^  Teacher  come  from  God,"  are  attributed  to  an  immear 
surable  communication  of  the  Spirit.  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  Spint  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, the  Spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  Spirit  of  knowledge, 
and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  "  He  whom  God  hath  sent 
speaketh  the  words  of  God ;  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  unto  him.f"  The  very  name  Christ  denotes  our 
Saviour's  unction  by  the  Spirit. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  these  plain  Scriptural  statements 
regarding  the  origin  of  inspiration  are  vapid  or  superfluous. 
What  can  be  more  accordant  with  the  feelings  of  every  ge- 
nuine Christian,  than  devoutly  to  survey  the  distinct  opera- 
tions, in  connexion  with  the  perfect  unity  and  harmony,  of 
Father,  Son^  and  Spirit,  in  the  stupendous  plan  of  redemp- 
tion ?  The  province  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  particular,  how- 
ever questioned  by  the  sceptic,  oisfigured  by  the  visionary, 
or  neglected  by  the  formalist,  deman£  our  attentive  consider- 
ation. What  is  done  by  the  Spirit,  both  in  the  external  re- 
velation and  confirmation  of  the  truth,  and  in  its  internal  and 
effectual  application,  serves  to  establish  our  faith  in  his  charac- 
ter as  a  divme  person,  "  who  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the 
deep  things  of  God,"  J  and  to  strengthen  our  reuance  on  his 
gracious  illuminations  and  aids.  Since  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
sent  forth  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and  purify  the  heart, 
and  to  prepare  a  people  for  the  eternal  inhentance,  it  was  al- 
together nt  and  congp*uous  that  **  the  word  of  truth,"  the 

♦  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  2—2  Pet.  i.  21—1  Pet.  i.  11— Acts,  i.  16,  ch. 
xxviii.  25,  26—1  Tim.  iv.  1— Heb.  iii.  7.  8.,  ch.  x.  14,  15— Rev.  xiv.  18. 
f  Isaiah,  xi.  2 — John,  iii.  34.  {  1  Cor.  ii,  10. 
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grand  instrument  he  employs  in  his  workings  on  the  human 
soul,  should  be  eiven  by  his  own  inspiration,  and  that  to  him 
Prophets  and  Apostles  should  owe  their  supernatural  light 
and  energy.  Were  the  minds  of  Christians  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  supreme  dignity,  authority,  and  wisdom  of 
the  good  Spirit  of  God,  and  more  frequently  engaged  in  me- 
ditatmg  on  his  excellencies  as  ^^  the  Spirit  of  trutn '  and  '^  the 
Spirit  of  love,"  they  would  be  more  tnoroughly  furnished  for 
investigating  to  advantage  the  nature  and  extent  of  divine  in- 
smration,  and  more  solicitous  to  display  the  salutary  tenden- 
cies of  zeal  and  charity  hwpily  combmed — ^^  endeavouring  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

O,  thou  Divine  Spintl  send  out  thy  lignt  and  thy  truth; 
let  them  lead  us.  what  we  know  not,  teach  thou  us.  How 
can  feeble,  mortal  men  form  just  and  beneficial  conceptions  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  unless  they  be  merci- 
fully taught  by  the  blessed  Author  of  that  inspiration  ?  Im- 
part, we  beseech  thee,  to  the  writer  and  to  the  readers,  correct 
views  of  thine  own  agency  in  inditing  the  Scriptures;  and 
suffer  not  a  sinele  expression  to  escape  this  pen,  injurious  to 
thy  glory,  or  calculated  to  mislead  the  weakest  member  of  the 
household  of  faith.     Amen. 

I L  The  divine  wisdom  and  sovereignty  appear  in  the  choice 
of  the  individuals  employed  to  declare  by  inspiration  the  will 
of  God  to  mankind. 

The  same  adorably  wise  and  sovereign  agency  which  con- 
ducts the  arrangements  of  nature  and  providence,  is  displayed 
in  the  whole  economy  of  grace.  It  belonged  to  God  himself 
to  determine  the  number,  the  character,  the  rank,  the  abilities 
and  attainments  of  the  persons  commissioned  to  make  infallible 
manifestations  of  his  will  to  men,  whether  orally  or  by  writing, 
and  to  select  the  individuals  employed.  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  his  procedure,  whilst  he  is  amenable  to  no  human 
tribunal,  and  ^*  giveth  none  account  of  his  matters,"  ^^  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,"  it  is  evident,  ^^  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excel- 
lent m  working." 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  immediate  communications 
of  the  divine  will  were  imparted  to  chosen  men,  as  Adam, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  for  the  advantage 
both  of  themselves  and  others;  while,  so  far  as  appears,  they 
were  not  directed  to  commit  these  communications  to  writing. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  when  the  period  of  human  life 
was  greatly  reduced^  and  oral  tradition  became  a  proportion- 
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ally  uncertain  mode  of  preserving  and  diffusing  the  knowlecbpe 
of  God,  Moses  and  other  Prophets  were  not  omy  fevouied  widi 
similar  revelations,  but  charged  to  record  them,  for  the  use  of 
succeeding  generations.  Apostles,  and  other  public  teachen^ 
that  received  supernatural  gifts  at  the  commencemeDt  of  tbe 
Christian  dispensation,  were  not  universally  employed  as  pes- 
men  of  Scnpture.  Only  six  of  the  Apostles  and  two  Efan- 
gelists,  namely,  Mark  and  Luke,  bore  a  part  in  composing  die 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 

Personal  godliness  has  not  been  held  an  indispensable  rB> 
quisite  to  those  who  spoke  by  inspiration,  of  who  were  endowieJ 
with  extraordinary  gifts.  Balaam,  an  unprincipled  and  mo- 
cenary  man,  was  mspired  to  celebrate,  in  lofity  strains,  the  ex- 
cellencies of  Jehovah  and  the  privileges  of  Israel,  and  to  utter 
an  interesting  prediction  regarding  uie  Messiah,  as  the  Stir 
that  should  come  out  of  «mcob.  Judas  Iscariot,  who  gave 
most  deplorable  evidence  of  reigning  impiety  and  avarice,  ms 
called  and  qualified,  in  common  with  tne  other  Apostles,  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  confirm  it  by  mi- 
racles. Yet,  notwithstanding  these,  and  some  other  exceptions} 
for  which  peculiar  reasons  may  be  assigned,  vital  piety  did, 
in  general,  characterise  the  men  of  inspiration;  and  it  was  ob- 
viously proper  that  the  individuals,  on  whom  the  sacred  and 
important  service  of  penning  the  Scriptures  devolved,  should 
be  themselves,  through  grace,  cordially  attached  to  the  inter- 
ests of  truth  and  righteousness.  "  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

The  footsteps  of  divine  ^^isdom  and  sovereignty  may  be 
traced  jis  well  in  the  mental  talents,  natural  and  acquired,  as  in 
the  prevailing  features  of  character,  which  distinguished  tbe 
writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Moses  was  **  learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  f  Isaiah  manifests  a  dig- 
nity of  spirit  and  manner,  worthy  of  royal  descent.  Ezra  wai 
not  only  a  priest^  but  "  a  ready  scribe  in  the  Law  of  Moses.'1 
The  wisdom  of  Daniel  was  so  confessedly  superior,  that  it  was 
proverbially  said  amon^j  the  Chaldeans,  "  Art  thou  wiser  than 
Daniel  ?"  §  Paul,  born  m  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  yet  educated 
in  Jerusalem,  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  ||  became  master  of  Jewish 
literature,  as  well  as  acquainted  in  some  degree  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Greeks.  The  capacity  and  learning  of  these  emi- 
nent persons  unquestionably  proved  subservient,  by  the  agency 
of  the  inspiring  Spirit,  to  their  usefulness  as  sacred  penmen. 

•  2  Pet.  i.  21.  t  Acts,  vii.  22.  %  Ezra,  vii.  6. 

§  Ezek.  xxviii.  3.  H  Acts,  xxii.  3. 
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Vet  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  King  of  Jadah,  Amos  was  called 
JO  speak  and  write  by  inspiratioD,  though  he  was  *'  an  herds- 
man and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  firuit." — "  The  Lord  took  me," 
lays  he,  '^  as  I  followed  the  flock,  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me. 
Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel,"  *  Nearly  all  the  New 
Testament  writers,  too,  originally  pursued  the  humble  occu- 
pation of  fishermen,  or  tax-gatherers,  and  had  no  pretensions  to 
those  advantages  which  birth,  or  rank,  or  a  liberal  education, 
can  bestow. 

Since  Moses, -the  founder  of  the  Levitical  economy,  was  em- 
powered to  compose  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  including  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  religion  he 
had  been  conmiissioned  to  promulgate,  and  since  it  pleased 
God,  not  only  to  publish  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  an  au- 
dible voice,  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel, 
but  to  engrave  them  with  his  own  finger  on  two  tables  of  stone, 
many  might  be  apt  to  ima^e  that  our  blessed  Lord,  the 
Divine  Author  of  the  new  dispensation,  having  dwelt  in  hu- 
man nature  among  men,  and  taught  in  their  streets,  would 
have  also  condescended  to  commit  to  writing,  with  his  own  hand, 
the  details  of  his  life  and  doctrine.  For  weighty  reasons, 
however,  into  which  we  shall  not  here  institute  any  inquiry,  it 
seemed  good  to  him,  whose  ^^  understanding  is  iimnite,"  that 
the  New  Testament  should  not  contain  a  single  firagment  writ- 
ten by  Christ  himself,  but  be  entirely  composed  by  chosen  wit- 
nesses, divinely  inspired,  to  record  his  discourses  and  works.f 
It  is  not  surprising,  that,  when  spurious  Gospels  and  Epistles 
began  to  infest  the  church,  some  writings  appeared  in  the  name 
of  our  Saviour  himself;  as  an  Epistle  from  Christ  to  Peter 
and  Paul;  an  Epistle  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Manichees,  a.d. 
270 ;  a  short  Hymn  attributed  to  him  by  the  PriscilUanists,  in 
the  year  378;  and  in  particular,  the  Epistle  of  Christ  to  Ab- 
garus,  King  of  Edessa,  found  at  present  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Eusebius.  But  all  these  productions,  not  excepting 
the  last,  are  quite  "  unworthy  of  consideration."}  The  story  of 
Abgarus  relating  to  the  letter  he  sent  to  our  Lord,  and  that 
which  he  received  from  him,  though  favourably  viewed  by  Mr 
Addison,  and  some  other  men  of  learning,  §  is  almost  univer- 
sally regarded  as  fabulous. 

III.  The  inspiration  communicated  to  the  sacred  writers, 

*   Amos,  vii.  14,  15.  f  Note  A. 

X  Palcy's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  i,  pp.  164,  165. 

§  Addison's  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  sec.  i.  8.  See  also 
Dr  Alexander  on  the  True  Canon  of  Scripture,  part  ii.  sec.  15.;  with 
Append.  Note  F. 
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mayy  in  the  case  of  each  of  them,  be  considered  as  oomprUng 
seyeral  particulars;  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  correctly,  as 
producing  several  effects. 

On  this,  as  well  as  other  religious  topics,  it  is  necessary  to  le- 

Eress  a  presumptuous  inclination  to  penetrate  into  depths  whid 
uman  reason  is  unable  to  fathom.  Even  the  regenerating  and 
sanctifying  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  surpasses  the  compre- 
hension of  mortals.  Whilst  the  fiact  of  his  gracnous  operatioo 
is  established  by  his  own  infallible  testimony,  and  is  also  de- 
monstrated by  its  salutary  fruits,  the  precise  mode  of  it  is  bid 
from  the  eyes  of  all  living,  its  happy  subjects  not  excepted. 
^<  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  die 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whether 
it  goeth;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit."*  Whj, 
then,  should  we  expect  to  ascertain  exactly  the  nature  of  that 
immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  which  was  granted  to  i 
number  of  holy  men  in  ancient  times,  and  which,  far  muj 
generations,  has  been  totally  beyond  the  range  of  human  ezpe- 
nence?  Unquestionably,  it  becomes  us  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  declarations  of  Scripture  on  this  point,  and  with  those  views 
of  its  nature  that  are  fairly  deducible  from  Scripture.  Aoqm- 
escing  in  this  just  and  necessary  restriction,  we  may,  witboot 
bold  presumption  or  profane  curiosity,  take  notice  of  the  fol- 
lowing attributes  or  effects  of  inspiration,  as  common  to  all 
who  possessed  it : — 

1.  They  were  all  excited  by  the  Spirit  to  write  the  portions 
of  Scripture  assigned  to  them  respectively.  Some  of  the  holy 
writers  have  mentioned  express  commands  they  received  to 
put  on  record  the  heavenly  communications  g^ranted  them. 
*^  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a 
book."  ^^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  write  thou  these 
words,  for  after  the  tenor  of  these  words  I  have  made  a  cove- 
nant with  thee  and  with  Israel."t  "  Moreover,"  says  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  '^  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  take  thee  a  great  roll,  and 
write  in  it  with  a  man's  pen,  concerning  Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz."J  To  Jeremiah,  in  like  manner,  it  was  said,  **  Thus 
speakcth  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  saying,  Write  thee  all  the 
words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  thee,  in  a  book."§  **  The 
Lord  answered  me,"  says  Habakkuk,  "and  said.  Write  the 
vision,  and  make  it  plain  upon  tables,  that  he  may  nm  that 
readeth  it."||  "  What  thou  scest,"  said  the  glorified  Saviour, 
in  vision  to  John,  "  write  in  a  book,  and  send  it  unto  the  seven 
churches  which  are  in  Asia."1f     Hven  where  they  make  no 

*  John  iii.  ft.         f  Exod.  xvii.  14;  cli.  xxxiv.  27.        t  1^-  ^*"*-  '• 
§  Jer.  XXX.  2.  ||  Hab.  ii.  2.  f  Ucv.  i.  II. 
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mention  of  explicit  injunctions  to  this  effect,  the  sacred  pen- 
men were  no  aoubt  inwardly  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
compose  those  portions  of  the  inspired  record  which  they 
severally  wrote. 

It  were  vain  to  question,  that,  in  forming  their  resolutions 
to  write,  a  variety  of  circumstances  may  have  exercised  a 
subordinate  influence  on  their  minds.  A  man  porooaoing  the 
temper  and  qualifications,  and  placed  in  the  situation  of  moae^ 
mignt  naturaUy  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  narrate  in  a  book 
the  wonders  he  had  learned  and  seen,  and  to  put  on  record 
the  complex  body  of  laws  and  ordinances  he  had  received  for 
reg^ulating  the  worship  and  practice  of  the  Israelites.  Sup- 
pose that  the  book  of^  Job  were  penned  by  that  renowned  Pa- 
triarch himself,  gratitude  to  God  for  the  signal  deliverance 
commanded  for  nun,  and  a  benevolent  desire  to  communicate 
highly  useful  instruction  to  others,  as  well  in  future  times  as 
in  his  own  age,  may  be  conceived  to  have  inclined  him  to 
compose  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  sufferings  and  patience, 
of  the  warm  dispute  betwixt  himself  and  his  tm*ee  friends,  and 
of  that  extraonunary  interposition  by  wluch  it  was  dedded. 
An  inclination  of  tms  sort,  accordingly,  is  expressed,  when, 
contemplating  the  character  of  his  great  Redeemer,  and  an- 
tidpating  the  glories  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  he  exclaims, 
**  Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written !  Oh  that  they  were 
printed  in  a  Dook !  That  thev  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen 
and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever  i**  Hand,  from  his  early  piety, 
and  from  his  strong  predilection  for  the  charms  of  poetry  and 
music,  might  feel  oisposed  to  prepare  a  large  collection  of 
Psalms  and  spiritual  songs.  To  Solomon,  as  a  profound  thinker, 
and  an  attentive  observer  of  human  life,  the  idea  of  writing 
such  a  treatise  as  the  Proverbs  might  readily  occur.  Apostles 
and  Evangelists,  impelled  by  that  natural  feeling  whicn  con- 
strains us  to  publish  uncommon  occurrences,  and  urged  by  ad- 
miration for  the  character,  the  works,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  might  deem  it  alike  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  record,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  succeeding  generations,  a  &ithful  narrative 
of  the  wondrous  ^^  things  they  had  seen  and  hdard."  f  The 
Apostie  John,  having  perused  the  Gospels  written  by  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  might,  from  pious  motives,  consider  it 
proper  to  supply  some  important  particulars  these  Evangelists 
nan  omitted ;  more  especially  a  variety  of  heavenly  discourses 
delivered  by  the  Saviour,  relative  to  his  own  origmal  dignity 
and  mediatorial  work. 

•  Job  xix.  23.  24.  t  Acts  iv.  20. 
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The  counsels  and  entreaties  of  other  people,  too,  were  eal» 
culated  to  suggest  or  confirm  the  design  of  writing.  Cakb 
and  Joshua,  with  the  Elders  of  Israel,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  solicited  Moses  to  leave  manuscripts  behind  nun,  con- 
taining an  ample  history  of  the  divine  prooedure  towards  his 
countrymen,  and  an  authentic  account  of  the  laws,  moral,  cere- 
monial, and  judicial,  which  they  were  enjoined  to  observe. 
With  similar  urgency,  David  and  Solomon  may  have  been  re- 
quested by  their  contemporaries  to  furnish  lasting  memorials  of 
their  piety  and  wisdom.  Theophilus,  after  rei^ng  the  Gk»> 
pel  ot  Luke  with  heartfelt  delight,  might  probably  express  a 
wish  to  that  sacred  biographer  to  see  a  history  of  the  laboon 
and  sufferings  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  propagation  of  Christi- 
anity among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  prepared  by  hb  pen.  The 
appUcation  made  by  the  Corinthians  to  Paul  to  solve  some 
interesting  questions,  as  well  as  the  unpleasant  inteUiffenee 
otherwise  received  regarding  various  irregularities  which  had 
prevailed  amongst  them,  proved  the  occasion  of  his  writing 
die  first  of  his  two  invalusuble  Epistles  to  that  church.*  Gp- 
cumstances,  in  short,  that  occurred  with  reference  to  differ- 
ent churches  or  individuals,  with  the  correspondent  feeHngs 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  writers,  may  nave  operated,  to 
a  grsat  degree,  as  inducements  to  the  composition  of  all  the 
Apostolical  Epistles. 

in  full  consistency  with  all  these  admissions,  and  evenr  si- 
milar concession,  we  firmly  maintain,  that  the  penmen  ot  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures  were  universally  stirred 
up  and  determined  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  do  what  they  re- 
pectively  did,  each  in  his  own  time,  and  in  his  ownpn^ilion, 
tDWards  the  completion  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  various 
occurrences  that  attracted  their  notice,  the  ui^ndes  of  human 
persuasion,  and  every  external  occasion  of  writing,  were  ad^ 
justed  by  a  particular  providence.  Their  own  views  and  taste, 
inclinations  and  feelings,  both  as  men  and  as  saints^  were 
wholly  under  the  divine  direction  and  control.  Had  not  the 
Spirit  been  pleased  to  put  it  in  their  hearts,  they  could  have 
entertained  no  holy  desire  to  publish  and  record  "the  wonderful 
works  of  God."  Their  incipient  thoughts  of  study  and  of 
publication  would  have  altogether  died  away,  if  meir  pur- 
poses had  not  been  immoveably  established  by  superior  in* 
fluence.  Their  own  modesty  and  timidity,  or  tihe  cruel  deri- 
sion and  alarming  menaces  of  ungodly  men,  would,  in  many 
instances,  have  proved  insuperable  barriers  to  the  open  deda- 

*  1  Cor.  i.  11,  ch.  Tii.  1. 
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ration  of  the  truth,  both  with  the  tongue  and  the  pen,  unless 
He  who  gave  them  their  commission  had,  by  his  all-powerful 
energy,  made  them  "  an  iron  pillar  and  brazen  walls^"  against 
which  the  most  furious  opposition  could  not  prevail.* 

"  When  the  word  was  tnus  come  to  the  Prophets,"  says  Dr 
Owen,  ^'  and  God  had  spoken  in  them,  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  conceal  it,  the  nand  of  the  Lord  being  strong  upon 
them.  They  were  not  now  only  on  a  general  account  to  utter 
the  truth  they  were  made  acquainted  withal,  and  to  speak  the 
things  they  Lad  heard  and  seen,  which  was  their  common 
preaching  work,  according  to  the  analogy  of  what  they  had 
received,  Acts,  iv.  20;  but  also  the  very  individual  words 
that  they  had  received  were  to  be  declared.  When  the  word 
was  come  to  them,  it  was  as  nfire  within  them,  that  must  be 
delivered,  or  it  would  consume  them. — Psalm  xxxix.  3 ;  Jer. 
xz.  9;  Amos  iii.  8,  chap.  vii.  15,  16.  So  Jonah  found  his 
attempt  to  hide  the  word  that  he  had  received  to  be  altogether 

vain.'^t 

2.  The  inspired  penmen  seem,  at  least  in  writing  their  se- 
veral proportions  of  the  sacred  records,  to  have  been  all  en- 
dowed, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  a  supernatural  vigour 
of  mind.  Extraordinary  mental  capacities,  we  acknowledge, 
are  far  from  affording  decisive  evidence  either  of  piety  or  of 
inspiration.  The  God  of  nature  has  often  conferred  superior 
powers  of  intellect  and  imagination  on  men  who  have  not  been 
restrained  from  criminally  perverting  them  to  his  dishonour; 
and  for  aught  we  know,  ne  may,  on  some  occasions,  have  im- 
parted a  temporary  expansion  of  judgment  or  of  fancy  to  un- 
godly persons,  whose  natural  talents  md  not  exceed  mediocrity. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  an  usual  effect  of  the  gift  of 
inspiration,  that  it  invigorated  and  elevated  the  faculties  of  the 
individuals  to  whom  it  was  vouchsafed. 

All  of  them  probably  felt  a  moral  elevation  of  soul,  arising 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  dignified  character  with  which  they 
were  invested,  as  messengers  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  infal- 
lible teachers  of  his  will.  This  noble  elevation  is  beautifully 
expressed  in  such  passages  as  the  following: — "  Give  ear,  O 
ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak;  and  hear,  O  earth,  the  words  of 
my  mouth.  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain ;  my  speech 
shall  distil  as  the  dew;  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb, 

•  Jer.  i.  18,  19. 

f   Of  the  Divine  Original,  Authority,  Self-evidencing  Light,  and  Power 
of  the  Scriptures,  chap.  i.  sec.  10. 
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and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass."*  "  Hear  this,  all  ye 
people;  give  ear,  all  ye  inhabitants  of  the  world;  both  low 
and  high,  rich  and  poor  together.  My  mouth  shall  speak  of 
wisdom,  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  shall  be  of  under- 
8tanding."t  "  Truly  I  am  full  of  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  judgment  and  of  might,  to  declare  unto  Jacob 
his  transgressions,  and  to  Israel  his  sin8."t 

In  most  of  the  inspired  writers,  the  supernatural  influence 
operating  on  them  seems  to  have  produced  not  merely  a  moral 
but  also  an  intellectual  energy,  mat  rendered  them  capable 
of  mental  exertions,  for  which  they  were  otherwise  incompe- 
tent. The  effect  of  this  inspiration  is  particularly  discemiDle 
in  those  lofty  descriptions  of  the  divine  attributes  and  woilcs 
that  abound  in  the  prophetical  and  devotional  books;  and 
which,  in  sublimity  of  thought  and  expression,  transcend  the 
highest  efforts  of  human  genius.  Even  the  historical  books 
of  Scripture,  however,  supply  unequivocal  evidence  of  super- 
natural vigour.  A  celebrated  author,  after  adverting  to  the 
time  and  circxunstances  in  which  the  history  of  our  Saviour's 
life  was  written  by  Matthew  and  John,  "  simple  and  illiterate 
men,  who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  exercise  their  intel- 
lectual faculties,"  diaws  the  following  conclusion: — "  A  divine 
influence,  therefore,  must  have  been  exerted,  by  which  thdr 
memories  and  judgments  were  invigorated,  and  they  were  en- 
abled to  relate  the  discourses  and  miracles  of  their  Master 
with  fidelity,  and  in  a  manner  the  best  fitted  to  impress  the 
readers  of  their  histories.  The  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
bring  to  their  remembrance  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  had 
said  unto  them,  proves,  that  in  writing  the  Gospels  their  men- 
tal powers  received  from  his  agency  new  degrees  of  strength 
and  capacity."  §  Dr  Owen,  too,  amongst  the  "  immediate  ef- 
fects of  the  inspiration"  experienced  by  holy  men  moved  by  ttv* 
Holy  Ghost,  mentions,  "  first,  the  preparation  and  elevation 
of  their  intellectual  faculties^  their  minds  and  understandings 
wherein  his  revelations  were  to  be  received.  He  prepared 
them  to  receive  the  impressions  he  made  upon  them,  ana  con- 
firmed their  memories  to  retain  them." — "  So  a  man  tunes 
the  strings  of  an  instrument^  that  it  may  in  a  due  manner  re- 
ceive the  impressions  of  Ynsjinger^  and  give  out  the  sound  he 
intends."  | 

•  Deut.  xxxii.  1,2.  t  Ps-  xlix.  1-3.  %  Micah  iii.  8. 

§  Lectures  on  Theology,  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Dick,  D.D.,  lect.  xi, 
pp.  197,  198. 

I  Dr.  Owen's  Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  book  ii.  chap.  i.  sec.  10. 
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3.  All  the  sacred  writers  were  not  merely  superintended, 
but  infallibly  enlightened  and  guided  by  the  Spint,  in  record- 
ing the  will  of  God. 

To  obviate  misconceptions  regarding  this  illumination,  and 
that  nothing  essential  may  be  overlooked,  two  preliminary  re- 
marks must  be  here  introduced.  Lict  it  be  noticed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  sacred  penmen  were  not  all  iqade  acquainted 
with  the  divine  will  exactly  in  the  same  way.  It  pleased  God 
to  make  them  experience  a  considerable  diversity  in  their  mode 
of  receiving  the  knowledge  they  were  commissioned  to  im- 
part to  the  church.  Sometimes  their  attention  was  arrested 
Dv  the  sound  of  an  audible  and  articulate  voice.  The  voice 
of  God  was  thus  addressed  to  our  first  parents  in  Eden;  to 
Noah,  the  second  father  of  mankind,  both  before  and  after 
the  deluge;  to  Moses,  from  the  burning  bush,  and  from  the 
mercy-seat  in  the  most  holy  place;  and  to  John  the  Baptist 
on  the  banks  of  Jordan.  At  other  times  revelations  were  im- 
parted to  them  in  dreams,  when  their  senses  were  locked  up 
m  sleep;  or  in  visions,  by  which,  though  they  continued 
awake,  striking  representations  were  made  to  the  imagination 
or  the  senses.  We  have  instances  of  the  former  in  Jacob's  in- 
teresting dream  at  Bethel,  in  the  prophetic  dreams  of  Joseph 
which  provoked  the  envy  of  his  brethren,  and  in  the  nocturnal 
communications  which  Paul  repeatedly  received.*  Examples 
of  the  latter  are  supplied  by  Isaiah,  in  that  august  vision  he 
had  in  the  year  of  kmg  Uzziah's  death;  by  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
2^chariah,  and  other  ancient  Prophets;  and  by  none  more  co- 

1)iously  than  the  Apostle  John  in  the  mystical  book  of  Reve- 
ation.  Another  mode  was  by  the  ministry  of  angels:  as  by 
the  angels  who  warned  Lot  of  the  impending  ruin  of  Sodom ; 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  gave  intelligence  to  Daniel  regard- 
ing the  precise  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming  in  the  flesh;  and 
by  the  angels  that  appeared  to  Joseph  and  Mary,  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Bethlehem,  and  to  the  pious  females  who  made  an 
early  visit  to  the  Saviour's  tomb.  The  singular  honour  be- 
stowed on  Moses,  who  was  indulged  with  more  familiar  inter- 
course with  God  than  other  ancient  Prophets,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  "  If  there  be  a  Prophet  among  you,  I  the  Lord 
will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak 
unto  him  in  a  dream.  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is 
faithful  in  all  mine  house.  With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to 
mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches;  and  the 
similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold."  t      I^e  last  mode  of 

•   Acts  xvi.  9;  ch  xviii.  9,  10;  ch.  xxiii,  11.  f  Num.  xii.  C-8. 
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revelation' we  shall  mention  took  place  by  what  have  been 
styled  divine  illapsesy  or  secret  suggestions  without  the  inter- 
vention of  means.  "  He  who  created  the  spirit  of  man  has 
direct  access  to  it,  and  stands  in  no  need  of  words  or  external 
signs  as  the  vehicle  of  communication.  During  profound  a- 
lence,  and  complete  abstraction  from  sensible  things,  the  souls 
of  his  servants  were  irradiated  by  the  pure  ravs  of  celestial 
light.  To  this  mode  of  communication  David  refers,  when 
he  says,  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  bjr  me,'  or  *  in  me;' 
and  Peter,  when  he  tells  us  that  *  the  Spirit  of  Chiist,  who 
was  in  the  Prophets,  testified  beforehand  his  sufferings,  and 
the  glory  that  should  follow.'  *  In  this  manner  were  the 
Apostles  endowed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Gospel;  and  Paul,  in  particular,  received  not  the  doctnDe 
which  he  preached  of  men,  ^  neither  was  he  tai^ht  it,  but  by 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.' "t — Thus  the  Uod  of  heaven 
communicated  his  will  to  the  Prophets,  and,  we  may  add,  to 
the  Apostles,  9r«Avr(o9riv(,  ^^  in  divers  manners."  t 

The  second  remark  to  be  kept  in  view  on  this  point,  relates 
to  the  use  of  their  own  faculties,  on  the  part  of  inspired  men, 
while  in  these  various  modes  they  were  visited  with  **  celestial 
light;"  and  while,  in  consequence,  they  recorded  the  will  of 
God  for  the  instruction  of  the  church.    We  ought  not  to  ima- 

fine,  that  the  exercise  of  their  faculties  was  entirely  suspended, 
t  has  been  stated  above,  that  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit, 
their  mental  powers  were  clothed  with  peculiar  eneigy  and 
vigour.  Why  then  should  we  conceive  that  inspiration  at  any 
time  completely  superseded,  or  precluded,  the  use  of  their  fa- 
culties. Let  us  hear  their  own  assertions  on  this  head: — "  My 
heart  was  hot  within  me,"  says  the  Psalmist;  **  while  I  was 
musing,  the  fire  burned;  then  spake  I  with  my  tongue."  And 
again,  "  My  heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter;  I  speak  of  the 
things  which  I  have  made  touchmg  the  king;  my  tongue  is 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer."  §  "  Because  the  preacher  was 
wise,"  says  Solomon,  "  he  still  taught  the  people  knowledge; 
yea,  he  gave  good  heed,  and  sought  out  and  set  in  order  many 
proverbs.  The  preacher  sought  to  find  out  acceptable  words; 
and  that  which  was  written  was  upright,  even  words  of  truth."  | 
David  is  represented  by  our  Saviour  as  speaking  by  the  Spi- 
rit, yet  voluntarily  expressing  his  own  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings: "  David  himself  said,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  said 

•  I  Per.  i.  11. 

t  Gal.  i.  \2;  Dr  Dick's  Lcct.  on  Theolo^,  lect.  xi.  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

X  Hob.  1.  1.  §  Ps.  xxxix.  3;  xlv.  1.*  J  Eccles.  xii.  9,  10. 
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unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand."*  The  Evange- 
list Luke  plainly  intimates  that,  under  the  divine  guidance, 
he  carefully  availed  hisiself  of  authentic  information  re^)ect* 
ing  what  Jesus  tauc^ht  and  dUd,  which  he  had  received  from 
those  who  ^^  from  t£e  b^imiiiig  were  eye-witnesses  and  minis- 
ters of  the  word."t  From  the  whole  frame  and  contexture -of 
the  Canonical  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles,  and  in 
particular,  from  the  t^ior  0f  dieir  reasonings,  entreaties  and 
expostulations,  it  is  clear  that  their  own  mental  faculties  were 
vigorously  exercised,  while,  by  divine  inspiration,  they  wrot0 
the  Epistles. 

Let  it  not  then  be  supposed,  that  the  four  Evangelists,  ot 
any  of  the  other  inspired  penmen,  were  mere  machines,  or  **  had 
no  other  part  to  pen<»m  than  that  of  mechanical  hand-writers." 
^*  It  is  universally  admitted,"  says  an  acute  author,  **  that  the 
inspired  writers  were  rational  organs,  through  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  communicated  his  mind,  though  every  word  written  by 
them  in  the  Scriptures  was  from  Goa.  There  is  nothing  irre- 
concilable in  the  two  parts  of  this  statement.  God  can  surely 
speak  his  words  through  men,  in  such  a  way  that  the  words 
and  thoughts  shall  be  me  words  and  thoughts  of  both."  t  ^*  We 
should  not  suppose,"  says  a  learned  Professor  of  Theology, 
^'  that  inspiration,  even  in  its  higher  degrees,  deprived  those  who 
were  the  subjects  of  it  of  the  use  of  their  fiiculties.  They  were, 
indeed,  the  organs  of  the  Spirit;  but  tliey  were  conscious,  intel- 
ligent organs.  They  were  dependent,  but  distinct  agents;  and 
the  operation  of  their  mental  powers,  though  elevated  and  di- 
rected by  superior  influence,  was  analagous  to  their  ordinary 
mode  of  procedure.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive  that  the 
style  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  should  differ,  just  as  it 
would  have  differed  if  they  had  not  been  inspired."  § 

Having  made  these  two  explanatory  remaiks,  we  now  re- 
peat the  position  formerly  stated — that  all  the  sacred  writers 
were  not  merely  superintended,  but  infallibly  enlightened  and 
gpiided  by  the  Spint,  in  recording  the  will  of  God.  Amidst 
the  great  diversity  of  modes  in  wnich  revelations  were  given 
them,  and  amidst  the  assiduity  and  eeal  with  which  they  ex 
erted  their  own  fru^ulties,  while  they  received  these  revelations 

*  Mark  xii.  36.  f  Luke  i.  1,  4 — Acts  i.  1, 2. 

t  Theories  of  Inspiration  of  the  Rev.  Dan.  Wilson,  Dr  Pye  Smith,  and 
Dr  Dick,  proved  to  be  erroneous,  &c.,  by  Alex.  Carson,  A.M.,  Minister 
of  the  Gospel,  p.  58. 

§  Dr  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  48,  third 
edition. 
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and  cx)mmitted  them  to  writiDg,  they  were  uniyersally  super- 
intended by  the  Spirit.  ^^  Superintendence  indeed,"  sajrs  Dr 
Dick,  ^^  is  no  peculiar  kind  of  inspiration;  but  is  the  care 
exercised  by  providence  over  all  the  sacred  writers,  in  what- 
ever degree  or  manner  inspired,  to  secure  a  fEUthfol  relation  of 
the  histories,  doctrines,  prophecies,  and  precepts,  wjiich  they 
were  employed  to  communicate  to  mankind/'* 

The  inspiration  granted  to  holy  men  of  God,  however, 
includes  much  more  than  this.  They  were  not  only  super- 
intended, but  enlightened  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spnit 
Whatever  might  be  the  particular  form  in  which  they  received 
communications  of  the  divine  will,  they  were  evidently  the 
subjects  of  an  extraordinary  inward  agency.  Voices,  dreams, 
visions,  and  angelical  messages,  were  all  accompanied  by  im- 
pressions of  the  Spirit  on  their  minds,  which  enabled  them  to 
receive  and  retain  whatever  was  miraculously  announced  or 
represented  to  them;  to  recognise  its  origin,  certainty,  and 
importance;  and,  as  it  seemed  good  to  the  Spirit,  either  to 
declare  it  with  the  mouth,  or  to  record  it  with  the  hand.  These 
internal  impressions  were  equivalent  to  those  secret  sugges- 
tions, unaccompanied  by  audible  voices,  or  by  impressive  sym- 
bols of  a  present  Deity,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  were 
at  other  times  imparted. 

The  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  admitted,  in  many  in- 
stances narrate  facts  which  they  had  seen  with  their  eyes,  re- 
hearse speeches  they  had  heard  with  their  ears,  and  suggest 
reflections  that  might  naturally  occur  to  their  own  minds. 
But  in  their  whole  work,  they  constantly  acted  under  the  mov- 
ing, illuminating,  and  conducting  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Had  not  this  been  the  real  state  of  the  case,  we  should 
never  have  read  either  of  all  Scripture,  or  of  all  its  penmen 
as  inspired;  but  both  to  the  writers  and  their  writings,  the 
character  of  inspiration  is  expressly  and  indefinitely  assigned. 
As  to  the  writers,  it  is  often  affirmed  that  the  Spirit  spoke  in 
them  and  bv  them,  and  that  they  were  ^'  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;"  and  we  are  assured  that  they  ^^  spake  as  they  were 
moved,"  ^i^d^w^i,  actuated  or  excited^  "  by  tne  Holy  Gnost."t 
And  with  regard  to  the  writings,  we  are  informed  that  ^^AU 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."}  The  whole,  with- 
out limitation,  both  in  matter  and  words,  is  divinely  inspired. 

The  revelations  imparted  to  holy  men,  and  the  guidance  they 
experienced,  were,  without  question,  infallible.   They  were  not 

•  Dr  Dick's  Essav  on  Irspiration.  p.  24.  f  2  Pet.  i  21. 

X  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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invested,  we  allow,  with  omniscience,  an  attribute  peculiar 
to  God ;  nor  must  we  imagine,  that  even  with  reference  to 
facts  related  or  doctrines  taught,  whether  less  or  more  import- 
ant, their  knowledge  or  their  statements  were  made  as  full  and 
particukr,  as  the  Spirit,  had  he  so  pleased,  could  easily  have 
rendered  them.  We  find  them,  acconungly,  leaving  some  points 
undetermined.  '^  Jesus  himself,"  says  the  Evangelist  Luke, 
^'  b^an  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age;"  and  again,  ^*  The 
number  of  the  names  together  was  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty."*  "A  matf  6e,"  says  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  "  that 
I  will  abide,  yea,  and  winter  with  you."t  The  same  Apostle 
often  confesses  the  extremely  narrow  limits  of  that  knowledge 
of  Grod  in  his  perfections,  counsels,  and  works,  which  is  attain- 
ed even  by  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  all  the  most  enlighten- 
ed individuals  on  earth.  "We  know  in  part,"  says  he,  "  and 
we  prophesv  in  part." — "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wifldcmi  ana  knowledge  of  God  I     How  unsearchable  are  his 

J'udgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!"t  The  know- 
edge  that  the  inspired  writers  received  to  communicate  was, 
nevertheless,  as  extensive  and  minute  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
church  required ;  and  though  much  remains  to  be  disclosed 
by  the  light  of  eternity,  no  error  or  mistake  disfigures  the  state- 
ments they  were  empowered  to  deliver.  If  the  sacred  oracles 
were  not  an  infallible  standard  of  fiuth  and  practice,  they  would 
utterly  fail  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  granted. 
"  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect."—"  To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony,  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  light  in  them."§ 

We  have  thus  adverted  to  what  appear  to  be  the  princi- 
pal attributes,  or  efiects,  of  that  inspiration  which  the  sacred 
writers  received.  First,  They  were  all  excited  to  write  the  parts 
of  Scripture  assigned  to  them  respectively.  Secondly,  They 
seem,  at  least  in  writing  their  several  portions,  to  have  been 
all  endowed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  a  supernatural 
vigour  or  elevation  of  mind.  Thirdly,  All  of  them  were  not 
merely  superintended,  but  in&llibly  enlightened  and  guided 
by  the  Spirit,  in  recording  the  will  of  God. 

It  may  be  briefly  mentioned,  as  a  fourth  and  last  effect  of 
inspiration,  that  its  subjects  were  authorised  and  excited  to  de- 
liver their  inspired  productions  to  the  church  for  its  general  and 
permanent  use.  We  read  of  the  Jews,  "  that  unto  them  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  God."||     Moses,  some  time  prior  to 

*  Luke  iii.  23— Acts  i.  15.  f  ]  Cor.  xvi.  6. 

X  1  Cor.  xiii.  9 — Rom.  xi.  33.  §  Ptialm  xix.  7 — Is.  viii.  20. 

I  Rom.  iii.  2. 
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his  death,  solemnly  intrusted  his  writings  to  the  ohurdi,  to  be 
carefully  preserved,  and  conscientiously  improved,  in  all  sne- 
ceeding  times.  ^^  Moses,"  it  is  recordeo,  ^^  wrote  this  law  and 
delivered  it  unto  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,  whidi  bare  tlie 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  Elderi  of 
Israel."*  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  in  like  manner,  committal 
their  writings,  historical,  doctnnal,  and  prophetical,  to  the  New 
Testament  church,  with  express  admonitions  relative  to  the 
danger  of  human  additions  or  curtailment8.t 

IV.  It  may  judtly  be  doubted,  whether  an  attempt  to  db- 
cover  and  determine  kinds  and  deg^rees  of  inspiratimi  in  the 
Scriptures,  be  right  in  itself,  or  conducive  to  spuritual  utility. 

A  strong  propensity  to  view  inspiration  as  consisting  of  va- 
rious kinds  and  degrees,  and  to  form  a  corresponding  scakv 
has  generally  prevailed  both  among  Jews  and  Christiaitt. 
Maimonides  endeavoured  to  decide  on  the  comparative  import- 
ance of  the  several  modes  in  which  divine  revelations  were  im- 
parted, and  ventured,  in  consequence,  to  point  out  not  less  than 
eleven  degrees  of  inspiration.f  The  Jewish  Rabbles  usually 
mention  three  degrees,  of  which  they  call  the  first  and  highest, 
the  degree  of  Moses;  the  second,  me  gift  of  prophecy;  and 
the  third  and  lowest,  the  internal  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  to  which 
they  attribute  the  books  named  by  them  hagiographa^  or  hdy 
writings.  §  This  Jewish  division,  with  the  classification  of  tl^ 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  founded  upon  it,  is  most  probably 
posterior  to  the  Christian  era ;  and  Jerome  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Fathers  that  takes  notice  of  it.U  It  is  uni- 
versally, and  not  without  cause,  reprobated  in  the  Christian 
Churcn  as  arbitrary  and  absurd.  Many  Christian  writers, 
however,  have  not  hesitated  to  copy  the  example  of  the  Jews, 
by  imagining  various  degrees  of  mspiration,  and  attempting, 
less  or  more  distinctiy,  to  assign  to  each  its  appropriate  por- 
tion in  the  sacred  volume.  The  celebrated  ur  Doddridge, 
among  others,  has  lent  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  this  wav  of 
proceeding,  and  has  employed  the  terms  Superintendence,  Ele- 
vation, and  Suggestion,  to  denote  the  several  decrees  he  as- 
signs.^    To  these  three  some  more  recent  authors  have  added 

•  Deut.  xxxi.  9.      f  John  xx.  31 — Col.  iv.  16 — Rev.  xxii.  18,  19. 

X  Dr  Owen  on  the  Spirit,  hook  ii.  chap.  i.  sec.  ii. 

§  Dr  Jennings'  Jewish  Antiq.  book  i.  chap.  6. — Dr  Djck*s  Essay  oo 
Inspiration,  p.  32 ;  or  Lcct.  on  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  194. 

II  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration  of  tlie  Old  and 
New  Testament,  by  William  Lowth,  B.D.  p.  216. 

^  Dr  Doddridge's  Dissertation  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  New  Test., 
subjoined  to  the  3d  vol.  of  his  Family  Expositor,  8vo  edit. 
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Direction,  while  an  esteemed  theologian  substitutes  the  term 
Revelation^  as  more  eligible  than  Suggestion,  for  expressing 
the  highest  degree.* 

With  all  becoming  deference  to  these  authorities,  we  hum- 
bly venture  at  least  to  question  the  propriety  and  utility  of  thus 
dismembering  the  one  perfect  and  compact  body  of  divine  re- 
velation. 

No  reasonable  concession  shall  be  denied.  That  the  will 
of  God  was  communicated  in  a  variety  of  forms,  has  already 
been  admitted  and  evinced.  That  amongst  the  numerous 
writers  in  Scripture,  some  had  the  honour  of  composing  a 
larger  and  others  a  smaller  portion,  every  one  that  opens  the 
Bible  must  allow.  The  writings  of  Moses,  for  example,  oc- 
cupy a  larger  space  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  those  of  Paul 
in  the  New,  than  the  productions  of  any  other  penman  in 
either.  It  is  more  pertinent,  however,  to  remark,  that  we  ought 
to  distinguish  betwixt  the  endowments  of  the  writers^  and  the 
character  or  claims  of  their  books.  The  sacred  writers  were 
not  all  equally  endowed  with  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
A  very  great  diversity  possibly  existed  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  respectively  furnished  with  "  the  word  of  wisdom,  the 
word  of  knowledge,"  the  powers  of  utterance,  and  other  gifts. 
In  the  account  of  the  deatn  of  Moses,  it  is  said,  '^  There  arose 
not  a  Prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord 
knew  face  to  face."  t — Among  the  New  Testament  writers,  those 
that  belonged  to  "  The  College  of  Apostles,"  received  with- 
out doubt  a  richer  unction  of  me  Spirit  than  Mark  and  Luke, 
who  were  only  Evangelists;  and  on  some  points,  Paul,  though 
as  ^'  one  born  out  of  due  time,"  appears  to  have  been  more 
amply,  at  least  more  early,  illuminated  than  those  Apostles  who 
were  trained  for  the  discharge  of  their  office  under  the  personal 
ministry  of  Christ. 

The  claims  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  as  to  their  origin 
and  authority,  demand  our  particular  attention.  May  not  the 
books  have  been  equally  inspired,  whilst  the  supernatural  en* 
dowments  of  the  writers  were  unquestionably  diversified? 
"  We  are  to  look  on  all"  says  an  ingenious  author,  "as  inspir- 
ed to  the  same  extent,  as  the  same  inspiration  is  equally  asserted 
of  a//."}  He  refers  to  the  words  he  had  just  quoted,  2  Tim. 
iii.  16,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  This 
important  declaration,  we  concede,  must  not  be  misunderstood, 
nor  ought  we  to  deduce  conclusions  from  it,  which  it  cannot 

♦  D   Dick's  Essay  on  Inspiration,  chap,  i.;  Lect.  on  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  199. 
t  Deut.  xxxiv.  10.         X  Carson  on  Theories  of  Inspiration,  p.  102. 
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naturally  warrant.  It  is  undeniable,  that  neither  all  the  boob 
of  Scripture,  nor  all  the  various  portions  of  the  same  book, 
display  the  glory  of  their  divine  author,  or  unfold  his  heaven- 
ly truth,  to  the  same  degree.  The  Apostles  were  favoured 
with  clearer  illuminations  than  the  Prophets;  and  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  afford  a  more  ample  develope- 
ment  of  the  mystery  of  grace  than  those  of  the  Old.  Even 
some  parts  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  to  which  Paul  in  that 
passage  immediately  refers,  exlubit  brighter  evidence  of  their 
divine  original  than  others. 

On  this  diversity,  Turretine,  who  held  the  verbal  inspiration 
o£  holy  writ,  has  made  the  following  remarks: — '^  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  supposed  that  those  characters  shine  forth 
alike,  and  in  an  equal  degree,  in  all  the  books  of  Scripture.  For, 
as  one  star  differs  from  anotlier  star  in  lustre,  so  in  this  firma- 
ment of  Scripture,  some  books  emit  more  splendid  and  ample, 
and  others  more  faint  and  inconsiderable  rays  of  light;  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  church  less  or  more  required,  and  as  they  re- 
late to  doctrines  of  greater  or  less  importance.  Thus  the 
Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  send  forth  those  radiant 
beams  far  more  copiously  than  the  books  of  Ruth  or  Esther. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  each  of  them  exhibits  such  evidences  of 
truth  and  majesty,  as  prove,  of  themselves,  that  it  is  divine 
and  authentic;  or  at  least  nothing  is  found  in  them  that  can 
render  their  authenticity  doubtful."* 

Nor  do  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  verbal  inspiration 
in  the  present  age  appear,  on  this  point,  to  differ  from  Turre- 
tine.— "  That  there  are  innumerable  passages,"  says  one  of 
them,  "  that  do  not  prove  their  divine  origin  by  any  intrin- 
sic elevation,  no  one  will  dispute."  And  again,  **  with  re- 
spect to  internal  evidence,  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory 
than  when  a  book  of  Scripture,  by  the  natu^  and  excellence 
of  its  contents,  proves  its  origin  to  be  divine.  This  is  emi- 
nently to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Books.  But  let  it  be  obser- 
ved, that  this  is  not  essential  in  every  book,  and  that  the  na- 
ture of  some  books  altogether  precludes  it.     Books  of  gen- 

*  Non  putandum  tamen  notas  istas  pariter  et  eequali  gradu  fulgari  in 
omnibus  scripturae  libris.  Ut  enim  Stella  a  Stella  luce  difibrt,  ita  in  hoc 
scripturse  ccelo,  llbri  quidam  splendidiores  et  uberiores  lucis  radios  emit- 
tunt,  &1  i  long^  tenuiores  et  pauciores,  qud  magis  vcl  minus  neccssaria 
sunt  ecclcsice,  et  doctrinas  majoris  vel  minoris  moraenti  continent;  ut longe 
magis  radiant  isto  splendore  Evangelia  ct  epistolse  Paulinae  quam  liber 
Ruthae  vel  Esthcrae.  Scd  tamen  certum  in  omnibus  ea  esse  veritatis  et 
majestatis  argumenta  quae  librum  divinum  ac  authenticum  per  se  arguunt, 
vcl  certim  nihil  in  iis  deprehendi,  quod  eorum  ivktrtav  dubiam  redderc 
q\xeaX,-^Inttitidio  Theologia,  Francisco  Turreiino,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 
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eulogies,  and  other  matters,  have  their  use  in  the  inspired 
volume.  But  how  could  genealogical  tables  prove  the  in- 
spiration by  internal  evidence  ?  These  tables  may  be  taken 
verbally  and  literally  from  public  documents;  but  as  they  are 
inserted  in  the  inspired  volume,  they  have  the  seal  of  inspira- 
tion. Internal  evidence,  essentially  requisite  in  a  revelation, 
is  only  negative.  A  divinely  inspired  book  can  contain  no- 
thing that  IS  inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfections,  as  reveal- 
ed in  the  Gospel."  * 

What,  then,  is  the  import  of  the  words,  "  All  Scripture^  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  Uod?"  Is  it  precisely  the  same  as  if 
It  had  been  said,  "  All  Scripture  is  equally  given  by  divine  in- 
spiration?*' This  comment  may  seem  hardly  admissible.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Apostolic  expression,  as  it  stands,  it  is  equally 
certain  of  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  that  they  are  inspired. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  conclusion  fairly  dedudble,  the 
Apostle  does  not  explicitly  affirm  that  they  are  all  inspired  in 
the  same  degree,  or  to  the  same  extent.  "All  thy  cmldren," 
says  the  Prophet,  "  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord;"t  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  promise  that  the  children  of  Zion  shall  be  all 
taught  to  the  same  extent,  or  all  attain  exactly  the  same  measure 
of  knowledge,  whether  doctrinal  or  practical.  **  By  one  Spirit," 
says  the  Apostle,  "are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body ;":(  out  he 
is  far  firom  mtunating  by  this  expression,  that  all  Christians  re- 
ceived an  equal  share  of  the  communications  of  the  Spirit;  for 
"  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,"  and  "  unto  every  one  of  us  is 

SVen  grace,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ."$ 
ay,  let  us  only  mark  what  follows  in  the  verse  before  us. 
Having  said,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God," 
Paul  immediiately  adds,  "  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness."  All 
Scripture,  assuredly,  without  the  least  exception,  is  profit- 
able. Every  portion  of  it  is  highly  profitable,  m  its  own  place. 
Yet  few  will  venture  to  affirm  mat  all  Scripture  is  equally  pro- 
fitable. Conformably  to  the  above  statement  of  Turretme, 
every  considerate  person  will  admit  that  the  four  Gospels 
and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  are  more  signally  useful,  for  the 
purposes  of  spiritual  edification,  than  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
jEstuer.  The  Scriptures  may  be  compared  to  an  extensive 
estate,  of  which  some  u>ots  are  peculiarly  fertile  and  beautiful, 
whilst  no  one  comer  is  altogether  sterile  or  imsightly.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  very  plausibly  alleged,  that,  as  the  Apos- 

*  Carson's  Theories  of  Inspiration,  pp.  198»  163,  164. 
t  Is.  liv.  18.  t  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  §  1  Cor.  xii.  5— Ephes.  iv.  7. 
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tie  does  not  mean  that  all  Scripture  is  equally  profitable^  so  he 
must  not  be  understood  to  affirm  that  all  Scripture  is  equaOji 
inspired. 

This  controversy,  to  say  the  truth,  in  common  with  many 
other  disputes,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  strife  of  words. 
The  complex  term  5i#»»ii;aT«f ,  divinely  inspired^  is  understood 
in  a  vaffue  and  general  sense  by  some  writers,  and  hence  they 
assert  t£at  there  are  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  inspiration: 
it  is  taken  in  a  stricter  and  more  definite  acceptation  by  others, 
who  consequently  affirm  that  divine  inspiration  admits  of  no 
degrees — that  all  Scripture,  without  exception,  is  equally  in- 
spired. 

On  both  sides  of  this  question,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  di- 
vinely inspired^  in  its  genuine  meaning,  is  an  attribute  ^riiich 
belongs  to  all  Scripture.  Now,  the  expression  seems  to  imply 
nothing  short  of  this  idea,  that  the  whole  sacred  volume  is 
from  God;  that  the  writers  received  both  their  sentiments  and 
words  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  All  Scripture"  must  be  regarded 
as  equally  emanating  from  the  saine  eternal  source  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge;  and  by  consequence,  as  equally  infidlible,  and 
of  equal  authority.  Nor  is  this  view  at  all  incompatible  with 
the  varied  advantages  and  circumstances  of  the  writers,  or  with 
the  diversity  perceptible  in  the  different  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume,  with  respect  to  comparative  subhmity  or  usefulness. 
God  only  is  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  Whatever  difference 
exists  betwixt  one  star  and  another  star  in  glory,  betwixt  the 
lion  and  the  worm  in  form  and  size,  or  betwixt  the  mighty 
ocean  and  the  drop  of  a  bucket  in  magnitude — all  are  equally 
the  creatures  of  Grod.  All  Scripture,  in  like  manner,  notwith- 
standing the  obvious  variety  which  the  several  books,  and  dif- 
ferent passages  in  the  same  book,  display,  is  the  workmanship, 
without  reserve  or  gradation,  of  the  same  all-wise  Jehovah. 
Whilst  Prophets  and  Apostles  were  employed  as  the  penmen 
or  amanuenses,  He  is,  exclusively  and  alike,  the  Author  of 
the  whole.  We  cannot  but  conclude  that  inspiration^  so  far 
a^  it  relates  to  the  inditing  of  the  sacred  oracles^  is  but  of  one 
kind. 

To  occupy  ourselves  in  learned  and  anxious  efforts,  to  ascer- 
tain several  kinds  or  degrees  of  inspiration  imagined  to  exist 
in  the  written  word  of  God,  seems  neither  a  warrantable  nor 
a  beneficial  employment.  Such  distinctions  are  at  best  but 
"  gratuitous  and  theoretical."*  Since  the  Bible  itself  observes 
a  profound  silence  regarding  them,  have  they  not  the  appear- 

*   MacleodV  View  of  Inspiration,  p.  1.5. 
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ance,  at  least,  of  proceeding  from  an  ambition  to  be  wise  above 
that  which  is  wntten?  Is  not  the  constructinfi;  of  a  correct 
scale  of  inspiration  a  hopeless  enterprize?  IMuist  it  not  be 
found  particularly  embarrassing  to  apportion  to  each  supposed 
degree  its  own  proper  share,  amongst  the  contents  of  Scrip- 
ture? Is  there  no  danger  of  derogating,  by  these  unautho- 
rised speculations,  from  the  authority  and  weight  of  some  por- 
tions of  holy  writ,  and  of  inducing  ourselves  and  others  to  treat 
them  with  culpable  neglect?  Is  it  not,  in  short,  far  more  pro- 
per in  itself^  and  far  more  conducive  to  spiritual  utility,  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  weaned  child,  to  rest  satisfied  with  that  hifi^h 
character,  which  the  Sacred  Volume  expressly  claims  to  its^, 
B8  in  every  part  divinely  inspired,  than,  with  a  show  of  superior 
wisdom  and  philosophy,  to  excogitate  an  arrangement  of  our 
own,  calculated  to  throw  discredit  on  a  great  proportion  of 
Scripture^  as  entirely  of  human  origin,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps of  a  small  measure  of  divine  assistance  in  framing  it;  to 
distract  the  minds  of  the  unwary  and  unstable;  and  to  indispose 
llie  Christian  for  cherishing  those  sentiments  of  reverence  with 
which  he  should  regard,  and  for  exercising  that  holy  diligence 
with  which  he  should  improve^  the  entire,  undivided,  unso- 
j^iisticated  book  of  God? 

V.  The  sacred  writers  were  fully  persuaded,  and  had  good 
cause  to  be  fully  persuaded,  of  their  own  inspiration. 

We  find  the  penmen  of  Scripture  expressly  and  repeat- 
edly declaring,  not  only  the  absolute  certainty,  but  the  divine 
(N%in,  of  the  instructions  they  deliver.  ^^The  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,"  is  the  expression  usually  employed  by  that  eminent  ser- 
vant of  God,  to  introduce  the  statutes  wnich  Israel  was  required 
to  observe.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  is  the  solemn  preamble 
^nerally  prefixed  by  the  ancient  Prophets  to  their  messages. 
Nor  do  the  New  Testament  writers  omit  to  assert  their  claims 
to  divine  inspiration.  Paul  speaks  most  decidedly,  at  once 
for  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  saying,  "He,  there- 
Ebre,  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not  man,  but  God,  who  hath 
also  given  unto  us  his  Holy  Spirit."*  John  expresses  himself 
bi  similar  terms:  "  We  are  of  God;  he  that  knoweth  God 
heareth  us;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us.  Hereby 
know  we  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error."  t  Peter, 
in  like  manner,  represents  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  as  of 
die  same  authority,  and  possessing  the  same  imperative  claims 
on  the  implicit  and  unceasing  regard  of  Christians,  with  those 

•  1  Thes.  iv.  8.  f  1  John  iv.  6. 
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of  Old  Testament  Prophets:  ^*  This  second  Epistle,  beloved,  I 
now  write  unto  you;  in  both  which  I  stir  up  your  pure  minds 
by  way  of  remembrance;  that  ye  may  be  mmdful  ci  the  words 
which  were  spoken  before  by  the  holy  Prophets,  and  of  the 
commandment  of  us  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour.'^ 

These,  and  many  other  parallel  passages,  are  couched  in  the 
language  of  firm  conviction.  That  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and 
Apostles,  to  whom  it  pleased  the  Almighty  immediately  to 
communicate  his  will,  possessed  complete  certainty  r^araing; 
those  communications,  cannot  be  justly  questioned.  To  allege 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  them  solid  and  irre&agaUe 
evidence  of  his  having  really  spoken  to  them,  were  audacioasif 
to  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Unhesitating  aasurance  oa 
this  point  was  indispensable ;  for  without  it  they  could  not  have 
performed  the  arduous  services  which  devolved  on  th^n,  aad 
the  heavenly  visions  would  have  proved  altogether  nugatoij. 
Without  this  assurance,  how  could  Abraham  have  Gom{died 
with  the  divine  command,  relative  to  his  offering  up  Isaac? 
How  could  Jacob,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  him  in  the 
visions  of  the  night,  have  resolved  on  removing  with  his  nume- 
rous family  to  Egypt  ?  How  could  Paul  have  instanthr  deter- 
mined  to  exchange  nis  alluring  prospectsof  honour  and  emohi- 
ment  in  the  Jewish  church,  for  the  privations  and  reproadies 
that  awaited  him  as  a  preacher  of  the  cross  ?  How  could  all 
the  Aposdes  have  bololy  purposed  to  fulfil  their  high  commis- 
sion, amid  the  sacrifices,  perils,  and  distresses,  which  their 
fidelity  cost  them  ?  How,  in  a  word,  could  Prophets  and 
Apostles  have  sealed  their  heavenly  messages  with  their  blood, 
unless  they  had  been  thoroughly  persuaded  that  these  messages 
were  not  illusive,  but  real  ? 

The  precise  manner  in  which  their  minds  were  impressed 
with  the  reality  of  the  visions  and  revelations  granted  to 
them  respectively,  we,  who  have  no  experimental  uiowledge 
of  such  celestial  manifestations,  are  quite  unable  to  exphun. 
Let  us  not,  however,  imagine  for  a  moment,  that  these  holy 
men  were  d^luded  by  a  heated  fancy,  like  those  enthusiasts  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  who  have  vainly  supposed  themadvci 
honoured  with  divine  inspirations.  An  inward  and  instinctive 
consciousness  was  not  tne  only  ground  of  their  persuasiiOD. 
Various  means  were  employed  to  assure  them  of  the  divine 
origin  of  their  commission  and  messa^,  and  to  dispel  every 
shadow  of  doubt  or  apprehension.  This  salutary  purpose  was 
served,  in  part,  by  the  deep  emotion  they  often  experienced. 

•  2  Pet.  iii.  1,  2. 
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Though  happily  free  from  guch  frantic  ecstacies  as  those  that 
were  felt  or  feifiptied  by  biae  prophets  and  idolatrous  priests 
among  the  heathen,  when  under  the  prophetic  afflatus,  their 
whole  frame  was  sometimes  agitated,  and  all  but  overpowered, 
by  the  interesting  communications,  Joyfrd  and  sorrowfrd,  ad- 
dressed to  them.  We  find  this  connrmatory  agitation  exem- 
JUfied  in  Jacob,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Habakkuk,  and  the  Apostle 
ohn.*  Miraculous  signs,  too,  were,  in  some  instances,  im- 
mediately afforded,  to  establish  the  visions  they  received,  and 
to  animate  them  to  a  resolute  discharge  of  the  duty  prescribed. 
Moses,  for  example,  when  sent  to  dehver  the  chilcuren  of  Israel 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  to  place  them  under  new  insti- 
tutions, knew  assuredly  that  his  commission  was  divine,  on 
seeing  the  bush  bum  with  fire  yet  not  consumed,  and  the  rod 
in  his  hand  turned  into  a  serpent;!  and  Gideon,  when  he  saw 
the  fire  rise  out  of  the  rock  and  consmne  the  flesh  and  the  cakes, 
was  relieved  from  his  disquieting  fears,  and  strengthened  for 
tlie  hazardous  enterprize  he  was  called  to  undertake.}  The 
sacred  writers,  in  short,  were  ftiUy  persuaded  of  their  own  in- 
spiration, as  well  from  a  variety  of  circumstances  peculiar  to 
themselves,  as  from  the  same  ample  credentials  which  produ- 
ced conviction  in  others. 

VI.  The  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  confirmed  by 
evidence,  which  it  becomes  all  men  to  regard  as  completely 
satis&ctory. 

Not  only  had  the  sacred  writers  abundant  reason  to  consider 
themselves  inspired,  but  their  divine  inspiration  is  established 
by  proofs,  in  which  every  man  to  whom  the  Scriptures  come 
ougnt  fully  to  acquiesce.  Many  other  books  have  appeared 
Dn  the  earth,  to  wnich  their  imposing  authors,  or  their  delud- 
ed admirers,  have  ascribed  a  celestial  origin.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion are  the  Sibylline  Oracles  of  the  Romans,  the  sacred  books 
oi  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Koran  of  Mahomet;  as  well  as  the 
Apocryphal  books  subjoined  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  pro- 
nouncea  divine  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  a  number  of  Apo- 
cryphal Gospels  and  Epistles,  which,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Cnnstianity,  it  was  foolishly  attempted  to  mLx  up  witn  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures.  To  confute  the  claims  of  all  these 
pretended  revelations,  wocdd  be  no  difficult  task.  The  cano- 
nical writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  these  ex- 
clusively, bear  the  stamp  of  divine  inspiration. 

'  Gen.xxviii.16,17— Ezek.iii.l4— Dan.x.8-19— Hab.ili.  16— Rev.  i.  17. 
t  Exod.  iii.  2;  chap.  iv.  1-5.  %  -fudges  vi.  21. 
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Although  it  would  be  improper  here  to  anticipate  the  m- 
soning  in  support  c£  plenary  and  t;e/i&ai  inspiration  that  fiedklo 
be  introduocA  in  the  second  part  of  this  Essay,  a  euisorynev 
of  die  general  evidence  whidi  requires  as  to  receive  the  Scrip> 
tures  as  divinely  inured,  cannot  well  be  omitted  in  this  pi»> 
liminary  chapter. 

1.  Our  first  argum^it  is  derived  from  the  miracles,  perfiwrmei 
to  evince  the  hira  orig^  of  the  saca^d  volume.  A  mirade  ■ 
an  event,  by  which  tne  established  laws  of  nature  are  sospend- 
ed,  or  departed  finom.  The  possibility  of  miracles  cannot  M 
to  be  admitted,  by  all  who  acknowledge  the  divine  omnipotenee. 
Their  credibility,  as  distinguished  firom  their  possibility,  Ini 
been  clearly  shown  by  Dr  Campbell  and  others,  in  oppositioB 
to  the  specious  sophistry  emjdoyed  to  disprove  it.  The  le> 
gation  of  Moses,  tne  lawgiver  of  Israel,  and  the  first  peniui 
of  Scripture,  was  demonstrated  bv  a  series  of  astonishing  non- 
eles;  including  the  plagues  of  Egypt;  the  wonderful  Vtmmgt 
of  the  Israelites  througa  the  Red  Sea;  the  prodigies  €a  Siadi 
where  the  ten  commandments  were  published  by  the  voice  of 
God,  amid  thunders,  and  lightnings,  and  tempest;  and  the  wa^ 
tenance  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness,  during  the  space  of 
forty  years,  by  the  manna  that  regulariy  descended  mm  the 
clouds,  and  the  streams  that  flowed  from  the  smitten  ro^ 
The  divine  mission  of  our  Saviour  was  authenticated  by  minir 
cles  still  more  numerous  than  those  of  Moses— miradea,  is 
general,  publicly  done  in  the  presence  of  many  spectators  of 
various  classes,  uniformly  beneficent,  and  crowned  by  his  glo- 
rious resurrection  from  the  dead.  What  a  succession  of  notable 
miracles,  too,  was  performed  by  his  Apostles  in  his  name, 
after  his  exaltation  to  glory,  and  the  promised  efiusion  of  his 
j^pirit!  '^  Truly,"  says  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  appealing  to 
works  which  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  and  of  whidi 
many  of  them  were  the  favoured  subjects,  *^  the  signs  of  u 
Apostle  were  wrought  among  you,  in  all  patience,  in  signSf 
and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds."* 

The  miracles  of  Scripture  appear  to  great  advantage,  when 
placed  in  contrast  with  fictitious  miracles,  as  the  tridu  of 
Vespasian  and  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  or  the  "  lying  wonders* 
of  Popery.  The  reality  of  the  Christian  miracdes  was  allow- 
ed even  by  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  among  the  Jews,  and  by 
the  most  virulent  enemies  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Pagav 
— bv  a  Celsus,  a  Porphyry,  and  a  Julian;  while  they  most  ab- 
surdly ascribed  them  to  magic.    What  then,  it  may  be  ai^ed, 

♦  2  Cor.  xii.  12. 
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were  all  the  miracnlous  works  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  of 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  in  the  eye  of  sound  unfaiassoa  reason, 
but  incontestable  demonstratknis  at  once,  of  the  authenticity. 
Hid  the  inspiratioii,  of  the  sacred  volume  ?  These  displays  of 
divine  power,  put  forth  avowedly  in  behalf  of  their  misnon  and 
their  doctrine,  gave  unquestionable  evidenoe  that  they  wei« 
furnished  with  supernatural  knowledge,  and  constitutBd  au.> 
khoritative  teachers  of  divine  truth.* 

2.  Another  strong  argument  is  supplied  by  the  exact  ac<- 
Mmplishmtnt  of  Soipture  prophecies.  None  biU;  the  omni^ 
Maent  Jehovah,  who  dedares  the  end  from  the  beffinning,  who 
Bontrols  the  volitions  of  the  human  will,  and  understands  our 
iumghtB  a£M*  oiF*-«4M>uld  have  enabled  Pix>|:^ts  and  Apostles 
^  foretel  a  multitude  of  singular  and  unlikely  events,  with  the 
■iniite  ciroumstaiiees  attending  them,  scores,  hundreds,  and 
ymsn  thousands  of  years  before  they  transpired  in  fiu^.  Amid  the 
mwd  of  instances  entitled  to  attention,  we  might  select  the  pnK 
Mgation  and  successof  the  Gospel  among  the  nations,  within  the 
MNirse  of  a  few  years  succeeding  the  ascension  of  Christ.  An 
iMlent  Prophet  thus  addressed  the  Metoah:  ^^  Behold,  thou 
hmk  call  a  nation  that  thou  knowest  not,  and  nations  that  knew 
lot  thee,  shall  run  unto  thee,  because  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
sdl  for  the  Holy  one  of  Israel;  for  he  hath  glorified  thee."t 
Dor  Lord  himself  repeatedly  foretold  the  rapid  spread  of 
ii  religion  among  tiie  Gentiles,  which  was  to  be  the  happy 
onsequence  of  ms  sufferings  and  death ;  as  when  he  said, 
^Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
iMdeth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit ;^ 
9i  Rgain,  ^'  Now  is  the  judgment  m  this  world,  now  shall 
be  prince  of  the  world  be  cast  out;  and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
Hom  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."t  At  the  time 
ilieii  these  predictions  were  uttered,  nothing,  according  to 
!«liian  calcuhtion,  could  have  been  more  unlikely  than  the 
verthrow  of  Pagan  idolatry  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
abmission  of  many  thousands,  in  every  city  and  province,  to 
herififhteousness  and  grace  of  the  Hedeemer.  Yet  these 
inraSable  events  took  place.  The  spiritual  weapons  empl6y- 
1  i>y  &e  Apostles,  proved  '^  mighty  through  God  to  the  pull- 
^  down  01  strong  holds;"  multitudes  of  idolaters  became 
n^e  and  lively  Chnstians;  nations  were  bom  at  once;  waters 
JKike  forth  in  the  wilderness,  and  streams  in  the  desert. 

*  Among  other  writers  on  this  topic,  see  the  able  Dissertations  of  Dr 
JTcrenfels,  in  the  New  Family  Library,  vol.  i.  p.  478-523. 
t  Is.  Iv.  5.  X  John  xii.  24,  31,  32. 
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The  present  state  of  the  world,  too,  it  may  be  added,  rap- 
plies  many  striking  illustrations  of  the  truth  and  acearaey  of 
Scripture  Prophecy.  Only  mark  the  condition  of  Jeraoh 
lem,  Babylon,  Tyre,  and  Kome;  survey  the  fortunes  of  tke 
Egyptians,  the  Turks,  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  of  lahmad, 
of  £sau,  and,  in  particular,  of  Jacob ;  and  see  how  exactly  die 
existing  circumstances  of  these  cities  and  nations  comport  niA 
the  visions  and  delineations  of  ancient  Prophets.  Some 
learned  infidels  have  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  that,  bj 
their  utmost  efforts,  they  could  invent  no  tolerable  reply  to  m 
argument  in  behalf  of  Christianity  derived  from  the  present 
interesting  state  of  the  Jews.  It  should,  moreover,  be  remaik- 
ed,  that  the  unprecedented  exertions  employed  of  late  yeanbf 
Christians  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for  promoting  die 
universal  diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  present  most  auspicious  agii 
of  the  times,  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  deligntful  prei^ 
tions  of  Scripture  relative  to  the  ultimate  glories  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  on  the  earth. 

The  evidence,  in  short,  of  the  divine  original  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  arising  from  the  completion  of  its  prophecies,  is  oon- 
stantly  increasing;  and  those  who  refuse  to  be  convinced  bjr 
this  signal  proof,  would  have  held  fast  their  unbelief,  thooga 
they  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  aw 
witn  their  own  eyes  had  beheld  the  blind  receive  their  sight, 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  cleansed,  and  the  dead  raised  up  froa 
the  chambers  of  the  tomb.  The  predictions  of  heathen  oracks, 
and  of  '^  the  magicians,  the  astrologers,  the  sorcerers,  and  the 
Chaldeans,"*  were  characterized  only  by  ambiguity,  futility, 
impotence,  and  obsequiousness  to  human  arrogance  and  Mj. 
The  men  who  can  dare  to  identify  the  circumstantial,  authen- 
tic, pure,  and  godlike  prophecies  of  Scripture  with  those  dri- 
velling impostures,  have  great  reason  to  fear  lest,  by  an  aver- 
sion to  truth  and  a  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  they  have 
provoked  the  Most  High  to  abandon  them  to  strong  delusioQ. 
"  Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord ;  bring  forth  your  strm 
reason,  saitn  the  King  of  Jacob.  Let  them  bring  forth  and 
shew  us  what  shall  happen;  let  them  shew  the  former  things* 
what  they  be,  that  we  may  consider  them,  and  know  the  kil- 
ter end  of  them;  or  declare  us  things  for  to  come.  Shew  tk 
things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  ye 
are  gods;  yea,  do  good  or  do  evil,  that  we  may  be  dismayei 
and  behold  it  together.  Behold,  ye  are  of  nothing,  and  yonrj 
work  of  nought,  't  I 

•  Dan.  ii.  2.  f  Is.  xli.  2U24. 
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3.  The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  appears,  {urther,  from 
the  excellency  of  the  doctrines  tney  contain.  Of  these  do<>- 
trines,  amidst  all  their  extent  and  variety,  the  cross  of  Christ 
is  the  centre,  the  glory,  and  the  substance.  To  Him  give  all 
the  Prophets  witness;  and  all  the  Apostles,  in  common  with 
Paul,  determined  to  know  nothing  among  men,  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified.  These  doctrines  are,  no  doubt,  mys- 
terious. Human  reason  could  never  have  discovered  them; 
the  human  intellect  is  incapable  of  fully  comprehending  them; 
and  vain  man,  when  he  hears  them  propounded,  is  apt,  in  the 

Eride  of  his  understanding,  to  exclaim,  ^^  How  can  these  things 
ep"  «  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  en« 
tered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him."*  Yet  the  mysteriousness  of 
these  truths  is  no  valid  objection  to  their  certamty,  or  to  their 
heavenly  ori^n.  Nature  has  its  mysteries  as  well  as  revela- 
tion. Had  tne  Scriptures  contained  nothing  astonishing,  no- 
thing that  man  could  never  have  anticipated  or  imafi^ed,  no- 
thing that  surpasses  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind-^tney  would 
Bot  nave  been  analogous  to  the  other  works  of  God,  and  their 
.  authenticity  would  tnus  have  been  open  to  suspicion. 
'. .  The  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  display  their  nigh  origin  by 
dieir  native  sublimity  and  excellence,  and  by  their  evident 
adaptation  to  the  moral  circumstances  and  exigencies  of  man- 
kind. The  glories  of  Immanuel — the  wonderful  union  of 
divinity  and  humanity  in  the  one  person  of  Jesus  Christ — un- 
spotted innocence,  and  the  highest  perfection,  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  lying  in  wickedness — the  aeep  abasement  and  unpa- 
ralleled agonies  of  the  Son  of  God  in  human  flesh — the  just 
suffering  for  the  unjust — the  Holy  One  causing  the  sword  to 
awake  and  smite  the  man  that  is  his  Fellow  and  his  well-be- 
loved— sin  punished  without  abatement,  and  yet  the  sinner 
saved  to  the  uttermost — the  Ruler  of  the  universe  just,  and  yet 
the  justifier  of  the  ungodly  that  believeth  in  Jesus — life  spring- 
ing out  of  death — ^glory,  nonour,  and  immortality  arising  from 
the  ignominious  and  accursed  tree — the  resurrection  of  Christ 
JKS  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept — the  entrance  of  the  Fore- 
runner, by  his  own  blood,  into  that  within  the  vail — the  con- 
tinual presentation  of  this  all-atoning  blood  before  the  throne 
—the  mission  of  the  Spirit  by  the  exalted  Saviour  to  illumi- 
Bate  and  sanctify  his  people,  and  conduct  them  to  the  land  of 
uprightness ; — these,  and  other  collateral  doctrines,  form  a 
divinely  excellent  whole,  worthy  of  the  majesty,  the  holiness, 

•  1  Cor.  ii,  9. 
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tbs  wndom,  and  the  ffoodneai  of  Jehoyafa^  and  adminbly 
suited  to  the  needs  of  fedlea  kumanity*  When  oonsckiKe 
awakei,  and  with  a  voice  of  thunder  shows  na  the  real  natne 
and  demerit  of  sin,  as  rebellicHi  against  our  Creator,  and  a  !«► 
lation  of  his  righteous  law-^when  the  sorrows  of  deatb  ooa- 
pass  Us  abouty  and  the  pains  of  hell  get  hold  upaa  ns^  whcis 
oan  we  find  rest  and  rebeshing  to  our  souls,  but  under  tk 
shadow  of  the  Christian  atonement?  When  the  otter  enpth 
ness  of  this  transitory  world  presses  the  mind  with  resisucs 
force,  and  die  realities  of  eternity  burst  on  the  vieWy  where 
oon  we  obtain  firm  footing  and  substantial  relief  but  in  thil 
Saviour  who  *^  has  abolisned  death,  and  brought  life  and  in* 
mortality  to  light  by  the  Gospel?"  The  vain  refines  no- 
vided  by  the  Pagan  and  the  Mahometan  systems^  cannot  nr 
a  comparison  with  that  which  is  denominated  ^^  the  vriadomsf 
Ood  in  a  mystery."*  ''  The  Prophet  ihat  hath  a  dreBB,  kt 
him  tell  a  dream;  and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  hiin  ^csk 
my  word  faithfully;  what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  dtfr 
Lord?"t  As  the  sun  manifests  himself  by  his  own  light,  m 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Scripture,  of  themselves,  diacoTer  dtfir 
divine  Author;  and  ^^  if  our  Gk^spel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  tiicnL 
that  are  lost,  in  whom  the  Ood  of  this  worid  hath  blinded  tlie 
minds  of  them  that  believe  not,  lest  the  liffht  of  the  glorioot 
Gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  Goo,  should  shme  into 
them."  J 

4.  Another  proof  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
is  furnished  by  the  purity  of  its  precepts*  Our  whole  duty  is 
comprehended  in  those  Ten  Commandments  that  were  so- 
lemnly promulgated  at  Sinai;  of  which  the  first  and  the  last» 
in  particular,  combine  to  show  that  the  law  is  qnritual,  and 
exceeding  broad.  ^'  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  bejbrt 
me,"  is  a  prohibition,  by  which  we  are  expressly  taught  thst 
the  Lord's  eye  is  upon  us,  and  that  we  must  keep  oursdva 
from  refined  and  inward,  as  well  as  gross  and  c^n  idolatry. 
*^  lliou  shalt  not  covet,"  explicitly  forbids  the  first  risings  of 
evil  desire  in  the  heart.  Our  blessed  Lord  requires  love, 
prcme  love  to  God,  and  unfeigned  love  to  our  neig'hbour, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  His  illustrations  of  duty  in  his 
mon  on  the  Mount,  and  in  his  unequalled  parables,  are 
ably  minute  and  touching.  Both  Prophets  and  Apostles  uni- 
fi:>rmly  inculcate  the  renewing  of  the  mind,  the  culture  of  the 
soul,  the  keeping  of  the  heart.  Amid  all  the  bodily  exerciiP 
and  splendid  ceremonies  involved  in  the  observance  of  the 
•  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  f  Jer.  xxiii.  28.  J  2  Cor.  iV.  3,  4 
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Mosaic  ritual)  the  book  of  Psalms  very  strikingly  demonstrate! 
diat  devout  affections  were  indispensable,  and  were  never  with* 
held  by  <^  Israelites  indeed."  The  institutions  of  New  Testar 
ment  worship  are  still  more  powerfully  calculated  to  impress  that 
important  maxim;  **  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him 
imist  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."*  The  habitual  remem<- 
brance  of  our  Creator  is  represented  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  the 
great  sprin^^  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  spirit  and  conduct.  Piety 
must  exercise  its  benirn  influence  on  every  class,  every  perioo, 
every  department  of  Me.  We  are  enjoined  to  abhor  all  that 
is  offensive,  and  cultivate  all  that  is  pleasing  to  Ood.  Amidst 
our  various  occupations,  recreations,  and  designs,  His  glory  is 
the  grand  object  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  We  must  de» 
l%ht  ourselves  in  Him,  as  our  chief  felicity,  our  only  adequate 
portion;  and  every  created  good  is  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  display 
of  his  kindness,  and  a  stream  by  which  we  are  conducted  to 
the  Fountain  of  bliss.  To  temperance,  chastity,  spirituality  of 
mind,  and  other  personal  virtues,  we  are  taught  to  add  a  noble 
elevation  of  spint,  prompting  us  to  love  our  enemies,  to  for- 
give and  forget  the  greatest  injuries  and  indignities,  and  to 
prosecute  dinnterested  labours  of  benevolence  with  alacrity, 
seal,  and  perseverance.  At  the  termination  of  the  noblest 
efforts,  at  tne  dose  of  the  brightest  career,  in  place  of  boasting 
of  our  own  attainments  in  virtue,  we  must  feel  that  we  are 
unprofitable  servants,  that  we  have  even  come  far  short  of  the 
requirements  of  the  perfect  law,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  we 
are  what  we  are,  and  that  our  hopes  of  acceptance  and  eternal 
life  rest  entirely  on  divine  mercy,  flowing  through  the  Saviour's 
blood. 

The  Christian  code  of  morality  is  incomparably  superior,  in 

Eurity  and  extent,  to  all  the  moral  systems  ever  contrived  by 
uman  legislators,  priests,  or  philosophers.  Look  into  the 
precepts  of  a  Lycurgus,  a  Cato,  and  other  sages  of  antiquity, 
and  you  see  them  either  expressly  permitting  the  perpetration 
of  obvious,  and  even  outrageous  immoralities,  or  extolling  them 
as  virtues.  Examine  the  sacred  books  of  Persians,  Indians, 
or  Mahometans,  and  you  will  find  them,  amidst  a  show  of  wis- 
dom and  sanctity,  so  constructed  as  less  or  more  to  flatter  the 
pride  of  mankind,  to  indulge  their  passions,  and  tolerate  their 
fstvourite  vices.  The  writers  of  Scripture,  on  the  contrary, 
with  unshrinking  fidelity,  apply  the  axe  to  the  root  of  depra^ 
irity,  denounce  without  reserve  all  manner  of  iniquity,  and  hold 
forth  an  immaculate  standard  of  moral  conduct.     **  Whence 

*  John  iv.  24. 
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had  these  men  this  wisdom?"  From  what  source  did  they 
derive  these  noble  conceptions,  and  heait-stimng  sentimenti? 
Not  from  the  native  stores  of  their  own  minds,  but  from  tlie 
illuminations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  « 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  motto  engraven  on  the 
mitre  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord," 
is  inscribed  on  the  whole  Bible.  In  connection  with  the  purity 
of  its  precepts,  we  might  have  surveyed  the  holy  tendency  of 
its  various  parts,  doctrinal,  devotional,  prophetic,  and  histoii- 
cal.  Its  biographical  sketches,  too,  it  is  clear,  supply  instanoet 
of  ruinous  ungodliness  fitted  to  deter  frt>m  evil,  and  examples 
of  eminent  piety  and  holiness  calculated  to  allure  to  what  is 
good ;  above  all,  the  glorious  and  attractive  pattern  of  our  Sa- 
viour, of  whom  it  is  emphatically  said  that  he  ^^went  about 
doing  good."  But  we  proceed  to  notice,  as  another  proctf  of 
divine  mspiration, 

5.  The  wonderful  harmony  which  characterizes  all  the  sa- 
cred penmen.  The  composition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was 
not  the  work  of  a  single  age,  or  of  merely  one  or  two  writers ; 
nor  did  its  penmen  imiversally  belong  to  any  one  pardcolar 
class.  The  period  during  which  this  sacred  undertaking  was 
carried  forward,  from  its  commencement  to  its  consummatioii, 
included  no  less  than  fifteen  centuries ;  betwixt  thirty  and 
forty  individuals  were  employed  ;  and  although,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  were  descendants  of  Abraham,  yet  in  many  in- 
stances, agreeably  to  the  statements  formerly  made,  they  widely 
differed  from  each  other  in  point  of  birth,  rank,  education,  na- 
tural capacities,  acquirements,  habits  and  pursuits.  Alluding, 
nevertheless,  to  the  expressions  of  the  Apostle  Paul  regarding 
the  unity  of  heart  and  purpose  discovered  by  himself  and  his 
dear  brother  Titus,  we  may  say :  "  Walked  they  not  in  the 
same  spirit  ?  walked  they  not  in  the  same  steps?"*  Do  we 
not  uniformly  recognise  in  them  all,  the  same  principles  and  fieel- 
ings,  the  same  scope  and  design  ?  Sublimity  blended  with  sim- 
plicity, an  ardent  concern  to  glorify  God  and  benefit  mankind, 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, zeal  tempered  by  humility  and  gentleness,  with  a  dispo- 
sition ingenuously  to  acknowledge  their  own  infirmities  and 
&ults,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics,  without  exception, 
of  the  whole  group.  How,  amid  great  varieties  in  other  re- 
spects, could  tliey  have  so  happily  manifested  the  same  excel- 
lent features,  or  so  cordially  and  perfectly  concurred  in  for- 
warding the  same  blessed  design,  unless  they  had  been  uni- 

*  2  Cor.  xii.  18. 
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versally  inspired,  and  led,  by  one  and  the  same  Spirit.  As- 
suredly, these  holy  men  thus  harmoniously  co-operated,  during 
a  long  series  of  ages,  under  the  inspiration  and  c^dance,  not 
of  that  impure  and  malignant  Spint  who  is  called  the  Devil 
and  Satan,  but  of  that  one  Divine  Spirit,  who  is  usually  de- 
signated the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  whom  the  Psalmist  says, 
**  thy  Spirit  is  good.* 

Tiie  harmony  betwixt  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
wrkers  is  highly  deserving  of  notice.  The  New  Testament 
powerfully  connrms  the  Old.  Its  historical  narratives  embody 
the  completion  of  ancient  predictions,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
ancient  types.  Explicit  testimonies  are  every  where  borne  by 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  to  the  genuineness,  authenticity, 
and  inspiration  of  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 
Judicious  advocates  of  revelation  have,  therefore,  in  some  in- 
stances, thought  proper  to  begin  by  establishing  the  divine 
original  of  the  New  Testament;  observing,  that  when  this  is 

E roved,  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  the  Old  Testament  must 
e  ascribed  to  the  same  source,  t  The  Old  Testament,  how- 
ever, does  not  fail,  in  its  turn,  to  afford  great  facilities  for  the 
illustration  and  defence  of  the  New.  Let  us  only  consider  the 
reiterated  promises  respecting  the  Messiah,  his  numerous 
types,  the  various  characters  under  which  he  is  presented  by 
holy  men  of  old,  their  circumstantial  predictions  relative  to 
his  birth,  life,  ministry,  miracles,  suffmngs,  death  and  resur- 
rection, and  then  peruse  the  details  of  the  Evangelists,  show- 
ing how  fully  ancf  minutely  all  was  verified — and  we  cannot 
but  perceive  a  rich  profusion  of  evidence  reflected,  by  the  first 
great  division  of  the  inspired  volume,  on  the  second.  Those 
very  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  indeed,  on  which  Deists 
and  Sceptics  have  been  particularly  apt  to  pour  forth  a  torrent 
of  abuse,  and  which  some  professed  Christians  have  incau- 
tiously regarded  as  spots  or  excrescences  in  the  system  of  re- 
velation, do,  when  correctly  understood  in  their  purport  and 
design,  contribute,  in  their  several  proportions,  towards  the 
credit  and  utility  of  the  whole  book  of  God. 

We  cannot  stop  to  advert  particularly  to  the  seeming  con- 
tradictions that  have  been  observed  in  the  Scriptures.  Suffice 
it  to  remark,  that,  as  many  excellent  interpreters  and  critics 
have  shown  at  length,  they  are  all  capable  of  a  fair  adjustment. 
In  no  part  of  the  Bible  do  they  occur  more  frequently,  or  as- 

•  Psalm  cxliii.  10. 

t  See  Dr  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  chap- 
ters hi.  iv.  V. 
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sume  a  more  irreconcilable  appearance,  dian  in  the  Ibnr  Go»- 
pelA*  Yet  that  these  discrepancies  may  be  satitrfactorily  ex« 
plaioed,  appears,  amongst  otnerexampl^  bam  the  suooeMidl 
attempt  oi  Mr  West  to  prove  the  entire  harmony  of  all  the 
four  Evangelists  in  their  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
notwithstanding  their  varieties  in  the  manner  of  relating  it* 
Nor  ought  we  to  omit  a  just  and  important  reauatk,  vrhiA 
Chrysostom  and  many  succeeding  authors  have  made  on  tUs 
subject*  Had  the  Evangelists  intended  to  pain  sn  impotCnre 
on  the  world,  they  woulcf  have  acted  in  confederacy,  ami  been 
exceedingly  careful  to  avoid  the  slightest  appearance  ci  oontra- 
dieting  ^cn  other;  but  under  the  leadings  of  divine  inqpiia- 
tion,  Siey,  without  fear  or  scruple,  narrate  the  hc^  regaiding 
our  Saviour,  each  in  his  own  way,  one  passing  over  drema- 
stances  whidi  another  supplies*  A  satis&ctory  proof  is  thus 
afforded  that  they  are  no  mipostors,  but  that,  as  independent 
witnesses,  and  raithful  historians,  they  all  bear  an  uprigbt 
testimony  to  those  &cts  which  they  record. 

The  ai^ument  in  £Eivour  of  the  credibility  and  insfnration  of 
the  sacred  records,  founded  on  the  concord  and  unity  of  their 
various  parts,  has  been  considerably  strengthened  and  extended 
by  those  writers,  who,  of  late  years,  have  directed  the  puUie 
attention  to  the  **  undesi^ed  coincidences^'  which  may  be  tra- 
ced between  separate  books  of  Scripture.  In  this  interesting 
field  of  inquiry,  the  precedence  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  late 
Dr  Paley,  who  led  the  way  by  his  admirable  work,  entitled 
^'HorcB  PaulincBj  or  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of  St 
Paul  evinced,  by  a  Comparison  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  his 
name  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  with  one  another.*' 

6.  The  last  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  we 
shall  here  notice,  is  their  salutary  power  and  efficacy.  These 
holy  writings  do  certainlv  claim  to  themselves  a  power  to 
accomplish  important  and  happy  effects  on  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men.  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  convertinf 
the  soul;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the 
simple;  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the 
heart."  "  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste  I  yea, 
sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth."  "  Is  not  my  word  like  as 
a  fire?  saith  the  Lord,  and  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh 
the  rock  in  pieces?"  "  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salva- 
tion."!    These  and  other  parallel  texts  imply  that  the  Scrip- 

•  Observations  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  by  Gilbert  West,  Esq. 
t  Ps.  xix.  7— Ps.  cxix.  103— Jer.  xxiii.  29—2  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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tures  possess,  in  themselves,  a  native  tendency  to  opemie 
wonderfully  on  the  human  soul;  and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
blindness  and  obduracy  of  fellen  mankind,  ^ey  become,  by 
the  concurring  influences  of  die  Spirit,  effectual  for  thar  illu* 
mination,  renovation,  and  comfort* 

Let  their  efficacy  be  considered,  as  it  appears  in  individuals. 
How  often  does  the  recollection  of  their  awful  waming;8  di»^ 
turb  the  security  of  the  reckless  transgpressor,  restrain  him  hi 
his  destructive  career,  and  compel  him  to  relinquish  his  iniqui^ 
tons  purpose!  How  frequently  has  the  Christian  acknow-* 
ledged  to  the  praise  of  the  Grod  of  the  Bible,  that  his  word 
has  exerdsed  a  mighty  influence  upon  him,  which  he  could  not 
overbear;  that  it  aroused  his  conscience  from  deep  and  pemi- 
du>us  slumbers;  made  manifest  the  secrets  of  his  heart;  pene- 
trated by  its  li^ht  and  energy  into  the  most  latent  chambers  of 
his  soul;  recalled  afresh  to  bis  remembrance  lone-forgotten  ini^ 
quities,  and  set  before  him  in  dreadful  array  their  multitude^ 
aggravations,  vileness,  and  demerit ;  abased  those  hi^h  imfr- 
ginations  of  his  own  innocence  and  goodness  he  had  fondly 
cherished ;  conducted  him,  as  a  poor,  naked,  trembling  sinner, 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross;  pourea  the  balm  of  divine  consola- 
tion into  his  drooping  spirit;  dispelled  his  distressing  fears  and 
perplexities;  healed  the  wounds  of  his  conscience  and  the  dis- 
eases of  his  soul;  filled  him  with  the  unutterable  joy  of  God^s 
salvation;  determined  him  to  renounce  every  idol,  to  abandon 
every  sin,  and  to  suffer,  if  required,  the  loss  of  all  things  for 
Christ;  and  inspired  him,  in  fine,  with  an  ardent  desire  to  fol- 
low the  Saviour  fully,  and  to  go  on  to  perfection ! 

Let  the  happy  revolutions  which  the  Scriptures  ^ect  on 
the  state  of  society,  be  also  surveyed.  Wherever  the  sacred 
volume  has  been  introduced;  wherever,  by  means  of  reading, 
preaching,  meditation,  and  conference,  its  unadulterated  doc- 
trines and  precepts  have  been  made  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  it  has  never  failed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  manifest 
its  benignant  virtue.  It  has  accomplished  happy  reformations 
in  famihes,  in  social  circles,  in  nations  and  kingdoms,  which  no 
other  system  of  religion,  and  no  human  philosophy,  was  ever 
able  to  effect.* 

The  force  of  this  evidence  can  be  duly  appreciated,  only  by 
those  to  whom  the  Gospel  has  come,  not  in  word  only,  but  in 
power.   Suppose  a  man  to  profess  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

*  See  an  able  illustration,  in  various  views,  of  the  argument  derived 
from  the  efficacy  of  the  Scriptures*  in  Dr  Dick's  £ssay  on  Inspiration,  pp. 
225-241. 
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and  to  be  aware  that  this  Gospel  represents  itself  as  a  soYe- 
reign  remedy  for  curing  spiritual  diseases,  it  is  obvious,  that  so 
long  as  he  has  no  personal  experience  of  its  healing  virtue,  his 
conviction  of  its  divine  origin  must  be  feeble  and  precarious ; 
and  that,  whatever  rational  arguments  he  can  muster  in  its  de- 
fence, the  wind  of  temptation  may  soon  toss  him  hither  and 
thither,  and  cause  him  utterly  to  apostatize  from  the  truth. 
Happy  is  that  person,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  felt  the  virtue 
of  God's  word,  as  it  *'  effectually  worketh  in  them  that  be- 
lieve."* Only  let  an  individual  experience  the  power  of  Uiis 
word,  as  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,  to  convince  him  thorou^ 
ly  of  sin;  its  efficacy  as  a  medicine  to  relieve  his  agonizing  coi^ 
science,  to  diffuse  over  his  soul  a  peace  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding, and  to  purify  all  the  faculties  of  ms  nature ;  and 
its  utility  as  heavenly  food,  by  which  he  is  nourished  and  in- 
vigorated for  the  active  discharge  of  duty  and  the  patient  en- 
durance of  affliction — and  then  he  will  possess,  in  his  own 
bosom,  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  truth,  most  valuable,  de- 
lightful, and  permanent — a  testimony  that  can  withstand  the 
shock  of  tlie  most  powerful  temptations,  and  of  which  neither 
subtlety  nor  violence  can  ever  cleprive  him.f 

Let  these  select  arguments  and  brief  illustrations,  in  the  mean 
time,  suffice.  Our  present  purpose  does  not  require  us  even 
to  glance  at  various  other  proofs  of  the  credibility  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  sacred  oracles,  which  many  Christian  authors  nave 
urged  with  great  propriety  and  force..  Nor  do  we  propose  to 
examine  in  detail  the  evidence  that  demonstrates  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  Scriptures  ;  to  discuss  the  question  relative  to  some 
inspired  books,  rashly  alleged  to  have  oeen  lost ;  or  to  expose 
the  pretensions  of  the  Apocryphal  books.  These  important 
services  have  been  well  executed,  in  a  foregoing  part  of  this 
volume.}  We  shall  therefore  conclude  this  chapter  with  one 
additional  remark. 

*   1  Thes.  ii.  13. 

t  We  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  an  excellent  ma- 
nual, well  adapted  to  general  usefulness,  entitled,  •*  Three  Discourses  on 
the  Internal  Evidence  of  Christianity  and  the  Causes  of  Unbelief,"  by  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Watson,  Cupar  in  Fife.  The  observations  of  Dr  Weren- 
fels,  on  "  The  Excellence  of  Revealed  Religion,"  and  on  the  **  Zeal  for  the 
Glory  of  God  conspicuous  in  the  Scriptures,"  are  also  striking  and  import- 
ant  New  Famili/  Libran/,  vol.  i.  pp.  461-477,  524-^39. 

X  See  Dr  Alexander's  Treatise  on  the  True  Canon  of  Scripture,  with 
Dr  Dickson's  Notes,  passim. 
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VI  I.  Inspiration  must  be  attributed  only  to  the  original 
writers  of  the  Scriptures,  not  to  copyists  or  translators. 

To  multiply  copies  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  to  translate  it 
into  the  vanous  languages  spoken  among  men,  were  good  and 
necessary  works,  corresponaent  to  the  gracious  counsels  and 
commands  of  their  divine  Author.  Without  the  intervention  of 
a  miracle,  or  at  least  of  some  very  extraordinary  occurrence, 
the  autographs^  that  is,  the  original  manuscripts  of  Scripture, 
could  not  have  been  preserved  to  all  succeeding  generations. 
Whatever  care  had  been  exercised  in  keeping  them,  they  must 
at  last  have  become  illegible  by  length  of  time,  and  even 
crumbled  into  dust.  The  original  copy  of  the  law,  written  by 
the  hand  of  Moses,  most  probably  perished  at  the  destruction 
of  the  first  temple.  Tertullian,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
century,  refers  to  some  autographs  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  as  then  extant;  but  all  of  them,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
have  long  since  disappeared. 

Many  ancient  apographs^  however,  that  is,  copies  of  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  as  well  as  of  old  translations, 
still  remain.  Yet  it  were  rash  to  imagine  that  either  the  men 
who  copied  the  autographs,  or  those  who  translated  the  Scrip- 
tures into  other  languages,  possessed  the  advantage  of  inspi- 
ration. Had  God  so  pleased,  he  could  easily  have  uphelct  a 
regular  series  of  infallible  scribes  and  translators,  during  the 
successive  ages  of  the  world.  With  the  same  facility,  too,  he 
could  have  ensured  impeccability  to  printers.  In  his  adorable 
wisdom,  however,  miracles,  strictly  so  called,  were  in  every 
form  discontinued,  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  Canon 
of  Scripture.  It  was  left  to  the  church,  to  whom  the  oracles 
of  God  were  committed,  under  the  ordinary  agency  of  his  Spi- 
rit and  providence  attending  the  use  of  suitable  means,  to  pre- 
serve them  pure  and  entire. 

High  pretensions  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  some  an- 
cient versions.  A  Jewish  tradition  represents  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  into  Greek,  executed  at 
Alexandria  nearly  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  commonly  called  the  Septuagint,  as  aggrandised 
by  a  wonderful  miracle.  *  The  Popish  Council  of  Trent  were 

•  This  version  is  said  to  have  been  made,  under  the  auspices  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  by  seventy-two  Jewish  Elders,  Philo,  the  Alexan- 
drian Jew,  affirms,  *'  that  in  their  interpretations  they  all  so  exactly  agreed 
as  not  to  differ  so  much  as  one  word — from  whence  he  infers  that  they  acted 
not  herein  as  common  interpreters,  but  as  men  prophetically  inspired  and 
<iivinely  directed,  who  had  every  word  dictated  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit of  God,  through  the  whole  version."     The  story  was  afterwards  im- 
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also  pleased,  in  their  wisdom,  to  canonize,  as  authentic,  the 
Latin  translation,  denominated  the  Vulgate,  which  abounds 
with  errors  and  mistakes,  and  to  decree  that  the  on8;ina]8  should 
be  corrected  by  that  version.  But  the  Jewish  tradition  regard- 
ing the  Septuagint  is  obviously  fabulous;  and  the  PopUi 
decree,  in  reference  to  the  Vulgate,  accords  with  the  other 
proceeding  of  ^'  that  man  of  sin,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth 
oimself  above  all  that  is  called  Grod,  and  who  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God."  *  Who  docs 
not  see,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  human  testameuls  and  royal 
charters,  so  in  that  of  the  inspired  volume,  which  is  the  Testa- 
ment  of  God  our  Saviour,  a^  the  great  charter  of  salvadon 
granted  by  the  King  Eternal  to  mankind,  the  original  docu* 
ments  form  the  standard  by  which  all  copies  and  translaiioni 
ought  to  be  tried  and  corrected. 

That  there  was  any  pre-eminent  dignity  or  exceUence  either 
in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek  tongue,  considered  in  themselves, 
by  whidi  they  were  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  preference  above 
every  other  language,  as  the  primitive  vehicles  of  divine  reve- 
lation  to  men,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  believe  or  aflbrm.  Yet, 
independently  of  the  circumstances  that  the  Hebrew  was  pos- 
sibly the  most  venerable  for  antiquity,  and  was  the  living 
tongue  of  that  nation  which  was  first  privileged  with  the 
sacred  oracles;  and  that  the  Greek  was  the  langua^  most 
extensively  spoken  throughout  the  known  world  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  the  one  best 
understood,  in  general,  both  by  tne  writers  and  the  first  read- 
ers of  the  New  Testament — we  have  cause  to  adore  the  di- 
vine wisdom  in  so  arranging  matters,  that  the  Old  Testament, 
excepting  a  very  small  portion  in  Chaldee,  f  was  written  in 

proved  by  the  additional  fiction  of  the  learned  interpreters  being  shut  up 
in  separate  cells,  where  each  made  a  distinct  version  by  himself,  yet  all  the 
versions,  when  compared,  perfectly  agreeing  in  every  word. — See  Pri- 
deaux'9  Connection,  fy;,,  vol.  iii.p,  3SU.71 »  and  Dr  Alexander's  short  notice 
of  the  Septuagint,  p.  16. 

♦  2  Thes.  ii.  8,  4. 

t  The  Chaldee  language,  it  is  well  known,  is  cognate  to  the  Hebrew. 
<*  The  Biblical  and  more  ancient  Chaldee,"  says  a  competent  judge,  **  as 
to  its  external  form,  differs  not  more  from  the  Hebrew  than  the  modem 
Spanish  from  the  Latin,  or  even  than  the  Doric  from  the  Attic  or  Ionic 
dialect  in  Greek."  The  same  writer  adds  the  following  statement  regard- 
ing the  use  made  of  this  language  in  the  Old  Testament : — "  Besides  some 
Chaldee  words  originally  inserted  in  the  historical  and  prophetical  books, 
after  the  Israelites  became  acqumnted  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
the  following  parts  of  Scripture  are  written  in  the  Chaldee  dialect:  namely, 
Jeremiah,  chap.  x.  verse  1 1 ;  Daniel,  from  verse  4  of  the  second  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  chapter;  Ezra,  chap.  iv.  from  verse  8  to  chap.  vi. 
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Hebrew,  and  Ant  the  New  Testament,  with,  perhaps,  no  ex* 
ception,  was  wntten  in  the  Grieek."  *  The  Hebrew  language  is 
distingiiished  by  a  noble  simpikity  and  energy,  and  the  Greek 
by  an  extraordinary  copiousness  as  well  as  by  the  accuracy  of 
its  structure;  and  whilst  our  remaining  helps  for  uoderstanmn^ 
the  sacred  books  in  Hebrew  are  gpreater  than,  fi!om  its  hign 
antiquity,  could  wdil  have  been  expected,  the  critical  aids  for 
the  just  int^retadon  of  the  Greek  original  are  numerous  and 
valuable*  Tne  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  at  all  events, 
constitute  the  primary  and  authentic  touchstone,  by  which  dH 
triuislations,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  ought  to  be  judged. 

The  disappeacanoe  of  the  original  manuscripts  written  by 
the  pens,  or  linder  the  immediate  eye  and  dictation  <^  Prophets 
Emd  Apostles,  ought  not  to  be  deplored  as  an  unlooked  for 
disaster,;  or  a  &tol  loss.  No  critic  doubts  the  authenticity 
of  the  acknowledged  productions  of  Xenophon,  Cicero,  and 
other  ancient  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  because  the  iden- 
tical copies  which  these  celebrated  individuals  personally 
wrote,  are  no  longer  extant.  And  why  then  should  we  ques- 
tion the  auth^itiaty,  or  the  general  accuracy,  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  penned  by  Moses,  Paul,  and  otlM^r  holy  men,  al- 
dio\]q^  it  is  mipossible  now  to  gratify  a  natural  curiosity,  by 
Kxing  our  own  eyes  on  the  autographs,  or  by  unrolling  these 
venerable  parchments  with  our  own  hands? 

Inspiration,  it  is  certain,  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
eopyists.  We  have  good  reason,  however,  to  conclude  that 
the  great  and  merciml  Author  of  the  Scriptures  has  never 
ceased  to  exercise  a  peculiar  care  for  the  preservation  of  their 
integrity  and  purity ;  and  many  circuoutances  combine  to  a». 
sore  us,  that  they  are,  in  nothing  material,  mutilated  or  changed. 
Transcribers,  it  may  be  hoped,  have  generally  engaged  in  meii 
work  under  the  impression  that  the  books  before  them  were 
sacred,  and  that  it  became  them  to  discover  the  strictest  at- 
tention and  faithfulness.  Scarcely  could  they  fail,  we  should 
presume,  to  display  a  £ax  more  scrupulous  accuracy  than  the 
transcribers  of  tne  most  esteemed  human  compositions.     Hie 

verse  19,  and  chap.  vii.  from  verse  12  to  verse  27." — Parkhutsfs  Chaldee 
Grammar^  prefixed  to  hU  Hebrew  Lexicon,  preface, 

*  The  Gospel  by  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  thought 
by  some  men  of  learning  to  have  been  originally  written  in  the  vemacu- 
Uur  Hebrew  of  the  age.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  reader  ma^  con* 
suit  the  candid  remarks  of  Dr  Alexander  on  the  True  Canon  of  Scnpture, 
part  ii.  sect.  4.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  proved  by  I>r  Owen  that  the  notion 
of  a  Hebrew  original  is  without  fottndAtion..-^r  ExercU.  iv,  pn^fixed  to 
his  ExpotUion  of  that  EpUtle* 
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mutual  jealousies  of  rival  sects,  too,  bothamon^  Jews  andCbiis- 
tians,  must  have  contributed  to  secure  the  fidehty  of  the  writen, 
to  whatever  persuasion  they  belonged,  in  transcribing  copiei 
of  that  inspired  volume,  to  which  they  all  appealed  as  tnor 
common  and  infallible  standard.  The  least  appearance  of  & 
single  sentence  or  expression  fraudulently  omitted,  foisted,  or 
altered,  could  hardly  escape  immediate  detection,  or  fail  to 
bring  instant  disgrace  on  all  that  were  concerned  in  the  trick. 
It  particularly  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  our  blessed  Lord  pre- 
ferred no  accusation  against  the  Jews,  relating  to  their  trans- 
cripts of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Their  &lse  comments  on 
the  Word,  and  their  backwardness  to  understand  and  improve  it 
aright,  often  called  forth  his  seasonable  and  merited  reproofe: 
but  never  did  he  accuse  them  of  interpolating  or  corrupting  the 
sacred  text.  It  was  a  common  saying  among  the  Jews,  that  to 
alter  one  letter  of  the  law,  was  no  less  a  sin  than  to  set  the  whole 
world  on  fire.  The  Jewish  critics  of  the  fifth  century,  known 
by  the  name  of  Masorites,  showed  a  laudable  industry  in  com- 
posing a  work  intended  to  ascertain  the  true  reading  of  tbe 
Hebrew  Scriptures;  and  with  much  scrupulous  care,  they 
numbered  the  verses,  the  words,  the  letters,  the  vowel-pointe, 
and  the  accents.  Yet  it  can  be  no  just  matter  of  wonder,  that 
in  a  series  of  books,  the  very  last  of  which  existed  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  years  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  what- 
ever degree  of  care  were  exercised  by  transcribers,  many  va- 
riations nave  been  introduced.  Certain  eminent  scholars,  sub- 
sequently to  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  have  employed 
themselves,  at  a  vast  expense  of  time  and  labour,  in  collecting 
and  comparing  the  various  readings  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
manuscripts  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  gloomy  apprehensions  many  conscientious  Chris- 
tians were  apt  to  entertain,  the  result  is  highly  satisfactory. 
These  various  readings,  alarmingly  numerous  as  at  first  sight 
they  appear,  are  in  reality,  with  few  exceptions,  altoge^er 
unimportant.  "  They  consist  almost  wholly,"  says  a  very  re- 
spectable writer,  "  in  palpable  errors  in  transcription,  gram- 
matical and  verbal  differences,  such  as  the  insertion  or  onussion 
of  a  letter  or  article,  the  substitution  of  a  word  for  its  equiva- 
lent, the  transposition  of  a  word  or  two  in  a  sentence.  Taken 
altogether,  they  neither  change  nor  affect  a  single  doctrine  or 
duty,  announced  or  enjoined  in  the  word  of  God."* — '*  ITie 
trutn  is,"  says  another  talented  inquirer,  when  adverting  to 

*  The  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Divine  Revelation,  by  Hobert  Hal 
dane,  Esq.  vol.  i.  p.  127,  2d  edition. 
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the  researches  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Oriesbach,  near  the  close 
of  a  Lecture  on  the  Sacred  Text,  '^  that,  by  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  various  reading  no  doctrine  or  duty  of  our  holy  re- 
H^on  is  affected;  and  the  labours  of  biblical  critics  hare  ter- 
idinated  in  establishing,  instead  of  weakening,  the  authority  of 
the  text.  We  are  now  fully  satisfied  that  we  possess  substan- 
tially  the  same  text  which  was  exhibited  in  the  autographs  of 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles;  and  this  is  also  the  result  of 
the  criticsJ  labours  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Old 
Testament."* 

Nor  have  we  cause  to  undervalue  faithful  Translations  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Translators,  we  admit,  have 
considerable  difficulties  to  encounter.  To  retmn  the  spirit  and 
manner  as  well  as  the  sense  of  an  author,  and  to  convey  his 
whole  meaning,  without  the  slightest  shade  of  diminution,  or 
addition,  or  change,  is  an  arduous  task.  The  more  beautiful^ 
terse,  and  sublime  the  original  work,  it  becomes  the  less  easy 
£oT  the  translator  to  do  it  perfect  justice;  and  when  the  book 
is  written  in  a  languaj?e  lon^  since  dead,  the  difficulty  is  ob- 
viously increased.  Ine  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  it  may 
be  confidently  affirmed,  exhibit,  in  numberless  instances,  aa 
energy  and  a  beauty  which  it  is  impossible  fully  to  transfuse 
into  any  version.  Translators,  too,  who  have  no  claim  to  mi* 
raculous  aid  from  above,  whatever  be  their  talents  and  efforts, 
or  by  whatever  co-operation  they  may  attempt  to  ensure  a  per- 
fect correctness,  are  universally  liable,  less  or  more,  to  error  and 
mistake.  The  originals  are,  without  question,  the  standard  to 
which  an  ultimate  appeal  must  be  made  on  all  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  sacred  oracles.  No  one  of 
the  inspired  penmen,  much  less  that  Divine  Spirit  by  whom 
they  were  actuated,  is  to  be  hdd  responsible  in  any  degree  for 
errors,  greater  or  smaller,  that  translators  may  have  committed,, 
whether  from  deficiencies  in  knowledge  and  capacity,  inadver- 
tence, or  design.  Yet  the  God  of  the  Bible  may  justly  be 
expected  to  smile  on  the  labours  of  its  upright  and  diligent 
translators;  and  owing  to  his  gracious,  though  not  miraculous 
assistance,  many  versions,  both  ancient  and  modern^  are  distin- 

Sruished  by  general  accuracy,  and  entitled  to  high  esteem,  as 
aithful  representations  of  the  original  records*  Our  own  au- 
thorized English  version,  thou&^h  not  free  from  imperfections 
and  mistakes,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  that  has 
ever  appeared.  Let  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  ac-» 
quire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  original  tongues,  by  all 

*  Dr  Dick's  Lectures  on  Theology^  vol.  i.  pp.  218,  219. 
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means  improre  their  opportunity;  but  let  not  the  onletleied' 
Christian  complain,  that  to  him  the  precious  Bible  b  a  sealed 
book.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  even  when  contemplated  through 
the  medium  of  a  human  translation,  still  exhibit  the  workman- 
ship of  their  Divine  Author;  shine  forth  in  their  native  beauty 
and  glory;  bear  vivid  characters  of  consummate  wisdom,  and 
sovereign  authority;  and,  by  the  concurring  influence  of  the 
promised  Spirit,  ^^  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus/' *t 


CHAPTER  11. 

* 

PROOFS  OF  VLENARY  AND  VERBAL  INSPIRATION. 

Having,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  taken  a  general  view  of 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Scnptures,  we  now  go  forward  to  discuss 
tbequestion  chiefly  contemplated  in  this  Essay. 

Tne  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  absolutely  denied,  not 
only  by  avowed  infidels,  but,  strange  to  tell,  by  a  class  of  roea 
who  claim  the  honourable  name  of  Christians.  '*  I  think,** 
says  Dr  Priestley,  ''  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  without 
any  particular  inspiration,  by  men  who  wrote  according  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge,  and  who,  from  their  circumstances, 
could  not  be  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  greater  fects  of  which 
they  were  proper  witnesses ;  but  (like  other  men  subject  to  pre- 
judice) might  be  liable  to  adopt  a  hasty  and  ill-grounded  opi- 
nion, concerning  things  which  did  not  fall  within  the  compass 
of  their  own  knowledge,  and  which  had  no  connection  with  any 
thing  that  was  so." — "  Setting  aside  all  idea  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  writers,  I  consider  Matthew  and  Luke  as  simply  histo- 
rians, whose  credit  must  be  determined  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  wrote,  and  the  nature  of  the  facts  which  they  re- 
late." And  a^ain,  when  he  is  speaking  of  a  particular  doctrine, 
in  proof  of  which  some  passages  in  the  Epistles  are  generally 
adauced,  Dr  Priestley  says,  "  It  is  not  from  a  few  casual  ex- 
pressions in  epistolary  writings,  which  are  seldom  composed 
with  so  much  care  as  books  intended  for  the  use  of  posterity, 
that  we  can  be  authorised  to  infer  that  such  was  the  serious 
opinion  of  the  Apostles.    But  if  it  had  been  their  real  opbion. 

•  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  f  Note  B. 
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it  would  not  follow  that  it  was  true,  unless  the  teaching  of  it 
should  appear  to  be  included  in  their  general  commission."* 

The  author  of  these  statements  may  have  had  the  boldness  to 
hazard  the  following  observation : — ^^  That  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture were  written  by  particular  divine  inspiration,  is  a  thii^to 
which  the  writers  themselves  make  no  pretensions."  f  The 
sacred  penmen,  however,  as  we  have  seen,}  expressly  repre- 
sent themselves  as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  by  conse^ 
quence,  the  statements  in  question  amount  to  an  open  con- 
tradiction of  their  testimony  on  this  radical  point.  According 
to  Dr  Priestley's  scheme,  their  claim  to  inspiration  was  false 
and  ill-founded.  It  must,  of  course,  have  been  either  a  deli- 
berate lie,  or  a  gross  mistake.  If  they  arrogated  inspiration 
to  themselves,  ^mile  conscious  of  having  been  honoured  with 
no  such  endowment,  they  were  base  deceivers,  and  none  of 
their  assertions  on  any  topic  can  be  worthy  of  credit.  If  their 
minds  were  so  heated  by  enthusiasm,  that  they  ignorantly  and 
precipitately,  although  sincerely,  thought  themselves  inspired, 
and  pertinaciously  held  £Eist  the  flattering  delusion,  they  were 
incompetent  teacners  of  religion,  and  of  all  men  the  least  ca- 
pable of  "  speaking  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness/' 
Vet  the  man  who  can  persuade  himself  that  the  obviously  in- 
telligent writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures 
were  universally  involved  in  such  hallucinations,  must  surely 
have  acquired  a  large  portion  of  credulity. 

The  inspiration  of  tne  sacred  writers  was  not  only  possible 
and  desirable,  but  indispensably  necessary.  Without  *^  part^ 
cular  inspiration,"  they  could  not  have  detailed  facts  that  pre- 
ceded the  creation  of  man,  as  most  of  those  narrated  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis;  nor  predicted  the  events  of  futurity; 
nor  unfolded  the  amazing  purpose  of  mercy  which,  from  eter- 
nity, lay  hid  in  the  bosom  of  God.  Inspiration  was  requisite 
to  enable  them  to  record,  without  the  possibility  of  error  or 
mistake,  long  discourses  delivered,  interesting  conversations 
held,  and  singular  occurrences  that  happened  in  their  own 
presence;  and  to  prepare  a  volume  entitled  to  the  unbounded 
and  perpetual  conndence  of  all  mankind,  as  the  supreme  stand- 
ard of  faith  and  practice.  Only  let  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  their  writings  be  established — a  preliminary 

*  History  of  Early  Opinions,  vol.  iv.  pp.  5,  58;  vol.  i.  p.  70,  as  quoted 
by  Dr  George  Hill,  Lect.  on  Divinity,  vol.  i.  pp.  306,  307. 
•'  t  Priestley's  Letters  to  the  Philosophers  and  Politicians  of  France, 
quoted  by  Dr  Dwight  in  his  Theology,  vol.  i,  ser.  48. 

X  Paues  447,  448. 
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point  -which  has  been  incontcstably  accomplished — and  their 
full  inspiration  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  Why,  tben,  £d 
Dr  Priestley  affirm  that  the  Scriptures  were  ^'  written  withoat 
any  particular  inspiration?"  Ana  why  do  the  follow^  of  that 
noted  leader  discover  the  same  reckless  confidence  on  this  most 
essential  article?  The  reason  is  clearly  this,  that  whilst  they 
cherish  a  determined  hostility  against  certain  prominent  doc- 
trines of  the  Prophet^  and  Apostles,  they  are  desirous  to  pot- 
sess  some  specious  pretext  for  receiving  or  rejecting  th^  an- 
nouncements at  pleasure.  Accordingly,  we  have  seen  above 
the  daring  language  of  the  leader  relative  to  the  Apostolical 
writings,  with  the  sentiments  they  contain;  and  we  find  his 
devoted  followers  boldly  detecting  ^'  far-fetched  analogies  and 
inaccurate  reasonings"  in  an  Epistle  written  by  inspiration  of 
God.* 

Some  general  proofs,  however,  as  well  internal  as  externa], 
of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  have  already  been 
concisely  adverted  to.  We  have  now  to  contend,  not  with 
them  who  entirely  deny  inspiration,  but  with  those  who  refbae 
to  admit  it  in  its  full  extent.  To  delineate  and  examine  the 
several  theories  of  inspiration  proposed  by  various  writen, 
point  out  the  shades  of  difference  betwixt  them,  and  balance 
their  comparative  merits,  would  neither  suit  our  intended  li- 
mits, nor  possibly  tend  much  to  satisfy  our  minds  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  shall  endeavour  only  to  establish  the  Plbnart,  ia 
opposition  to  those  who  maintain  merely  a  partial  and  oc- 
casional inspiration  of  the  sacred  books;  and  their  Yerbal 
inspiration,  m  opposition  to  those  who  hold  that  only  the  aen- 
tiipents  or  matter,  and  not  the  words,  are  inspired. 

Partial  and  occasional  inspiration  has  been  maintained  not 
only  by  Grotius,  Episcopius,  Le  Clerc,!  and  other  learned 
authors  of  former  times,  but  also  by  a  great  number  o(  later 
writers.     Dr  Beattib,  who  earned  a  high  reputation  by  his 

"*  Sec  the  note  on  Heb.  xiii.  25,  in  the  Improved  Version  of  the  New 
Testament. 

•f  Le  Cicrc  was  the  reputed  author  of  **Five  Letters  concerning  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  translated  out  of  the  French,"  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1690,  which  proved  exceedin^y  ofiensive  to  British 
Christians,  and  were  ably  replied  to  by  William  Lowth,  B.D.,  of  Oxiford, 
Dr  Edmund  Calamy,  and  others.  Dr  Calamy,  liuving  mentioned  that 
work  in  the  Preface  to  his  Sermons  on  Inspiration,  adds,  *•  there  is  more 
of  subtlety  and  artifice  in  those  Letters  than  in  any  thing  of  the  kind  I 
ever  yet  met  with;  and  I  have  not  p:issed  by  any  of  liis  objections  that 
appeared  to  me  to  be  material." 
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able  vindication  of  Truth  against  the  subtle  attacks  of  sceptic 
cism,  cannot  be  included  in  the  list  of  advocates  of  plenary 
inspiration;  for  in  his  elegant  volumes  on  the  Evidences  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  in  replying  to  the  objection  founded  on  the 
seeming  discrepancies  betwixt  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists, 
he  represents  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  as  applicable, 
in  all  probability,  merely  to  their  doctrine.*  Similar  conces- 
sions have  been  made  by  many  excellent  men  of  the  present 
day.  A  distinguished  living  author  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  one  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
has  suffered  a  variety  of  unguarded  statements  to  slip  from  ms 
pen.  He  zealously  contends  for  a  varied  inspiration,  "  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  the  Canonical  writings,  in  proportion 
as  each  part  stood  related  to  the  religion."  Whilst  making  an 
adventurous  attempt  to  apply  his  graduated  scale  to  particular 
books  and  passages,  he  has  this  remark  regarding  the  inspi- 
ration of  superintendence: — ^^  Even  the  slight  allusions  to 
proverbial  sayings,  to  the  works  of  nature,  to  history,  were 
possibly  not  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  the  watchful  guar- 
dianship of  the  Holy  Spirit." — "  I^w  far,"  adds  he,  "  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  extends  to  the  most  casual  and 
remote  allusions  of  an  historical  and  philosophical  kind,  which 
affect  in  no  way  the  doctrines  or  duties  of  religion,  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  difficult  to  determine." f  I^  these  last  words  the  au- 
thor appears,  unhappily,  to  betray  an  apprehension,  that  some 
passives  of  Scripture  cannot  stand  the  scrutiny  of  history  and 
philosophy;  and  he  endeavours  to  provide  for  its  credit,  by 
suggesting  that  it  was  intended  only  to  teach  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  religion. 

To  these  examples  we  take  the  liberty  to  add  the  statements 
of  another  English  theologian,  with  those  of  a  different  author, 
whom  he  quotes  with  approbation. 

"  But  whatever  distinctions  we  may  make,"  says  Bishop 
ToMLiNE,  "  with  respect  to  the  sorts,  degrees,  or  modes  of 
inspiration,  we  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  one  property 
which  belongs  to  every  inspired  writing,  namely,  that  it  is  free 
from  error — I  mean  material  error;  and  this  property  must  be 
considered  as  extending  to  the  whole  of  each  of  those  writings, 
of  which  part  only  is  inspired."  J    After  expressing  his  opinion 

•  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol,  ii.  chap.  3,  sect.  4. 

t  Lectures,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Dan.  Wilson,  now  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
Lect.  xiii.,  as  quoted  by  Carson  in  his  Theories  of  Inspiration,  pp.  17, 
22,  25. 

X  Elements  of  Christian  Theolog}-,  hy  George  Tomlinc,  D.D.,  F.R.Si.> 
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with  respect  to  the  historical  portions  of  the  Old  Testamenty 
he  thus  continues: — ^^  We  may,  in  like  manner,  suppose  dial 
some  of  the  precepts,  delivered  in  the  books  called  the  Ha- 
giographa,  were  written  without  any  supernatural  assistance, 
though  it  is  evident  that  others  of  them  exceed  the  limits  of 
human  wisdom;  and  it  would  be  equally  impossible,  as  in  the 
historical  Scriptures,  to  ascertain  the  character  of  particular 
passages,  which  might  be  proposed.  But  here  again  a  disciir 
mination  would  be  entirely  useless.  The  books  themselves 
furnish  sufficient  proofs  that  the  writers  of  them  were  oocasion- 
ally  inspired;  and  we  know  also  that  they  were  firequoiitly 
quoted,  particularly  the  Psalms,  as  prophetical,  by  our  Svn- 
our  and  his  Apostles,  in  support  of  the  religion  which  the^ 
preadied."*  The  learned  author's  observations  on  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  New  Testament  discover  the  same  laxity  of  sen- 
timent. "  If  we  believe,"  says  he,  "  that  God  sent  Chiist 
into  the  world  to  found  an  universal  religion,  and  that,  by  the 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  empowered  the  Apos- 
tles to  propagate  the  Gospel,  as  stated  in  these  books,  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  he  would,  by  his  immediate  interpoddon, 
enable  those  whom  he  appointed  to  record  the  Gospel,  for  die 
use  of  future  ages,  to  write  without  the  omission  of  any  inn 
portant  truth,  or  the  insertion  of  any  material  error."  t  The 
Bishop  afterwards  occupies  five  pages  with  an  extract  from  a 
little  work,  which  he  warmly  recommends  to  his  **  young  read- 
ers, as  containing  plain  and  excellent  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  inspiration."}  The  tenor  of  the  extract  is  to  represent  the 
inspiration  imparted  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
infallibly  preventing  mistake,  only  ^'as  to  every  religious  sen- 
timent  which  they  taught  mankifid'' 

The  few  following  sentences  will  furnish  a  sufficient  speci- 
men of  the  whole  passage  extracted: — "  Another  advant^," 
says  Mr  Parry,  "  attending  the  above  view  of  the  Apostolic 
inspiration  is,  that  it  will  enable  us  to  imderstand  some  thinss, 
in  their  writings,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
another  view  of  the  subject.  If  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  respecting  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
extended  only  to  what  appears  to  be  its  proper  province,  mat- 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  12th  edit,  of  vol.  i.,  9th  of  vol.  ii.,  pp.  22,  23. 
vol.  i. 

♦  Ibid.  pp.  27,  28.  t  ll>id.  P-  283. 

X  This  work  is  entitled,  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,** 
by  Mr  William  Parry. 
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ters  of  a  religious  and  moral  nature,  then  there  is  no  necessity 
to  ask,  whether  every  thing  contained  in  their  writings  were 
suggested  immediate^  by  the  Spirit  or  not;  whether  Luke 
was  inspired  to  say^  tnat  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed 'with  Paul 
was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Melita;*  or  whether  Paul  was 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  in  directing  Hmothy  to 
bring  with  him  the  cloak  he  left  at  Troas,  and  me  books,  but 
especially  the  parchments;!  for  the  answer  is  obvious:  these 
were  not  things  of  a  rel^ous  nature,  and  no  inspiration  was 
necessary  concerning  them."| 

We  are  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  same  loose  views  of  inspi- 
ration seem  to  be  adopted  by  two  valuable  writers  on  biblical 
eritidsm — ^the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Horn,  who,  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, gives  large  extracts  from  Tomline  and  Parry  ;§  and  Dr 
Pyb  Smith,  who,  when  alluding  to  several  writers  on  inspi- 
ration, assigns  the  palm  to  Mr  Parry ;  and  who  speaks  of  ^^  tne 
inspired  character  of  every  thing  thcU  is  ectcred  or  religious 
in  the  Hebrew  writings.' 


In  rebutting  the  doctrine  of  Partial  Inspiration,  it  does  not 
strictly  form  part  of  our  task  to  expose  the  obnoxious  pro- 
ceedings of  those  authors  who,  without  hesitation,  cut  on  en- 
tire books  from  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  The  candid  reader, 
however,  will  excuse  us  for  briefly  expressing  our  concern  at 
the  bold  achievements  of  this  description,  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited recently,  as  well  as  in  former  ages.  We  neither  wish 
to  see  Apocryphal  writings  exalted  to  that  place  of  dignity  and 
authority  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  oracles  of  God,  nor 
any  books  divinely  inspired  degraded  from  their  proper  rank. 
Amongst  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  book  of  Esther,  in  particular,  have  experienced, 
both  anciently  and  of  late,  the  most  rude  and  unmented  treat- 
ment. Both,  however,  were  confessedly  numbered  among  the 
books  ascribed  to  divine  inspiration  by  the  Jewish  church,  and 
referred  to,  in  that  character,  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  The 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  both,  too,  is  strong  and  satisfisu>- 
toi^. 

In  spite  of  the  cavils  thrown  out  against  the  Song  of  So- 
lomon, we  must  avow  our  acquiescence  in  the  sentiments  of 

•  Acts  xxviii.  1.  \  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 

X  Elements,  &c.,  by  G.  Tomline,  pp.  293,  294. 
{  Introduction,  &c.,  Append.  No.  i.  pp.  515-523. 
I  Scripture  Testimon}-  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 
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those,  who  esteem  it  a  truly  sacred  compositioii,  representing 
the  blessed  union  and  intercourse  betwixt  the  Saviour  and  tke 
Church;  and  few  portions  of  the  inspired  volume,  we  beUeyei 
have  been  more  abundantly  blessed  for  the  purpose  of  elevate 
ing  the  devout  affections  of  plain  upright  Christians  towards 
the  blessed  Jesus,  than  several  passages  of  that  inimitaUie 
Song.  The  celebrated  President  Edwi^ds,  a  man  no  less  db- 
tingtdshed  for  an  accurate  and  penetrating  judgment  than 
for  a  pious  heart,  describes  it  as  a  Song,  ^^  representing  the 
fi^reat  love  betwixt  Christ  and  his  spouse,  the  church,  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  disposition  and  holy  affection  of  a  true 
Christian  soul  towards  Christ,  and  representing  his  grace  and 
marvellous  love  to,  and  delight  in,  his  people."  * 

The  inspiration  of  the  b<M)k  of  Esther  has  been  contested 
on  this  score,  that  from  the  chain  of  surprising  incidents  de- 
tailed in  its  pages,  it  wears  the  appearance  of  an  inradoos 
fiction  or  tragi-comedy.f   Were  objections  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, to  be  regarded,  they  would  go  far  to  disparage  the 
history  of  Joseph,  the  history  of  David,  the  history  of  our 
Saviour  himself;  and  indeed  to  reduce  all  sacred  history,  both 
in^the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  to  one  continued  mass  of 
fiction;  for  who  does  not  see  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
events  recorded,  are  of  a  surprising  and  extraordinary  charao- 
ter?    Mr  Lowth,  in  his  reply  to  the  author  of  Letters  on  In- 
spiration, makes  a  very  satisfactory  remark.    After  adverting 
to  one  particular  reason  for  rejecting  the  theory  of  that  subtle 
writer,  he  adds:  "  But  besides  this,  there  is  another  objection, 
which,  I  confess,  has  more  weight  with  me,  and  seems  quite 
to  turn  the  scales,  and  make  his  remarks  appear  mere  &ncy 
and  fiction,  viz.  the  feast  of  Purim  was  really  observed  by  the 
Jews,  in  memory  of  the  deliverance  recorded  in  this  book. 
And  it  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  make  me  believe  that  a  whole 
nation  should  keep  an  anniversary  feast,  as  'tis  certain  they 
did,  without  some  real  ground  for  it.    And  if  this  was  not  the 
true  occasion  of  it,  as  he  seems  to  insinuate,  I  desire  either  he 
would  prove  the  feast  to  be  as  very  a  fiction,  as  he  supposes 
the  history  is,  or  else  inform  us  how  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews  came  to  be  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to  observe  it;  for  till 
he  does  one  of  these  two  things,  I  shall  still  be  of  opinion  that 
the  one  was  a  real  feast,  and  the  other  a  true  history."  t 

•  History  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,  &c.,  p.  190. 
t  Five  Letters  concerning  Inspiration,  pp.  164,  169. 
X  Lowth's  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  pp.  227,  228. 
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It  has  been  gravely  urged  as  another  reason  for  dismissing 
the  whole  book  of  Esther  from  the  Canon,  that  it  nowhere 
expressly  mentions  the  name  of  God.  But  this  objection  is 
frivolous  and  gratuitous.  It  is  founded  on  the  puerile  assump- 
tion, that  a  certain  frequency  in  the  repetition  of  the  divine 
name  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  an  inspired  communica- 
tion. On  this  principle,  the  Bible  must  not  only  be  shorn  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  book  of  Esther,  but  of  many 
long  sections  in  other  books,  where  the  same  omission  may  be 
traced.  On  this  subject,  let  us  hear  the  observations  of  a 
learned  and  pious  Professor  of  Divinity,  who,  amongst  other 
excellent  writings,  published  an  interesting  Exposition  of  the 
book  in  question: — 

^^  Is  the  name  of  God  not  in  this  book?  If  the  wonderful 
works  of  God  declare  his  name  to  be  near,  it  is  written  in 
larg^  characters  in  the  book  of  Esther,  which  gives  us  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  interpositions  of  God  in  an- 
cient times  for  the  salvation  of  his  people. — Is  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  not  to  be  founa  in  this  book  ?  Are  we  not 
taught  very  plainly  by  Moses,  and  the  Prophets  who  followed 
him,  that  the  Son  of  God,  the  Angel  of  his  presence,  in  whom 
his  name  is,  was  the  Saviour  of  Israel  in  every  age  ?  *  Was  he 
not  then  the  Author  of  the  great  deliverance  wrought  for  his 
people  in  the  days  of  Esther?  And  do  we  not  learn  the  glory 
of  his  gprace,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  from  this  work  of  his 
hand? — For  what  end  did  God  cause  his  ancient  oracles  to  be 
written?  Asaph  informs  us,  Psalm  Ixxviii.  5-8.  And  do  we 
find  any  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  better  fitted  for 
the  important  purpose  there  mentioned?  Do  we  not  learn 
from  tms  book,  if  we  are  not  absolutely  unteachable,  to  ^  set 
our  hope  in  God,  and  not  to  forget  the  works  of  God,  but  to 

keep  his  commandments  ?'"t 

Similar  attempts  have  been  made  to  mutilate  the  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament.  Michaelis,  and  other  modem  critics, 
have  rashly  proposed  to  eraze  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke 
firom  the  list,  on  the  ground  that  these  writers  sustained  merely 
the  office  of  Evangelists,  and  not  that  of  Apostles,  t  Even 
Lather,  at  one  time,  was  disposed  to  deny  the  inspiration  of 

•  Exod.  iii.  23 — Gen.  xlviii.  6,  7 — Ps.  Ixviii.  18,  19 — compare  Ephes. 
ir.  9. 

t  Discourses  on  the  Whole  Book  of  Esther,  by  George  Lawson,  D.D., 
pp.  2,  3,  second  edit. 

t  See  the  truly  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Li^e,  in  Dr  Alexander's  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  Part  ii.  sect.  vii. 
pp.  112.119. 
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the  Epistle  of  Jambs,  and  called  it  an  ^^  Epistle  of  straw;'' 
because,  on  the  grand  article  of  justification,  it^  doctrine  ap- 
peared to  him  contrary  to  that  of  Paul — a  supposition  wUdi 
many  subsequent  advocates  of  truth  have  shown  to  be  ut* 
terly  groundless.*  The  same  great  reformer  questioned  the 
genuineness  and  divine  origin  of  the  Apocalypse;  though, 
as  characterized  by  a  late  writer,  it  is  ^^  the  sublimest  ot  all 
books,"  and  though  the  indisputable  accomplishment  of  some 
of  its  most  extraordinary  prophetic  visions  ought,  in  spite  of 
their  partial  obscurity,  to  satisfy  every  inquirer.  Some  nfen 
of  erudition  have  denounced  the  Epistle  to  tne  Hebrbws,  notr 
withstanding  its  rich  illustrations  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  of 
evangelical  truth;  chiefly  because  the  Apostle  Paul  has  not 
prefixed  his  name  to  that  writing  as  to  his  other  Epistles, 
whilst  good  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  this  deviation  firom  his 
usual  practice.t  To  mention  only  one  instance  more  of  those 
bold  and  sweeping  amputations  of  the  sacred  volume. — At  a 
very  early  penod  of  the  Christian  church,  it  was  proposed  by 
some  to  set  aside  the  beautiful  and  instructive  Edstle  to 
Philbmon,  because  it  relates  merely  to  the  private  history  of 
a  poor  slave,  who  had  eloped  from  his  master,  and  in  eonse- 

Juence  of  undergoing  a  nappy  >chan^e  of  character  by  the 
ivine  blessing  on  the  ministry  of  Pam,  piously  determined  to 
return.  Jerome,  when  treating  this  subject,  makes  the  remark, 
that  to  reject  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  on  the  pretence  that  it 
relates  to  matters  of  little  importance,  is  altogether  wrong; 
for,  says  he,  "If  they  do  not  believe  that  small  things  can 
have  the  same  Author  with  things  of  a  more  elevated  nature, 
it 'behoves  them  to  affirm,  with  Valentine,  Mardon,  and 
Apelles,  that  he  who  created  ants,  worms,  and  g^rasshoppers, 
is  not  the  same  Being  as  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  dF 
the  sea,  and  of  angels."  t 

We  now  return  from  this  digression,  if  it  be  one,  to  the  sub- 
ject immediately  before  us.  ^Ihe  <loctrine  of  Partial  Inspira- 
tion, as  shall  afterwards  be  evinced,  is  diametrically  contrary 
to  the  assertions  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  It  is  also 
quite  unsatisfactory,  and  even  serves  to  involve  the  seriooi 

•  See,  on  the  harmony  betwixt  Paul  and  James,  Dr  Owen's  Treatise 
on  Justification,  and  Rawlin's  Sermons  on  that  topic. 

t  Sec  Dr  Owen's  Exercitations  prefixed  to  his  Exposition  of  the  He- 
brews, Exer.  ii. 

X  Quoted  from  La  T/teohgic  Chretienne  par  Ben,  Plciet,  Tome  Pre* 
mier,  p.  87. 
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leader  of  the  Scriptures  in  overwhelming  and  inextricable  dif- 
ficulties. The  abettors  of  that  scheme,  indeed,  kindly  under- 
take to  obviate  every  perplexity,  by  alleging,  that  to  distiiv-^ 
guish  betwixt  the  inspired  and  uninspired  portions  is  altogether 
unnecessary.  <^  If  it  be  asked,"  says  an  author  referred  to 
above,  *^  by  what  rule  are  we  to  distmguish  the  inspired  from 
the  uninspired  parts  of  these  books,  I  answer,  that  no  general 
rule  can  be  prescribed  for  that  purpose.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  we  should  be  able  to  make  any  such  discrimination,  it 
is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  every  writer  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  inspired,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  history  it  con^- 
tains,  without  any  exception  or  reserve,  is  true."* 

On  this  yitally  interestingpoint,  however,  "  every  one  who 
trembles  at  the  words  of  the  God  of  Israel"  will  not  be  so  easily 
satisfied  as  was  the  learned  Bishop.  K  the  inspiration  of  the 
writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  be  only  partial  and 
occasional,  and  if  it  be  confessedly  impossible,  in  numerous 
instances,  to  distinguish  betwixt  inspirea  and  uninspired  parts, 
how  can  we  be  sure  that  the  whole,  ^'  without  exception  or  re- 
serve, is  true?"  The  inspired  passages,  bearing  the  stamp  of 
divine  wisdom  and  veracity,  must,  of  course,  be  unquestionably 
true;  but  of  the  uninspired,  since  they  rest  merely  on  human 
authority,  all  that  can  be  absolutely  affirmed  is,  that  they  may 
be  true,  or  may  be  false.  Viewed  in  the  most  favourable  light, 
they  are  entitled  to  no  higher  regard  than  the  declarations  of 
other  wise  and  good  men,  who  flourished  in  ancient  times. 
Our  faith,  so  far  as  these  passages  are  concerned,  must  stand 
in  the  wisdom  ofmeriy  not  in  the  power  of  God^\  Nay,  fur- 
ther, whatever  implicit  confidence  might,  otherwise,  have  been 
due  to  the  inspired  parts,  the  untoward  circumstance  that  they 
axe  intermixed  with  passages  of  a  quite  different  origin  and 
cast,  impairs  their  credit  and  neutralizes  tlieir  utility.  The 
clivine  and  the  human  portions  being  thus  inseparably  and  un- 
diistinguishably  blended,  unwavering  confidence,  strong  conso- 
lation, complete  certainty,  in  reference  alike  to  the  ground  of 
hope,  and  the  path  of  duty,  are  entirely  precluded.  Well 
may  the  reflecting  Christian  express  himself  in  the  following 
terms: — 

If  my  Bible  consists  of  such  a  medley,  I  cannot'depend,  with 
an  unstac^gering  fidth,  on  any  one  part  of  it  as  incontestably 
divine.  Inose  very  portions  where  I  had  found,  as  I  fondly 
imagined,  a  secure  resting-place  in  the  prospect  of  eternity, 

•  Tomline's  Elements  of  Cbrjstiaii  Tlicolopy,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 

\  ComparQ  1  C'or.  ii.  5. 
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may  utterly  &il  me;  my  mind  being  haunted  with  the  distroK 
ing  suspicion,  that  possibly  they  belong  to  the  umnspired  ptito 
of  this  heterogeneous  collection.  Alas!  those  precious  ded»- 
rations  in  which  I  had  sought  sweet  repose  to  my  weary  floul^ 
as  the  ^^  words  of  eternal  me,"  may  exhibit  nothing  better  tfain 
^^far-fetched  analogies  and  inaccurate  reasonings  /  '*  Has  the 
God  of  wisdom  and  of  mercy  in  reality  tantalized  me,  and  all 
mankind,  with  a  revelation  of  his  will,  so  unhappily  vitiiated, 
so  totally  impracticable?  Oh,  that  the  Bode  had  been  eitfaer 
wholly  human,  or  wholly  divine!  ^^  OA,  that  one  would giot 
me  to  drink  of  the  toaters  of  the  well  ofBethlehemy*  unmued 
with  those  turbid  streams  which  a  corrupt  fountain  emits!"   • 

^^  A  partial  inspiration,"  says  Mr  Sbbd,  ^^  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  no  inspiration  at  all:  for  mankind  would  be  as 
much  embarrassed  to  know  what  was  inspired  and  what  was 
noty  as  they  could  be  to  collect  a  religion  for  themselves;  tlie 
consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  we  are  left  just  where  we 
were,  and  that  God  put  himself  to  a  great  expense  of  miiades 
to  effect  nothing  at  all — a  consequence  highly  derogatory  and 
injurious  to  his  nonour."* 

Nor  have  we  yet  exposed  the  evil  of  this  pernicious  scheme 
in  all  its  enormity.  The  advocates  of  partial  and  occasional 
inspiration,  it  must  be  further  observed,  make  quite  contnh 
dictory  statements.  At  one  time  we  are  told  that  "  the  whole, 
without  exception  or  reserve,  is  true."  At  another  time,  they 
resile  from  this  unqualified  assertion.  A  learned  author  £rst 
affirms  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  are  "  free  from  error;"  but 
to  explain  his  meaning,  he  immecuately  adds,  ^^  I  mean  mate- 
rial error."  He  thus  allows  that  the  Scriptures  do  contain 
errors,  though  not  material.  But  if  the  Scriptures,  as  they 
proceeded  from  the  sacred  penmen,  are  not  exempt  fit)m  error, 
what  becomes  of  their  claim  to  the  character  and  utility  of  & 
certain  and  infallible  rule  ?  On  that  supposition,  it  would  be 
folly  to  appeal  to  the  Bible,  as  the  supreme  standard  of  truth, 
or  directory  of  practice.  Human  reason,  or  human  prejudice, 
is  exalted  to  the  throne;  and  whatever  judgment  the  one  or 
the  other  is  pleased  to  pronounce  must  be  considered  decisive. 
Men  widely  differ  from  each  other,  too,  with  respect  to  the 
importance  of  particular  points  of  faith  and  conduct.  What  is 
deemed  immaterial  by  some,  is  thought  highly  material  by 
others;  and  at  any  rate,  if  nothing  more  can  justly  be  asserted 
of  the  sacred  oracles  than  that  they  are  free  from  material 
error,  they  cannot  be  entitled  to  entire  and  universal  confi- 

•  Seed's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 
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dence.  Nor  diould  we  forget  that  when  the  Scriptures  are 
represented  as  comprising  any  statements  altogether  unimport* 
ant  or  unprofitable,  they  are  treated  with  a  contempt  that 
must  be  exceedingly  offensive  to  their  divine  Author.  *^  Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass,"  says  our  Saviour,  ^^  one  jot  or  one 
title  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.''* 

Connected  with  this  infringement  on  the  perfection  of  sacred 
writ,  is  another  fiEivourite  restriction,  imposed  on  it  by  our  oppo- 
nents— that  its  inspiration  ^^  extended  only  to  matters  of  a  reli- 
gious and  moral  nature."    But  what  authority  does  the  Bible  it- 
self give  to  anyone  to  all^e,  either  that  the  inspired  writers  were 
preserved  merely  firom  material  error,  or  that  their  inspiration 
extended  only  to  religious  and  moral  topics?   The  chief  design 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  in  subserviency  to  the  glory  of 
God,  was  to  impart  religious  and  moral  instruction,  and  to 
promote  the  spintual  and  immortal  interests  of  mankind.    Re- 
ligious and  moral  topics  constitute  the  grand  and  pervading 
theme  of  the  sacred  volume.     It  had  a  nobler  aim  than  to 
narrate  the  events  of  history,  to  exhibit  the  wonders  of  astro- 
nomy, to  unveil  the  secrets  of  art,  or  to  lay  open  the  treasures 
of  science.     It  contemplated  a  more  momentous  and  heavenly 
object  than  to  gratify  human  curiosity,  or  to  exercise  and  invi- 
gorate the  human  faculties,  bv  literary  and  philosophical  discus- 
aons.    To  detail  a  vast  number  of  h^toric^  facts,  however,  or 
to  abound  in  allusions  to  natural  scenes,  and  to  human  customs 
and  pursuits,  was  nowise  at  variance  with  its  high  and  imme- 
diate purpose.     Religion  lays  all  the  stores  of  nature,  all  the 
operations  of  providence,  and  the  whole  complicated  mecha- 
nism of  human  affairs,  under  contribution.    Industriously  avail- 
ing herself  of  all  that  is  calculated  to  forward  the  entrance  of 
^vine  truth  into  the  understanding,  or  to  aid  its  impression  on 
tlie  heart,  she  teaches  us  to  take  advantage  of  every  object 
^md  of  every  occurrence,  for  the  advancement  of  Spiritual  de^ 
mgBBm     So  intimate,  in  many  instances,  is  the  connection  be- 
^idxt  natural  and  civil  concerns,  and  ^^  matters  of  a  religious 
and  moral  nature,"  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  from 
each  other,  by  an  exact  line  of  discrimination.     Whv,  then, 
choald  it  be  assumed  that  inspiration  relates  exclusively  to 
things  ^*  sacred  and  religious?"     When  the  angel  of  God 
appeared  in  vision  to  Paul,  in  his  disastrous  voyage  from 
(Jesarea  to  Rome,  to  assure  him  of  the  preservation  of  his 
natural  life,  and  that  of  all  who  were  witn  him  in  the  ship, 
notwithstanding  the  certain  wreck  of  the  vessel,  he  received  a 

•  Mat.  V.  18. 
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revelation  no  less  divine  and  infisdlible  than  when  he  wbs' 
supernaturally  directed  to  preach  the  gospel  of  salvation  to 
perishing  sinners  in  Macedonia,  by  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
nabitant  of  that  country,  who  stood  before  him  in  vision,  jn- 
senting  that  urgent  request,  ^^  Come  over  into  Maceiaui 
and  help  us."  *  The  Lord's  ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoughts  our  thoughts.  When  men  pronounce  it  inconfipruous, 
and  unbefitting  the  divine  majesty,  to  hold  that  '*  Luke  w» 
inspired  to  say,  that  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  with  Paul  was 
wrecked  on  the  island  of  Melita;  or  that  Paul  was  under  the 

Sddance  of  the  Spirit  in  directing  Timothy  tobring  with  him 
e  cloak  which  he  left  at  Troas,  and  the  books,  but  especially 
the  parchments  ;"t  ^^  or  to  advise  him  to  mingle  a  lUiie  wine 
with  his  icater^^'X — do  they  not  seem  to  forget  that  tfie  AW 
mifi^hty  humbles  himself  to  take  notice  of  the  minutest  affairs; 
and  that,  in  his  estimation  who  sees  at  once  all  things  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  a  matter  may  be  of  far  greater  moment 
m  itself,  and  in  its  bearings  and  consequences,  than  it  can  pos- 
sibly assume  in  the  view  of  short-eighted  man?§ 

Let  it  be  considered,  also,  that  a  strict  adherence  to  truth 
can  never  fail  to  characterize  the  compositions  of  men,  writing 
under  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  trutn.  Whatever  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  subjects  to  wmch  their  statements  refer — ^whether 
sacred  and  religious,  or  common  and  civil — ^whether  important, 
or  comparatively  unimportant,  they  can,  in  no  d^ree,  be 
stained  by  error  or  mistake.  It  were  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  on  any  occasion,  for  any  purpose,  or  with  refe- 
rence to  any  topic,  to  intermingle  fdsehood  with  tnith.  How 
low  or  frivolous  soever  the  subject  to  which  a  speech  or  writ- 
ing may  relate,  the  obligations  of  veracity  and  truth  are  strong 
and  inviolable.  Were  writers  claiming  divine  inspiration  to  be 
convicted  of  teaching  erroneous  views  even  of  earthly  things, 
they  would  entirely  forfeit  our  confidence  with  regard  to  hea- 
venly things.  Fake  statements  relative  to  history  or  philo- 
sophy, would  go  to  invalidate  their  most  s(Jemn  testimonies 
regarding  religion  and  morality. 


Our  additional  remarks,  in  defence  of  the  Plenary  Insjri- 
ration  of  Scripture,  will  coincide  with  what  must  now  be  ex- 

*  Acts,  xvi.  9.  t  Parry,  as  above  p.  471. 

X  Dr  Doddridge's  Dissert,  on  the  Inspir.  of  the  New  Test.,  subjoineii 
to  vol.  iii.  of  his  Familv  Espos.,  6th  edit.,  8vo,  p.  437. 
§  See  Note  C. 
I!  ('ompare  Carson's  Theories  of  Inspiration,  &c.  pp.  25.29,  143>151 
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hibited  in  fiavour  of  its  Verbal  Inspiration.  Some  profess  to 
hold  its  complete,  whilst  they  deny  its  verbal  inspiration ;  but 
those  who  believe  inspiration  to  be  verbal,  must,  of  course, 
maintain  that  it  is  plenary.  If  the  inspiration  of  the  words  be 
established,  the  full  inspiration  of  the  matter  is  the  necessary 
consequence. 

A  diversity  of  sentiment  on  this  point,  it  is  well  known,  has 
long  prevailed  in  the  church,  and  given  rise  to  warm  disputes. 
Not  a  few  individuals,  it  must  be  flowed,  equally  eminent  for 
piet^  and  talent,  have  denied  that  the  words  of  Scripture  are 
inspired,  except  in  some  particular  passages.  Of  late  years, 
indeed,  verbal  insfHration  nas  been  very  generally  repumated, 
and,  by  several  writers,  even  treated  with  scorn  and  ridicule, 
as  a  tenet  at  once  novel  and  absurd.  The  slightest  acquaint* 
ance  with  ecclesiastical  history,  however,  will  suffice  to  show 
that  this  is  no  "  new  doctrine," — that  its  advocates  are  none  of 
those  fenatical  teachers,  who  '^  bring  certain  strange  things  to 
our  ears;"  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  devoutly 
maintained,  if  not  by  the  majority,  at  least  by  a  great  propor- 
tion, of  estimable  Christian  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem.* 
This  question,  nevertheless,  in  common  with  every  other, 
ought  to  be  decided,  not  by  a  tame  submission  to  human  au- 
thority— ^not  by  comparing  the  numbers,  the  talents,  or  the 
virtues,  of  the  opposing  parties,  to  form  a  probable  conjecture 
on  which  side  the  sc^e  preponderates — but  by  an  attentive 
and  fair  examination  of  the  arguments  employed.  To  this 
task  it  becomes  us  to  apply  ourselves,  with  a  caun,  dispasnon- 
ate,  unprejudiced,  and  prayerful  spirit. 

The  foUowing  Proora  of  the  Full  and  Verbal  Inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  humbly  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  ingenuous  reader. 

I.  This  doctrine  is  established  by  many  express  statements 
of  Scripture  on  the  subject. 

The  question  regardmg  the  nature  and  extent  of  divine  in- 
spiration should,  doubtless,  be  settled,  not  by  mere  human 
speculation,  but  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  are 
not  left  to  inquire,  whether  it  might  appear,  to  our  judgment, 
more  becoming  the  majesty  of  God,  and  more  conducive  to  the 
^reat  designs  of  revelation,  that  the  Spirit  should  furnish  the 
sacred  writers  merely  with  ideas,  leaving  the  words  entirely  to 
their  own  selection ;  or  that  he  should  also  suegest  the  lan- 
guage with  which  the  ideas  are  clothed.    Our  auty  is  to  hear 

•  See  note  D. 
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what  the  Scripture  saith,  and  to  observe  ivhat  an  all-^riae  and 
sovereign  Goa  has  actually  done,  in  reference  to  this  pcxnt. 
Whilst,  with  the  docile  spirit  of  a  child,  we  look  to  the  Bible  far 
unerring  instruction  regarding  all  other  things  that  belongto  oar 
peace,  we  must  consult  it,  with  equal  docihty,  for  the  sure  in- 
formation it  affords  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  its  own  claims, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  indited.*  Every  attentive 
reader  will  perceive,  that  this  blessed  book  contains  a  varie^ 
of  paragrapns  relative  to  the  circumstances  of  its  own  origi- 
nation, as  well  as  the  uses  to  which  it  should  be  applied;  and 
every  unbiassed  inquirer  may  see  cause,  we  think,  to  concliidfi^ 
that  its  numerous  and  express  declarations  should  convince 
him,  that,  both  in  the  thoughts  and  the  words,  it  is  fully  in- 
spired. 

Is  there  any  passage  within  the  compass  of  the  sacred  orades 
calculated  to  create  or  countenance  the  notion,  that  the  words 
are  not  inspired?  Quite  the  reverse.  The  uniform  declara- 
tions of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  naturally  conduct  us  to 
the  contrary  conclusion.  Of  this  sort  are  the  expressions  tbat 
occur  in  the  account  of  what  passed  between  the  Lord  and 
Moses,  in  reference  to  the  important  commission  that  man  of 
God  received.  Overpowered  oy  a  sense  of  his  own  unfitness 
for  the  arduous  office  to  which  he  was  called,  Moses  said,  ^'  0, 
my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore  nor  since  thoa 
hast  spoken  unto  thy  servant;  but  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  of 
a  slow  tongue.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Who  hath  made 
man's  mouth?  or  who  maketh  the  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the  see- 
ing,  or  the  blind  ?  have  not  I  the  Lord  ?  Now,  thei^ore,  go 
and  /  will  be  with  thy  mouthy  and  teach  thee  what  thou  shalt 
#ay."t  Moses,  accordingly,  often  inculcates  a  veneration  for 
the  words  that  he  addressed  to  the  people,  corresponding  to  their 
heavenly  origin.  "  Therefore,"  says  he,  "  shall  ye  lay  vp 
these  my  words  in  your  heart  and  in  your  soul,  and  bind  diem 
for  a  sign  upon  your  hand,  that  they  may  be  as  frontlets  be- 
tween your  eyes.  And  ye  shall  teach  them  your  children, 
speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  waUcest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  door-posts  of 
thine  house,  and  upon  thy  gates."} 

King  David,  when,  in  a  passage  formerly  cited,  he  says, 
*'  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  wie,  and  his  words  were  in 
my  tongue  "^  intimates,  without  question,  that  his  words,  as 

•  See  Note  E.  X  Deut.  xi.  18-20.     Compare  oh.  vi,  6-9. 

t   Exod.  iv.  10-12.  §  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2. 
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well  as  sentiments,  were  inspired.  Similar  expressions  are  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets. 
*^  Hear,  O  heavens,"  says  Isaiah  at  the  commencement  of  his 
book,  "  and  give  ear,  O  earth,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken"  * 
Jeremiah,  after  mentioning  the  objection  he  had  urged  against 
undertaking  the  prophetical  office,  and  the  gracious  reply  that 
was  given  nim,  thus  records  a  remarkable  experience  which 
immediately  followed: — "  Then  the  Lord  put  forth  his  handj 
and  touched  my  mouth;  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  behold^  I 
have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth"  f  Ezekiel  gives  a  parallel  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  divine  revelations  were  commu- 
nicated to  him: — ^^  Moreover,  he  said  unto  me.  Son  ofman^  aU 
my  words  that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee^  receive  in  thine  hearty 
and  hear  with  thine  ears.  And  go  get  thee  to  them  of  the  cap- 
tivity, and  to  the  children  of  thy  people,  and  speak  unto  them, 
and  tell  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  whether  they  will 
hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear."  t  Another  ancient  servant 
of  God  thus  begins  his  message : — "  The  word  of  the  Lord 
that  came  to  Joel,  the  son  of  Pethuel."  §  Hosea,  Jonah,  Mi- 
cah,  and  other  minor  prophets,  introduce  their  predictions  and 
admonitions  in  similar  terms;  and  the  fatal  obstinacy  with 
which  the  men  of  Israel  and  Judah  disregarded  the  voice  of 
God  is  thus  described: — "  Yea,  they  made  their  hearts  as  an 
adamant  stone,  lest  they  should  hear  the  law,  and  the  words 
which  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  in  his  Spirit  by  the  former 
Prophets"  || 

Even  the  great  Prophet,  to  whom  the  Spirit  was  given  with- 
out measure,  is  represented  as  uttering  his  Father's  words,  and 
words  which  were  put  into  his  mouth.  "  I  will  raise  them  up 
a  Prophet,"  said  God  the  Father  to  Moses,  "  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his 
mouth;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  com- 
mand him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  whosoever  will  not 
hearken  unto  my  words,  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I 
will  require  it  of  him."  If  "  The  Lord  hath  called  me  from 
the  womb,"  says  the  Messiah  himself  in  ancient  prophecy; 
**  fit)m  the  bowels  of  my  mother  hath  he  made  mention  of  my 
name;  and  he  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword"** 
During  the  course  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  our  Lord  often 
ascrib^  his  whole  doctrine,  including  both  substance  and  dic- 
tion, to  his  Father: — "  My  doctrine  is  not  mine  but  liis  that 
sent  me.    If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  luiow  of  the 

•  Is.  i.  2.  f  Jer.  i.  9.  J  Ezek.  iii.  10,  1 1.  §  Joel  i.  1. 

II  Zech.  vii.  12.         ^  Deut.  xviii.  18,  19.         ••  Is.  xlix.  1,  2. 
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doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  my- 
self." **  He  that  sent  me  is  true;  and  I  speak  to  the  wond 
those  things  which  J  have  heard  of  him."  ^^  He  that  rejecteth 
me,  and  receiveth  not  my  words,  hath  one  that  judg-eth  him; 
the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the 
last  day.  For  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself;  but  the  Father 
who  sent  me^  he  gave  me  a  commandment^  what  I  should  saifj 
and  what  I  should  speak"  * 

Our  blessed  Redeemer,  whilst  he  thus  .characterizes  the 
words  delivered  by  himself,  refers  also  to  the  expressions  that 
were  uttered  and  put  on  record,  by  the  Prophets,  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  source,  and  confirmed  by  the  same  autho- 
rity. Whatever  was  said  by  Moses  or  David,  or  any  of  those 
holy  men,  he  represents  as  spoken  not  merely  by  them,  but 
by  the  Spirit;  and  whatever  they  wrote  in  the  sacred  books, 
he  repeatedly  informs  us,  can  by  no  means  fail  to  be  completely 
accomplished.  "  Have  ye  not  read,"  says  he,  "  that  he  who 
made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female, 
and  said  (the  words  which  Moses  recorded  being  here  referred 
to,  as  words  that  God  had  said)^  For  this  cause  shall  a  rau 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife." 
"  David  himself  said^  by  the  Holy  Ghostj  The  Lord  said  unto 
my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand."  "  It  is  easier  for  heaven 
and  earth  to  pass  than  one  tittle  of  the  laic  to  fail."  "  Tkit 
day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears."  **  These  be  the 
days  of  vengeance,  that  all  thintjs  which  are  written  may  be 
fuljilledr  "  1  was  daily  with  you  in  the  temple  teaching,  and 
ye  took  me  not;  but  the  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled '^\ 

The  cavils  employed  by  some  writers  to  invalidate  the  argu- 
ment for  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, derived  from  our  Lord's  declarations  respecting  them, 
deserve  severe  reprehension.  The  following  quotation  from  a 
learned  critic,  of  a  former  age,  will  supply  a  sufficient  instance 
of  their  daring  speculations: — ''  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
Christ  has  acknowledged  for  divinely  inspired  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  that,  for  that  reason  alone,  all  Chris- 
tians ought  to  be  of  that  belief.  But  there  is  not  any  passage 
in  the  Gospel,  where  Christ  tells  us  that  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  inspired  by  God,  both  as  to  words  and 
things.    He  approves  them  only  in  gross,  without  descending 

•  Jolmvii.  16,  17;  ch.  viii.  26;  ch.  xii.  48,  49. — See  also  ch.  xiv.  10; 
c,h.  xvii.  8,  14. 

t  Mat.  xix.  4,  5 — Mark  xii.  36 — Luke  xvi.  17;  ch.  iv.  21 ;  ch.  xxi.  2*2 
— Mark  xiv.  49. 
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eurticulars,  and  examining  every  book  by  itself.  It  was 
dent  that  there  were  divers  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testa- 
;,  the  authority  whereof  was  received  among  the  Jews, 
pointed  at  him.    Our  Saviour  never  undertook  to  make  a 

cal  Treatise  upon  the  sacred  books ."* 

sidious  reasoning  of  this  sort  is  equally  sophistical  in  it- 
and  revolting  to  every  pious  mind.  Cnrist's  approbation 
e  Jewish  Canon  is  admitted.  But  then  it  is  argued,  First j 
he  did  not  employ  a  certain  phrase^  which  the  author 
d  have  considered  more  unequivocal,  though,  as  we  have 
Christ  did  make  use  of  equivalent  terms :  Secondly^  that 
pproved  the  sacred  writings  in  grossj  without  descending 
irticularsy  though  an  express  approval  of  the  whole  does, 
>ut  question,  involve  an  approval  of  all  the  particulars; 
)ur  Lord,  in  fact,  appealed  distinctly  to  Moses,  to  David, 
aniel,  to  Jonah,  and  other  sacred  writers,  by  name;  and 
itedly  said  to  his  Disciples,  '^  that  all  things  must  be  fiil- 
which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Pro- 
j,  and  in  the  Psalms."  t  And  Lastly^  it  is  urged  that  our 
our  never  undertook^  what  many  from  various  motives  have 
attempted,  to  make  a  Critical  Treatise  upon  the  sacred 
r;  as  if  his  not  writing  a  critical  treatise  on  these  books 
led  us  to  conclude  that  he  did  not  speak  what  he  really 
3  when  he  bore  an  explicit  testimony  to  the  sacred  writ- 
as  completely  inspired  and  divinely  authoritative;  for  ^^  the 
>ture,"  said  he,  "  cannot  be  broken,"  and  "  one  jot  or  one 
shall  in  nowise"  fail.t  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  greater 
nity  done  to  the  character  of  *'  the  faithful  and  true  wit- 
"  than  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  those  unprincipled  men, 
can  sanction  in  gross  what  they  reject  in  detail — who 
olemnly  express  a  full  and  unqualified  approbation  of  any 
osition,  whilst  they  mentally  disapprove  and  discredit  va- 
particulars,  which,  they  are  aware,  it  includes? 

le  sacred  penmen  of  the  New  Testament  often  evlopze 
)ld  Testament  Scriptures,  in  terms  similar  to  those  in 
1  they  were  commended  by  their  Lord  and  Master.  With 
'oice  they  all  reiterate  their  appeals  to  them,  as  entirely  of 
e  inspiration  and  authority.  Let  it  suffice,  however,  to 
;  a  few  passages  from  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Paul,  re- 
r  partly  to  the  books  of  the  ancient  Prophets,  and  partly 
eir  own  discourses  and  writings, 
le  Apostle  Peter,  in  a  passage  respecting  the  Prophets, 

•  Five  Letters  concerning  Inspiration,  pp.  104,  105. 
t  Luke  xxiv.  44.  J  John  x.  35 — Mat.  v.  IB. 
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formerly  quoted  from  his  First  Epistle,  adverts  to  what  '^  the 
Spirit  of.  Christ  J  who  urns  in  them^  did  signify  when  he  test^ 
fied  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christy  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow,''^  The  same  Apostle,  in  his  Second  Epistle, 
having  reeonmiended  earnest  attention  to  ^^  tlie  sure  word  of 
prophecy  ^^  adds,  "  Knowing  this  firsts  that  no  prophecy  of  the 
Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation.  For  the  prophecy 
came  not  in  old  time  by  the  tvill  of  man;  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  "^ 

The  subject  to  which  Peter  here  directs  our  attention  ia 
styled,  first,  "  the  word  of  prophecy,"  or  "  the  prophetical 
wordf'X  and  then  "  the  prophecy  of  Scripture,"  or  the  pro- 
phecy of  writing^  written  prophecy.^  A  judicious  author  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  word  '  prophecy'  is  evidently  used  by  Peter, 
when  speaking  of  this  subject,  in  a  large  sense,  as  including  at 
once  the  prophetical,  doctrin^U,  historical,  and  moral  writings 
of  the  Prophets."  II  The  scope  of  the  Apostle  is  to  show  that 
**  the  propnecy  of  Scripture,"  in  all  its  extent,  is  "  sure,"  ab- 
solutely certain,  worthy  of  unsuspecting  reliance.  For  this 
purpose,  he  explicitly  states  its  origin  both  in  negative  and  po- 
sitive terms.  He  assures  us,  in  the  first  place,  ^'  that  no  pro- 
phecy of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation  T  or 
rather,  as  the  expression  is  rendered  by  Dr  Doddridge,  "  of 
private  impulse^  or  original  ."T  Some  have  explained  it  in  a 
sense  opposed  to  the  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  Beza  combats  tliis  absurd  gloss, 
and  understands  it  to  mean  that  our  interpretations  of  ancient 
prophecy  should  correspond  with  the  discoveries  introduced  by 
the  Gospel  of  Christ;  and  that,  instead  of  confiding  in  our  own 
ingenuity  or  industry,  we  should  implore  the  teaching  of  that 
same  Spirit  by  whom  all  the  Prophets  were  inspired,**  Calvin, 
Dr  Owen,  and  Doddridge,  however,  more  correctly  consider 
the  expression  as  referring,  not  at  all  to  any  interpretation  that 
students  of  ancient  prophecy  may  choose  to  put  upon  if,  but  to 
its  original — to  the  manner  in  which  Scripture  prophecy  was 
indited.  This  view  of  the  sense  is  quite  consonant  to  the 
Greek  phrase,  and  tallies  best,  by  far,  with  the  expresi^on  in 
the  verse  immediately  following.  It  is  asked.  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  private  impulse  f     The 

•  1  Pet.  i.  11.  t  2  Pet.  i.  19-21. 

II  Treatise  on  the  Oificcs  of  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  George  Stevenson. 
Ayr,  p.  5 1 .  li'liiOi  UnXnru^. 

••  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  in  Latin,  by  Theodore  Beia, 
in  loc. 
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Apostle  replies,  "  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by 
the  will  of  man."  It  diet  not  originate  in  human  wisdom 
or  caprice.  It  was  not  brought  by  men,  teaching  any  such 
doctrines,  or  uttering  any  such  words  as  seemed  good  to 
themselves.  On  the  contrary,  it  claims  an  infinitely  higher 
source.  ^^  But  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghosty" — or,  as  the  original  term*  is  explained  by 
Parkhurst,  "  bomej  borne  away^  actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit ^ 
lliis  apostolical  statement  furnishes  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
fuU  inspiration,  both  as  to  sentiments  and  words,  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  in- 
spiration of  the  New  Testament  writings  was  equally  com- 
plete, f 

In  the  same  Epistle,  Peter,  as  was  formerly  noticed,  %  cha- 
racterizes the  doctrines  and  words  of  the  Apostles  as  of  equal 
authority  with  those  of  the  Prophets.  Nor  must  we  now 
omit  to  solicit  the  reader's  attention  to  another  passage,  near 
the  close  of  that  Epistle,  in  which  he  makes  a  striking  and  in- 
structive reference  to  the  writings  of  Paul.  ^^ Account^*  says 
he,  "  that  the  long-suffering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation^  even  as 
our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given 
unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you;  as  also  in  all  his  Epistles, 
speaking  in  them  of  these  things,  in  which  are  some  things  hard 
to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable 
wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  cfe- 
struction.^  What  particular  Epistles  of  Paul,  or  what  things  in 
them  hard  to  be  understood,  are  referred  to,  it  were  unnecessary 
here  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  re- 
mark, that  Peter  makes  honourable  mention  of  Paul  as  a  dear 
brother,  who,  being  possessed  of  the  same  inspiration  with 
himself,  had  written  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto 
him;  and  that  his  Epistles  are  classed  with  THE  OTHER 
SCRIPTURES,  that  is,  the  sacred  books  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament — unquestionably  dignified  by  the  same 
origin  and  authority  with  these  other  Scriptures,  how  ob- 
noxious soever  to  the  same  injurious  and  mischievous  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  ignorant  and  unstable  men.  The  vene- 
rable writer  seems  here  to  allude  to  what  he  had  previously 
said,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  same  Epistle,  with  respect  to  the 
ancient  Prophets;  and  to  intimate  tnat  the  New  Testament 
writings  came  not  by  the  will  or  wisdom  of  men,  but  that, 
in  common  with  those  holy  men  of  old,  Paul  and  the  other 
Apostles  "  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

•  ^t^^fiifot.    t  Sec  note  F.     t  Pages  447,  448.     §  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16. 
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But  let  US  now  hear  the  declarations  of  this  ^^  belorei 
brother  Paul"  regarding  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  We 
must  again  refer,  in  particular,  to  a  noted  verse  in  one  of  his 
Epistles,  which  has  already  been  oftener  than  once  adverted 
to.*  "  ALL  SCRIPTURE  IS  GIVEN  BY  INSPI- 
RATION OF  GOD,  and  is  profitable  Jbr  doctnne,  Jbr  re- 
proofs for  correction^  for  instruction  in  riyhteotisnessJ\  Every 
inquirer  may  be  expected  to  concede,  that  the  Apostle  here 
speaks  immediately  of  the  same  writings  which  in  the  verse 
preceding  he  had  designated  *'  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  which 
Timothy  had  known  from  a  child.  The  phrase  "  all  Scrip- 
ture"  evidently  includes  every  book  and  every  portion,  of  that 
collection  of  writings  acknowledged  sacred  in  the  Jewish 
diurch,  with  which  it  was  the  privilege  of  this  excellent  Evan- 
gelist to  be  well  acquainted  from  his  earliest  years.  Of  all 
these  writings,  the  Apostle  affirms  that  they  are  "  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,"  or  divinely  inspired.  The  original  com- 
pound termt  was  applied  by  the  heathen  to  dreams  supposed 
to  be  breathed  into  men  by  the  gods  whom  they  served.  Paul 
here  employs  it  to  intimate,  that  the  Scriptures  were,  so  to 
speak,  breathed  into  the  writers  by  the  living  God ;  that  they 
did  not  write  of  themselves,  did  not  pen  whatever  occurred 
to  their  own  minds,  but  as  rational  organs,  or  amanuenses,  re- 
ceived their  sentiments  and  words  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
is  the  high  distinction,  not  merely  of  some  particular  books  or 
passages,  but  of  (he  whole  Scripture,^  to  be  thus  divineiy  in- 
spired. The  entire  book,  as  written^  as  containing  thoughts 
expressed  in  language,  is  divine.  Proceeding  from  so  exalted 
a  source,  it  is,  in  consequence,  profitable.  In  each  of  the  books 
composing  it,  nay,  in  every  jot  and  tittle,  it  is,  in  a  higher  or 
lower  measure,  spiritually  useful.  Considered  as  a  compact 
and  harmonious  whole,  it  is  profitable,  as  it  constitutes  a  per- 
fect rule  of  doctrine  and  duty,  and  extends  its  benign  influence 
to  every  good  purpose  relating  to  the  soul  and  eternity.  Totally 
opposite,  in  its  nature  and  tendency,  to  the  false,  demoralizing, 
and  pernicious  systems  propagated  by  "  evil  men  and  sedu- 
cers," ||  it  is  '*  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  righteou-iness,  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  perfect^  throughly  famished  unto  all  good  worksJ'  Al- 
though the  Apostle  refers  directly  here  to  the-  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  it  necessarily  follows,  from  his  statement,  that 
the  same  inspiration  and  utility  attributed,  without  exception, 

*   Pages  426,  443-446.  f  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  J  GtoirmnrTci. 

§  n«ri(  Y^mJ^n-  II  Verse  13. 
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to  these  ancient  writings,  equally  characterize  all  the  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptures. 

Certain  critics,  anxious  to  invalidate  the  force  of  this  deci- 
sive testimony  to  the  full  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
affirm  that  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  verse  should  be  trans- 
lated thus: — "  Every  writing  divinely  inspired,  is  profitable."* 
But  though  the  correctness  of  this  version  were  established,  the 
object  of  those  men  could  not  be  attained.    Still  it  is  clear  that 
Paul  refers  to  the  writings  specified  in  the  foregoing  verse — 
**  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  which  Timothy  knew  from  nis  child- 
hood; and  that  the  Apostle  teaches  us  to  consider  the  divine 
inspiration  of  these  writings  as  the  grand  cause  of  their  profit- 
ableness.   This  translation,  however,  ought  not  to  be  admitted, 
as  every  one  capable  of  understanding  the  original  will  readily 
perceive.     Michaalis,  in  his  remarks  on  the  etfect  of  small  va- 
riations from  the  true  reading,  justly  adverts  to  the  importance 
of  the  conjunction  a«rf,t  in  tnis  very  sentence  ;t  and  Griesbach, 
on  solid  grounds,  retains  it  in  the  text.     The  insertion  of  this 
conjunction,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  the  substantive 
verb  is  (a  word  very  properly  given  here  in  Italic  characters, 
by  the  authorised  English  translation),  shows  decidedly  that  all 
Scripture^  alone,  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  and  that  the 
Apostle  makes  two  distinct  affirmations  respecting  this  subject* 
He  affirms,  with  regard  to  all  Scripture^  or  every  writing  com- 
prised in  the  Jewish  Canon,  first,  that  it  is  divinely  inspired^  and 
then,  that  it  is  profitable,^  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Dr  Pye 
Smith  deems  it  impossible  to  determine  the  genuine  construction 
of  this  passage  from  the  Greek  text  alone,  and  considers  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  Syriac  version  and  the  Vulgate  ||  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  scales  in  favour  of  the  new  translation.     The 
natural  meaning  of  the  particle,  as  used  here,  is  neither  even 
nor  also^  but  and;  nor  snould  any  ancient  version,  or  number 
of  versions,  be  held  superior  in  authority  to  the  original  Greek. 
This  learned  writer,  however,  arrives  at  a  sound  conclusion, 
which  he  states  in  the  following  terms: — "  Thus  the  passage 
before  us,  though  we  adopt  tnat  construction  of  ^ustfiv^t*;, 
which  Unitarians  generally  approve,  furnishes  the  strongest 

*  The  words  in  the  original  are  as  follows : — waTot  y^u^n  ^uwftvrrf 

f  K«<.  X  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  sect.  5. 

§  See  Beza  in  loc.  and  Dr  Dick*s  Lectures  on  Theology,  yol.  i. 
pp.  188-190. 

H  The  Vulgate  translates  the  clause  thus: — "  Omnit  Scriptura  dimnitus 
inspiraia  utilu  est.** 
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testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  each  and  eyery  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  importance  of  this  conclusion,  in 
relation  to  our  present  subject,  and  to  every  other  part  of  the 
controversy  with  the  Unitarians,  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out*** 
What  opinion,  then,  must  we  form  of  any  writer's  audacity, 
who  could  hazard  the  following  exposition  of  the  passage  in 
question? — ^^  It  is  as  if  he  had  said  to  Timothy,  that  he  ought 
to  keep  close,  as  he  had  done  hitherto,  to  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament;  which  would  instruct  him  sufficiently  in  the  way 
to  salvation,  by  joining  thereunto  faith  in  Jesus  Christ:  B<>- 
cause  all  Scripture  inspired  by  God,  ds  is  a  grecU  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  profitable  for  instruction-"t  Surely  this 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  bold  contradiction  of  the  in- 
spired Apostle.  According  to  Paul,  the  whole  Scripture  of 
tne  Old  Testament  is  divinely  inspired;  but  this  author  is 
pleased  to  affirm,  that  it  is  only  to  a  great  part  of  it — he  does 
not  even  say  the  greater  part — ^that  such  inspiration  extends. 
How  necessary  is  it  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  all 
Christians,  to  apply  to  modem  critics  and  conmientatois  of 
this  description,  the  same  admonitions  which  the  Apostle  ad- 
dresses to  Timothy,  his  dearly  beloved  son  in  the  faith,  in 
reference  to  corrupt  teachers,  and  perverse  disputants,  of  his 
own  age: — "  From  such  withdraw  thyself."  "  O  Timothy, 
keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding  profane 
and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  call- 
ed." J 

The  advocates  of  full  inspiration  iu-e  accustomed  to  regard 
the  text  which  has  been  just  expounded  as  an  impregna\)le 
stronghold.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  passage  in  Paul's 
writings  from  which  this  cause  derives  effectual  support.  In 
his  various  Epistles  he  often  claims  divine  inspiration  to  him- 
self and  the  other  Apostles,  and  uses  many  expressions  which 
clearly  convey  the  idea,  that  their  inspiration  was  plenar)'  and 
verbal.  In  this  view,  the  following  texts  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, whilst  they  scarcely  require  either  note  or  comment: — 

To  the  Corinthians  Paul  says:  "  If  any  man  think  himself 
to  be  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the 
things  that  I  write  unto  you  are  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord."    And  again,  "  Ye  seek  a  proof  of  Christ  speaking  in 

*  Smith's  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  35,  36.     See  an  able 
refutation  of  Dr  Smith's  remark^)  on  this  passage  in  Carson's  Tlieories   kc 
pp.  1 32-1 43. 

f  Five  Letters  concerning  Inspiration,  p.  192. 

i  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  20. 
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ne.'*  To  the  Galatians,  among  whom,  as  at  Corinth,  certain 
alsc  teachers  had  presumed  to  attack  his  Apostolical  character 
md  authority,  he  asserts  it  in  the  most  decided  terms:  ^'  But 
[  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  Gospel  which  was  preached 
>f  me  is  hot  after  man :  for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither 
ivas  I  taught  it  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  ^^  It 
pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and 
railed  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  mic^ht 
preach  him  among  the  heathen."  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
)ians,  he  describes  the  Christian  church  as  a  sacred  edifice, 
^'  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets;" 
md  speaks  of  his  own  inspired  "  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of 
Christ,  which,  in  other  ages,  was  not  made  known  unto  the 
sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  his  holy  Apostles  and 
Prophets  by  the  Spirit."  In  addressing  the  Thessalonians, 
he  expresses  his  lively  gratitude  on  their  behalf,  as  follows: — 
'^  For  this  cause  also,  thank  we  God  without  ceasing,  because, 
when  ye  received  the  word  of  God  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye 
received  it  not  as  the  tcord  of  meriy  but  (as  it  is  in  truth)  the 
word  of  Godj  which  eflFectually  worketh  also  in  you  that 
believe."  In  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  obviously  alluding 
to  the  doctrine  and  the  words  of  Apostles,  he  exposes  the 
baseness  and  folly  of  those  who  ^'  teach  otherwise,  and  con- 
sent not  to  wholesome  words,  even  the  words  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  His  second  Epistle  to  that  Evangelist  also 
contains  the  following  earnest  exhortation: — ^^  Hold  fast  the 
form  of  sound  wordsy  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  in  faith 
and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."* 

We  have  still  another  quotation  to  exhibit,  and  one  singu- 
larly conclusive:  "  But  God  hath  revealed  them  imto  us  by 
his  Spirit;  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God."  "  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the 
words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth;  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual."  f  This 
last  phrase, t  accormng  to  Grotius,  means  ^^illustrating  one 
divine  revelation  by  another,  the  revelations  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament by  those  of  the  01d;"§  but  Dr  Macknight  renders  it, 
•'  explaining  spiritual  things  in  spiritual  words."  Whether  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  interpretations  be  adopted,  the  co- 
gency of  the  argument  is  manifest.     The  question  may  justly 

•  1  Cor.  xiv.  37—2  Cor.  xiii.  3— Gal.  i.  11,  12,  15— Ephes.  ii.  20;  ch. 
iii.  4,  5—1  Thes.  ii.  13-.1  Tim.  vi.  3—2  Tim.  i.  13. 

t  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  13.  X  nHv^Tixo^  xnyfAutiKti  o-vyx^iFOFTf^. 

§  Quoted  from  Lowth's  Vindicution,  &c.,  p.  59. 
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be  asked,  supposing  that  the  Apostle  had  really  intended  to 
affirm  that  his  woras  not  less  than  his  sentiments  were  &> 
tated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  it  possible  for  him  to  assure  liii 
readers  of  the  fact  in  more  perspicuous  and  sads&ciory  tenv? 
Truly,  if  he  did  not  mean  to  state  that  his  words  were  inspiiei 
his  declaration  is  wonderfully  calculated  to  produce  a  wrong 
impression ;  and  no  writer  was  ever  more  unhappy  in  his  mode 
of  expressini^  himself.  I'he  tenor  of  the  passage,  it  is  readily 
conceded,  led  him  to  show  that,  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  he 
avoided  the  pompous  phraseology  of  the  Grecian  orators,  and 
used  that  great  simplicity  of  diction,  which  was  most  in  acooid- 
ance  with  the  doctrine  ot  the  Cross,  and  most  conducive  at  ODoe 
to  the  glory  of  his  Master,  and  the  spiritual  advantage  of  hb 
hearers.  In  full  consistency,  however,  with  this  design,  lie 
expressly  affirms  that  those  appropriate  words  which  he  en- 
ployed,  were  words  taught  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  short, 
while  this  explicit  assertion  applies  to  the  sermons  he  delivered, 
it  must,  without  question,  be  equally  applicable  to  his  writingt; 
and  it  seems  natural  to  conclude,  that  all  the  other  sacred  pen- 
men, as  well  as  Paul,  made  use  of  words  which,  instead  of 
originating  in  human  wisdom  or  ambition,  were  suggested  bj 
the  blessed  Spirit. 

This  ample  selection  of  plain  Scripture  statements  might  be 
held  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  determine  the  point  at  issue  ;*  but 
we  go  forward  to  adduce  a  variety  of  collateral  aigumenti, 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  same  pure  and  infallible  source. 

II.  Our  Saviour's  promises  of  supernatural  influence  to  hit 
Apostles,  serve  to  establish  the  full  inspiration  of  their  writings, 
both  as  to  thoughts  and  words. 

This  argument  may  possibly  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  pre- 
ceding ;  but  the  promises  of  Christ  in  relation  to  this  point,  c(HIp 
nected  with  their  actual  accomplishment,  demand  particular  no- 
tice. On  a  variety  of  occasions,  our  Lord  promised  to  qualify  hii 
Apostles  for  the  service  assigned  to  them,  by  an  extraordinarj 
effusion  of  his  illuminating  Spirit.  His  consolatory  discourse, 
addressed  to  them  on  the  night  immediately  preceding  Ui 
death,  abounds  with  cheering  assurances  of  the  presence  and 
agency  of  that  Spirit,  by  whose  merciful  inspiration  and  gakt 

•  A  still  more  copious  collection  of  passages,  with  apposite  illustntioiK. 
may  be  seen  in  Haldane's  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Divine  Revelation, 
vol.  i.  pp.  1942-13;  or  in  his  smaller  work,  entitled.  The  Books  of  thr 
Old  ana  New  TostamcDts  proved  to  be  Canonical,  &c.,  pp.  157-lM), 
fourth  edition. 
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«iice  they  were  to  execute  their  arduous  ootnmission: — ^^  The 
Comforter,  who  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send 
in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things 
to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  "When 
he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth; 
for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear, 
that  shall  he  speak;  and  he  will  show  you  things  to  come."* 
From  these  passages,  it  appears  that  they  were  not  to  rely  on 
their  own  judgment  and  invention  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth, 
nor  on  their  own  memory  for  the  recollection  of  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard  during  their  Master's  abode  with  them  on  earth; 
that  by  a  supernatural  power  they  were  to  be  guided  into  aU 
the  truth,  made  acquainted  even  with  events  in  the  womb  of 
futurity,  and  enabled  distinctly  to  remember  all  things  what- 
soever Jesus  had  said  to  them.  To  these  promises  he  alluded 
at  several  interviews  they  were  favoured  with  after  his  resur- 
rection ;  as  when  he  said,  **  Tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high;"  and  again, 
**  Ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come 
vpon  you;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusa- 
lun  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost 
|>arts  of  the  earth  .f 

These  wonderful  and  encouraging  assurances  were  speedily 
and  amply  realized.  "  When  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully 
come,  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place.  And' sud- 
denly there  came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty 
wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  And 
there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire,  and 
it  sat  upon  each  of  them.  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance"  $  This  last  phrase  undoubtedly 
implies  that,  whatever  might  be  the  particular  languages  in 
which  they  respectively  spoke,  the  Spirit  suggested  to  each  of 
them  both  the  matter  and  the  diction.  The  proselytes  "  of 
every  nation  under  heaven,"  then  assembled  at  Jerusalem  to 
celebrate  the  festival,  were  astonished  at  the  correctness  and 
fluency  with  which  unlettered  "  Galileans"  proclaimed  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation,  and  declared,  in  all  their  various  tongues, 
•'  the  wonderful  works  of  God."§  On  that  memorable  day, 
Peter  "  lifted  up  his  voice,"  and  delivered,  with  new  powers 
of  intelligence  and  eloquence,  a  faithful  and  impressive  dis- 

•  John  xiv.  26;  ch.  x\n.  13.  t  Luke  xxiv.  49 — Acts  i.  8. 

X  Acts  ii.  1-4.  §   Ibid  verses  5-10. 
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couriey  which,  by  the  accompanying  energy  of  the  Spirit,  mf' 
ed  the  means  of  converting  '^  about  three  thousand  souk"  to 
the  Saviour.  Soon  after,  the  Apostles  were  fiivoured  withaa- 
other  extraordinary  display  of  the  Spirit's  presence,  which  is 
thus  related : — ^^  And  when  they  had  prayed,  the  place  itm 
shaken  where  they  were  assembled  together,  and  they  wereaU 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  spake  the  word  of  God 
with  boldness."*  During  the  whole  course  of  their  ministiy, 
indeed,  they  happily  experienced  the  kindness  and  futhfulnes 
of  their  exalted  Lord,  who,  by  the  continued  supply  of  hk 
Spirit,  enabled  them  to  bear  witness  to  the  great  racts  and 
doctrines  regarding  him,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land,  but  in  the  remotest  countries  of  the  then  knowD 
world. 

To  imagine,  however,  that  the  above  promises  were  made 
good  to  the  Apostles  when  employed  in  orally  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  yet  failed  them  as  soon  as  they  attempted  to  com- 
mit the  same  Gospel  to  writing,  would  be  exceedingly  prepo^ 
terous.  Can  we  suppose  that  they  were  actuated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  delivering  with  the  tongue  a  transient  testimony  io 
Jerusalem  and  Judea,  or  in  other  cities  and  r^ons,  and  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  influence  the  moment  they  took  the  pen 
into  their  hands  to  transmit  a  lasting  declaration  of  the  truth 
for  the  benefit  of  future  times?  Were  they  plenarily  inspired 
while  publishing  Christian  doctrines  to  their  contemponiries, 
and  but  partially  and  inadequately  guided  when  they  proceed- 
ed to  inculcate  the  same  glorious  tenets  on  all  succeeding  gen- 
erations? 

Further,  their  full  and  verbal  inspiration  is  powerfully  con- 
firmed by  the  tenor  of  Christ's  repeated  promises  of  the  aid  to 
be  afforded  them  at  their  appearances  before  the  tribunals  of 
magistrates.  The  charge  that  was  addressed  to  the  Apostles 
at  their  instalment  into  their  high  office  contains  the  following 
passage: — "  Ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings 
for  ray  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them  and  the  Gentiles. 
But  when  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what 
ye  shall  speak ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  the  same  hour  what 
ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of 
your  Father  that  speaketli  in  you."t  On  subsequent  occasions 
their  I^ord  renewed  his  counsel  and  promise  in  terms  equally 
emphatic: — "  When  they  shall  lead  you  and  deliver  you  up, 
take  no  thought  beforehand  what  ye  shall  speak,  neither  Jo 

*  Acts  iv.  31.  f  Mat.  x.  18,  20. 
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ye  premeditate :  but  whatsoever  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour, 
that  speak  ye;  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Ghost/' 
*^  Settle  it  therefore  in  your  hearts  not  to  meditate  before  what 
ye  shall  answer;  for  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which 
all  your  adversaries  shall  not  he  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist."* 

The  manner  in  which  some  of  our  antagonists  have  ventured 
to  pervert  these  sayings  of  Christ,  serves  only  to  establish  their 
genuine  sense.  **  I  am  tempted,"  says  one  of  them,  "  to  be- 
ueve  that  by  these  words  Christ  meant  only  to  say  this,  viz. 
the  spirit  of  courage  and  holiness  which  the  Gospel  produces 
in  your  hearts  will  teach  you  what  you  ought  to  say.  Tliat  is 
to  say,  that  the  Apostles  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  believe  in 
the  Gospel,  to  be  assured  that  the  disposition  of  spirit  which 
that  heavenly  doctrine  would  give  them  would  never  let  them 
want  words,  not  even  when  they  were  to  defend  themselves  be- 
fore the  tribunals  of  the  greatest  powers."  "  It  is  noways  in- 
congruous," he  adds,  "  that  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Spirit  of 
God,  we  should  understand  the  Spirit  of  noliness  and  con- 
stancy which  the  Gospel  gives,  or  such  a  disposition  of  mind 
as  is  an  effect  of  our  faith.  We  know  it  is  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing common  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  that  the 
Hebrews  call  the  spirit  of  jealousy^  the  spirit  of  stupidity^  the 
spirit  of  fear  ^  the  spirit  of  courage^  the  spirit  of  meekness^  Sfc. 
the  different  dispositions  of  mind  that  render  a  man  jealous, 
stupid,  fearful,  courageous,  meek,  &c."t 

This  wretched  comment  carries  its  own  refutation  in  its  bo- 
som. It  is  manifestly  generated  by  a  temerity,  and  founded  on 
principles,  that  could  nullify  the  whole  testimony  of  Scripture 
to  the  existence  and  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  critic 
who  could  thus  dare  to  explain  away  the  Saviour's  direct  and 
unequivocal  promise  of  the  extraordmary  assistance  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  must  have  felt  himself  exceedingly  pressed  by  the 
force  of  truth.  How  mindful,  too,  our  Lord  showed  himself  of 
this  promise,  clearly  appears  from  the  instances  of  its  accom- 
plishment recorded  in  sacred  writ,  as  in  the  speeches  of  Peter 
and  John  to  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim;  and  in  those  of  Paul,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Roman  govemors,  Felix  and  Festus,  and  to  king 
Agrippa. 

The  strength  of  this  argument  in  support  of  the  verbal  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptin'es,  is  too  evident  to  require  any  lengthen- 
ed illustration.     If  the  Apostles  needed  full  inspiration  when 

*  Mark.  xiii.  11 — Lukcxxi.  14,  15. 
t  Five  Letters  concerning  Inspiration,  &c.  pp.  44,  49,  50. 
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defending  themselres  in  the  presence  of  a  mi^^istmte^  didtlid]^ 
not  equwyneed  it,  and  would  not  their  generous  Master, 
who  imparts  strength  to  his  servants  proportioned  to  their  day, 
be  equally  ready  to  grant  it  to  them  in  preaching  the  Gm^ 
of  salvation,  and  in  committing  that  Gospel  to  writing?  U 
the  Holy  Spirit  furnished  them  immediately  with  words  tor  the 
oral  vindication  of  themselves,  and  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
during  the  short  period  of  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  a  civil  rukr, 
have  we  not  reason  to  conclude  that  much  more  must  they 
have  been  supplied  by  the  Spirit,  to  the  same  extent,  in  pre- 
paring those  sacred  and  immortal  records  that  were  intended 
to  regulate  the  faith  and  practice  of  mankind,  of  every  nation 
and  class,  "to  the  end  of  the  world?"  It  is  not  merely 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  that  speak  to  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; "  the  Spirit  of  their  Father  speaketh  in  them." 

III.  The  various  designations  und  epithets  applied  to  the 
sacred  volume,  go  to  prove  its  complete  Inspiration. 

Who  does  not  know  that,  times  without  number,  it  is  styled 
"  the  Word  of  God,"  and  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord?"— the 
term  word  being  often  employed  in  English,  as  well  as  the 
correspondent  terms  in  the  original  tongues,  to  denote  a  whole 
speech,  or  a  whole  communication,  to  whatever  length  it  may 
extend.  To  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm,  the  chief 
scope  of  which  is  to  celebrate  their  excellence,  and  commend 
them  to  devout  and  universal  regard,  David  applies  a  great 
variety  of  names  to  the  Scriptures ;  but  every  designation  is 
coupled  with  a  distinct  acknowledgment  of  their  origin.  He 
speaks  repeatedly  of  "  thy  word,  thy  law,  thy  testimonies  thy 
precepts,  thy  statutes,  thy  commandments,  thy  judgments." 
But  with  what  propriety  could  the  Scriptures  be  thus  attribut- 
ed to'Grod  as  their  Author,  had  not  both  its  sentiments  and 
words  been  dictated  by  his  Spirit  ?  The  common  feeliAg  of 
mankind  is  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  subject.  In  human 
compositions,  it  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  that  one  msn 
has  furnished  the  materials,  the  facts,  and  the  sentiments, 
wiiile  another  has  arranged  them,  -and  written  the  book.  In 
such  cases,  the  writer,  whatever  assistance  he  may  have  re- 
ceived from  the  individual  who  afforded  the  materials,  is  uni- 
versally considered  the  author  of  the  work.  Why,  then,  should 
we  doubt  that  a  book,  or  rather  a  collection  of  books,  which 
is  so  uniformly  designated  the  "  Word  of  God,"  has  in 
reality  the  Blessed  God  for  its  Author,  in  reference  to  the 
words,  and  their  collocation,  as  well  as  to  the  matter  ?    His 
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gracious  aid  and  direction  have  no  doubt  been  vouchsafed  to 
many  pious  writen,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  in  preparing 
their  useful  performances ;  but  the  Bible  is  specifically  differ- 
ent from  all  other  books,  in  regard  that  it  is  not  merely  written 
by  his  assistance,  but  a  book  of  which,  in  substance  and  form, 
he  is  exclusively  the  Author,  while  Moses,  Paul,  and  other 
good  men,  were  his  rational  organs^  or  penmen. 

Another  designation  by  which  the  Scriptures  are  distin- 
guished is,  "  Oracles,"  "  lively  oracles,"  "  the  oracles  of 
God."  Stephen,  that  holy  martyr,  speaking  of  Moses  by  the 
Spirit,  says  that  he  "  received  the  lively  oracles  to  give  unto 
us."  Paul  states,  that  to  the  Jews  "  were  committed  the  ora- 
cles of  God;"  and  in  another  epistle,  he  mentions  "the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God."  *  The  term  rendered  oracle^^ 
according  to  Parkhurst,  was  used  by  the  Greek  writers  for  a 
divine  speech^  or  answer.  It  was  constantly  applied  to  the 
responses  that  were  rendered  to  those  who  solicited  informa- 
tion and  counsel  at  the  Pagan  temples.  On  these  occasions, 
while  a  priest  or  priestess,  transported  with  phrensy,  was  the 
channel  of  communication,  the  inspiring  Divinity  was  regarded 
as  the  author  of  the  response,  as  well  in  its  language  as  in  its 
substance.  The  oracles  of  God,  then,  are  communications,  of 
which  both  the  thoughts  and  the  words  are  Divine.  This 
designation,  too,  is  exactly  in  unison  with  many  passages, 
where  God  is  represented  as  speaking  in  or  by  the  Prophets, 
and  by  the  mouth  of  his  servants.  "  He  spake  by  the  mouth 
of  his  holy  Prophets  which  have  been  since  the  world  began." 
"  Who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David  hast  said,  Why 
did  the  heathen  rage?":^ 

To  the  same  conclusion  we  are  necessarily  led  by  a  variety 
of  magnificent  epithets  ascribed  to  the  Scriptures,  a  few  of 
which  we  shall  mention.  **  Every  word  of  God  is  pure." 
**  1  he  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words,  as  silver  tried  in  a 
furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times."  §  How  could  this  high 
and  unmingled  purity  be  attributed  to  the  sacred  volume,  if  it 
were  mixed  with  the  dross  of  earthen  vessels,  and  did  not  en- 
tirely emanate  from  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  ?  To  the  same 
effect  it  is  said  by  Wisdom,  in  the  Proverbs :  "  All  the  words 
of  my  mouth  are  in  righteousness ;  there  is  nothing  firoward  or 
perverse  in  them."  || 

"  The  law  of  the  Lord,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  is  perfect, 

•  Acts  vii.  38— Rom.  Hi.  2— Hcb.  v.  12.  |  A^yw. 

J  Luke  i.  70 — Acts  iv.  'io.       §  Prov.  xxx.  5~Ps.  xii.  6.       j|  Prov.  vHi.  8. 
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converting  the  soul."*  Tlie  heavens,  the  firmament,  the  sun 
who  rejoices  like  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race,  the  moon  walk- 
ing in  brightness,  the  innumerable  stars  which  adorn  the  sky 
— ^the  whole  book  of  nature,  in  short,  declares  the  glory  ii 
God.  But  it  is  peculiarly  the  excellency  of  his  law — ^tbe  book 
of  revelation — that  in  its  nature  it  is  "  perfect,'*  and  in  its  ten- 
dency supremely  beneficial,  "  converting  the  soul**  from  sin  to 
holiness.  "  The  Scriptiures,"  says  Irenseus,  "  are  perfect,  as 
being  dictated  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  his  Spirit."  t  But 
how  could  the  book  of  Scripture  be  thus  fully  and  distinctive- 
ly perfect,  if  it  consisted  partly  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  partly 
of  the  word  of  men ;  or  if  it  were  written  by  men  who  could 
claim  no  higher  advantage  than  a  general  superintendence,  that 

Preserved  them  from  gross  errors  and  mistakes.  Every  thing 
uman,  nay,  every  thmg  angelic,  is  comparatively  stained  by 
imperfection.  "  As  for  Grod,  His  way  is  perfect;  the  word  d 
the  Lord  is  tried."  J 

One  encomium  more  pronounced  by  the  royal  Psalmist 
must  not  be  overlooked:  "  Thou  hast  magnified  thy  wcHrd," 
says  he,  "  above  all  thy  name."§     The  name  or  character 
of  God  may  be  traced,  as  has  just  been  hinted,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  works.     The  unlettered  peasant,  if  not  an 
utter  stranger  to  reflection,  cannot  open  his  eyes  on  the  visible 
creation,  without  discerning  much  of  God.     The  learned  phi- 
losopher, aided  by  the  telescope  and  microscope,  beholds  new 
worlds  of  wonder ;  and  if  not  altogether  blindea  by  vain  deceit, 
he  feels  himself  compelled  by  the  voice  of  reason  to  adore  the 
boundless  wisdom,   might,   and   benevolence  of  the  eternal 
Creator.     But  his  word,  being  a  revelation  of  that  **  grace 
which  reigns  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,"  "  is  magnified  above  all  his  name."     It  is 
a  mirror  in  which  he  exhibits  a  far  more  complete  and  magni- 
ficent display  of  his  glorious  perfections  than  in  all  his  other 
works  and  ways.      Shall  we,  then,  suppose  that  this  word, 
which  he  has  so  highly  exalted,  is  not  entirely  his  own;  or 
that  he  is  not  its  Author,  at  once  in  its  thoughts  and  its  ex- 
pressions?    Shall  we  entertain  the  idea,  that  its  honours  are 
divided  betwixt  the  all-perfect  Creator  and  imperfect  creatures? 
Were  we  to  take  a  view  of  the  metaphorical  designations 
given  to  this  precious  volume,  we  should  still  find  much  to 
establish  our  position.     It  might  be  contemplated  as  a  light 
*  Ps.  xix.  7. 

t  Quoted  from  Haldano's  Evidence  aiid  Authority,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  134, 
X  Ps.  xviii.  30.  §  Ps.  cxxxviii.  2. 
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that  ahineth  in  a  dark  place;  asatreasureof  incalculable  value 
and  extent;  as  the  seed  or  principle  of  that  spiritual  life  whldbi 
commences  at  the  new  Urth;  as  the  sincere,  unadulterated 
milk,  by  which  the  new  creature  is  sustained  and  nourished; 
as  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  to  which  none  else  is  like;  as  a 
fira^rant  odour  that  even  quickens  the  dead,  revives  the  lan- 

fuishing,  and  proves  a  ^^  savour  of  life  unto  life;"  and  as  a 
eavenly  rain  and  dew  that  descends  from  above  to  mollify, 
refresh,  and  fertilize  the  soul.  We  proceed,  however,  to  an- 
other aif^umait. 

IV.  The  InsjHraticm  of  certain  portions  of  Scripture  is  con- 
/essedly  Verbal. 

Here  a  short,  but  most  important  and  comprehensive  passage, 
ought  ^t  to  be  mentioned.  We  allude  to  the  Decalorue. 
The  most  stanch  opponent  of  verbal  inspiration  will  not  dare 
to  deny,  that  the  words,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  were  entirelv  from  God;  for  Jehovah  himself 
not  only  published  them  audibly  and  distinctly  in  the  hearing 
of  the  whole  ass^nbly  of  Israel,  but  also  inscribed  them  wit£ 
his  own  finger  on  two  tahks  of  stone. 

In  various  other  portions  of  the  Bible,  also,  the  diction  is  un- 
questionably impired,  our  opponents  themselves  being  judges. 
*^  That  the  words  were  dictated  by  God  to  the  prophets,"  says 
Grotius,  ^^a$ii  eoMHOt  be  denied  to  have  been  done  sometimeSf 
so  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done  always."*  It  is  vain  to 
allege,  at  least  in  reference  to  every  case,  **  that  the  prophets, 
full  of  the  thoughts  wherewith  Godtinipired  them,  had  a  very 
clear  and  distinct  idea  thereof."!  Daniel  was  not  the  only  ill- 
dividual  among  these  men  of  God  who  had  reason  to  say,  >'  I 
heard,  but  I  imderstood  not."t  That,  in  many  instances,  the 
prophets,  without  exception,  ^d  not  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  their  own  predictions,  might  be  naturally  inferred  from  the 
comparative  obscurity  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  is  expressljf 
intimated  by  the  Aposde  Peter  in  the  following  words: — ^'  Of 
which  salvation  the  pn^hets  inquired  and  searched  diligentiy, 
who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you: 
Searcmine  what,  or  what  maimer  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Cnrist 
who  was  m  them  did  signify,  when  it  (he\  testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  tnat  should  follow."  § 

*  Ut  verba  a  Deo  Prophetis  dictata  sint,  sicuti  interduin  eveniste  non 

est  negandum,  ita  non  videtur  perpetuum Grot,  iu  Mat,  i.  22.    Quoted 

in  Five  Letters,  &c.,  p.  17. 

t  Five  Letters,  Sec,  p.  21.  %  Don.  xii.  8.  §  I  Pet.  i.  10,  11. 
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'Frodi  the  bsmiIuous  invesU^Ations  regaining;  tlte  ^port  eif  tMl- 
|>Tophed«s  pursued  by  these  veneraUe  men,  the  Umitcd  extent 
of  tlieif  ac(ninmtance  with  it  indisputably  appears;  and  hon, 
Ihen,  could  they  have  at  all  expressed  themsetves  intell^bl; 
«r  Correctly,  unless  words  had  been  supplied  to  them  by  sa- 
gelical  conimunicatioDa,  hy  a  vmce  from  heaven,  or  by  tbe 
inward  9ug;ge9tion  of  the  Siiirit? 

It  is  conceded  by  those  authors,  whose  sentiments  we  now 
■oohtroverl,  that  on  some  occasions  eveu  the  Apostle*  w«»  in- 
spired with  words.  "  Not  that  I  make  any  iloubt,"  saj'S  ode 
of  that  class,  "  but  he  (namely,  God)  has  often  revealed  to 
"them  the  thiitgi^,  and  even  inspired  them  with  the  very  words, 
as  in  the  prophecies,  where  there  was  need  to  remember  diren 
names,  and  when  they  spoke  strange  languages."* 

These  admitted  facts,  then,  appear  sufiScient  to  detonmot 
bur  judgment  regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  inspiradoa. 
%ice  not  only  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  a  variety  of  p«^ 
Mg«s,  both  in  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  writings,  were  OM- 
]^Me<ity  inspired  »s  to  words  no  less  than  things;  and  since  ft 
*Aead  silence  with  respect  to  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  in- 
spiration is  maintained  in  the  sacred  volume,  ought  we  not  to 
lebticlude  that  the  whole  Bible  was  fully  and  vertaiiy  inspired? 
•Td  cotrohorate  this  conclusion,  let  it  be  further  observed — 

V.  That  complete  and  Verba!  Inspiration  was  necessary  in 
ftll  the  various  modes  of  composition  which  the  ScriptiB>es  e.T- 
hibit. 

The  HISTORICAL  parts  of  the  Bible  are  represented  by  a 
hftst  <A  writers  as  by  no  means  of  difficult  e'xecution.  They 
iare  freely  spoken  of  as  requiring  either  no  inspiration  at  all,  or 
merely  a  vefy  alight  superintendence.  "  Fm  there  was  ro 
need,  says  the  learned  Orotius,  "  that  the  histories  ^outd  be 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  sufficient  that  the  writer 
had  a  good  memory  for  the  things  he  had  seen,  oc  diat  be 
were  carefiil  in  transcribing  the  ancient  re«wds,"t  "  Since 
dien  we  are  taught,"  says  Bishop  Tomline  to  the  seme  eifect, 
*'  to  consider  the  divine  assistance  as  ever  proportioned  to  the 
real  wants  of  men ;  and  since  it  must  be  granted  that  their  na- 
tural fiiculties,  though  wholly  incompetent  to  the  prediction  of 

■  Five  Letters  concenitn);  InspirAtion,  &c.,  p.  86. 

'f  Scd  a  Spiritii  Sancio  dii:tnri  liistorias  nihil  fuit  opus:  satis  fuit  scrip- 
tbrem  m^moriH  valere  circa  res  s|iertaia'«,  aiit  diliftencia  in  <teBcnb<'n<ti:i 
veteniin  r'ommonlariis,— Crr"/.  V^lum  pin  }>acc  Eccl.  (junicd  in  Fivp 
i,.'ttiTS,  S.-C.,  n,  140. 
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fature  events,  aire  adequate  to  the  relstion  of  «uieh  past  oeeur 
renees  as  have  fiedlen  widiin  the  sphere  of  their  own  obsenna- 
tion,  we  may  infer  that  the  historic  books  are  not  written  widi 
the  same  uniform  inspiratkm  which  illumines  evesj  page  of  the 
prophetic  writings."  * 

In  opposition  to  these  statements,  it  might  be  deemed  enouffh 
to  re-incuh»ite  the  apostelic  assertion;  *^AU  Scr^Utre"  n^ 
diudingy  without  question,,  its  historic  as  well  as  other  parte, 
*^  is  given  by  insiMTation  erf  God/'    But  the  more  minutely  the 
subject  were  e^tamined,  the  more  clearly  would  tiie  futility  of 
wm  notions  a^qpear.     It  is  natural  to  ask,  if  uniform  inspira- 
.tion  was  not  essential  to  theiiistmes  of  Scripture,  why  did  the 
writiBg  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives  devolve  on  individuids 
invested  with  the  prophetic  character  ?t  Real  excellence,  more- 
lover,  in  historicsal  composition,  is  a  difficult  and  it  rare  attain- 
ment.    Among  tiie  thousands  who  have  attempted  it,  few, 
•comparatively,  have  been  thought  to  succepd«    Men  have  often 
fgowed  themselves  incapable  of  successfully  jiarrating  even 
^^occurrences  that  have  fisdlen  within  the  compass  of  their 
.own  observation."    The  complicated  series  of  evento  proper  to 
be  detailad  in  tiie  sacred  records  was  of  peculiar  interest  to  tiie 
church,  and  to  all  mankind;  and  it  was  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  history  should  not  only  be  authentic,  but  most  ex- 
<|liisitely  framed.    Sacred  history  comprehends  within  ito  ample 
ramge,  not  coilv  the  fortunes  of  public  communities,  civil  and  ro- 
figious,  but  toe  affiurs  of  ftmilies  and  of  single  individuals, 
godly  and  unffodly.     Biographical  notices  andgenend  details 
atre  beautifiilfy  interwoven,  and  the  whde  contexture  is  ad- 
yusted  with  consummate  skilL     What  iiacts  to  mention,  what 
eirtumstanees  to  omit,  and  what  reflections  to  inteimingle, 
none  but  tiie  Spirit  of  God  could  teach.     An  inspired  pewil 
was  necessary  to  the  selection  both  of  apposite  materials,  and 
«f  appropriate  expressions. 

Let  us  only  xefleet  cm  the  special  design  of  the  sacred  fais- 

jtmry,.  It  was  not  intended,  like  pro&ne  history,  whetiier  aneient 

itr  modem,  merely  to  furnish  entertainment  for  an  hour  of 

lejfluse,  to  satiate  the  cravings  of  a  vain  curiosity,  or  to  smply 

.  nasftil  instruction  relating  to  political  administrations,  aubtar}'' 

.  tactics,  improvements  in  science,  or  even  the  deeoicies  of  ex 

.temal  aoriality.     No;  it  has  a  much  nobler  aim.     Its  chiet 

.  olyect  is  to  illustrate  the  holiness,  the  justice,  the>sovereigRty, 

*  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
t  See  1  Chron.  xxix.  29_2  Chron.  ix.  29:  ch.  xii.  15;  ch.  xjii.  22; 
ch.  XX.  34;  ch.  xxsii.  32. 
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the  forbearance,  the  wisdom,  and  other  perfections  of  tlie 
Almighty,  displayed  in  the  moral  government  he  exercises  over 
his  rational  ofisprmg;  to  evince  the  deep  depravity  of  fallen 
human  nature;  to  unveil  the  secret  springs  of  human  conduct; 
and  to  impress  the  hearts  of  mankind  with  the  importance  of 
sound  religious  and  moral  principles  to  the  welfare  of  nations, 
and  families,  and  of  every  human  being.  Above  all,  its  whole 
frame  and  tenor  is  subservient  to  the  development  and  pn>- 
gress  of  the  work  of  redemption.  ^^The  testimony  of  Jesus,"' 
we  are  informed,  "is  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;" *  and  **the  tes-. 
timony  of  Jesus,"  we  may  confidently  aver,  is  also  the  scope 
and  spirit  of  inspired  history.  The  narrations  of  the  sacred 
historians  are  always  less  or  more  circumstantial,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  connexion  of  their  subject  with  the  character  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  concerns  of  his  spiritual  kingdom.  On 
this  principle,  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  other  patriarchs  are 
particularly  detailed,  whilst  the  affairs  of  their  numerous  poste- 
rity, during  their  servitude  in  Egypt,  are  very  cursorily  related. 
<jreat  brevity,  with  a  few  appropriate  exceptions,  characterizes 
die  accounts  of  events  that  happened  in  the  days  of  the  Judges, 
^comprising  about  four  hundrea  years;  but  the  transactions  of 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  those  distinguished  tjrpes  of 
the  Redeemer,  though  extending  only  to  eighty  years,  occupv 
A  far  larger  space  in  the  records.  Holy  men  of  God,  in  all 
probability,  were  often  not  less  inculpable  of  fiiUy  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  tenor  and  the  ultimate  design  of  their  historic 
and  biographic,  than  of  their  prophetic  writings.  Without 
oountenancing  the  erroneous  scheme  of  a  boundless  allegorical 
interpretation,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  inspired  memoiis  of 
Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua,  David,  Jonah,  and  other  ancients  of 
eminence,  contain  a  variety  of  facts  tliat  were  designed  by  the 
Inspirer,  how  unconsciously  soever  on  the  part  of  the  penmen, 
to  prefigure  important  particulars  in  the  character  and  history 
of  Christ.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  supplies  a  key  to  un- 
lock the  treasures  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  as  well  as  a 
lamp  to  enlighten  the  dark  shadows  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.f  In 
several  other  Epistles  we  find  Paul  borrowing  illustrations  of 
the  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  grace,  and  the  adorable  depths 
of  the  divuie  counsels  and  procedure,  from  inspired  narratives, 
where  few  readers  could  ever  have  expected  to  reap  lessons  so 
sublime.^  With  what  pathos  and  energy,  too,  does  the  Apostle 

•  Rev.  xix.  10. 

t  See  in  particular,  chapters  iii.  iv.  vii.  xi. 

X  Sec  Rom.  ix.  6-24— Gal.  iv.  21-31—1  Pet.  iii.  18^22. 
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refer  to  the  occurrences  of  ancient  Scripture  history  and  bio- 
graphy, for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  the  faith  of  the  Gospel, 
Christian  patience  and  constancy,  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  relative  duty,  and  vigilance  against  all  the  moral  perils  to 
which  we  are  exposedl  Excellent  patterns  to  allure,  and  aw- 
ful examples  to  admonish,  are  placed  strikingly  before  our 
eyes.*  Historical  writing,  in  short,  at  once  so  extensive  in  its 
plan,  so  high  in  its  aim,  so  spiritual  in  its  import,  and  so  fraught 
with  invaluable  instruction,  both  doctrinal  and  practical,  for  the 
use  of  every  succeeding  age,  must  have  been  composed,  in  its 
matter  and  its  language,  by  the  full  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.t 

These  remarks  immediately  refer  to  the  Old  Testament; 
but  they  are,  in  some  respects,  still  more  applicable  to  the 
historical  portions  of  the  New.  It  was  of  surpassing  mo- 
ment that  the  life  of  our  blessed  Saviour  should  be  correctly 
and  faithfully  written;  and  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Evangelists  could  never  have  succeeded  in  recording  his  nu- 
merous discourses  and  miracles,  or  in  pourtraying  his  unparal- 
leled character,  unless  the  Spirit,  by  his  plenary  inspiration, 
had  taught  them  all  things,  and  brought  all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance. To  illustrate  this  assertion,  we  take  the  liberty 
to  quote  from  a  celebrated  author  the  following  extract,  which, 
witn  the  exception  of  those  phrases  that  seem  to  countenance 
the  prevailing  doctrine  of  various  degrees  of  inspiration,  is,  in 
our  judgment,  equally  beautiful  and  satisfactory: — 

^^  Now,  if  you  recollect  the  condition  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  nature  of  their  history,  you  will  perceive  that,  even  as  his- 
torians, they  stood  in  need  of  some  measure  of  inspiration. 
Plato  might  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  fei^n  many  things  of  his 
master  Socrates,  because  it  mattered  little  to  the  world  whe- 
ther the  instruction  that  was  conveyed  to  them  proceeded  from 
the  one  philosopher  or  from  the  other.  But  the  servants  of 
a  Divine  Teacner,  who  appeared  as  his  witnesses,  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  historians  of  his  life,  were  bound  by  tneir 
office  to  give  a  true  record.  And  their  history  was  an  imposi- 
tion upon  the  world,  if  they  did  not  declare  exactly  and  Uter- 

*  See  Rom.  xv.  4 — 1  Cor.  x.  5-10 — Heb.  iii.  iv.  vi—James  v.  10-1 1 — 
1  Pet.  i.  10-12—2  Pet.  ii— 1  John  iii.  1 1,  12— Jude  6-15— Rev.  ii.  14. 

t  See  Haldane  on  the  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Divine  Revelation, 
vol.  i.  chap.  vi.  Still  more  extended  information  on  this  interesting  topic 
may  be  received  from  Edwards's  History  of  Redemntion,  and  from  Dr 
Jamieson's  Use  of  Sacred  History,  especially  as  confirming  and  illustrat- 
ing the  great  doctrines  of  Revelation. 
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ally  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Tlu»  waa  an  ofloe  mbiA 
weqaiitA  boC  otity  a  lore  of  the  tnithy  but  a  memory  avMo  ft* 
lentiTeand  more  aeeufate  than  k  was  poanblefiMrpenoaa  of  tha 
^haraeter  and  edneation  of  die  Apostfes  to  poseeas*  To  velata, 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  yean,  long  moral  disoomseSy  which 
Were  not  originally  written,  and  wluch  were  notaUended  with 
any  striking  drecunstancea  diat  mie^ht  imprioit  th^oi  upon  the 
Mind;  to  preserve  a  variety  of  pan3>les5  ttie  beauty  and  signi- 
fieaney  of  which  depended  upon  paitieidar  oxprosswna ;  to  i^ 
fiord  long  and  minute  piopnecies^  where  the  alteration  oi  a 
ifakgle  phrase  m^ht  have  pvodueed  an  inconsistenoy  betwesn 
the  event  and  the  prediction;  and  to  give  a  particular  detail  of 
the  intercourse  wmeh  Jesus  had  with  his  fnenda  and  with  his 
enemies — ril  this  is  a  work  so  very  much  above  the  eapaci^of 
unlearned  men,  thatj  hud  they  attempted  to  eioeole  ilay  tmar 
elm  natumt  powers,  they  must  have  £idlen  into  sock  abemdi- 
6^  and  contradictions  as  would  have  betrayed  theaa  to  emy 
discerning  eye.  It  was  therefore  highly  expedient,  and  ovea 
neeeseary  for  the  fisith  of  future  ages,  that  besidea  thoae  cjppiff- 
tefnities  of  information  which  the  Apostles  enjoyedy  andTthat 
fried  int^frity  which  they  possessed,  their  underetaiiding  aad 
fheir  memory  should  be  assisted  by  a  supernatural  jnilofrsi 
which  ttAghi  prevent  them  from  mistaking  the  waAft<>«»g  ef 
what  they  had  heard,  which  might  restrain  Siem  fitom  putting 
hito  the  mouth  <^  Jesus  any  words  which  he  did  not  utter,  ot 
from  omitting  what  was  important,  and  whiGfa  migbt  thus  give 
US  perfect  security  that  the  Gospels  are  as  faithml  A  copy,  as 
if  Jesus  himself  had  left  in  writing  those  sayings  and  ttitose 
actions  which  he  wished  posterity  to  remember."  * 

We  come  now  to  notice  very  briefly  some  other  forms  in  which 
the  blessed  fruit  of  inspiration  appears.  The  doctrinajl  parts 
of  Scripture,  it  is  obvious,  required  a  full  and  verbal  inspiratioB; 
for  they  relate  to  spiritual  and  stupendous  truths,  which  mor- 
tal men  could  neither  discover  nor  comprehend,  and  whidk 
**  angels  desire  to  look  into."  Whether  these  glorious  i^aUtiffi 
be  shrouded  under  the  veil  of  typical  institutions  and  ceremo- 
nies, amidst  all  their  variety,  mmuteness,  strictness,  and  im- 
posing splendour;  exhibited  in  bold  metaphorical  descriptions; 
or  announced  in  direct  and  proper  terms,  the  accurate  dicta- 
tion of  the  Spirit  was  indispensably  necessary- 
Even  the  strictly  moral  department  of  holy  writ  could  have 

•  Principal  HiJl's  Lectures  in  Divinity,  vdl.  i.  pp.  311-313. 
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proceeded  only  from  the  same  heavenly  source.  Whatever 
impressions  of  the  law  of  nature  may  still  remain  upon  tb# 
mind  and  conscience  of  man,  his  conceptions  of  duty  ar^  so 
indistinct}  limited,  and  feeble,  that  plenary  inqpiration  yiffif^ 
particularly  necessary  to  furnish  hiin  with  a  luminous,  spiiituiR}^ 
and  perfect  rule  of  practice.  '  That  God  himself  wrof^  tb# 
words  of  the  Decalc^u^  on  two  tables  of  stone,  w^  are  ezpressjiy 
assured.  Is  it  not,  then,  natural  and  warrantable  to  condudi^ 
.that  all  the  other  moral  portions  of  Scripture  contributing,  af 
they  universally  do,  to  ramify,  eyplain,  and  enforce  the  pir^- 
cepts  of  that  law,  h^  which  they  all  meet  as  their  sum  and  centre, 
were  verbally  suggested  by  his  Spirit  ?  The  instructive  pii- 
nutttiess  of  seveiiu  ancient  prohibitions  and  requirements;  af 
those  that  relate  to  muazUng  the  mouth  of  an  ox  when  hf 
treadeth  out  the  com,  and  seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milki 
the  tem^ieas  and  ext&mve  utility  of  Solomcm's  Proverbs;  the 
graphic  delineations  presented  by  the  Prophets  and  Appitlw 
of  the  salutary  tendencies  of  virtue,  and  th^  fearful  tonsa- 
quences  of  vice;  the  close  fellowship  preserved  between  evan- 
gdical  doctrine  and  an  malted  unbending  morality — ^these,  and 
other  happy  peculiariti^  that  distinguish  the  morals  of  th(p 
Bible,  all  serve  to  establish  the  same  conclusion.  ^*  We  may 
suppose,"  says  a  certain  writer,  ^^  that  some  q£  the  {urecepts  d#- 
livered  in  the  books  called  Hagi^prapha  were  written  without 
any  si4)ematural  assistance.*'  *  'Diis,  however,  is  a  most  gra- 
tuitous sufq[)ositicm,  not  only  unauthmsed  by  Scripture,  bnt 
contrary  to  its  explicit  averments^  Nor  is  its  unsoundness 
remedied,  or  its  ban^iil  tendency  done  away,  by  the  eon- 
cession  which  that  author  subjiHns — ^^thougn  it  is  evident 
that  others  of  them  exceed  the  limits  of  hmnan  wisdcmi." 
With  almost  equal  {»ropriety  we  might  take  it  upcm  us  to 
^'suppose  that  some  of  tne  precepts  Slivered"  in  the  Deca- 
k^^  as,  ^'Hiou  shalt  not  kill,"  ''  Thou  shidt  not  steal,".  «re 
so  simple  and  obvious  that  tlmy  must  have  been  ^^written 
without  any  sop^natural  assistance."  Though  we  should 
allow  that  *^it  is  evident  that  some  others"  of  these  ten  pre- 
cepts, as  the  command  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  ^^  exceed  the 
limits  of  human  wisdom,"  wouM  this  admission  render  the  pre- 
eeding  supposition  either  warrantable  or  innocuous  ?  Could 
che  caution  we  di^lay,  in  reference  to  the  inspiration  and 
authority  of  some  of  those  precepts,  obliterate  or  cTLtenuate  ^c 
guilt  of  our  temerity,  in  setting  aside  others  of  them  that  are 

•  Page  470. 
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equally  divine  in  their  origin,  and  equally  imperative  in  their 
authority? 

The  same  full  ingjnration  that  is  apparent  in  the  moral  pM> 
aages  of  Scripture,  ^illumines  every  page**  of  its  dbvotional 
parts.  .  Here,  indeed,  we  are  often  warmed,  delighted,  and 
vurprised  by  the  sudden  flashes  of  the  celestial  fire.  The  book 
of  Fsabns,  in  particular,  amid  its  beautiful  epitomes  of  the 
Jewish  histoiY,  and  its  interesting  descriptions  of  the  penon, 
oflSces,  suffenngs,  and  glory  of  the  promised  Saviour,  abounds 
with  elevated  expressions  of  holy  confidence,  gratitude,  love, 
and  joy,  intermixed  with  the  native  language  of  hunulity  and 
penitence,  calculated  to  induce  every  reader  who  possesses  the 
(east  share  of  spiritual  taste  and  discernment,  to  say,  **  Tins  is 
the  finger  of  Grod,"  **  A  plenary  and  unconfined  inspiration  is 
here/' 

The  art  of  Poetry  is  in  Scripture  consecrated  to  the  gkry 
of  God,  and  made  instrumental  in  promoting  the  highest  in- 
terests of  man.     A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  including  not  only  the  books  strictly  devotJonal, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  prophetic,  possesses  all  the  attradioDS 
arising  from  the  harmony  of  numbers.    Now,  the  produecioas 
of  the  sacred  penmen,  whether  they  wear  the  simple  guh  of 
prose,  or  stand  embellished  with  the  channs  of  poetry,  are  found 
to  exhibit  undeniable  traces  of  the  same  heavenly  original. 
*^  Here,"  says  a  celebrated  writer  on  this  subject,  **  we  may 
contemplate  poetry  in  its  very  beginning;  not  so  much  the  off- 
spring of  human  genius  as  an  emanation  from  heaven;  not 
gradually  increasing  by  small  accessions,  but  from  its  birth 
possessing  a  certain  maturity  both  of  beauty  and  strength; 
not  administerinfi^  to  trifling  passions,  and  offering  its  delicious 
incense  at  the  snrine  of  vanity,  but  the  Priestess  of  divine 
truth — the  Intemunciate  betwixt  earth  and  heaven.     For  this 
was  the  first  and  peculiar  office  of  poetry,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
commend  to  the  Almighty  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  of 
his  creatures,  and  to  celebrate  his  praise;  and  on  the  other,  to 
display  to  mankind  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  will,  and  the 
prediction  of  future  events — the  best  and  the  noblest  of  all 
employments."* 

From  this  induction,  then,  it  appears  that  verbal  inspiration 
was  necessary  to  the  various  species  of  composition  exhibited 
in  Scripture — ^not  only  to  its  prophetical,  but  to  all  its  other 

•  Bishop  Lowth*s  Lectures  on  Sacred  Poetry,  translated  by  Dr  O.  Gre- 
gory, vol.  j.  pp.  46-48. 
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ts;  in  particular,  the  historical,  doctrinal,  moral,  and  devo- 
nal. 

VI.  The  emphasis  not  unfrequently  placed  in  Scripture  on 
»rt  phrases,  and  even  on  single  terms,  employed  by  the  sa- 
d  writers,  affords  a  cogent  argument  in  support  of  Verbal 

r ration, 
valuable  summary  of  divine  truth,  published  in  the  year 
28,  contains,  in  a  paragraph  on  plenary  inspiration,  the  fol- 
ring  statement: — *^  We  find  the  Apostles  sometimes  arguing 
m  the  very  terms  or  modes  of  expression  used  in  the  Old 
»tament:  Gkd.  iii.  12,  13,  16;  Heb.  i.  6-8.  iv.  7.  x.  8,  9. 
•  26,  27."  * 

The  passages  here  referred  to,  deserve,  we  think,  to  be 
oted  at  length.     In  the  Jirsi  of  them  Paul  deduces  an  im- 
rtant  inference  firom  the  word  seed  occurring  in  the  singu- 
*,  not  in  the  plural  number: — ^'  Now  to  Abraham  and  iiis 
sd  were  the  promises  made :  He  saith  not.  And  to  seeds^  as 
many;  but  as  of  one.  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ." 
I  the  secondj  the  Apostle  founds  an  argument  on  the  use  of 
e  term  angels^  that  is  messengers,  which  is  applied  to  the 
Inds  as  well  as  to  those  exalted  spirits  who  surround  the 
rone  of  God;  while  to  the  Son  it  is  said,  ^^  Thy  throne,  O 
od,  is  for  ever  and  ever."     In  the  third  passage  mentioned, 
e  inspired  writer  establishes  the  certainty  of  that  spiritual 
id  everlasting  rest  to  which  we  are  called  by  the  Gospel  from 
e  word  to^ay: — ^^  Again,  he  limiteth  a  certain  day,  saying 
David,  To-day,  after  so  long  a  time;  as  it  is  said.  To-day, 
ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts.    For  if  Jesus 
hat  is  Joshua)  had  given  them  rest,  then  would  he  not  aftei^ 
Eurds  have.spoken  of  another  day."   The  fourth  example  pro- 
iced  occurs  in  a  passage  where  the  Apostle,  intending  to 
present  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  superseding  the 
evitical  sacrifices,  by  which  it  was  prefigured,  and  which  in 
due  and  efficacy  it  infinitely  surpasses,  comments  most  sads- 
ctorily  on  that  expression,  thy  will: — ^*  Above,  when  he 
Id,  Sacrifice,  and  offering,  and  burnt-offerings,  and  offering 
T  sin  thou  wouldest  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein; 
vhich  are  offered  by  the  law;)  Then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come  to 
>  thv  will,  O  (rod.     He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may 
ttablish  the  second."     In  the  last  passage  cited  above,  the 
.postle,  to  show  that  the  Christian  dispensation  has  superseded 
le  Mosaic,  reasons  powerfully  from  tnat  expression,  yet  once 

*  Testimony  of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  p.  97. 
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rgu>re: — ^^  Whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth :  but  now  he  hath 
promised,  saying,  Yet  once  more,  I  shake  not  the  earth  odj^ 
but  also  heaven.  And  this  word,  Yet  once  more,  signifieth 
the  removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that 
are  made,  that  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  re- 
mam. 

Some  of  these  instances  of  the  whole  force  of  an  argument 
resting  on  a  single  word  or  phrase,  are  mentioned  alao  in  an- 
other work;  but  the  author  adds  a  few  more  examples.  He  qpe- 
eifies  I  Cor.  xv.  27,  28,  and  Heb.  u.  8,  where;  toe  interpeta- 
tion  of  the  passages  in  die  Old  Testament  referred  to  depmk 
on  the  wora  cUl;  and  he  urges,  in  particular,  our  Loras  de* 
claration,  John  x.  35,  ^^  The  Scripture  cannot  be  ftnDkea." 
^^  Here,"  savs  this  powerful  writer,  *^  the  aieument  is  founded 
on  one  word,  f/odsy  which,  without  verbal  mspiration,  miriit 
not  have  been  used;  and  if  used  impr(q>erly,  might  have  lea  to 
idolatry.  In  proof  of  the  folly  of  tneir  charge  of  blaqphemv, 
he  refers  the  Jews  to  where  it  is  written  in  meir  law,  *•  I  sttd 
ye  are  gods.'  The  reply  to  this  argument  was  obvious: — The 
Fsalmist,  they  mk^ht  answer,  uses  the  word  in  a  sense  that  is 
not  proper.  But  Jesus  precluded  this  observation  by  affiraung, 
that  ^  tne  Scripture  cannot  be  broken;'  that  is,  not  a  woidof 
it  can  be  altered,  because  it  is  the  Word  of  Him  with  whom 
there  is  no  variableness.  Could  this  be  said  if  the  choiee  of 
words  had  been  left  to  men  ?  Here,  then,  we  find  our  Lord 
laying  down  a  principle,  which  for  ever  sets  the  question  at 
rest-"* 

Additional  instances  of  similar  argumentation  might  no  doubt 
be  produced.  We  have  ourselves  l>een  struck  wiUi  other  two 
examples  that  occur  in  the  Saviour's  own  reasoning  with  his 
adversaries.  One  of  them  is  supplied  by  his  memoraUe  dis- 
pute with  the  Sadducees  regarding  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
or  rather  a  future  state  of  existence.  Mat.  xxii.  31,  32,  **  As 
touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read  that 
which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  Grod  ef 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Ja(M>b.  God 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  The  force  of 
this  argument  depends,  at  least  to  a  great  degree,  on  the  we 
of  the  substantive  verb  in  the  present  tense,  I  aaiy  not  in  die 
perfect,  /  was.  ^^  God  made  himself  known  to  Moses,"  sajs 
I>r  Campbell,  '^  not  as  he  whom  the  Patriarchs  had  wofshw- 
pcd,  but  expressly  a.s  he  whom  they  then  worshipped;  for  nc 

•  Haldane's  Evidciu-c  .iiid  Authority  of  Divine  Revelation^  vol.  i.'  pp. 
198,  im). 
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lays  not,  I  teas  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jar 
90i>,  to  wit,  when  the  Patiiarcha  lived  upon  the  earth,  but  lam 
heix  God  at  present.  It  is  manifestly  from  this  particularity 
n  the  expression,  which  cannot^  without  straining,  be  adapted 
sither  to  the  past  or  to  the  future,  that  Jesus  concludes  they 
were  then  living.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  too  alight  a  drcum* 
stance  for  an  argument  of  thb  importance  to  rest  upon.  The 
urgument  is  in  effect  founded,  as  all  reasonine  from  revelation, 
in  the  veracity  of  Grod;  but  the  imp6rt  of  what  God  says,  as 
related  in  Scripture,  we  miwt,  not  in  this  instance  only,  but  in 
every  instance,  infer  iran  the  ordinary  construction  and  idioma 
of  language.**  ^^  I  know,"  adds  that  disting^hed  critic,  ^'  it 
is  uiged  on  the  other  side,  that  though  the  verb  ufu  is  used  in 
tbe  Greek  of  the  Evangelist,  and  in  the  Septuagint,  there  is 
nothing  which  answers  to  it  in  Hebrew,  and  consequently 
the  words  of  Moses  might  as  well  have  been  rendered  /  uhu^ 
as  lam.  But  this  consequence  is  not  just«  The  Hebrew  has 
no  present  of  the  indicative.  This  want,  in  active  verbs,  is  sup- 
plied by  the  participle;  in  the  substantive  verb,  by  the  juxta- 
position of  the  terms  to  which  that  verb  in  other  lan^^uages 
serves  as  the  copula.  The  absence  of  the  verb,  therefore,  is 
as  much  evidence  in  Hebrew  that  what  is  affirmed  or  denied, 
is  meant  of  the  present  time,  as  the  form  of  the  tense  is  in 
Greek  or  Latin."*t 

The  other  striking  example  alluded  to,  occurs  in  the  con- 
versation of  Jesus  with  the  rharisees  respecting  the  dignity  of 
the  promised  Messiah.  To  correct  their  low  apprehensions  q( 
his  character,  he  refers  them  to  that  single  expresaon  my  Lard; 
from  which  it  appears  that,  though  the  Messiah  was  to  be  the 
Son  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  David  acknowledged  him 
as  pre-existing  in  a  higher  nature,  and  as  his  own  Master  and 
superior,  Mat.  xxii.  43-46:  ^^  He  saith  unto  them,  How  then 
doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord  said 
onto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine 
enemies  thy  footstool?  If  David  then  call  him  Lord,  how  is 
he  his  son?  And  no  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word."} 

Every  candid  reader  of  these  two  passages  may  be  expected 
to  concede  that  our  Lord's  arguments,  founded  on  single  ex- 
pressions, could  nothave  completely  silenced,  first  Uie  Saoducees 
and  Uien  the  Pharisees-^^these  learned  and  subtle  disputants, 

•  Dr  Campbell's  Note  on  Mat.  xxii.  32.         f  See  note  G. 
X  On  these  verses,  also,  the  reader  might  consult  with  advantage  the 
remarks  of  Dr  Campbell,  in  his  Preliminary'  Dissertations,  prefixed  to  his 
Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  Diss.  v'n.  part  1 ,  sect.  8. 
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who  delighted  in  cavilimff)  and  were  actuated  by  the  most 
inveterate  envy — ^unless  tney  had  concurred  in  acunitting  die 
divine  inspiration  of  the  words  of  Scripture.  Nay,  this  rea* 
soning,  we  humbly  presume,  could  not  have  satisfied  ^^  die 
faithml  and  true  mtness^  himself,  by  whom  it  was  employed, 
unless  he  had  known,  and  had  intended  to  countenance  the 
sentiment,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  complete,  both 
in  matter  and  diction. 

Here  it  might  have  been  worth  while  also  to  advert  to 
the  beautiful  and  instructive  order  in  which  not  only  endre 
sentences,  but  members  of  sentences,  and  even  single  terms, 
are  arranged.  Let  the  reader  only  meditate  on  the  important 
ideas  conveyed  by  the  very  collocation  of  the  words  in  Rom. 
viii.  29,  *^  Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called; 
and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified;  and  whom  he  jus- 
tified, them  he  also  glorified;"  also  in  1  Cor.  i.  30,  2  Pet.  L 
5-7,  and  in  many  other  passages,  and  he  will  see  great  cause 
to  recognise  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  in  adjustui^ 
the  styfe,  as  well  as  in  dictating  the  sendments  of  the  saoed 
volume. 

VII.  The  doctrine  of  Verbal  Inspiration  is  confirmed  by 
the  intimate  connexion  that  subsists  betwixt  thoughts,  and  w 
words  by  which  they  are  expressed. 

The  reality  of  this  connexion  will  be  questioned  by  no  one 
who  has  attentively  reflected  on  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind.  The  same  bountiful  Creator  to  whom  we  stand  in- 
debted for  reason,  has  also  endowed  us  with  the  £Bu:ulty  of 
speech.  Mankind,  instead  of  confining  themselves,  like  the  ir- 
rational  animals,  to  indistinct  sounds,  are  taught  by  nature  to 
express  their  ideas  and  emotions,  and  to  hold  intercourse  ^th 
each  other,  by  articulate  language.  How  widely  soever  the 
various  tongues  that  have  ever  been,  or  that  are  now  spokes 
on  the  earth,  may  differ  from  ojie  another  with  respect  to  a<y 
curacy,  energy,  copiousness,  and  beauty,  every  people  and 
tribe  is  found  to  use  some  one  language  or  dialect.  Certain 
words,  we  admit,  as  denoting  particular  objects,  qualities,  or 
actions,  are  wholly  arbitrary.  No  natural  connexion  can  be 
traced,  for  example,  between  the  English  word  book^  or  the 
corresponding  term  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  in  any 
other  language — and  that  object  which  the  English  peopk 
have  been  pleased  to  call  book^  the  Hebrews  ^sd,  the  Greeks 
fi&XHi  and  the  Latins  liber.  Yet,  whatever  be  the  language 
we  are  taught  from  our  infancy,  we  learn  not  only  to  speak, 
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but  also  to  thinh^  in  that  language.    From  the  power  of  early 
habit,  the  words  become  closely  associated  with  the  ideas  they 
have  been  chosen  to  convey;  and  we  find  it  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
possible  to  pursue  a  combination  of  thoughts,  or  a  train  of  re- 
flections in  our  own  minds,  without  secretly  investing  them 
with  the  correspondent  artificial  expressions.     The  (^culty 
of  changing  one's  mental  language,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  great, 
sometimes  insuperable.     Incuviduals,  for  instance,  to  whom 
Gaelic  is  the  vernacular  tongue,  have  acknowledged  that  they 
continue  to  think  in  that  language  for  many  years  after  their 
whole  conversation  with  those  around  them,  owing  to  the 
change  of  their  residence  and  company,  had  begun  to  be  con- 
ducted in  fjiglish.      This  well-known  difficulty,   however, 
serves  rather  to  corroborate  than  to  weaken  our  present  argu- 
ment.    It  is,  at  all  events,  an  acknowledged  fiict,  that  articu- 
late language  is  not  merely  the  medium  by  which  one  man 
communicates  his  thoughts  to  another;  but  that  every  man 
feels  himself  strongly  disposed,  and,  so  to  speak,  compelled  by 
nature  to  make  use  of  words,  in  one  language  or  another,  as 
the  instrument  of  his  own  mental  conceptions  and  reasonings. 
Why,  then,  should  we  doubt  that  the  sacred  writers,  when 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  received  from  him  not  the  bare 
substance,  or  naked  ideas  of  what  they  committed  to  writing, 
but  the  very  words  in  which  these  ideas  are  clothed.     That 
the  Spirit  was  able  to  communicate  the  thoughts  in  this  re- 
gular and  embodied  state,  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  believe 
the  existence  and  omnipotence  of  God;  nor  smce  it  is  possible 
for  a  human  parent  who  intrusts  his  child  with  a  message  to 
put  words  in  tne  mouth  of  the  child  suited  to  his  years,  qusuities 
and  circumstances,  ought  it  to  be  deemed  incredible  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Most  High  furnished  the  men  whom  he  employed 
as  his  intelligent  oi^ans  to  declare  his  will,  with  words  adapted 
respectively  to  the  genius,  turn  of  mind,  and  capacities  of  each. 
The  necessity  of  this  mode  of  procedure,  on  some  occasions, 
ifi  mideniable.     When  the  Spirit  imparted  to  the  penmen  of 
Scripture^  thoughts  and  truths  altogether  new,  recondite,  or 
mysterious,  the  vehicle  of  language,  so  ISeut  as  we  can  appre- 
hend, could  not  have  been  dispensed  with.  How  these  thoughts 
and  truths  could  have  at  all  entered  into  their  minds  without 
ai^XMHte  words,  seems  utterly  inconceivable.     Even  in  other 
cases,  it  appears  hard  to  imagine  by  what  means  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles  could  have  correctly  learned  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  unless  he  had  dictated  the  words  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. 
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<^  We  may  remark,*'  sayv  a  masterly  writer,  ^'  that  we  ctn- 
not,  area  in  imagination,  separate  verbal  LoBj^ration  from  the 
.insmration  of  id^is.  Ideas  are  inteUtgifale  to  die  hiunaa  siiid, 
-oaiy  when  clothed  in  words;  and  we  can  caoeeiwe  no  way  b 
wlU  it  was  poMible  to  wggest  idas  t»  the  mmds  ef  tk 
Apostles  but  by  soggestiiig  the  wordt  adddk  eKpreos  thsK 
ideas."* 

To  inutfine  tliat  the  Spirit,  by  some  inooiaeeivable  mode, 
sapplied  the  ideas,  but  quite  witnheld  the  eKpFeasians— dot 
he  really  inspired  the  holy  writers  with  knowledge,  bet  lift  it 
to  each  to  choose  whatever  words  he  pleased,  nr  i —i  to  be  ot- 
terly  incongruous,  and  to  be  at  variance  with  the  certam  &ct, 
that  our  thoughts,  even  in  their  first  cowmeneement  in  the 
mind,  mod  the  words  proper  to  express  them,  aie  netuaUyaBil 
inseparably  linked  together. 

VIII.  Another  proctf  of  the  Verbal  Inqiiration  of  the  Sedp- 
•twes  arises  from  tne  indisputable  exodlenee  of  their  dictioa. 

An  appeal  was  fc»merly  made  to  the  umivalled  worth  ef  the 
•  matter  contained  in  the  sacred  volume,  partioolacEiy  to  ifti  doc- 
trines and  morals,  as  affording  satisfiEkctoiy  evideMe  of  its  di- 
vne  original.t  We  now  advert  to  the  supericnr  errollfffp  tf 
its  lang^uige,  as  fitted  to  strengthen  our  belief  of  its  vaW 
inspiration.  Several  parts  of  Scripture,  as  has  been  allowoi 
are  necessarily  of  such  a  complexion  that,  wiiiiat  Aey  belrsv' 
nothing  incompatible  with  thu  high  origin,  it  cnnet  be  af- 
firmed that  they  present  in  themselves  any  positive  jpRiof  that, 
in  their  ideas  and  words,  they  are  indited  by  the  «irit.  In 
reference  to  portions  of  this  description,  the  rrtiTsai  evidence 
by  which  they  are  supported,  and  their  coinciding  in  their  ge- 
mend  purport  and  tendency  with  the  tenor  of  the  whole  bosk 
ef  God,  ought  to  be  judged  sufficient.  The  Scriptures  of 
both  Testaments,  however,  exhibit  numerous  rassages,  in 
which  sublimity  softened  by  pathos,  and  dignity  caiastened  by 
wnplicity,  so  cnaracterize  at  once  the  sentiment  and  die  atyki 
that  the  unbiassed  reader  feels  himself  obliged  to  say,  ^  Tbi< 
is  the  voice  of  God,  and  not  of  man.*'  The  iinpoiuJMd  sad 
illiterate,  influenced  by  sensibilities  that  belong  to  human  at- 
ture,  like  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  said  of  Jesus,  ^^  Nesier  men 
^ipake  like  this  man,*'  have  been  compelled  to  exclaim  wiA 
fegard  to  the  sacred  penmen.  Never  did  mat  write  like  tkete 

*  Review  of  the  Rev.  S.  Noble  on  Inspiration,  in  Christian  IndrtiHv, 

vol.  XXV.  p.  107- 

t  C/hap.  i.  S€»ct.  vi.  3,  4. 
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men!  Nay,  a  consklerabte  proportion  of  the  most  learned  and 
refined,  after  accomplishing  an  extensive  course  of  readinr  in 
a  variety  of  langnaffes,  and  after  peni^ng  the  most  admired 
historians,  {dnlosi^hets,  and  poets,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
have  acknowledged  the  superior  majesty  and  beauty  of  holy 
writ.  In  the  most  decidra  tenns,  they  have  spontaneously 
transfeired  the  palm  from  Homer,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  and 
Milton,  to  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and  Isaiah.  That  spi- 
ritual discernment  which,  in  a  hifi^her  or  a  lower  measure,  is 
the  privil^e  of  ^  Aat  are*  tau^t  of  God  and  blessed  with 
^*  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,"  is,  however,  a  more  excel- 
lent and  penetrating  faculty  than  either  the  natural  sensibility 
•  wUch  may  be  found  amongst  men  of  every  grade,  or  that  do- 
rant  taste  which,  is  the  1m»t  of  polite  and  litcorary  classes. 
The  real  Christian,  owing  to  this  gracious  discernment,  has  a 

rdiar  relish  both  for  the  sacred  truths  and  precepts,  and 
the  divine  expies^ions  of  the  Bible,  not  less  beneficial  in 
its  permanent  effects,  than  pleasing  in  its  immediate  sensations. 
*^  How  sweet  ate  diy  words  imto  my  tasteT  savs  the  Psalmist, 
'^yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouthi     Through  thy  pre- 
.cepts  I  get  understanding;  therefore  I  hate  every  frdse  way."* 
Amongst  the  numerous  sublime  and  beautitul  portions  of 
.  Scripture,  we  may  specify  the  few  following  >*^£xodu8  xv«i; 
Job  IV.  xxxvii.  xxxviiL;  rsalm  exxxix.;  Isaiah  xiv.  xL;  Hab- 
WdLuk  iii.;  1  Corinthians  sin.;  2  Peter  iii.;  Revelation  i.  xx. 
One  consideration  particularly  merits  our  attentioaEi.     The 
lanraage  in  which  the  sacred  writers  clothe  their  ideas,  is  in 
various  instances  frnr  superior  to  that  which  their  eariy  educa- 
tion and  habits  might  have  led  us  to  expect*     We  can  recc^- 
B«e  traits  of  grandeur,  not  onlvin  the  writings  of  Isaiah,  w£o 
most  probably  was  educated  m  a  manner  befittiw  a  youth 
nearly  allied  to  the  throne,  but  also  in  those  of  ksaa^  mho 
mwA  taken  from  gathering  sycamores  and  tending  tlie  look. 
How  lofty  is  the  following  description  of  iIm  Almigkty,  snp- 

J  lied  by  this  prwhet  I — ^^  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  O  Isnel; 
>r,  lo,  he  that  formeth  the  moantains,  and  createth  jdie  wind, 
'and  dedareth  unto  man  what  is  his  thought,  that  maketh  the 
mominfi^  darkness,  and  treadeth  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
-  earth,  Jehovah,  the  Ood  of  Hosts  is  his  iuuBe."t    Many  have 
.  flMitioed  the  allusions  of  Amos  to  the  humUe  scenes  of  the  pas- 
toral life,  to  which  he  had  been  habituated  froai his  youth;  but 
the  examples  of  sublimity  in  conception  and  language,  that  his 
prophecies  present,  should  not  be  overlooked.     In  perufvag 

♦  Psalm  cxix.  lOS,  104.  f  Amos  iv.  12,  l.H. 
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the  New  Testament,  too,  we  are  strode  with  the  touchei  of 
natural  eloquence,  not  only  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  whoK 
education  was  somewhat  liberal,  but  in  those  of  Matthew,  wh» 
was  oriraially  a  tax-gatherer,  and  of  Peter  and  John^  who  hai 
pursued  the  lowly  occupation  of  fishermen.  Not  to  mentioB 
the  lofty  visions  and  splendid  imagery  which  admn  the  Apo- 
calypse, we  should  conclude,  that  fiiU  yerbal  inqnratioQ  wis 
indispensably  necessary  to  enable  Matthew  and  John  to  detail 
the  transactions  of  our  Saviour's  life  in  a  style,  which,  though 
having  no  pretensions  to  Attic  elegance,  is  excellently  soiM 
to  the  glorious  theme;  equally  a&pted  to  the  instniction  of 
rich  ana  poor;  and  powernilly  calculated,  by  the  divine  blev- 
ing,  to  interest  every  heart,  and  to  .bring  all  men  to  the  know- 
ledge of  him  who  is  ^^  the  way,  the  truUi,  and  the  life*** 


IX.  Once  more:  Plenary  and  Verbal  Inspiration 
sential  to  the  design  of  the  Scriptures,  as  an  infidlible  and 
perpetual  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  sacred  volume  was  ffifcn  to 
the  world  are  most  gracious  and  important.  It  was  inteoded 
to  display  the  character  and  perfecticms  of  God;  to  instraet, 
sanctify,  and  save  mankind;  and  to  serve  as  the  aooedited 
standard  of  truth  and  duty.  It  is  a  standard,  catumj  or  nile» 
characterized  by  attributes  peculiar  to  itself.  In/uUible,  it  csa- 
not  err;  it  can,  in  no  instance,  deceive  or  mislead,  Smreme, 
it  has  authority  to  try  every  other  standard,  while  it  is  itself 
liable  to  be  tried  and  corrected  by  none.  Umversatf  its  do- 
minion extends,  and  its  salutary  lessons  are  adapted  alike  to 
Jew  and  Gentile,  high  and  low,  learned  and  unlearned,  bond 
and  free.  Perpetual^  it  is  appointed  to  regelate  the  sentiments 
and  conduct,  the  fears  and  hopes  of  mamdnd  in  all  ages,  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Prepared  by  that  Spirit  who  ^^  searcheth 
all  things,"  and  to  whom  all  thin^  past,  present,  and  to  ccHne, 
are  continually  naked  and  open,  it  is  admirably  suited  to  every 
state  of  things  that  can  possibly  arise  in  any  country,  and  in 
anv  age.  Tnough  local  and  incidental  circumstances  origi- 
nallv  gave  occasion  to  the  writing  of  particular  passages,  or  even 
of  tne  whole  Books  of  Scripture,  those  very  passages  and  boob 
are  found  of  extensive  application  for  the  benefit  of  men;  ix 
^^  He  fashioneth  their  hearts  alike;"*  and  in  times  and  places 
widely  distant  from  each  other,  similar  necessities,  obligatioiis, 
difficulties,  and  trials,  often  occur  among  Christians/both  in 
an  individual  and  a  social  capacity. 

*  Psalm  xxxiii.  16. 
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The  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  a  standing  rule 
to  the  Churchy  wluch  no  man  was  at  liberty,  in  any  shape,  to 
alter,  is  often  declared:  *^  What  things  soever  I  command  you, 
observe  to  do  it;  thou  shalt  not  add  uereto,  nor  diminish  mm 
it" — ^'  Add  thou  not  to  his  words,  lest  he  reprove  thee,  and 
thou  be  found  a  liar."*    Our  Liord  and  his  Apostles  make  fir^ 

auent  appeals  to  these  ancient  Scriptures,  as  of  in&llible  ao- 
^oxity. — ^^  Search  the  Scriptures,"  said  Jesus,  *^  for  in  them 
ye  thmk  ye  have  eternal  life" — ^^  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead" — ^^  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scnptures,  nor 
the  power  of  God."t  The  perfect  ease  and  simplicity  with 
whioi  the  New  Testament  wnters  constantly  refer  to  the  Old, 
is  highly  instructive.  While  ever  and  anon  they  use  such  ex- 
pressions as  these — *^  Wot  ye  not  what  the  Scripture  saith,^' 
**  It  is  written,"  ^^  Moses  saith,"  '^  Isaias  is  very  bold,  and 
adth,"  ^*  The  Holy  Ghost  saith," — their  language  clearly  in- 
dicates the  deep  veneration  due  to  the  sacred  books  as  an  autho- 
xttative  and  decisive  test,  from  which  lies  no  appeal.  Terms 
Mually  strong  and  conclusive,  too,  are  used,  as  we  have  seen, 
^^with  regard  to  the  authority,  infallibilitv,  and  perpetuity  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures.  It  may  suffice  to  quote  that  solemn 
and  awful  admonition  with  which  the  Apocalypse  and  the  whole 
Bible  is  shut  up:  *^  For  I  testify  unto  every  man  that  hearet|i 
the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  if  any  man  shall  add 
imto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are 
.  written  in  this  book :  And  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the 
words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his 
part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  from 
the  thing;s  which  are  written  in  this  book."  t 

Now,  is  it  at  all  credible  that  a  volume  invested  with  this 
paramount,  extensive,  and  lasting  authority,  was  nothing  more 
than  partially  and  imperfectly  inspired?  If  Prophets  and  Apos- 
tles had,  in  the  course  of  their  writing,  been  but  occasionally 
under  divine  inspiration;  or  if  the  Spirit  had  only  suggested 
the  leading  ideas,  and  exercised  a  superintendence  that  pre- 
served them  from  material  error,  their  works  could  not  have 
obtained  a  place  so  immeasurably  higher  than  the  rank  allotted 
to  all  other  valuable  books  on  religion.  We  may  go  farther 
and-affirm,  that  had  not  inspiration  been  verbal,  it  could  scarcely 

♦  Dcut.  xii,  32— Prov.  xxx.  6— See  also  Is.  viii.  20— Mai.  iv.  4. 
t  John  V.  39— Luke  xvi.  31— -Mat.  xxii.  29.  t  Rev.  xxii.  18,  19— 

See  also  Mat.  x.  40;  ch.  xxviii.  19,  20— Luke  x.  16 — John  xx.  22,  23, 
30,  31. 
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have  been  plenary,  or  to  say  the  least,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  believe  that  it  is  altogether  so.  ^'  In  reladon  to 
the  language  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  it  is  observed  in  a  pubGc 
Testimony  to  the  truth  formerly  referred  to,  "unless  the  words 
can  be  depended  upon  as  infallibly  conveying  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  the  matter  of  Revelation  must  be  quite  undetermined; 
and  to  have  left  us  to  this  uncertainty  would  neither  have  been 
worthy  of  the  goodness  of  God,  which  disposed  him  to  grant 
such  a  communication  to  men,  nor  of  his  wisdom,  which  always 
selects  adequate  means  for  accomplishing  his  purposes.''  * 

The  importance  of  appropriate  terms,  and  correct  arrange- 
ment, in  every  communication  of  moment,  is  universally  ad- 
mitted. The  omission,  addition,  transposition,  or  change  of  a 
single  word  or  particle,  will  often  materially  affect  the  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence.  A  few  verbal,  and  apparently  alight  altera- 
tions, are  sufficient  essentially  to  mar  the  tenor  and  subvert  the 
object  of  a  whole  discourse.  In  the  instructions  addressed  by 
a  proprietor  to  his  steward,  by  a  prince  to  his  servants,  by  & 
state  to  its  ambassadors,  generals  and  admirals;  in  the  lavs 
enacted  for  the  g^overnment  of  nations;  and  in  evidence  laid 
before  courts  of  justice,  on  which  the  destination  of  valuable 
property,  and  the  fortune,  character,  and  life  of  individuals 
depend — the  necessity  of  the  most  rigid  verbal  accuracy  has 
often  been  felt.  But  no  human  instructions,  laws,  or  testimony, 
are  comparable,  in  importance,  to  that  Revelation,  in  which 
the  dearest  interests  of  the  Divine  glory,  and  the  immortal 
welfare  of  mankind,  are  equally  concerned.  Here,  assuredly, 
we  have  to  do  with  a  writing  of  unequalled  and  incalculable 
magnitude.  Here,  far  more  than  any  where  else,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  the  sentiments  be  fully  and  correctly  ex- 
pressed; that  the  terms  be  properly  chosen  and  arranged;  that 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  in  the  precious  communication  be  either 
defective,  or  redundant,  or  altered,  or  misplaced. 

Can  it  then  be  alleged  that  the  inspiration  of  the  words  was 
neither  necessary,  nor  calculated  to  serve  any  valuable  pur- 
pose? Was  not  the  dictation  to  the  sacred  penmen  of  "accep- 
table words,  even  words  of  truth,"  as  well  as  the  suggestion 
of  weighty  sentiments,  a  work  altogether  worthy  of  the  i^isdom 
and  goodness  of  God?  If  we  regard  the  sacred  volume  as 
wholly  Divine  both  in  matter  and  expression,  we  shall  repose 
an  unbounded  confidence  in  it,  as  an  infallible  and  satisfactory 
standard.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  hesitate  to  embrace  it 
as  thus  fully  inspired,  we  need  a  new  revelation  to  explain  the 

•  Testimony  of  the  United  Synod,  p.  96. 
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old;  we  can  form  no  certain  conclusions  with  regard  to  prin- 
ciples to  be  believed,  or  duties  to  be  done;  we  still  labour 
under  deplorable  uncertainty  and  perplexity  respecting  the  all- 
important  concerns  of  God  and  eternity.  "  We  are  still  left," 
as  an  excellent  writer  expresses  it,  "  to  make  the  voyage  of 
life  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  shelves  and  quicksands,  with  a 
compass  vacillating  and  useless,  and  our  pole-star  enveloped 
in  mists  and  obscurity."  * 

These,  then,  are  Proofs  of  the  Plenary  and  Verbal  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Bible;  the  express  statements  of  Scripture 
itself  on  the  subject;  the  direct  promises  of  our  Lord  to  his 
Apostles ;  the  various  designations  and  epithets  applied  to  the 
sacred  volume;  the  undeniable  verbal  inspiration  of  some  por- 
tions of  Scripture;  the  manifest  importance  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  words  in  all  the  various  modes  of  writing  which  the 
•  Scriptures  exhibit;  the  emphasis  not  unfrequently  attached  by 
the  sacred  writers  to  short  phrases  and  single  terms;  the  inti- 
mate connection  that  subsists  betwixt  thoughts  and  the  words 
by  which  they  are  expressed;  the  indisputable  excellence  of 
scripture  diction;  and,  in  fine,  the  grand  purpose  which  this 
volume  was  intended  to  serve,  as  an  inMlible  and  perpetual 
rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

Let  each  of  these  arguments  be  allowed  its  proper  weight; 
let  a  just  estimate  be  formed  of  their  united  force;  let  gratuitous 
assumptions  and  ill-founded  prepossessions  be  laid  aside;  above 
all,  let  the  mind  be  cordially  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  tes- 
timony of  the  All-wise  Author  of  the  Bible  in  reference  to  his 
own  book — and  we  cannot  but  anticipate  a  conclusion,  on  the 
part  of  the  reader,  correspondent  to  the  views  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  advocate. 

•  Dr  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidence,  Doctrines,  and  Duties  of 
Religion,  vol.  i.,  Let.  10. 
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It  IB  not  OUT  intention  to  enter  the  Kstfi  with  those  detemiiMi 
sdversaries  of  revealed  religion,  who  utterly  deny  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.*  The  tenor  of  thift  Ebsay  Httkei 
it  proper  almost  wholly  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  ob{^ 
tions  urged  by  the  professed  friends  of  the  Bible  agaimrt  Pkimj 
and  Verbal  Inspiration.  That  nothing  specious,  or  ^even  w^ 
thing  possessing  some  degree  of  force,  can  be  alle|^  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  maintained  in  ilbe  t>1neceding  Chii|)ler,  ife 
do  not  venture  to  affirm.  Yet  much  of  ttie  reasoning  eax\  ~ 
by  our  opponents  appears  to  be  futile^  and  the  most 
difficulties  they  can  muster,  admit,  it  is  hoped,  of  a  si 
solution. 

I.  It  is  said,  **  The  Scriptures  contain  a  variety  of  quots- 
tions  from  faumsi^  books,  ana  a  multitude  ofteere  human  words, 
including  sinful  speeches  uttered  both  by  men  and  d^s.  WiA 
what  propriety,  then,  can  it  be  asserted  that  they  aire  Ally  and 
verbally  mspired?" 

The  circumstances  from  which  this  objection  is  dmWn  are 
readily  admitted.  The  Scriptures  do  contain  qnotatioiis  fion 
human  books,  as  those  from  the  heathen  writers,  Aretas,t 
Menander,t  and  Epimenides,  the  poet  of  Crete.  {  Proveri^ 
sayings  are  sometimes  appealed  to.  ||  Human  words  occur,  at 
one  time,  in  the  form  of  an  oral  address,  as  in  Gamaliel's  advice 
to  the  Jewish  Council  ;Y  at  another,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  » 
in  the  communication  by  Claudius  Lysias,  the  chief  captain,  to 
Felix  the  Governor.**     The  sacred  writers  have,  in  reality, 

*  Amongst  the  valuable  answers  to  the  objections  of  Deists  compoitd 
by  many  excellent  writers,  the  concise  reply  by  the  late  Dr  Didu  in  tbe 
seventh  chapter  of  his  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  is  en- 
titled to  marked  approbation.     It  is  luminous,  forcible,  and  satisfactoiT. 

f  Acts  xvii.  28.  t  ^  Cor.  xv.  35.  §  Tit.  i.  12. 

I  1  Sam.  xxiv.  13 — Luke  iv.  28.  ^  Acts  t.  34.40. 

••  Acts  xxiii.  26-30. 
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recorded  a  vast  number  of  highly  culpable  speeches,  both  dia- 
bolical and  human.  Of  this  sort  are  tne  blasphemous  speeches 
pronounced  by  the  devil,  when  he  tempted  our  first  mother 
Eve;  when  he  preferred  calumnious  accusations  against  Job; 
and  when  he  assaulted  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  wilderness.  Such 
also  are  the  ungodly  expressions  of  Cain  and  Pharoah ;  the  out- 

a^eous  harangue  addressed  by  Rabshakeh  to  the  servants  of 
ezekiah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem;  and,  in  fine,  the 
various  speeches  uttered  by  good  men  on  some  unhappy  occa- 
sions, when  they  spoke  unadvisedly  with  their  lips,  as  tnose  c^ 
Moses  and  Jonah,  and  the  eloquent  speeches  of  Job's  three 
friends,  in  which  palpable  mistakes  are  mingled  with  excellent 
instructions. 

From  all  these  concessions,  however,  no  consequence  ui^ 
favourable  to  full  and  Verbal  Inspiration  can  jusitly  be  de- 
duced. If  common  proverbs  are  referred  to,  and  if  sentences 
are  taken  from  human  writings,  and  even  from  heathen  poets^ 
it  was  by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  answer  important 
ends,  that  these  proverbs  and  sentences  were  quoted.  K  the 
words  of  Qamahel  and  the  letter  of  Lysias  are  cited,  the  d- 
tdtion  is  divine.  Nay,  the  very  worst  speeches  of  men  and 
devils,  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Bible,  form  necessary 
parts  of  the  inspired  historical  accounts;  and  it  is  for  salutary 
purposes  that  they  are  faithfully  rehearsed.  The  horrid  im- 
jHety,  pride,  and  malignity  of  the  great  enemy  of  God  and 
Bsan  are  thus  fearfully  exposed;  the  depravity  ot  &lleii  hmnan 
nature,  the  deplorable  wickedness  of  the  unregenerate,  and 
the  remaining  darkness  and  weakness  of  the  ffodly,  are  usefully 
displayed.  In  all  that  they  wrote,  the  Promiets  and  Apostles 
acted  under  the  immediate  unpulse  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
vho  tauff ht  them  what  to  omit  and  consign  to  oblivion,  and 
what  to  msert  and  transmit  to  posterity* 

It  is  vain  to  pretend  that  it  necessarily  follows  from  the  doo- 
trine  of  Verbal  Inspiration,  that  all  the  speakers  introduced 
in  the  Scriptures,  not  excepting  the  Old  Serpent  himself,  were 
inspired;  or  that  all  the  sayings  and  speedies  recorded  met 
the  approbation  of  the  Spirit.  The  sacred  history,  indeed, 
oomprenends  much  that  was  both  said  and  done  in  direct  con- 
trfujUction  to  the  divine  law,  and  which  it  would  be  criminal  to 
]|i4tate.  It  is  by  the  appointment  of  God,  nevertheless,  that 
thyese  narratives  were  written;  and,  as  recorded  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  communicate  inspired  and  important  instruction. 
How  contrary  soever  to  ea<Ui  other,  in  their  character  and 
tendency,  the  mildest  remonstrances  of  Mcfses,  and  the  unad- 
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vised  expressions,  which,  in  a  moment  of  irritatioii,  escaped 
him;  the  blasphemies  of  Uabshakeh,  and  the  prayers  of  Heie- 
kiah,  or  the  consequent  prediction  of  Isaiah;  the  black  sug- 
gestions of  the  devil,  and  our  Saviours  admirable  answers;  the 
mali^ynant  taunts  and  revilings  indulged  in  by  the  priests  and 
the  populace  while  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross,  and  the  solemn 
supplications  and  appeals  which  then  proceeded  from  the  lips 
of  the  Redeemer  himself: — yet,  as  recorded  in  the  page  of  re- 
velation, they  are  all  equally  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God— 
they  constitute  alike  integral  portions  of  that  invaluable  book 
which  is  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation. 

11.  It  is  alleged  ^^  that  the  sacred  writers  often  fiEol  iots- 
sume  the  authority  belonging  to  inspired  men;  and  that  in 
some  instances  they  even  disclaim  inspiration,  or  express  doubts 
with  regard  to  their  possessing  it." 

This  objection  may,  without  difficulty,  be  repelled.  Tlie 
terms  in.  which  it  has  been  sometimes  urged  are  very  obviously 
extravagant.  ^'  If  the  same  Spirit  had  rendered  them  infiJIn 
ble,"  says  a  subtle  disputant,  "  they  had  right  to  declare  to 
the  world  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  with  the  same  power,  and  to 
speak  as  authoritatively  as  Jesus  Christ;  but  we  see  the  con- 
trary in  their  writings."*  It  was  certainly  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Apostles  would  arrogate  to  themselves  an  equality 
with  Christ,  in  personal  dignity,  in  official  qualifications,  or  in 
sovereign  authority.  The  humility  and  modesty  becoming 
his  attached  disciples  and  loyal  subjects,  could  not  fail  to  cha- 
racterize their  style  and  their  deportment.  ITie  uniform  scope 
of  their  writings  shows  that  they  usurped  no  dominion  over  the 
faith  of  mankind,  and  that  they  left  it  ^^  to  the  man  of  sin  and 
son  of  perdition"  to  assume  blasphemous  titles  and  pretensions. 
Yet  the  same  writings  clearly  manifest,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
they  did  claim  power  and  authority  as  the  accredited  servants 
of  Christ,  inspired  by  his  Spirit,  and  constituted  infallible 
teachers  in  his  church. 

That  the  Apostles  frequently  appeal  to  the  native  evidence 
of  their  statements,  and  argue  from  maxims  acknowledged  by 
those  whom  they  instruct,  is  readily  allowed.  **  I  speak  as 
to  wise  men,"  says  Paul;  "judge  ye  what  I  say."t  And  in 
his  reasonings  with  the  Hebrews,  he  often  avails  himself  of 
principles  they  were  known  to  concede,  or  could  not  rational- 
ly dispute.^     These  modes  of  arguing,  however,  while  well 

•  Five  Letters  conceruiog  Inspiration,  p.  61.  f   1  Cor.  x.  15. 

X  Heb.  i.  4;   ch.  Vi.  \tS-,  c\v.  n\\.  VI\  ^iVv.  n\v\.  13;  ch.  ix.   16,  17; 
di.  X.  4. 
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calculated  to  produce  conviction,  were  by  no  means  at  vari- 
ance with  a  decided  claim  to  a  full  inspiration.  Christ  himself 
rften  made  use  of  similar  arguments  for  convincing  the  Jews 
>f  the  truth  of  his  doctrine;*  but  who  will  dare  to  conclude 
from  this  circumstance,  that  He  did  not  represent  his  authority 
is  infallible,  or  his  words  as  divine? 

The  sacred  penmen,  it  is  further  conceded,  sometimes  ex- 
pressly alluded  to  their  own  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
facts  and  hearing  the  speeches  they  record,  or  to  authentic  in- 
formation they  received  concerning  them;  but  that  they  thus 
throw  discredit,  in  any  degree,  on  the  inspiration  by  which 
they  wrote,  we  positively  deny.  John  repeatedly  speaks  of 
liimself  in  his  Gospel,  as  bearing  testimony  to  things  which 
be  had  seen  and  heard.f  Luke's  introduction  to  his  narra- 
tive, where  he  refers  to  information  supplied  by  those  who 
'*  fipom  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses,  and  ministers  of 
the  word,"t  has  often,  in  particular,  been  appealed  to  by  the 
^ponents  of  plenary  inspiration.  Those  appeals,  however, 
ire  vjun.  Whether  Luke  was  a  Jewish  or  a  Gentile  convert — 
Mrhether  he  belonged,  or  did  not  belong,  to  the  number  of  the 
Seventy  Disciples  whom  Christ  immediately  called  to  the  office 
jf  preachers — and  whether,  in  the  preamble  to  his  Gospel  just 
illuded  to,  he  intimates  that  he  had  by  personal  observation 
icquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  matters  he  relates,  or 
alse  that,  in  so  far  as  human  means  of  information  were  con- 
cerned, he  had  been  entirely  indebted  to  the  communications 
?f  others; — all  these  are  controverted  questions  which  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  here  to  discuss.  Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  state 
that  we  cannot  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Judicious  and  wor- 
hy  Dr  Guyse,  who  thought  that  the  adverb  §  rendered  in  the 
x>mmon  version,  from  the  very  first  ^  should  have  been  trans- 
iated^om  above^  and  that,  by  the  use  of  this  word,  he  cxpli- 
:utly  claimed  inspiration.  || 

To  us  it  appears,  that  while  all  the  four  Evangelists  were 
x>nscious  of  their  own  inspiration,  and  that  while  their  four 
Gospels  were  all  speedily  and  unanimously  recognised  in  the 
Christian  church  as  inspired,  and  the  only  inspired  histories  of 
Jie  Saviour's  life,  their  conduct,  in  declining  to  insert  in  these 

•  Mat,  ix.  5.  G,  15,  16,  17;  ch.  xii.  25,  26;  ch.  xix.  5,  6;  ch.  xxii.  20, 
SI,  &c. 

t  John  xix.  35;  ch.  xx.  30,  31 ;  ch.  xxi.  24,  25.  %  Lukef.  U4. 

§.'Ap«fir. 

I  Dr  Guyse's  Paraphrase  on  Luke  i.  3,  note;  aiid  his  S^aniiDg  Use  of 
Scripture,  pp.  208,  209. 
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wiitings  a  direct  avowal  of  their  inspiratioD,  was  marited  bjr  ^  t 
delicate  propriety."  It  was  proper,  first  of  all,  to  fix  the  attai> 
tion  of  their  reaaers  on  the  wonderful  fiicts  tbsy  relate,  as  esta- 
blished by  valid  human  testimony,  and  thus  to  prepare  diem 
for  admitting  the  impression  that  the  Christian  system  is  tralj 
firom  above,  and  that  the  New  Testament  writers  were  divineh 
inspired.  On  this  subject,  an  esteemed  writer  makes  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  remarKs.  Referring  to  the  argument  founded 
on  what  is  said  by  Luke,  ch.  i.  3,  4,  he  says : — 

^*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  fieu^ts  respecting  our  Lord" i 
miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  to  ^ory,  <m  die 
authenticity  of  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  dep^Mb^  iie 
attested  to  us  by  human  as  well  as  by  divine  testimony.  Hib 
was  necessary  to  confront  the  infidel,  who  will  admit  of  nodmiff 
but  mere  human  evidence;  and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  a  soira 
foundation  for  the  ftdth  of  the  true  believer,  whidi  stands  Bot 
in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  Gkid.  The  Co- 
pies of  Jesus,  therefore,  who  haa  an  accurate  knowle^ke  of 
these  things  from  their  own  observation,  had  a  peculiar  mneas 
for  beinfi^  employed  by  the  Spirit,  as  the  spirit  of  inspiiatioii, 
for  furnishing  the  church  witti  a  divine  ana  infiillible  reeordof 
these  things ;  seeing  they  could  combine  his  testimony,  whidi 
was  divine  and  supernatural,  and  of  which  they  were  only  the 
organs,  with  their  own  testimony,  founded  on  their  personal 
observation,  and  thus  act  up  to  the  injunction  of  their  Lord 
and  Master.  *  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send 
unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,  He  shall  testify  of  me.  And  Yb 
also  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have  oeen  with  me  from 
the  beginning;'  John  xv.  26,  27.  The  doctrine  of  plenary 
inspiration,  therefore,  does  not  suppose  that  the  prior  know- 
ledge which  inspired  men  had  from  other  sources^  of  these 
things  about  which  they  spoke  and  wrote  under  divine  sugges- 
tion, was  either  suppressed,  or  rendered  of  no  farther  use  to 
them  as  witnesses  tor  the  truth.  All  that  is  supposed  is,  that, 
speaking  or  writing  as  inspired  teachers,  they  were  not  left  to 
proceed  upon  their  previous  acquaintance  with  these  things, 
but  were  furnished  by  divine  suggestion,  both  as  to  matter 
and  words,  in  giving  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  to  the  church.*** 

By  a  most  unhappy  misinterpretation,  the  Apoaile  Peter 
has  oeen  represented  as  somewhat  disparaging  tne  apostolic 
testimony  regarding  the  Saviour.     Having  given  an  account 

•  Stevenson's  Treatise  on  the  Offices  of  Christ,  pp.  55,  56. 
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of  what  he  haiiMelf,  with  Jamet  and  John,  had  teen  and  heard 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfigorationy  he  adds: — **  We  have  also  a 
more  sure  word  of  prophecy."  *  Some  have  rashly  concluded 
that  Peter  here  speaks  of  the  word  of  the  ancient  prophets  as 
more  certain,  and  entitled  to  greater  confidence  than  tne  word 
of  the  Apostles.  But  this  is  a  auite  ill-founded  conclusion. 
After  havine  made  the  solemn  declaration,  '^  We  have  not  fol- 
lowed cunmngly-devised  fables  when  we  made  known  unto 
you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  horA  Jesus  Christ,  but  were 
eye-witnesses  of  his  Majesty;"  and  after  repeating  the  glori- 
ous attestation,  ^*  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased," — ^who  could  have  expected  that  the  innnred  writer 
would,  with  the  same  breath,  oescribe  this  vmce  from  the  ex- 
cellent elory,  or  the  testimony  of  Apostles  respecting  it,  as 
impaired  in  the  slightest  degree  by  dubiety,  or  even  as  sur- 
passed in  certainty  and  trust-worthmess  by  any  other  voice  or 
testimony?  By  some  commentators  the  meanii^  is  fl[upposed 
to  be,  that  the  whole  series  of  ancient  prophecies  to  whidi,  as 
appears  from  the  succeeding  verses,  the  Apostle  unauesdoiN 
ably  refers,  affords  a  stronger  demonstration  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  and  Divinity  of  Jesus  than  any  single  miraculous  bct^  as 
was  the  transfiguration  on  the  holy  mount,  however  well  at- 
tested or  decisive.  Others  imagine  that  the  comparative  is 
used  in  place  of  the  positive,  and  that  the  original  expression 
mily  signifies  a  very  sure  prophetical  wordJ\  Wetstein,  how- 
ever, who  follows  the  Greek  interpreters,  seems  to  give  the 
genuine  meaning,  namelv,  that  the  ancient  word  of  prophecy 
IS  now  more  confirmed  man  formerly,  by  the  great  events  in 
which  it  is  fulfilled.t  At  any  rate,  Peter  says  nothing  dero- 
gatory to  the  apostolic  testimony.  In  this  same  Epistle,  as 
was  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter,  he  expresslv  represents 
the  authority  of  Apostles  as  equal  to  that  of  Ola  Testament 
Prophets. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  though  none  of  all  the 

•  ?  Pet.  i.  19, 

f  Bf&M«n^«p  T«»  ir^«^irraMy  A«y«y.     See  Dr  Dod.     Note  in  loc. 

X  *•  And  we  (the  Apostles)  have  the  prophetic  word  (of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, V.  20,  21)  more  con^nned,  i.  e,  in  consequenoe  of  what  we  saw 
and  heard  on  the  Mount."  "  He/'  the  Apostle,  **  does  not  oppose,** 
says  Wetstein,  "  the  prophetic  word  to  ^les,  or  to  the  transfigivatiofi 

seen  by  himself, but  the  prophetic  word  is  more  firm  now,  after  it 

has  been  confirmed  by  the  erent,  than  it  was  before  the  event.*'  See 
more  in  Parkhurst,  on  the  term  fitfimtt^*t. 
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Apostles  asserts  the  inspiration  by  which  he  wrote  in  more  de« 
cided  terms  than  Paul,  yet  several  phrases  used  by  this  Apostle 
have  been  particularly  understood  as  explicitly  disclaiming  in- 
spiration, with  referen^ce  to  certain  points  on  which  he  pro- 
nounces his  opinion.  The  expressions  in  question  are  chiefly 
those  contained  in  1  Corinth,  vii.  6,  10,  12,  25,  40.  Bishop 
Tomline  considers  the  Apostle  as  '^  declaring  that,  upon  those 
particular  subjects,  some  points  on  which  they  had  consulted 
nim,  he  only  delivered  his  own  private  opinion,  though  always 
imder  the  superintending  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  *  Dr 
Marsh,  the  translator  of  Michaelis,  more  correctly  observes, 
that  the  distinction  made  by  Paul  in  1  Corinth,  vii.  10-12, 
is  not  betwixt  inspiration  and  non-^inspiration,  but  betwixt 
those  commands  which  had  been  actually  given  by  Christ  dur- 
ing his  ministry  on  earth,  and  those  which  had  not  been  then 
given  by  him.f  The  same  opinion,  too,  is  maintained  by  the 
generality  of  learned  and  judicious  expositors.  On  verse  6tli, 
^^  But  I  speak  this  by  permission,  and  not  of  commandment," 
Beza  remarks,  that  ^^  m  the  second  verse  the  Apostle  might 
appear  to  have  inculcated  marriage  on  all,  and  even  as  if  k 
were  commanded;  but  for  explanation  he  here  states,  that  he 
does  not  urge  it  as  so  peremptorily  enjoined,  that  every  one 
who  neglects  it,  offends  God."t  I^r  Hammond's  paraphrase 
on  the  sixth  verse  is  to  the  same  effect:  "  What  1  thus  say, 
verses  2,  3,  4,  5,  I  say  only  by  way  of  counsel,  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  best  for  men,  generally  speaking,  all  being  not 
able  to  contain;  but  herein  I  am  far  from  laying  any  precept 
on  any  to  marry."  These  comments  completely  supersede  the 
notion,  that  the  Apostle,  in  the  sLxth  verse,  tells  the  Corin- 
thians that  the  Spirit  permitted,  but  did  not  command,  him  to 
state  what  he  had  said  in  the  preceding  verses.  He  makes  no 
allusion  at  .all,  in  tliis  verse,  to  the  nature  of  that  authority  by 
which  he  spoke.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  **  in  the 
second  epistle  to  the  same  church,  en.  viii.  8,  the  Apostle  ex- 
presses nimself  to  the  same  purpose,  in  a  passage  which  no 
one  misunderstands."  § 

In  verses  10th,  12th,  and  25th,  Paul  does  refer,  no  doubt, 

♦  Elements  of  Ch.  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 

t  Marsh's  Michaelis,  Introd.  vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  §  2,  notes. 

X  **  Videtur  hoc  pertinere  ad  id  quod  scriptum  est  supra,  v.  2.     Visus 
cuim  erat  conjugium  ah  omnibus,  et  quidem  ut  pneceptum,  exigere.    Hoc 
igitur  nunc  explicat,  docetque  se  conjugium  non  flagitare  pnecise  ut  pfv 
coptum,  quod  quisquis  negligat,  Dcum  offendat." — Bcxa  in  loc, 

§  Haldane's  Evidence  and  A^uthority,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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to  his  authority;  but  instead  of  disavowing  inspiration,  he  only 
distinguishes  betwixt  the  commands  delivered  immediately  by 
our  Lord  himself,  and  those  which  his  servant  was  now  in- 
structed by  his  Spirit  to  declare.  On  this  point  we  may  quote 
the  expressions  of  Pictet,  as  follows : — 

"  After  having  said,  verse  10th,  And  unto  the  married  I 
command^  yet  not  I  but  the  Lordj  let  not  the  wife  depart  from 
her  husband^  §-c.,  he  adds,  verse  12th,  But  to  the  rest  speak 
/,  not  the  Lord.  Lest  any  one  should  say  to  him,  would  you 
have  us  to  believe  a  doctrine  which  vou  have  not  received 
from  the  Lord?  he  answers,  that  in  truth  Jesus  Christ  had 
taught  nothing  on  that  matter  during  his  abode  on  the  earth, 
before  his  ascension  into  heaven;  but  that,  nevertheless,  he 
(Paul)  said  only  that  which  had  been  inspired  into  him  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  he  was  guided."* 

A  similar  interpretation,  it  is  obvious,  should  be  put  on  the 
25th  verse,  where  the  Apostle  says,  "  Now,  concerning  vir- 
gins, I  have  no  commandment  of  the  Lord ;  yet  I  give  my 
judgment  as  one  that  hath  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be 
faithful." — "  In  these  words,"  says  Beza,  "  the  Apostle  as- 
serts the  authority  of  his  ministry,  that  his  judgment  might 
not  be  contemned  by  the  Corinthians,  as  if  it  proceeded  from 
man,  and  not  from  God."t 

With  regard  to  the  expression,  verse  40th,  "  I  think  I  have 
the  Spirit  of  God,"  instead  of  intimating  that  Paul  entertained 
doubts  of  his  being  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  it  is  a  declaration 
of  positive  certainty.  Dr  Macknight  accordingly  thus  renders 
it,  "/am  certain  that  even  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God  "X  The 
original  term,  translated  /  think,  usually  denotes  full  convict 

•  "  Apres  avoir  dit,  Quant  aux  mariez,  je  lettr  comande,  non  pat  moi 
mats  le  iSkigneurf  que  lafemme  ne  te  teparc  point  du  mariy  &c.,  il  ajoute  au 
vers  1*2.  Mah  aux  autre*  je  leur  dit,  nofi  point  le  Seigneur:  De  peur  que 
quelq'un  ne  lui  eut  dit,  veux  tu  que  nous  croyions  une  doctrine  que  tu 
n'as  pas  rcceue  du  Seigneur  ?  II  repond  qu'  d  la  verite  J^sus  Christ  n* 
avoit  rien  enseigne  sur  la  matiere  qu'il  traitoit,  pendant  qu'il  ^toit  sur  la 
terre,  avant  que  de  monter  au  del ;  mais  que  cependant  il  ne  disoit  rien, 
qui  ne  lui  eut  ete  inspire  par  Tesprit  de  Dieu,  par  lequel  il  etoit  conduit." 
-^La  Theol.  Chretienne,  Par  B.  Pictet',  tome  i.  p,  85. 

t  **  Asserit  autem  his  verbis  Apostolus  ministerii  sui  auctoritatem,  ne 
spematur  a  Corinthiis  ipsius  sentcntia,  quasi  ab  homine,  non  a  Deo  pro- 
lecta." — Beza  in  loc. 

X  Macknight  vindicates  this  translation  in  a  note.  The  same  version 
is  supported  by  the  Rev.  William  Lothian  in  his  valuable  Lectures  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  as  well  as  by  Wolfius  in  loc.  See  Parkhurst 
on  the  word  i^xw- 
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tion,  whether  well  or  ill  founded.*  In  this  same  EpMe» 
Paul  rep^itedly  expresses  his  firm  and  well-grounded  pena^ 
sion  of  nk  own  inspiration.  Thus,  in  a  former  chapter,  he  had 
said,  "  We  hare  tne  mind  of  Christ^  and,  in  a  subsequent 
one,  he  adds,  ^^  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a  pr<^|JieC  or 
spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things  whidi  I  write 
unto  you  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord/'f  To  have  in- 
timated the  faintest  doubt  or  suspicion  r^ardingp  his  inspirip 
tion  would  have  been  quite  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  passage. 
To  impress  the  Corinthians  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  truth  aiid 
importance  of  his  doctrines  on  the  point  in  questicm,  he  assaies 
them  that  on  this,  as  well  as  every  other  topic  pertainii^  ta 
the  Christian  system,  he  delivered  not  merely  the  opinion  of  a 
fidUble  man,  but  the  mind  of  the  in&llible  S[urit.  Calvin  not 
unnaturallv  supposes  that  the  expresaon  involves  a  lacit  re- 
proof to  those  folse  Apostles  who  attempted  to  deomve  the 
churches  by  arrogant  pretensions  to  divine  inspration. 

From  these  illustrations  it  appears,  that  in  tliis  chapter  BmI 
does  not  really  disclaim  inspiration,  even  with  regard  to  the 
questions  on  which  he  here  delivers  his  judgment.  But»  ss 
many  have  justly  observed,  supposing  him  to  admit  that  oa 
these  matters  he  was  uninspured,  or  felt  himself  uooertaia 
whether  or  not  he  were  inspired,  his  candid  admissiops  only 
serve  the  more  clearly  to  establish  the  full  inspiration  of  every 
passage  in  his  writings,  where  he  gives  no  express  notice  to 
the  contrary.  ^^  If,  as  some  understand  it,'*  says  Dr  Guyse^ 
^^  he  thereby  means  that  he  then  spoke  the  particulars  there 
mentioned  as  his  private  opinion,  and  not  by  divine  sugges- 
tion, this  shows  his  ^reat  integrity  and  honest  simplicity  in 
giving  such  plain  notice,  when  he  ventured  to  offer  only  his 
private  thoughts;  and  is  a  good  argument  that,  where  he  does 
not  give  the  like  notice,  he  is  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
under  inspiration."  t 

Nay,  further: — ^^  Admitting,"  says  a  warm  advocate  in  this 
cause,  ^^  that  Paul  disclaims  inspiration  on  this  point,  I  main- 
tain that  the  chapter  containing  the  admission,  as  a  part  of 
Scripture,  is  inspired  equally  with  any  chapter  in  the  Bible. 
Though  he  was  not  inspired  to  decide  the  question,  he  was 
inspired  to  write  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  the  matter. 
If  the  Apostle  has  told  us  that  he  is  not  inspired  on  this  pwit, 
he  has  been  inspired  to  make  the  denial*     Not  a  line  has  he 

•  See  Mat.  vi.  7 — Luke  xiii.  2,  4;  ch.  xvii.  9 — John  v.  89;  ch.  xri.  2 
—Acts  xxvi.  9,  &c.  t  Chap.  ii.  16 ;  ch.  »t.  37. 

J  Guyse's  Standmj^  \]se  oV  lYv^  ^ct\\.\>wit,  \t.  214. 
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written  in  that  diapter  that  is  not  immediately  from  the  Holy 
Ghost."* 

IIL  It  is  objected)  "  that  each  of  the  sacred  writers  is  dis- 
tii^^nished  by  his  own  words,  manner,  and  style." 

This  has  oeen  deemed  a  most  formidable  objection  to  full 
and  Verbal  Inspiration,  and  haa,  more  perhaps  tLn  any  other, 
sorved  to  steel  the  nnnds  of  not  a  few  against  all  that  is  ad- 
vainced  in  its  behalf.  '^  The  great  diversity  of  style  and  dic- 
tion/' says  a  learned  author,  **  which  may  be  observed  in  seve- 
ral books,  is  almost  a  snre  indication  that  they  themselves  had 
some  share  in  the  composition,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
not  die  sole  author  of  every  word  and  expression ;  for  if  this 
I^  been  the  ease^  the  style  of  each  book  had  been  alike  and 
imiform;  at  least  there  had  not  been  that  apparent  difference 
in  it  which  we  now  see.  If  the  Holv  Onost  had  dictated 
«very  word,  I  say,  why  should  Isaiah,  wno  was  bred  in  a  court, 
be  more  florid  and  magnificent  in  his  expression  than  Aasos, 
who  had  his  education  among  the  herds?  It  is  the  more  easy 
■tipposition,  th^efore,  of  the  two,  that  God  should  suggest 
the  matter  of  his  revelation  first  to  their  minds,  and  then  leave 
them  to  weigh  it  in  their  thoughts  (as  they  did  other  truths), 
and  so  put  it  into  such  a  form  of  words  as  their  own  min^ 
or  the  tenor  of  their  education,  naturally  inclined  to."t 

This  reasoning,  though  specious,  is  not  unanswerable.  A 
little  dispassbnate  inquiry  has  enabled  wise  men  to  conquer 
difficulties  still  m6re  Herculean. 

The  diversity  of  diction  apparent  in  the  Scriptures  is  fuUv 
adnutted.  It  arises  in  part,  we  should  recollect,  from  the  di- 
versity of  the  matter.  Variety  of  subject  often  giv^es  occasion 
to  very  considerable  variety  of  expression  ana  style  in  the 
works  ci  the  same  author.  Hie  diversity  of  style,  however, 
amarent  in  the  Bible,  corresponds  in  a  great  d^ee,  we  ooa- 
ceae,  with  the  discriminating  features  of  the  age  and  coantty 
in  whidi  ibe  writers  respectively  lived;  and,  at  the  some  time, 
with  the  distinctions  amongst  these  writers,  in  reference  to  ta- 
lent, education,  temper,  and  habit. 

Yet,  it  may  be  asked,  was  not  this  diversity  desirable?  Hu- 
man nature  is  so  formed,  that  it  delights  far  more  in  variety 
than  in  a  continued  monotony.  The  wonderful  variety  whidL 
dnaderizes,  as  well  the  diction  as  the  matter  of  the  Sacred 
Oracles^  allures  thousands  to  peruse  them,  who,  otherwise, 

*  Canbti  on  Theories  of  Inspiration,  p.  153. 

t  SCackhonse's  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  A1^  K%. 
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would  have  probably  treated  them  with  totid  neglect.    This 
pleasing  variety  serves  also  to  confirm  their  authentidty.  Had 
the  style  of  the  whole  Bible  been  exactly  uniform,  however 
excellent;  had  there  been  no  differences  in  idiom,  expression, 
and  manner,  corresponding  to  the  diversified  ages  and  coun- 
tries, advantages  and  habits  of  the  penmen,  this  monotonous 
exhibition  would  have  been  loudly  appealed  to  by  Deists  as 
an  incontestable  proof  of  imposture.    Besides,  while  the  whole 
Canon  of  Scripture  wa^  intended  for  the  permanent  use  oi  the 
church,  the  various  parts  of  which  it  consists  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  intended  for  the  edification  of  those  who  lived  at  the 
period  in  which  they  were  written;  and  how  could  that  object 
have  been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  unless  the  penmen  had 
employed  a  style  suited  to  the  prevailing  taste  and  habits  of 
then*  contemporaries  whom  they  addressed? 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  verbal  inspiration  is  posnble,  and 
that,  for  aught  we  know,  it  might,  to  infinite  wisdom,  have 
appeared  expedient.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  inspiration  of 
this  sort  had  been  resolved  on  by  the  All-wise,  and  supposing 
also  that  one  unvarying  style  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
words  were  suggested  by  the  Spirit,  it  belongs  to  objectois  to 
point  out  the  particular  style  fit  to  be  selected.  Would  it  hafe 
been  right  to  prefer  the  style  of  one  age  or  country,  or  of  one 
sacred  writer,  as  that  of  Moses,  and  appoint  it  the  standard  to 
which  all  other  sacred  writers  were  to  conform,  whatever  might 
be  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  genius  and  circumstances,  or 
whatever  changes  the  course  of  time  might  produce  on  the 
customary  arrangement  of  words  and  idioms  of  speech  ? 
Whether  is  a  plain  and  popular,  or  a  highly  classical  style, 
entitled  to  the  preference?  If  a  highly  classical,  is  the  jiiilin 
to  be  assigned  to  that  which  is  considered  so  in  ancient  or 
in  modem  times,  in  oriental  or  in  western  countries?  Or, 
should  all  inspired  men  have  been  made  to  employ  a  super- 
human diction,  an  angelical  style  of  composition,  foreign  to 
all  the  usual  modes  of  communication  amongst  mankind,  and 
too  refined  for  them  to  understand  ?  If  none  of  these  forms 
be  approved  of,  what  other  style  can  our  opponents  recom- 
mend as  the  most  eligible  vehicle  of  all  inspired  sentiments  ? 
Let  them  attempt  themselves  to  solve  this  difliculty,  befiire 
they  renew  their  vehement  representations  of  the  diveraty  of 
diction  observed  in  Scripture,  as  an  insuperable  objection  to 
verbal  inspiration. 

Allowing  the  propriety  of  diversified  phraseology  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  of  each  writer  being  distinguished  by  his  own  style, 
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it  was  certainly  not  impossible  for  the  omniscient  and  all- 
powerful  Spirit  to  furnish  every  penman  witK  terms  and  ex- 
pressions adapted  to  his  own  capacity  and  circumstances.  To 
render  the  whole  current  of  Scripture  language  singxilarly 
eood,  and  at  the  same  time  varied  in  its  peculiar  tints  and 
features,  according  to  the  varied  ability,  education,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  writers,  was  not  beyond  the  circle  of  possibilities. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  not  restricted  to  any  one  particular 
mode  of  operation  or  expression.  With  perfect  facility,  he 
could  utter  the  same  ideas  in  many  diflerent  forms  of  speech, 
and  cause  each  penman  to  employ  his  own  characteristic  style. 

The  words  of  the  sacred  writers  are,  in  fact,  at  once  God's 
words  and  their  own.  The  words,  and  the  style,  which  is  just 
the  arrangement  of  the  words,  must  be  attributed  to  God  as 
the  author^  and  yet  to  the  penmen  as  the  instruments  from 
whom  they  naturally  flowed  according  to  the  particular  cast 
of  their  minds  respectively.  Whilst  tney  exercised  their  own 
judgment  and  ability  in  the  choice  of  expressions,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  has  immediate  access  to  the  human  soul,  ^^  did  so 
guide  and  operate  in  them,"  to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr 
Owen,  "  as  that  the  words  they  fixea  upon  were  as  directly 
and  certainly  from  him,  as  if  tney  had  been  spoken  to  them 
by  an  audible  voice."*  On  these  principles,  verbal  inspiration 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  most  palpable  differences  in  style; 
and  it  is  no  valid  objection  against  the  Spirit's  dictating  every 
word,  that  *^  Isaiah  is  more  florid  and  magnificent  in  his  ex- 
pression than  Amo8."t 

The  objection  before  us,  it  must  be  further  remarked,  if  it 
prove  any  thing  at  all,  proves  by  fiar  too  much.  The  sacred 
writers  are  distmguished  from  each  other,  be  it  observed,  not 

•  Owen  on  the  Spirit,  book  ii.  ch.  i.  sect.  20. 

f  An  able  writer,  formerly  quoted,  has  the  following  remarks  on  **  the  ar- 
gument against  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  drawn  from  the  va- 
riety of  style  observable  in  their  writings:" — **  It  is  an  argument,"  says  he, 
••  which  leads  to  conclusions  which,  we  suppose,  they  who  use  it  never 
dream  of.  One  of  these  is,  that  there  is  only  one  style  in  which  truth 
can  be  accurately  expressed ;  and  another  is,  that  with  the  exception, 
perliaps,  of  the  Nth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  there  is  not  an  inspired  chapter 
m  the  Bible.  But  that  the  real  value  of  the  argument  may  be  clearly 
seen,  we  shall  throw  it  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  which  shall  stand 
thus: — The  Spirit  of  God  who  giveth  to  all  men  their  knowledge,  cannot 
adapt  the  expression  of  that  knowledge  to  every  man's  peculiar  habits  of 
thinking,  and  modes  of  composition ;  but  has  a  style  of  his  own,  wliich  must 
characterize  every  writing  inspired  by  him.  But  great  variety  of  style  is 
observable  in  the  writings  or  the  Bible.  Therefore,  they  cannot  all  be 
inspired  by  him." — Christian  Instructor,  vol.  xxv.  p.  107. 
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merdy  by  their  words  and  style,  but  in  some  respects,  by  their 
mutter.  Wiiilst  they  most  nannoniously  concur  in  teaduBg 
the  same  doctrines  and  duties,  an  obvious  diversihr  easts 
among  them  as  to  their  favourite  views  of  a  subject,  toe  tenor 
of  their  arguments,  the  mode  of  their  illustrations,  and  the 
pervading  tone  of  Uieir  addresses.  Among  ancient  Propheti, 
one  is  noted  for  pathos,  another  for  sublimity  of  conc^^s; 
one  for  alarming,  another  for  consolatory  message*  Among 
Apostles,  one  excels  in  ardour  of  spirit  and  profiindity  of  rea- 
soning, a  second  in  a  sweetly  overpowering  ezhibitiiHi  of  di- 
vine fove,  and  a  third  in  awful  g^ravity  of  exhortation  and  r^ 
proof.  The  sacred  penmen  are  every  where  discriminated  by 
peculiarities  as  well  of  mind  as  of  manner;  by  characteristic 
mtellectual  operations,  not  less  than  by  varieties  in  the  selee- 
tion  and  arrangement  of  words.  But  what  is  the  consequence? 
Does  any  sober  and  reasonable  Christian  infer  from  this  dive^ 
sity  that  their  matter  is  not  from  God?  Whilst  we  are  aKve 
to  the  sentiments  and  the  mental  characteristics  of  a  David,  so 
Isaiah,  an  Elzekiel,  a  Paul,  a  John,  and  a  Peter,  do  w«  not  still 
recognise  in  each  of  diem  the  effects  of  supernatural  illumina- 
tion— the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  But  were  the  divernlj 
of  style  among  the  writers  of  Scripture  a  coffent  objeetioD 
against  the  inspiration  of  the  words,  the  paralld  diversity  sp- 
parent  in  their  modes  of  thought  would  be  equally  oondusive 
against  the  inspiration  of  ideas. 

Let  no  one  rashly  adopt,  or  pertinaciously  retain,  a  principle 
which  leads  to  so  astounding  a  conclusion.  Let  us  adore  the 
condescension,  wisdom,  and  sovereignty  of  the  blessed  Spirit, 
in  adapting  his  suggestions,  with  reference  both  to  matter  and 
style,  to  the  varied  features,  intellectual,  moral,  and  phyncal, 
01  those  holy  men  whose  instrumentality  he  was  pleased  to  em- 
ploy in  imparting  infallible  instruction  to  the  church.  Let  us 
exercise  a  salutary  caution,  lest  we  make  this  gracious  proce- 
dure on  the  part  of  the  Spirit  a  stone  of  stumbunc^  and  a  rock 
of  offence.  Rightly  understood,  it  will  powerfmly  establish 
our  faith  in  the  Sacred  Volume  as  completely  inspired ;  un- 
happily perverted,  it  may  at  length  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
specious  pretext  for  an  unqualified  denial  of  its  divine  inspira- 
tion. 

IV.  Another  objection  to  Verbal  Inspiration  is  derived  from 
the  supposition,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  '^  Provided  th^ 
matter  were  inspired,"  it  is  alleged,  ^'  there  was  no  need  for 
the  inspiration  of  words.     The  sacred  writers,  impressed  with 
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the  interesting  thoughts  revealed  to  them,  could  of  themselves, 
without  difficulty,  express  these  thoughts  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage; and  we  ought  not  to  imagine  that  miraculous  aid  was 
vouchsafed  any  further  than  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required/* 
This  objection  has  been  partly  obviated  by  the  remarks 
formerly  made  on  the  close  connexion  betwixt  thoughts  and 
words.     It  becomes  us,  first,  to  inquire  what  the  Scripture 
saith  on  this  subject;  and  when  we  find  it  plainly  affirmed  that 
the  words  of  the  Apostles  are  "  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth,"  we  should  rest  assured  that  verbal  inspiration  was 
neither  profitless  nor  unnecessary.     The  only  wise  God,  most 
certainly,  does  nothing  in  vain.     Miraculous  operations,  in 
particular,  are  not  lavished  away  without  cause.     Yet  who  can 
contemplate  the  numerous  miracles  that  confirmed  the  divine 
mission  of  Moses,  and  more  especially  the  vast  profusion  of 
mighty  works  employed  to  establish  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour's 
mission  and  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  without  concluding  that 
the  God  of  wisdom  is  not  sparing  even  of  his  miraculous  agency, 
where  it  is  conducive  to  a  valuable  purpose.    The  inspiration  of 
the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  suppose  it  confined  to  the  ideas,  was 
unquestionably  miraculous;  and  if  this  be  granted,  why  should 
we  be  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  miracle  was  carried  a  little 
further,  and  included  the  inspiration  of  the  words?  Did  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  ends  of  the  earth  &int,  and  become  weary  of  working? 
Or  were  his  mercies  towards  us  restrained,  so  that  he  left  it  to 
fallible  men  to  finish  a  perfect  law — a  precious  revelation  of 
his  character  and  will,  which  he  himself  had  commenced?  The 
diction  could  not  fail  to  be  more  excellent  if  the  words  were 
suggested  by  the  Spirit,  than  in  the  event  that  they  were 
merely  of  human  selection,  or  chosen  by  men  guarded  only 
by  a  general  superintendence  that  prevented  glaring  impro- 
prieties. Whatever  may  be  alleged  regarding  Moses,  and  Paul, 
and  several  other  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  of  them  stood  in  peculiar  need  of  being  supplied  by 
the  Spirit  with  words,  as  well  as  with  ideas.    Fishermen  and 
publicans,  who  had  never  made  grammar  or  composition  their 
study,  and  had  not  been  accustomed  to  arrange  their  thoughts, 
or  seek  out  acceptable  words  for  the  instruction  or  persuasion 
of  others,  must  have  felt  themselves  very  inadequately  quali- 
fied for  writing  a  history  of  Christ,  or  any  illustration  of  his 
doctrines  and  precepts,  unless  the  Spirit  of  God  had  taken 
the  entire  command  of  their  minds,  and  afforded  them  senti- 
ments, and  expressions  for  clothing  those  sentiments,  with 
equal  liberality. 

2  L 
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Man  is  ever  apt  to  indulge  a  proud  self-sufficiency,  that  in- 
eites  him  to  arrogate  as  much  as  he  can  to  himself,  and  to  ai- 
eribe  as  little  as  possible  to  God.  This  deep-rooted  fHrincipk 
in  fsMen  humanity  is  the  secret  spring  of  those  widely  preva- 
lent errors,  by  which  mankind  attribute  to  their  own  righteous- 
nesses, and  their  own  moral  powers,  that  praise  and  glory  whidi 
exclusively  belong  to  the  finished  work  and  all-sufficient  grace 
of  Christ.  It  is  by  no  means  surprising  to  see  men  who  nave 
embraced  that  class  of  specious,  but  self-flattering  and  pemip 
eious  tenets,  prepared  to  spurn  the  doctrine  of  plenary  and 
verbal  inspiration.  Whilst  they  unduly  limit  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  reserve  a  great  share  of  the  honour  to 
themselves,  with  regard  to  the  conversion  and  progressive 
sanctification  of  the  soul,  they  naturally  withhold  also  from 
the  Spirit  a  portion  of  the  glory  which  pertains  to  him,  widi 
reference  to  the  inspiration  of  me  Scriptures.  The  profesied 
friends  of  a  more  Evangelical  creed,  however,  are  under  ^pe- 
dal obligations  to  act  a  very  different  part.  Might  it  not  be 
useful  to  inquire  how  far  it  may  be  owing  to  that  propen- 
sity to  magnify  the  capabilities  of  human  nature  which  loHu 
in  the  human  heart,  and  to  the  subtlety  of  the  tempter,  that 
some  even  of  those  who  sincerely  recognise  the  divine  Spiiit 
as  a  Spirit  of  grace,  who  worketh  in  them  both  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure,  discover  a  backwardness  to  acquiesce 
in  the  statements  of  Scripture  regarding  the  complete  and  ver- 
bal inspiration  of  that  blessed  book? 

It  deserves  to  be  considered,  that,  both  in  the  sanctification 
of  oiu*  nature  and  in  the  writing  of  the  Scriptures,  God  does 
all,  and  man  does  all ;  but  in  different  views.  Holy  inclina- 
tions and  truly  good  works  are  entirely  the  effects  of  the 
Spirit's  influence;  yet  all  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  resides, 
do  themselves  exercise  every  holy  inclination,  and  perfona 
every  good  work.  The  sacred  writings,  too,  both  in  thous^ts 
and  words,  are  wholly  the  productions  of  the  inspiring  Spirit; 
yet  the  honoured  penmen  did  unquestionably,  under  his  insiH- 
ration,  form  those  thoughts,  and  select  those  words.  How  dif- 
ficult soever  we  may  feel  it,  in  either  case,  to  understand  the 
precise  mode  of  the  Spirit's  operation,  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  human  faculties  are  exercised  under  his  influence,  these 
difiiculties  should  not  lead  us  to  question  the  truth  of  the 
facts.* 

'^The  plea  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  divine  agency  to 

•  Compare  Haldanp*s  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Divine   Revelatiou. 
vol.  i.  pp.  165,  166. 
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aaiy  work,  which  the  highest  authority  ascribes  to  that  agenevi 
ought  not  to  be  rashly  admitted.  On  this  pretext,  a  certain 
cIms  of  philosophers  nave  ventured  to  propose  an  anti-scrip- 
tural view  of  tne  work  effected  during  the  six  days  of  the 
creation;  and  the  operation  of  natural  causes  has  been  intro- 
duced to  supersede,  to  a  great  degree,  the  exertion  of  Almighty 
E^wer.  Ine  administration  of  God,  as  the  Preserver  and 
uler  of  the  world,  has  also  been  daringly  tampered  widi;  and 
the  inhabitantsof  this  earth,  though  as  grasshoppers  inhis  sight, 
have  resolved  to  concoct  a  body  of  general  laws,  by  which  the 
exercise  of  his  particular  providence  is  entirely  precluded* 
Now,  on  the  same  principle,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  nearly  the 
whole  Bible  to  a  farrago  of  mere  human  compilations,  and  to 
exclude  the  God  of  Heaven  from  almost  any  concern  in  that 
super-excellent  volume,  which  he  has  '^magnified  above  all  his 
name."  Plrst  reject  the  inspiration  of  the  words,  because  you 
deem  it  unnecessary,  and  you  may  soon  be  induced,  on  the 
same  plausible  pretence,  to  deny  the  inspiration  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  sentiments.  Many,  it  appears,  have  already  had 
the  boldness  to  affirm  that  the  historical  department  of  Scrip- 
ture contains  little  which  could  not  have  been  written  without 
divine  inspiration;  and  that  wise  and  good  men,  independently 
of  any  extraordinary  assistance  from  on  high,  could  have  easily 
prepared  its  devotional  compositions  and  moral  instructions. 
Christian  piety  and  humility  will  teach  us,  on  the  contrary,  to 
venerate  ^^  all  Scripture  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  and 
to  cherish  a  holy  jealousy,  lest  we  withhold  from  him  any  part 
of  that  glory,  to  which  he  possesses  and  asserts  an  unquestion- 
able claim. 

V.  The  Verbal  Inspration  of  the  sacred  volume  has  been 
objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  ^'  its  style  is  often  defective  in 
classical  purity." 

Yet  were  tnis  account  of  the  style,  in  which  this  best  of 
books  has  been  composed,  even  literally  just,  the  objection 
would  be  altogether  powerless.  The  Bible  was  not  written 
to  teach  men  grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  to  entertain  their  ima- 
gination and  please  their  taste  by  elegant  expressions  and  har- 
monious periods;  but  to  inform  their  judgments,  to  purify  their 
hearts,  to  save  their  souls.  A  fastidious  attention  to  numan 
rules  of  composition  was  not  essential  to  the  attainment  of  this 
noble  end;  nor  would  it  have  become  the  wisdom  and  the  ma- 
jtjBSty  of  Crod.  No  one  expects  to  see  the  niceties  of  style  in 
those  charters  by  wliich  a  human  prince  guarantees  ^luable 
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privileges  to  his  subjects,  or  in  the  laws  enacted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  public  order  and  tranquillity.  And  should  it  be 
considered  at  all  derogatory  to  tiie  credit  of  that  invaluable 
book  which  contains  tne  promise  of  the  unfading  inheritance, 
and  the  rules  of  conduct  to  be  observed  by  its  heirs,  that  it  i& 
neither  replete  with  oratorical  flourishes,  nor  characterised  by 
a  rigid  literary  exactness?  Were  an  atheist  to  advance  it  as 
an  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligent 
cause,  that  the  mountains  are  not  regular  cones  or  pyramids; 
that  lakes  are  not  rectangular  squares  or  parallelograms;  that 
rivers  and  seas  are  not  bounded  by  straight  lines;  and  that  the 
trees  and  shrubs  which  spring  up  in  self-sown  forests,  are  not 
arranged  with  the  same  precision  as  plantations  formed  by  the 
hand  of  man — the  futility  of  such  reasoning  would  be  apparent 
to  all.  But  the  cavil  against  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, derived  from  its  alleged  deficiency  in  method  and  style, 
is  equally  frivolous.  A  native  boldness  and  artless  simplicity 
of  pnrase,  seem  far  more  befitting  divine  inspiration,  than  that 
finical  accuracy  and  elaborate  polish,  which  are  ofiten  employ- 
ed to  decorate  human  compositions. 

Had  the  Bible  been  intended  merely,  or  principally,  for  tbe 
instruction  of  the  noble,  the  learned,  and  the  renned,  the  im- 
portance of  classical  elegance  might  have  been  urged  with 
greater  appearance  of  reason.  Since  its  avowed  purpose-,  how- 
ever, is  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  "high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor  togetner,"*  the  more  fully  its  language  is,  in  general,  ac- 
commodated to  the  apprehensions  of  the  humbler  dasses,  who 
constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  human  family,  while  it 
presents  nothing  Justly  offensive  to  the  taste  of  the  more  culti- 
vated orders,  it  should  be  esteemed  the  more  appropriate  and 
expedient.  The  Apostles  often  condescendingly  adapt  both 
their  arguments,  and  their  modes  of  expression,  to  the  capa- 
city of  those  whom  they  address ;  and  hence,  says  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  "  I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  because  of  the 
infirmity  of  your  flesh,"t — and  to  the  Corinthians,  "  Christ 
sent  me  not  to  baptise,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;  not  with  wis- 
dom of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none 
effect."  t 

The  diction  of  the  Scriptures,  nevertheless,  is  by  no  means 
so  perplexed  or  inelegant  as  many,  from  ignorance,  or  from  the 
power  of  prejudice,  are  apt  to  imagine.  In  all  the  translations 
of  them,  various  blemishes  and  defects  may  be  observed,  ftom 
which  the  sacred  originals  are  entirely  exempt.  The  obscurity 

•  Ps.  xlix.  2.  t  Rom.  vi,  17.  J  1  Ck>r.  i.  17. 
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complained  of,  is  owing  partly  to  the  unskilfulness  of  transla- 
tors; partly  to  the  human  division  of  the  sacred  books  into 
c'lapters  and  verses,  which,  were  it  even  more  happily  executed, 
must  still  be  accompanied  with  inconveniences  as  well  as  ad- 
vantages ;  partiv  to  those  bold  metaphors  and  abrupt  transi- 
tions, which,  tLough  strange  and  uncouth  in  the  ears  of 
modern  Europeans,  were  deemed  highly  ornamental  in  the 
writings  of  the  East ;  partly  to  the  numerous  allusions  to  local 
and  ancient  customs,  with  which  we  are  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted ;  and,  in  some  instances,  no  doubt,  the  alleged  dark- 
ness in  the  language  may  be  ascribed  to  the  native  mysterious- 
iiess  of  the  subject. 

On  various  accounts,  a  certain  measure  of  obscurity  was  essen- 
tial to  the  prophetic  writings.*  Extreme  perspicuity  would, 
on  some  occasions,  have  tended  to  frustrate  their  design.  To 
divine  wisdom  it  seemed  proper  to  cause  them,  often,  to  be  so 
cjonstructed  that  they  could  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  understood, 
till  their  accomplishment  supplied  a  key  to  their  meaning.  The 
prediction  and  the  event  very  frequently  reflect  much  light  on 
each  other,  as  in  our  Lord's  prophetic  announcement  to  the 
Jews,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
up."t  Several  portions  of  Scripture  prophecy,  after  all,  were, 
in  a  great  degree,  clear  and  intelligible  nrom  the  first  moment 
they  burst  upon  the  church ;  as  Abraham's  vision  relative  to 
the  oppression  of  his  posterity  in  Egypt  for  the  space  of  four 
hundred  years,  and  their  subsequent  deliverance  ;t  and  Daniel's 
prophecy  regarding  the  seventy  weeks  to  intervene  betwixt  the 
going  forth  of  the  decree  to  restore  and  build  up  Jerusalem,  and 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  §  And  with  reference  to  the  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  historical,  devotional,  and  moral,  in  what 
human  productions  does  more  striking  perspicuity,  as  well  as 
beauty,  dignity  and  energy  appear,  than  in  the  general  strain 
of  these  inspired  writings  ? 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  characterized  by  a  grand  sim- 
plicity, exceedingly  delightful  to  every  attentive  and  candid 
student.  With  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  inquirers  of 
high  pretensions  nm  to  opposite  extremes.  Some  have  ab- 
surdly maintained,  that  it  is  written  in  very  bad  Greek,  and 
in  the  most  vulgar  style;  whilst  others,  with  a  zeal  more  pious 
than  enlightened,  contend  that  its  diction  is  in  perfect  accord- 

•  See  Dr  Hurd's  elegant  and  instructive  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  ser.  1,  entitled  **  False  Ideas  of  Prophecy;"  and 
vol.  ii.  ser.  9 — **  The  Prophetic  Stvle  considered." 

t  John  ii.  19.  X  Gen,  xv.'  13—16.  §  Dan.  ix.  25. 
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ance  with  that  of  the  most  exquisite  compositioiiB  of  aneieiit 
Greece.  Origen  and  Chrysostom  admit  that,  like  the  Gredc 
of  the  Septuagint  version,  it  is  not  strictly  classical;  and  we 
may  safely  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  these  excellent  judges* 
To  say  the  truth,  while  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  are 
Greek,  the  idiom  is  Hebrew;  of  which  the  very  frequent  re- 
petition of  the  conjunction  xoi  (and)  supplies  one  remarkable 
mstance.  Almost  all  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed  abound 
with  Hebraisms,  Latinisms,  Syriasms,  and  other  deviations 
from  Attic  purity/  Yet  these  admissions  form  no  valid  ex- 
ception either  against  its  verbal  inspiration,  or  its  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  contemplated.  Had  the  fishermen  of  Galilee 
written  Attic  instead  of  Hebraic  Greek,  what  inferences  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Revelation  would  not  its  adversaries  have 
been  disposed  to  deduce?  Hie  New  Testament,  in  short,  was 
written  m  the  stvle  most  adapted  to  those  for  whom  it  was  im- 
mediately intended;  and  whatever  grammatical  defects  critics 
may  discover  either  in  the  Greek  or  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
the  general  excellence  of  both  is  incontrovertible.  £ven  m 
exhimted  in  Translations,  they  are  replete  with  passages, 
whose  inimitable  beauty  and  sublimity  command  the  admira- 
tion of  every  reader  possessed  of  the  least  intelligence  or 
feeMi^. 

Amongst  the  numerous  eulogies  on  the  style  as  well  as  the 
sentiments  of  Scripture,  spontaneously  pronoiuiced  by  men  of 
undisputed  eminence  in  the  literary  world,  the  wordbs  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Jonbs  have  been  often  referred  to  by  advo- 
cates for  the  Bible,  as  peculiarly  worthy  of  remembrance.  In 
a  discourse  addressed  to  the  Asiatic  Society  in  the  year  I79I9 
that  distinguished  scholar  expresses  his  deliberate  judgment 
on  this  all-absorbing  topic  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Theological  inquines  form  no  part  of  my  present  subject: 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  the  Collection  of  Tracts 
which  we  call,  from  their  excellence,  the  Scripture,  contain, 
independently  of  a  divine  origin,  more  true  sublimity,  more 
exquisite  beauty,  purer  morality,  more  important  history,  and 
finer  strains,  botli  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  could  be  col- 
lected, within  the  same  compass,  from  all  other  books  that 
ever  were  composed  in  any  age  or  in  any  idiom." 

To  this  well-known  encomium,  it  seems  proper  to  add  two 
more  recent  testimonies,  which  have  particularly  attracted  our 
notice: — 

**  What  do  I  owe  the  Lord,"  exclaims  the  deeply  pious 

*  See  Michaclis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  ch.  4.  passim. 
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and  learned  Henry  Martyn,  while  engaged  in  translating 
the  Bible  into  Persic,  **  for  permitting  me  to  take  part  in  a 
translation  of  his  Word  ?  Never  did  I  see  such  wonder,  and 
wisdom,  and  love,  in  the  blessed  Book,  as  since  I  have  been 
obliged  to  stttdy  every  expression;  and  it  is  a  delightful  refleo* 
tion  that  death  cannot  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  studying 
its  mysteries."* 

The  late  Dr  £.  Daniel  Clarke,  that  amiable  and  high* 
ly  accomplished  traveller,  in  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  friend,  re- 
garding the  education  of  a  daughter,  bears  a  most  gratifying 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  follo^dng 
words: — 

«  For  my  own  part,  if  my  taste  may  guide  you,  I  would 
make  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  often  as  possible,  her  exerdwe 
in  reading,  for  this  reason,  independently  of  more  important 
motives,  that  in  them  are  contained  all  the  sources  of  wisdom, 
history,  geography,  poetry,  morality,  pathos,  sublimity,  unaf- 
fected simplicity,  truth.  In  short,  open  the  volume  where 
you  will,  a  divine  oracle  seems  to  say,  ^  Hear  I  for  I  will  speak 
of  excellent  things,  and  the  opening  of  my  mouth  shall  be  of 

right  things.'"! 

VI.  The  Verbal  Inspiration  of  the  sacred  oracles  has  been 
impugned  by  the  allegation,  that  their  langu^e  countenances 
erroneous  views  of  the  system  of  the  umverse.  "  Modem 
philosophy,"  it  is  said,  ^'  has  established  the  fact,  that  diii 
earth  is  a  globe,  which  revolves  daily  on  its  centre,  and,  with 
several  other  planets,  accomplishes  an  annual  revolution  round 
the  sun;  while  the  fixed  stars  are  other  suns,  encircled  by  nu« 
merous  other  worlds.  6ut  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  speak  of  the  Jbundations  of  the  earthy  and  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun^  and  use  various  expressions  con<^ 
trary  to  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  universe.  With  what 
propriety,  then,  can  we  suppose  that  they  shared  a  full  and 
rerbal  inspiration?  Is  it  not  clear,  that  on  these  points  they 
-were  mistaken,  and  were  left  to  make  use  of  phrases  that  con- 
vey ill-founded  ideas?" 

In  weighing  the  force  of  this  objection,  it  is  of  importance 
to  recollect,  that  the  Scripture  was  not  intended  to  teach  us 
geography,  astronomy,  or  any  branch  of  philosophy,  but  to 
instruct  us  in  the  things  which  belong  to  our  etemsJ  wel&re. 

•  Memoir  of  Rev.  H.  Martyn,  p.  27\yjlrst  edit. 
t  Life  and  remains  of  Dr  Edward  Dan.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  356. 
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Whatever  alludons  it  makes  to  the  form  of  this  earth,  to  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  or  to  the  affairs  of  any  sdence, 
or  art,  these  topics  are  introduced  incidentally,  and  with  an 
evident  subserviency  to  that  spiritual  object  which  the  sacred 
penmen  keep  steadily  in  view.  Inspiration,  as  was  stated  be- 
fore,* does  not  implv  omniscience;  and  neither  Prophets  nor 
Apostles  were  commissioned  to  impart  a  system  of  universal 
knowledge  to  mankind. 

It  must  be  firmly  maintained,  however,  that  the  writers  of 
Scripture,  being  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  truth, 
could  make  no  erroneous  statements  on  any  point.  In  so  £Bir 
as  they  do  allude  to  geography,  astronomy,  or  other  branches 
of  philosophy,  they  teach  notmng  untrue.  Systems  of  human 
device  are  liable  to  perpetual  fluctuation;  ana  posterior  to  the 
communication  of  the  sacred  oracles  to  mankind,  many  theo- 
ries, both  in  physics  and  metaphysics,  have  successively  risai 
and  fallen;  ^^  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand /or  everJ*] 
Whilst  the  lovers  of  science  prosecute  their  researches  in  the 
true  spirit  of  philosophy,  new  discoveries,  firom  time  to  dme, 
are  made,  and  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  are  rao- 
gressively  extended;  but  still  Religion,  both  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed, maintains  its  authority.  Dr  Samuel  Clarke  and  Dr 
Reid  have  justly  observed,  that  the  evidences  of  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God  are  continually  increasing,  in  pn^Mir- 
tion  to  the  advances  of  human  knowledge ;  and  it  is  equally 
true,  and  equally  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  progress  of  science 
serves  more  and  more  to  corroborate  the  divine  origin  and  Ml 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The  perfect  harmony  betwixt 
the  real  phenomena  of  nature,  as  progressively  developed  and 
established  in  modem  times,  and  the  statements  written  by  the 
sacred  historians  and  prophets  in  the  days  of  old,  affords  satis- 
factory evidence  that  tJhey  were,  in  reality,  inspired  by  the  God 
of  nature,  whose  knowledge  of  its  secrets  is  unoounced  and  in 
fallible.  Had  not  the  Lord  been  with  them,  to  guide  their 
understandings  and  their  pens,  and  to  furnish  them  at  once 
with  thoughts  and  expressions,  they  must  have  stumbled  and 
fallen.  In  the  critical  path  they  were  required  to  tread,  with- 
out the  support  of  full  inspiration,  they  would  certainly  have 
erred.  Yet  after  the  most  rigid  scrutinies,  in  ^hat  instance 
have  they  been  convicted  of  error  or  falsehood  ?  Mark  theb 
assertions  regarding  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  descent  of 
the  whole  human  race  from  a  single  pair,  the  division  of  time 

•  Page  441.  t  Is-  xl.  8. 
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by  weeks  of  seven  days,  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  the  general 
deluge,  the  dispersion  of  Noah's  posterity  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  division  of  tongues,  the  succession  of  empires,  and  a 
variety  of  other  topics.  Not  one  of  their  statements  has  been 
successfully  contested.  Their  testimony,  on  the  contrary,  is 
daily  confirmed  by  new  accessions  of  evidence. 

With  regard  to  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  world — the 
point  immediately  under  consideration — allowing  that  theory 
to  be  demonstrably  correct,  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture 
remains  unafiected.  The  sacred  penmen,  indeed,  were  not 
empowered  to  reveal  it ;  but  they  teach  no  opposite  system, 
nor  do  they  use  terms  at  variance  with  its  principles.  It  has 
been  proved  at  large  by  a  late  judicious  writer,  that,  "  admitting 
that  the  intelligent  creation  is  as  extensive  as  modem  philo- 
sophy supposes,  the  credibility  of  redemption  is  not  thereby 
weakened ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  many  respects,  is  strength- 
ened and  aggrandised."*  That  venerable  author's  able  illus- 
tration of  tms  position  includes  a  passage  which  involves  a 
direct  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  objection  now  before  us. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  Scriptures  are  written  in  a  popular  style,  as  best 
adapted  to  their  great  end.  If  the  salvation  of  philosophers 
only  had  been  their  object,  the  language  might  possibly  have 
been  somewhat  different;  though  even  this  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt,  since  the  style  is  suited  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  great 
end  which  they  had  in  view ;  but  being  addressed  to  men  of 
every  degree,  it  was  highly  proper  that  the  language  should 
be  fitted  to  every  capacity,  and  suited  to  their  common  modes 
of  conception.  They  speak  of  the  foundations  of  the  earthy 
the  ends  of  the  earthy  the  greater  and  lesser  lights  in  the  hea- 
vens, the  sun  rising^  standing  still,  and  going  down,  and  many 
other  things  in  the  same  way.  If  Deists  object  to  these  modes 
of  speaking,  as  conveying  ideas  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
true  theory  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  let  them,  if  they  can, 
substitute  others  which  are  consistent :  let  them  in  their  com- 
mon conversation,  when  describing  the  revolutions  of  evening 
and  morning,  speak  of  the  earth  as  rising  and  going  down,  in- 
stead of  the  sun,  and  the  same  with  regard  to  the  revolutions 
of  the  planets ;  and  see  if  men  in  common  will  better  under- 
stand them,  or  whether  they  would  be  able  even  to  under- 
stand one  another.     The  popular  ideas  on  these  subjects  are 

•  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  196,  Edinr.  Ed.  1828. 
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as  much  '  worked  up'  in  the  common  conversadou  of  pbUtBO- 
pben  as  they  are  in  the  Scriptures.  And  the  constant  use  of 
such  Isngua^,  even  l)y  philosophers  themselves,  in  common 
convereatioii,  sufficiently  proves  the  futility  and  unfairness  of 
their  objections  to  revelation  on  this  account." 

"  By  the  drift  of  Mr  Paine's  writing,"  it  is  added,  *'  he 
§eems  to  wish  to  convey  the  idea,  that  so  contracted  were  tiiv 
views  of  the  scriptural  vrriters,  that  even  the  globuiarity  of  the 
«arth  was  unknown  to  them.  Ifi  however,  such  a  sentence  as 
that  of  Job,  He  hangetli  the  earth  upon  nothing,'  bad  been 
fimnd  in  any  of  the  old  heathen  Mritcrs,  he  would  readily  have 
concluded  that  '  this  idea  was  familiar  to  the  ancients."  Or 
if  a  heathen  poet  had  uttered  such  lanE^a^^  as  that  of  Isaiah, 
Bthold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  vfa  bucket,  and  are  counttd 
as  the  maaU  dust  of  the  balance  s  BeAdd,  He  tahetk  t^  the  i^ 
at  a  very  little  thing;  AUn/UUmt  b^/bre  Hm  an  at  nothiHmi 
and  they  are  counted  to  Him  laa  than  nothing  and  vtmity,  m 
might  have  been  applauded  as  poesei^i^  a  Bund  as  hagtr  tad 
nearly  as  well  informed,  as  the  geniuses  of  modem  tsMS.  BM 
the  truth  is,  the  scriptural  writers  were  not  inteat  od  displaj^ 
ing  the  ffreatness  of  their  own  coaceptions^  bof  evsn  of  ens- 
tkm  itself,  but  rather  of  the  gk>ry  of  Him  wh»^Ueth  a&  m 
ott."t 

To  this  valuable  extract  we  will  subjoin  a  single  sentence 
from  one  of  the  most  t-elebrated  writers  of  the  aj(t;: — 

"  Every  new  triumph,"  says  he,  "  which  the  mind  of  man 
achieves  in  the  field  of  discovery,  binds  ns  more  firmly  to  our 
Bible;  and  by  the  very  proportion  in  which  philosopliy  mul- 
tiplies the  wonders  of  God,  do  we  prize  that  book,  on  which 
the  evidence  of  history  has  stampeil  the  character  of  his  authen- 
tic communication,"* 

VII.  Another  Objection  to  Plenary  anil  Verbal  Inspira- 
tion has  been  grounded  on  the  alleged  incorrectness  of  quo- 
tations mndc  by  the  New  Testament  writers  from  the  Old, 
"  Quotations,"  it  is  said,  "should  be  exact,  strictly  conform- 
able to  the  writers  quoted,  and  employed  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  in  which  those  authors  hnvc  used  them;  but  the  Evan- 
gelists often  transpose  and  alter  the  words  in  the  passages  they 
cite,  add  to,  or  diminish  from  the  sentences  recorded,  and  then 

•  Joh.  x\\i.  7.  +   Gi)S[iol  its  own  Witness,  pp.  '202,  -Joa. 

X  Ur  Cluhiiprs  uii  Clirislianit)*,  Edinr.  Encvclo]!,  vol.  vi.  p.  393. 
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make  them  express  a  very  different  sense  firom  that  which  the 
Prophets  intended.  Why  then  should  we  suppose  that  the 
irhole  matter,  and  much  less  the  language,  is  divinely  in- 
spired?" 

This  objection  is  exceedingly  specious,  and  it  has  preju- 
diced many  against  the  doctrine  we  advocate.  A  little  candid 
inquiry,  however,  will  serve  to  convince  us  of  its  futility. 

JLet  it  be  noticed,  first  of  all,  that  in  numerous  passages  of 
the  New  Testament,  where  the  sentiments  and  language  bear 
a  resemblance  to  certain  passages  in  the  Old,  the  Apostles  do 
not  strictly  quote  from  the  Prophets,  but,  merely  by  way  of 
allusion  or  accommodation,  apply  their  words  to  the  subject 
under  their  consideration.  A  few  examples  will  best  illustrate 
the  meaning  and  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

In  Mat.  xvii.  11,  it  is  recorded  that  our  Lord  said  to  hitf 
disciples,  "  Elias  truly  shall  first  come,  cmd  restore  all  things" 
The  work  here  ascribed  to  Elias  or  Elijah,  that  is,  to  John 
the  Baptist,  who  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  is 
iliaterially  the  same  as  that  which  is  attributed  to  him  by  the 
piophet  Malachi,  ch.  iv.  6.  But  though  Jesus  without  doubt 
alludes  to  that  passage,  he  gives  the  meaning  more  concisely; 
and  no  quotation,  strictly  so  called,  was  intended. 

In  Rom.  xi.  25,  where  Paul  intimates  to  Christians  that 
they  ought  to  take  heed  '^  lest  they  should  be  wise  in  their 
own  conceits,"  he  has  been  thought  to  allude  to  Prov.  iii.  7," 
*^  Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes;  fear  the  Lord,  and  depart 
from  evil."    In  these  words  Solomon  warns  his  readers,  gene- 
lally,  against  all  opposition  to  the  will  of  God,  which  in  every 
instance  involves  a  preferring  of  our  own  vaunted  wisdom  to 
tfae  imerring  wisdom  displayed  in  the  divine  law;  whilst  Paul 
l^ers  in  particular  to  that  self-exaltation  which  men  ilkvoured 
with  dbtinguishing  privileges  are  apt  to  indulge.     Unquesh 
lionably,  however,  the  Apostle  makes  only  an  allusion  or  re- 
ference, and  no  quotation. 

Paul,  when  illustrating  the  consummate  wisdom  manifested 
in  the  Gospel,  as  inexpressibly  superior  to  the  highest  attain- 
Hients  of  Jewish  masters  and  Greek  philosophers,  formally 
quotes  in  the  19th  verse,  from  what  ^'  is  written,"  in  Isaiah, 
and  then  exclaims,  verse  20th,  *'  Where  is  the  wise?  where  is 
the  scribe?  where  is  the  dispnter  of  this  world?  hath  not  God 
made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world?  "  Now,  here  he  seems 
beautifully  to  allude  to  these  expressions  in  Isaiah,  chap, 
xxxiii.  18 — "  Where  is  the  scribe?  where  is  the  receiver? 
where  is  he  that  counted  the  towers?"     But  the  Apostle's 
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words  in  verse  20th  are  not  to  be  considered,  we  think,  as  a 
formal  Quotation  from  the  Prophet.* 

The  riew  Testament,  however,  contains  a  great  number  cf 
direct  quotations,  brought  forwaird  to  establish  the  truth  of  die 
facts  asserted  or  doctrines  propounded.  These  quotations  are 
usually  introduced  by  certain  formulae — "  as  it  is  written,* 
**  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  &c.;  and  learned  inquirers  have 
shown  that  they  are  faithfully  made,  and  justly  applied. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  New  Testament  writers  have 
to  a  great  extent  quoted  from  the  old  Greek  version  formerly 
mentioned,!  usually  named  the  Septuagint.     Jerome,  smong 
the  fathers,  and   Surenhusius,  Ernesti,  and  some  others 
among  the  modems,  contend  that  they  uniformly  quoted  from 
the  Hebrew,  which  they  translated  for  themselves.    The  truth, 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  they  did  make  use  of  the  Septua- 
gint.    For  the  Apostles  to  translate  for  themselves  was  un- 
necessary, since  a  translation,  generally  faithful  and  correct, 
and  universally  esteemed  and  used  by  the  Hellenistical  Jews, 
was  ready  to  tneir  hand.     Had  the  Apostles  quite  overlooked 
that  Version,  this  mark  of  disapprobation  would  have  dis- 
couraged their  converts  from  reading  it,  and  precluded  them- 
selves from  appealing  to  it  in  their  defence  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  amongst  those  who  could  read  the  Old  Testament 
only  in  that  Translation.     The  fact  speaks  for  itself.     It  b 
impossible  to  account  for  the  resemblance  betwixt  the  pass- 
ages, as  quoted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  as 
they  occur  in  the  Septuagint,  but  on  one  of  two  conditions; 
cither  that,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  they  did  quote 
from  that  Version,  or  that,  as  has  been  without  probability 
alleged,  Christian  transcribers  have  corrected  the  Septuagint 
conformably  to  the  New  Testament.     Owing  to  a  variety  of 
concurring  causes,  considerable  alterations,  no  doubt^  accord- 
ing to  Ongen's  complaint,  did  take  place  in  the  Greek  Ver- 
sion, even  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  century ;  but  the 
undisputed  dissimilarity  which,  in  various  passages,  still  exists 
between  the  New  Testament  and  that  Translation,  is  sufficient 
to  repel  the  idea,  that  Christian  copyists  employed  themselves 
purposely  in  assimilating  the  Septuagint  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, at  least  to  any  great  extent. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr  Henry  Owen,  that  out  of  seventy-six 
texts  cited,  agreeably  to  his  computation,  from  the  Old  "Tes- 

•  See  Michael's  Introd.  vol.  i.  cli.  5.  sect.  1.     For  more  examples,  sec 
Home's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  383-385.  4th  ed. 
t  Pages  461,  462. 
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tament,  in  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  ^^  sixty  at  least  ap- 
pear, on  comparison,  to  be  strictly  conformable  to  some  one  or 
other  of  our  Septuagint  copies."*  "  This  we  are  sure  of,"  says 
the  same  learned  writer,  "  that  the  differences  between  them 
are  considerably  diminished,  since  the  discovery  of  the  Alex- 
andrian  manuscript,  from  what  they  appeared  to  be  before, 
when  we  could  only  compare  them  with  the  Vatican,  And 
were  we, possessed  of  a  still  greater  number  of  ancient  copies, 
we  should,  doubtless,  find  the  agreement  still  more  general  and 
perfect."! 

Whilst  various  considerations  justify  the  conduct  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  "  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto 
them,"  in  usually  making  their  citations  conformable  to  the 
Septuagint,  they  had  good  cause  to  forbear  an  unvarying  ad- 
herence to  that  ancient  version.  That  they  might  not  be  sup- 
posed to  sanction  it  as  perfectly  authentic  and  canonical,  or  to 
countenance  its  mistakes,  and  that  they  might  preserve  the 
just  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text,  they  occasionally  deviate 
from  that  version  considerably;  and  where  such  deviations 
occur,  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  are  generally,  if 
not  constantly,  far  more  exact,  and  more  expressive  of  the 
original,  than  their  parallels,  now  at  least,  are  in  the  Version 
of  the  Seventy. 

To  produce  a  few  examples: — In  Mat.  ii.  15,  we  have  a 
quotation  from  Hosea  xi.  1,  where,  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint, the  words  are,  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  ms 
children  ."J  ITie  Evangelist  makes  it,  "  Out  of  Egjrpt  have 
I  called  my  son;"§  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  Hebrew. || 

In  Mat.  iv.  15,  16,  the  Evangelist  quotes  Isaiah  ix.  1,  2: 
But  whereas  the  second  verse  is  translated  by  the  Seventy, 
**  The  people  that  sat  in  darkness,  see  ye  a  great  light;  to  you 
that  dwell  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  the  light  shall 
shine  ;"1^  it  is  rendered  by  the  Evangelist,  more  conformably 
to  the  original,  "The  people  which  sat  in  darkness,  saw  great 
light;  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death,  light  is  sprung  up."  ** 

•  Modes  of  Quotation  used  by  the  Evangelical  Writers  explained  and 
vindicated,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Hf.nby  Owen,  F.  R.  S.  p.  89. 

t  Ibid.  p.  8.  X  'K|  'A/yt/srot/  fAirtKethtaet  rtt  raciteL  dvrov, 

§  *  Rk  *  AtyvttTov  iKctthiaoL  rov  viov  fAOV. 

Kctt  (fKtet  BayeiroUy  (pug  "KetfA^u  s^'  VfAxg. 

**  '  O  Xtfo;  0  K»6ifif4>ivo{  fy  VKoru  iiif  ^ug  fciyei,  KUt  roig  Ka^fAipotg  fp 
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The  last  instance  of  variation  we  shall  specify  is  still  mat 
remarkable.  In  the  whole  passag^e  quoted  in  Mat.  ziL  18-31, 
firom  IsaiiJi  xUi.  l-*4,  the  Evangelist  differs  considerably  in  ei- 
pression  from  the  Septuagint.  But  the  difference  at  the  be- 
^ning  of  the  passage  is  particulariy  wide.  In  Matthew,  dM 
words  are  rendered  exactly  according  to  the  Hebrew,  as  fiol- 
tows: — ^^  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  have  dioeen;  my  be* 
loved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased."*  Bat  the  Septoagiat, 
in  our  present  copies,  translates  the  sentence  thus: — '^  Jacob, 
my  servant,  I  will  uphold  him;  Israel,  mine  elect,  my  soul 
approves  of  him."  f  ^^  This  passage  of  Isaiah,"  says  Dr  Houy 
Owen,  ^^  affords  us  a  plain  proof  tnat  the  Septuagint  has  been 
wilfully  corrupted.  For  the  insertion  ofthe  words  *i«m4  (Jacob), 
and  *iaetf>}X  (Israel),  of  which  there  are  no  traces  in  the  He- 
brewy  seems  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  by  the  Jews,  that 
the  text  might  not  be  applied  to  the  Messiah;  though  the 
Targum  on  the  place  is  expressly  for  it."  J 

These,  and  similar  instances  in  the  New  Testament,  ci  occa- 
sional deviations  from  the  Septuagint,  as  well  as  its  gen^ 
conformity  to  that  venerable  translation,  serve  to  refute  the 
charge  of  incorrect  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  Scrip* 
tures.  Slight  verbal  alterations,  even  in  verses  formally  quoM, 
are  not  sufficient  to  convict  the  New  Testament  writers  either 
of  inaccuracy,  or  of  a  readiness  to  discountenance  Plenary  In- 
spiration. 

Amongst  the  Jews  it  was  customary,  in  quoting  from  tlie 
Scriptures,  to  satisfy  themselves  with  giving  the  sense,  with- 
out attempting  an  exact  adherence  to  the  words.  Of  this  mode 
of  quotation  we  have  two  sufficient  examples  in  the  conversa- 
tions some  of  that  people  held  with  our  Saviour;  the  one  relat- 
ing to  the  manna,  §  and  the  other  to  the  Mosaic  regulation  with 
reference  to  a  man  marrying  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother.| 
The  Apostles,  therefore,  though  some  of  their  citations  might 
not  be  found  literally  exact,  could  not  be  accused  of  introdue^ 
ing  a  practice,  offensive  from  its  novelty  in  the  Jewish  church. 
It  was  but  sparingly,  however,  that  they  observed  the  practice; 
and  in  using  this  freedom  at  all,  they  were  actuated,  undoubt- 
edly, under  the  secret  influence  of  the  inspiring  Spirit,  not  by 
regard  to  custom,  but  by  higher  considerations. 

f  \u.xMt  6  -aeti;  fioVy  uvTiXr,\i/Of^ut  eiurif  '  Iff^«D>i  o  fxXcxro^  ^»,  XM«i- 
ZtZeiTQ  eivro'/  i)  yi^v^ri  fiv.  J  Modes  of  Quotation,  &c.  p.  8. 

§  John  vi.  :U,  compared  with  Exod.  xvi.  4,  15,  and  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24. 

II  Mat.  xxii.  24;  Mark  xii.  19  j  Luke  xx.  2ft,  compared  with  Deut. 
XXV.  5,  (i. 
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Dr  John  Owen,  well  known  m  a  decided  advocate  for 
Verbal  Inspiration,  makes  the  remark,  that  Paul,  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  ^'  did  not,  in  his  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  scrupulously  confine  himself  even  to  the  original; 
and  who  shall  blame  him  for  so  doing?  He  only  used  that  lu)erty 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  him,  without  any  prejudice  to 
truth,  or  to  the  faith  of  the  church."*  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Scott,  the  worthy  and  celebrated  author  of  a  Commentaryon 
the  Bible,  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect  as  follows:  ^^  The 
saored  penmen  being  themselves  divinely  inspired,  might  take 
liberties  which  we  must  not;  because  their  comments  were 
equally  the  word  of  God  with  the  texts  commented  on."t 

When  the  true  sense  is  conveyed  in  equivalent,  though  not 
pvecisely  the  same  terms,  the  design  of  a  quotation  is  answered. 
1-ct  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  Apostles  ever  so 
transposed,  or  in  any  shape  altered  the  words  of  a  passage,  as 
to  make  it  express  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  the  Spirit 
in  the  Prophets  intended.  If  in  Mat.  xix.  5,  and  Mark  x.  8„the 
word  Zvo,  twain  or  two,  is  inserted,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
exactly  correspondent  in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  they  only 
render  the  phrase  the  more  emphatical;  and  indeed  the  equi- 
valent term  is  still  extant  in  the  Samaritan  copy,  and  most  pro- 
bably was  originally  extant  in  the  Hebrew  text.l^  If  the  word 
fMP^  (only)  be  found  in  Mat.  iv.  10  (^^  and  him  on/y  shalt  thou 
serve"),  tne  word  equivalent  to  only,  though  extant  in  the 
Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  being  not  in  the  Hebrew, 
either  in  Deut.  vi.  13,  or  cnap.  x.  20;  still  this  term,  instead 
of  changing  or  enfeebling,  establishes  the  genuine  meaning  of 
the  precept.  Even  where  Apostles  and  Evangelists  put  inter- 
pretations upon  the  Prophets,  very  different  A'om  those  that 
might  have  occurred  to  ourselves,  or  have  been  suggested  by 
ormnary  men,  does  it  not  far  better  become  us,  wim  humility 
and  gratitude,  to  accept  the  assistance,  and  acquiesce  in  the 
decisions  of  these  inspired  interpreters,  than  arrogantly  to  ac- 
cuse them  of  error  or  mistake? 

Be  it  observed,  in  the  mean  time,  that  when  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers,  in  quoting  from  the  Old,  affirm  that  the  Scrip- 

•  Exercit.  v.  prefixed  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Hebrews.  The  words 
bearing  the  marks  of  quotation  are  believed  to  be  verj'  nearly  those  of 
Dr  Owen,  though  here  copied,  not  from  the  work  itself,  being  not  at  hand, 
but  from  a  transcript  of  its  substance. 

-f  Quoted  from  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  482,  who  extracts  it 
from  the  Christian  Observer,  vol.  ix.  p.  102. 

J    Owen's  Modes  of  Quotation,  &c.  p.  43. 
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tore  was  fulfilled^  they  do  not  always  mean  that  an  andent 
prediction  was  literally  accomplished.  In  some  instances  tkey 
apply  this  term  to  the  verification  of  a  type;  as  when  John, 
afiter  relating  the  circumstance  of  the  soldiers  not  breaking  the 
legs  of  Jesus,  adds  a  quotation  respecting  the  paschal  Iamb: 
"These  things  were  done  that  the  Scripture  snould  be  ful- 
filled, A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken."*  In  other  places 
they  only  accommodate  the  citation  to  the  subject  of  their  nar- 
rative. Thus,  Matthew,  after  relating  Herod's  cruel  murder 
of  the  babes  in  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity,  immediately  adds: 
—  "  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the 
Prophet,  saying,  In  Rama,  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamenta- 
tion, and  weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are 
not."t  That  is  to  say,  the  great  lamentation  and  inconsol- 
able grief  amongst  the  mothers  of  Bethlehem,  occaaoned  by 
Herod's  embruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  unoffending 
children,  may  be  happily  illustrated  by  the  Prophet's  descrip- 
tion of  the  sorrows  attending  the  Babylonish  captivity;  where, 
by  a  beautiful  figure,  he  represents  ftachel  as  bitterly  deplor- 
ing the  loss  of  her  offspring. 

An  important  critical  observation  of  the  late  Dr  Campbell's 
must  not  be  here  omitted.  He  justly  observes,  that,  in  many 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  it  would  have  been  proper  to 
render  the  original  term  J  by  the  English  word  verify^  in  pre- 
ference io  fulfil;  for  this  last  word  "  has  a  much  more  limited 
signification,  and  gives  a  handle  to  cavillers  where  the  original 
gives  none.  It  makes  the  sacred  penmen  appear  to  call  those 
things  predictions  which  plainly  were  not,  and  which  they  ne- 
ver meant  to  denominate  predictions."  Verify  is,  accordingly, 
the  term  which  that  distinguished  interpreter  usually  prefers 
in  his  own  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels.§ 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  prosecute  this  subject  finrther, 
or  to  advert  to  a  number  of  interesting  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  that  occur  both  in  the  historical  and  epistolary 
parts  of  the  New,  and  are  well  entitled  to  a  minute  examina- 
tion. Referring  the  inquisitive  reader,  therefore,  to  those  au- 
thors who  have  written  fully  on  the  subject,  ||  we  shall  close 

•  Chap.  xix.  36,  compared  with  Exod.  xii  36. 
t  Mat.  ii.  17,  18,  compared  with  Jer.  xxxi.  15. 
X  Hhvi^oa.  §  Dr  Campbell's  Note  on  Mat.  i.  22. 

II  See,  in  particular,  an  elaborate  account  of  this  topic  in  Home's  In- 
trod.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch.  9. 
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our  reply  to  the  present  objection  with  a  short  and  pertinent 
extract  from  an  accurate  writer,  repeatedly  quoted  above : — 

**  As  for  those  minute  differences,  whether  consisting  of  ad^ 
dittowty  omissionsy  or  alterations^  which  some  authors  have 
recounted  with  scrupulous  severity,  they  are  so  far  from  being, 
what  they  suppose  them  to  be,  faults  and  imperfections,  that 
they  are  indeed,  as  I  observed  before,  the  supplemental  excel- 
lencies of  the  Gospels.  In  some  places  they  serve  to  render 
the  language  more  compact,  and  the  sense  more  clear  and 
pointed;  in  others  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  subjects,  and  to 
restrict  them  to  their  true  intent.  But  no  where  do  they  ever 
violate  the  text,  or  make  it  express  a  fictitious  meaning.' 


»»♦ 


VIII.  To  the  doctrine  of  Verbal  Inspiration  it  has  been 
further  objected,  "  That,  in  parallel  passages,  the  words  of 
Scripture  are  often  changed;  that  even  the  same  writer  records 
the  same  facts  and  speeches  in  different  words;  that  such  va- 
riations are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  niarratives  of  different 
writers;  and  that,  occasionally,  their  accounts  are  quite  con- 
tradictory." 

In  reply  to  this  objection,  we  admit  that  the  Scriptural 
writers  sometimes  appear  to  contradict  themselves  and  one 
another,  and  that  varied  phraseology  is  used  in  narrating  the 
same  facts,  and  reciting  the  same  speeches;  but  we  contend, 
that  the  contradictions  referred  to  are  only  apparent,  not  real, 
discordances,  and  that  the  variety  of  diction  observable  in  ac- 
counts of  the  same  transactions  is  in  no  degree  inconsistent 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  words. 

A  more  ill-founded  notion  cannot  well  be  conceived,  than 
the  supposition  that  inspired  language  admits  of  no  variety. 
A  man  of  ability  and  eloquence  is  capable  of  expressing  the 
same  thoughts  in  a  great  variety  of  phrases,  all  equally  correct 
and  impressive.  Shall  we,  then,  imagine  that  it  is  either  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  or  unworthy  of  his  wis- 
dom, or  unsuited  to  the  inunutability  of  his  character  and 
counsels,  to  clothe  the  same  sentiments  in  diversified  forms  of 
speech  ?  The  idea  has  no  foundation  whatever,  either  in  Scrip- 
ture or  reason.  We  may  justly  apply  to  this  subject  the  in- 
structive question  proposed  by  the  Frophet,  '*  O  thou  that  art 
named  the  house  of  Jacob,  is  the  Spint  of  the  Lord  straiten- 
ed?"! An  endless  variety  of  apparatus,  combined  with  unity 
in  design  and  harmony  in  operation,  characterizes  all  the  works 
of  God.     If  he  protects  and  provides  for  the  numerous  classes 

*  Modes  of  Quotation,  &c.,  p.  90.  t  Micah  ii.  7. 
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of  his  living' creatures  by  a  boundless  diveraty  of  means  adapted 
to  their  different  natures,  instincts,  and  drcumstanoes;  and  if 
lie  beautifies  and  blesses  his  creation  by  objects,  yaried  beyond 
all  computation,  calculated  to  gratify  toe  eye  and  the  ear,  with 
every  other  organ  and  capacity — why  should  it  seem  incredible 
that  the  same  all-wise  Being,  having  condescended  to  impart 
a  distinct  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind,  and  to  admess 
them  by  precept  upon  precept  and  line  upon  line,  is  pleased, 
in  the  repetition  of  his  precepts,  to  make  use  of  diversified  yet 
consistent  expressions,  adapted  to  that  love  of  variety  whidi  is 
an  original  principle  in  the  nature  he  has  given  us? 

The  necessity  of  entire  accuracy  of  language  in  any  imp<^ 
ant  communication  was  formerly  urged,  as  an  argument  for 
the  inspiration  of  words,  as  well  as  sentiments,  in  a  volume 
destinea  to  be  an  infallible  and  perpetual  rule  of  faith  and  prao- 
tioe.  In  full  consistency  with  the  reasoning  then  employed, 
it  is  now  affirmed  that  the  Spirit  of  God  can  clothe  the  same 
interesting  truths  in  a  great  variety  of  dresses,  that  are  all 
equally  decorous,  and  equally  conducive  to  his  gracious  par- 
pose.  The  remarks  suggested  in  our  answer  to  the  objectioa 
grounded  on  the  diversity  of  style  and  manner  obvious  in  the 
sacred  books,  appear  to  supersede  those  general  observations 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  here  introduced.  It  may 
suffice  to  advert  briefly  to  a  few  examples  of  the  variations 
alleged. 

Even  Moses  has  not  escaped  animadversion  for  detailing 
the  same  things  in  different  terms.  Some  have  represented 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis,  so  &r  as  they  relate 
to  the  creation  of  man,  as  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Yet 
the  whole  matter  is,  that,  in  the  first  chapter,  the  inspired  his- 
torian gives  a  general  account  of  the  creation  of  heaven  and 
earth,  including  the  formation  of  man  on  the  sixth  day;  and, 
in  the  second  chapter,  proceeds  to  lay  before  his  readers  a  more 
circumstantial  account  of  the  making  of  the  first  human  pair. 
Neither  the  supplementary  particulars  related,  nor  the  new 
expressions  employed,  can  justify  the  charge  of  discordant 
statements. 

In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  wherein  Moses  recites  the 
principal  events  of  the  history,  and  rehearses  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, recorded  at  large  in  the  three  preceding  books  of 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  we  often  find  a  beaudfiii 
variety  of  language,  but  no  real  contradiction.  Grotius* 
adverts  to  "the  obvious  changing  of  the  words**  in  many 

•  As  quoted  in  Five  Letters  concerning  Inspiration,  pp.  17-19. 
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places,  as  in  Exod.  xxxii.  11-13,  compared  with  Deut.  ix. 
26-29,  where  we  have  the  earnest  intercession  of  Moses  with 
God  on  behalf  of  the  Israelites,  after  they  had  incurred  his 
displeasure  by  worshipping  the  golden  calf.  But  while  the 
words  are  somewhat  changed,  the  sentiments  are  substantially 
the  same;  and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  on  this  iiv- 
teresting  occasion,  ''  the  man  of  God"  actually  made  use  of 
the  appropriate  expressions  recorded  both  in  Exodus  and  in 
Deuteronomy. 

The  passage  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  however,  chiefly  com- 
mented on,  m  this  view,  by  Grotius  and  other  like-minded 
critics,  is  the  Decalogue.     They  specify  a  number  of  verbal 
variations  betwixt  the  Ten  Commandments  as  contained  in 
Exodus  XX.  and  repeated  in  Deuteronomy  v.,  especially  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment.     In  Exodus,  it  is  said,  ^^  Remember 
the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy;"  in  Deuteronomy,  "  Keep 
the  Sabbath-day  to  sanctify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  com* 
manded  thee."    In  the  one  we  read — "  nor  thy  cattle;"  in  the 
other — "  nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle." 
In  Exodus,  the  reason  assigned  for  keeping  the  Sabbath  is  the 
Lord's  creating  the  world  in  six  days,  and  resting  on  the  seventh, 
without  any  express  notice  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt;  in 
Deuteronomy,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  creation,  and  tne  rea- 
son stated  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  God's  bringing 
Israel  from  Egypt  by  "a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretched  out 
arm."     All  these  varieties,  nevertheless,  involve  no  contradic- 
tion.    In  Exodus,  Moses,  w^e  may  conceive,  records  the  De- 
calogue in  the  precise  terms,  the  ipsissima  verba^  in  which  it 
was  published  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  engraven  on  two  tables  of 
stone.    In  Deuteronomy,  though,  when  by  divine  inspiration, 
repeating  that  law,  he  changes  a  few  words,  he  does  not  alter 
the  sense.  Nor,  while  he  now  gives  a  prominent  place  to  their 
rescue  from  Egyptian  servitude  as  a  special  motive  to  the  sano» 
tification  of  the  Sabbath,  does  this  intimate  either  that  the  ori- 
ginal motive  from  creation  was  henceforth  to  be  forgotten,  or 
that  the  fresh  inducement  to  this  duty,  arising  from  their  recent 
redemption  from  a  state  of  abject  slavery,  was  not  presented  to 
their  minds  at  Sinai,  where,  at  the  promulgation  of  the  law, 
the  words  uttered  as  prefatory  to  all  and  each  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mands were  these,  *'  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage."     Whatever  considerations  we  prefer  as  best  fitted 
to  harmonize  these  two  editions  (if  we  may  so  call  them)  of 
the  Decalogue,  we  have  every  ground  to  coAclude,  that  the 
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thoiuands  of  Israel,  who  heard  the  Ten  Conrniamiintfita,  bodi 
as  first  delivered  from  the  top  of  the  mount,  and  as  reheaned 
bv  Moses  shortly  before  his  death,  neither  perceived  the  leMt 
dissonance  betwixt  them,  nor  ever  once  suspected  that  the 
words  in  which  that  holy  man  addressed  them  at  the  dose  of 
his  career,  were  not  dictated  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Passing  over  similar  examples  in  the  succeeding  Old  Testa^ 
ment  writers,  the  variations  in  the  New  Testament  may,  from 
the  great  difficulties  apparently  attending  them,  seem  entitled 
to  particular  notice.  Yet  in  all  those  obnoxious  variations, 
we  see  nothing  which,  to  the  eye  of  an  unprejudiced  and  can- 
did mind,  does  not  seem  calculated,  on  careful  inquiry,  rather 
to  confirm  than  to  invalidate  the  principle  of  Verbal  Inspusp 
tion.  It  is  truly  strange  that  a  man  of  piety,  learning,  and 
good  sense,  should  have  expressed  himself  in  the  followii^ 
terms: — ^^  In  two  or  three  of  the  Evangelists,  we  often  find 
the  same  discourse  or  sentence  of  our  Lord  expressed  by  eadi 
in  different  words,  though  with  precisely  the  same  sense.  1^ 
then,  we  demand  a  verbal  inspiration  in  any  one  of  these  cases, 
we  destroy  the  possibility  of  it  with  respect  to  the  correspon- 
dent passage/'  The  futility  of  this  arguing  is  clearly  shown 
by  an  author,  repeatedly  quoted  before.*  That  intelli^nt  writer 
observes,  that,  ^'  In  relating  the  same  event  on  several  occa- 
sions, a  narrator  may  each  time  use  difiierent  phraseolc^*;  but 
if  his  accounts  substantially  agree,  no  man  will  ever  charge 
him  with  falsehood.  A  man,  even  on  his  oath,  being  se- 
veral times  called  on  to  relate  a  fact,  will  never  be  found 
&ult  with  so  long  as  his  accounts  substantially  agree.  To  at- 
tempt exactly  the  same  phraseology  would  rather  look  suspi- 
cious."— "  Why,"  adds  he,  "  should  a  perfect  identity  of  words 
be  at  all  aimed  at?  If  the  variety  of  expression  in  relating  the 
same  thing  in  the  Gospels  would  not  affect  the  truth  of  the 
narration,  on  the  supposition  that  the  writers  were  uninspired 
men,  why  should  it  be  thought  improper  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  make  use  of  that  variety?" — "  It  is  a  hypercritical  fastidi- 
ousness that  demands  from  God  an  identity  of  expression  in 
narratio),  whic  truth  never  demanded  from  man." — "  The 
assertion  with  reqject  to  possibility,  takes  it  for  granted  that 
variety  is  contradiction.  It  is  evident  also,  that  he  looks  on 
variety  of  expression,  in  relating  the  same  thing,  as  morally 
faulty,  though  not  in  a  degree  that  deserves  nodce  as  respects 
man." 

The  variety  that  occurs  in  the  Four  Evangelists  often  ad- 
•  Carson  on  Theories  of  Inspiration,  pp.  112-117. 
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mits  of  an  easy  explanation.  ^Hiose  writers  who  found  an 
exception  against  Plenary  Inspiration,  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  quoted,  argue  that  the  same 
passages  are  variously  cited  by  the  different  Evangelists,  con- 
tracted by  one,  and  enlarged  by  another.  Sufficient  reasons, 
however,  may  be  assigned  for  this. diversity.  Luke,  for  ex 
ample,  when  quoting,  m  his  third  chapter,  from  the  fortieth  of 
Isaiah,  cites  no  fewer  than  three  verses  of  that  Prophet,  con- 
cluding with  the  words,  "  All  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
God;"*  while  Matthew  and  Mark  quote  only  one  of  these 
verses.f  Now  it  must  be  remarked,  that  Luke  wrote  imme- 
diately for  the  benefit  of  the  Gentiles,  and  that  his  ample 
quotation  was  calculated  to  afford  them  the  cheering  assurance, 
that  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  were  to  share  the  privileges  of 
that  new  dispensation  of  grace,  which  was  announced  by  the 
Baptist.  Again,  Mark  and  Luke  but  slightly  allude  to  a 
passage  in  Isaiah  relative  to  the  spiritual  judgments  in  reserve 
for  unbelieving  Jews; J  while* Matthew  and  Paul,  on  the  con- 
trary, produce  the  quotation  at  full  length.§  The  difference, 
however,  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  noticing  that  it  was  the 
immediate  design  of  Matthew  and  of  Paul  to  administer  ad- 
monition and  reproof  to  the  Jews. 

It  is  very  possible  to  specify  a  probable  reason  for  many 
other  variations  that  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists. 
It  was  not  at  random,  but  on  good  grounds,  and  imder  the 
impulse  of  a  full  inspiration,  that  they  severally  omit  some 
facts  and  expressions,  and  insert  others.  Luke,  for  instance, 
in  his  record  of  Christ's  prophetical  discourse  relating  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  omits  a  number  of  sentences  corres- 
pondent to  certain  verses  in  Matthew  and-  Mark's  accounts  of 
that  discourse; II  but  similar  sentences  had  previously  occurred 
in  our  Lord's  exhortations,  as  rehearsed  by  Luke  in  his  twelfth 
and  seventeenth  chapters.^  That  distinguished  prophecy,  too, 
we  may  observe,  is  entirely  omitted  by  John,  and  very  pro- 
perly omitted ;  for  not  only  was  it  fully  reported  by  the  three 
preceding  Evangelists,  but  as  John  wrote  his  Gospel  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  his  silence  precludes  the  allegation  which  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  might  have  been  apt  to  throw  out,  that 

•  Luke  iii.  4,  5,  6,  compared  with  Is.  xl.  3,  4,  5. 

t  Mat.  iii.  3 — Mark  i.  3. 

X  Mark  iv.  12 — Luke  viii.  10. 

§  Mat.  xiii.  14,  15 — Acts,  xxviii.  26,  27. 

]|  Luke  xxi.  compared  with  Mat.  xxiv.  3G-51 — Mark  xiii.  32-37. 

i  Luke  xii.  35-48;  ch.  xvii.  20  37. 
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his  prophecy  was  formed  after  the  event  had  happened.  John, 
on  the  other  side,  records  at  length  many  spiritual  and  sublime 
discourses  of  our  Saviour,  which  do  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  Gospels ;  and  which  signally  tended,  not  merely  to 

Eromote  the  comfort  and  edification  of  every  Christian  reader, 
ut  to  establish  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  oppo- 
sition to  certain  dangerous  errors  that,  at  the  time  of  his  writ- 
ing, had  begun  to  infest  the  church. 

With  r^ard  to  seeming  contradictions  observed  in  the  New 
Testament,  whether  in  reference  to  facts  or  doctrines,  an  at- 
tempt to  discuss  them  in  detail  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  tliis  little  work.  The  discussion,  too,  perhaps,  in- 
stead of  directly  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  this  Essay,  falls 
rather  within  the  province  of  writers  on  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture. Let  the  slight  notice,  therefore,  of  the  harmony  of  the 
sacred  penmen,  formerly  given,*  be  considered  sufficient  here; 
and  let  individuals  who  are  desirous  of  minute  information  on 
the  subject,  avail  themselves  of  «those  valuable  publications  in 
which  difficulties  of  that  description  are  amply  and  satis&ctor- 
ily  solved,  t 

Meanwhile,  let  the  following  remark  made  by  Mr  FuUer, 
when  describing  the  singular  characteristics  of  the  inspired 
writers — a  remark  similar  to  one  of  Chrysostom's,  referred  to 
before t — produce  its  proper  impression  on  our  minds: — 

"  They  discover  no  anxiety  to  guard  against  seeming  in" 
consistencies^  either  with  themselves  or  one  another.  In  works 
of  imposture,  especially  where  a  number  of  persons  are  con- 
cerned,  there  is  need  of  great  care  and  caution,  lest  one  part 
should  contradict  another;  and  such  caution  is  easily  perceived. 
But  the  sacred  writers  appear  to  have  had  no  such  concern 
about  them.  Conscious  that  all  they  wrote  was  true,  they 
left  it  to  prove  its  own  consistency.  Their  productions  possess 
consistency;  but  it  is  not  a  studied  one,  nor  always  apparent 
at  first  sight:  it  is  that  consistency  which  is  certain  to  accom- 
pany trutli."§ 


We  have  now   replied  to  every  objection  we   have  seen 
against  Verbal  Inspiration,  that  appears  to  have  any  weight. 

•  Pages  456-458. 

t  Dr  Dick's  Essay  on  Inspiration,  ch.  vii.  §  4 Home's  Introd.  vol.  i. 

Append.  No.  iii.  pp.  5'29-597. 
t  Page  458. 
§  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  part  ii.  ch.  3.  pp.  161,  162. 
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Several  others,  whidi  it  was  once  intended  to  answer,  are  only 
specious  cavils,  scarcely  entitled  to  a  serious  refutation.  Of 
tnis  description,  in  our  view,  are  those  derived  from  the  vast 
number  of  various  reading  in  ancient  copies  and  versions,  and 
from  the  allegation  that  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  words 
serves  to  diminish  the  authority  and  value  of  translations. 
These  objections  have  been  partly  obviated  by  the  last  remark 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  Essay;  and  whoever  wishes  to  see 
more  on  the  subject,  will  find  them  thoroughly  canvassed  and 
keenly  exposed  m  another  work.  * 

The  reader,  it  is  expected,  will  find  peculiar  satisfaction  in 
an  extract  on  this  topic  from  an  able  review  in  the  Christian 
Instructor,  which  appeared  some  years  since  in  that  periodi- 
cal, while  it  was  conducted  by  the  late  celebrated  Dr  Andrew 
Thomson,  and  was  very  possibly  his  own  composition.  In 
this  extract  the  most  considerable  arguments  of  our  opponents 
are  concentrated  in  one  point,  and  a  decisive  answer  is  return- 
ed,  founded  on  the  general  analogy  of  the  works  of  God.f 

A  good  cause  has  often  appeared  to  disadvantage  from  the 
incapacity  or  inadvertence  of  its  advocates.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, then,  that  whatever  defects  or  mistakes  may  be  detected 
in  the  above  replies  to  objections  against  Plenary  and  Verbal 
Inspiration,  no  one  is  entitled  to  infer  that  these  objections 
are  quite  unanswerable.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
possible  to  invent  and  set  forth  a  fair  semblance  of  arguments 
against  the  most  incontrovertible  truths. 

To  start  difficulties  and  objections  is  one  of  the  easiest  tasks 
that  were  ever  attempted.  Were  mankind  to  embrace  no 
tenets  but  those  against  which  it  is  impracticable  to  produce 
allegations  with  some  colour  or  pretence,  the  articles  of  their 
creed  would  be  few  indeed;  rather,  they  would  plunge  into 
universal  scepticism.  Even  in  those  branches  of  philosophy 
and  science,  whose  principles  admit  of  the  strictest  demonstra- 
tion, difficulties  that  cannot  be  particularly  explained  will  oc- 
cur to  a  penetrating  intellect.  In  religion,  too,  the  highest  of 
all  concerns,  God  has  been  pleased,  for  wise  and  salutary  pur- 
poses, to  ordain,  that  difficulties,  less  or  more  appalling,  should 
present  themselves  at  almost  every  step.  With  regard  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  Supreme  Bein^,  many  puzzling  questions 
may  be  asked,  sufficient  to  stagger  the  unwary,  and  to  disquiet 
the  feeble-minded.  The  truth  of  revelation,  in  like  manner, 
with  its  ii:ost  essential  facts  and  most  vital  doctrines,  may  be 

•  Carson's  Theories  of  Inspiration,  pp.  54-56,  89-91,  117-132. 
•f  Sec  note  H. 
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assailed  by  its  enemies  with  fair  appearances  of  rationality  anl 
force.  A  vast  multiplicity  of  impoisoned  arrows  have  in  f$d 
been  aimed  against  the  whole  body  of  the  Christian  systen, 
and  thousands  have  confidently  anticipated  its  utter  extinction. 
It  cannot  then  be  regarded  as  surprising  that  specious  objec- 
tions have  been  devised,  and  strenuous  eflbrts  put  forth,  against 
the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration. 

But  what  part  ought  the  Christian  to  act  in  reference  to  this 
opposed  and  reprobated  doctrine?  If  he  find  it  expressly  taught 
in  sacred  writ,  and  established  by  cogent  scriptural  arguments, 
he  should  certainly  receive  and  retain  it,  despite  of  the  ridicule 
with  which  it  may  be  loaded,  or  even  the  most  perplexing  dif- 
ficulties that  can  be  urged  to  its  discredit.  Sucn  firmness  and 
decision  are  deemed  reasonable  and  necessary  in  other  cases. 
The  considerate  mathematician  will  not  abandon  propositioDS 
founded  on  indisputable  axioms,  and  demonstrated  by  a  com- 
pact chain  of  evidence,  because  a  sciolist  can  point  out  seeming 
inconsistencies  betwixt  those  propositions  and  other  adinitted 
truths.  The  judicious  historian  will  not  cast  a  doubt  on  the 
reality  of  facts  which  stand  confirmed  at  once  by  ancient  and 
striking  memorials,  and  by  the  most  copious  and  unexception- 
able testimony,  merely  on  the  ground  that  certain  cynics,  who 
wish  that  those  facts  had  never  taken  place,  have  collected  a 
variety  of  difficulties  in  relation  to  a  few  circumstances  of 
minor  importance.  The  sound  theist  will  not  relinquish  his  be- 
lief in  the  doctrine  of  an  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Being,  whose 
existence  and  whose  glorious  perfections  the  whole  unirerse 
proclaims,  with  w^hatever  effrontery  determined  atheists  may 
pretend  to  discover  deficiencies  and  blunders  in  his  works,  or 
to  deduce  objections  from  the  incomprehensible  mode  of  his 
essence.  The  sober-minded  Christian  will  not  make  shipwreck 
of  faith,  and  utterly  renounce  the  oracles  of  God,  with  all  the 
heavenly  truths  and  precepts  they  contain,  from  deference  to 
infidels  and  sceptics,  who,  with  shameless  audacity  and  inde- 
fatigable industry,  have  busied  themselves  in  mustering  and 
exhibiting,  in  dread  array,  a  host  of  scruples,  contradictions, 
littlenesses,  obscurities,  and  absurdities.  The  well-informed 
believer  is  fully  aware  that  the  objections  of  deism  generally 
originate  in  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  perversity;  that  most  of 
them,  though  still  repeated,  have  been  long  since  triumphantly 
refuted  by  the  advocates  of  Christianity;  and  that  with  regard 
to  any  difficulties  which  may  not  hitherto  have  bv  on  clearly 
or  particularly  solved,  they  are  as  the  small  dust  in  the  balance 
opposed  to  the  overpowering  weight  of  solid  arguments  by 
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which  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  Scripture  are  confirmed. 
'*  Objectioiift,  for  the  most  part,"  says  a  learned  writer,  "  are 
impertinent  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed,  and 
do  not  at  all  affect  the  evidence  which  is  brought  in  proof  of 
the  Scriptures;  and  if  they  were  pertinent,  yet  unless  they 
could  confute  that  evidence,  they  ought  not  to  determine  us 
against  them."*  Dr  Campbell,  too,  somewhere  makes  this 
important  remark:  "  To  believe  without  proper  evidence,  and 
to  doubt  when  we  have  evidence  sufficient,  are  equally  the 
effects,  not  of  the  strength,  but  of  the  weakness  of  the  under- 
standing." 

Now  let  the  same  principle  be  applied  to  the  point  imme- 
diately before  us.  The  man  who  has  learned,  from  infallible 
testimony,  that  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  not  partial  but 
Plenary  and  Verbal,  and  that  Prophets  and  Apostles  "  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  will  not  suffer  nim- 
self  to  be  carried  away  from  these  views  by  any  subtle  argu- 
ment that  is  conjured  up  to  shake  his  persuasion.  Its  opponents 
may  say — "  Your  contracted  notion  is  encumbered  witn  many 
difficulties  which  you  will  at  once  get  rid  of,  if  you  embrace 
the  more  liberal  sentiment  of  Partial  Inspiration."  But  he 
stands  prepared  to  reply;  "  What  you  call  my  notion,  illiberal 
and  enthusiastic  as  you  deem  it,  is  not  mine.  It  is  not  an  idea 
invented  or  lightly  taken  up  by  me ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  my 
Heavenly  Father,  which  I  am  bound  to  hold  fast,  whatever 
plausible  argumentation  may  be  used  to  its  detriment.  Besides, 
w^hatever  sentiments  I  shall  hold  on  this  point,  it  is  impossible, 
I  see,  entirely  to  avoid  difficulties.  Admitting  that  the  system 
you  recommend  would  extricate  me  from  several  difficulties 
attached  to  my  belief,  it  would  instantly  surround  me  with 
others,  far  more  embarrassing  than  those  I  had  escaped.  It 
would  overwhelm  me,  in  short,  with  uncertainty,  respecting 
the  most  essential  articles  of  faith;  it  would  unsettle  the  founcU 
ation  of  my  dearest  hopes;  it  would  rob  me  of  the  sovereign 
antidote  of  all  my  fears  and  sorrows;  it  would  go  far  to  dry  up 
the  source  of  my  sweetest  joys." 

It  is  mortifying  to  find  a  late  celebrated  author  express  him- 
self in  the  following  terms,  with  regard  to  "  what  has  been 
called  the  inspiration  of  suggestion,  i.  e.  that  every  thought 
was  put  into  their  mind  (the  mind  of  the  sacred  writers),  and 
every  word  dictated  to  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God." — "  This 
opinion,"  says  he,  "  which  is  probably  entertained  by  many 
vrell-meaning  Christians,  and  which  has  been  held  by  some 

*  Home's  Introd.  vol.  i.  cli.  5,  §  6,  p.  491. 
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able  defenders  of  Christianity,  is  now  generally  abandoned  by 
those  who  examine  the  subject  with  due  care.  And  the  follow- 
ing reasons  will  satisfy  you  that  it  has  not  been  lightly  aban- 
doned." The  leamea  rrofessor  then  details  a  part  of  those 
considerations  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  course  of 
this  chapter,  concluding  with  the  huffe  difficulty  arising  from 
the  diversity  of  style — '^  the  peculiarities  of  expression,  and  a 
marked  manner,  by  which  a  person  of  taste  and  discernment 
may  clearly  distinguish  the  writings  of  every  one  fi'om  those 
of  every  other." — "  These  circumstances,"  he  continues,  "  lead 
us  to  abandon  the  notion  that  the  Apostles  wrote  under  a  con- 
tinual inspiration  of  suggestion.* 

That  Plenary  and  \^rbal  Inspiration  has  been,  of  late  years, 
very  generally  abandoned,  unhappily  appears  to  be  the  &ct 
But  whether  this  abandonment  proceeds  from  examinii^  the 
subject  t{u7A  due  carcj  or  from  other  causes  of  a  quite  diflterent 
description,  remains  to  be  inquired.  For  our  part,  we  must 
consider  this  abandonment  as  an  instance  of  apostacy,  offensiye 
to  the  God  of  the  Bible,  displeasing  to  the  great  Head  of  tbe 
Church,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  The 
exalted  Saviour,  who  holds  the  stars  in  his  right  hand,  and 
walks  in  the  midst  of  tlie  golden  candlesticks,  may  be  refi^arded, 
we  humbly  apprehend,  as  addressing  every  churdi  and  every 
individual,  that  takes  part  in  this  degeneracy,  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy 
first  love.  Remember  therefore  from  whence  though  art  fall- 
en, and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works.  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches, 
All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  Let 
this  unequivocal  and  weighty  declaration  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
churches,  be  indelibly  engraven  on  every  heart;  let  it  be  the 
motto,  inscribed  on  every  standard  that  is  reared  in  defence  of 
the  truth;  let  its  blessed  influence  be  displayed  in  the  senti- 
ments, the  profession,  and  the  practice  of  each  follower  of  the 
Lamb.  Behold,  I  come  quickly;  hold  that  fast  which  thou 
hast;  let  no  man  take  thy  crown." 

•  Lectures  in  Divinity  by  the  late  George  Hill,  D.  D.  vol.  i.  book  u, 
ch.  1,  pp.  330-335. 
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The  conclusion  of  any  treatise  ought,  no  doubt,  to  correspond 
with  its  tenor  and  design;  and  whoever  writes  conscientiously 
on  a  religious  topic,  should  endeavour  to  close  his  illustrations^ 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  leave  good  impressions  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  If  his  subject  has  obliged  him  to  wield  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  in  vindication  of  scriptural  truth,  either 
against  its  bitter  enemies  or  its  mistaken  fhends,  it  seems  only 
the  more  proper  and  necessary  that  his  concluding  observa- 
tions should  breathe  the  spirit  of  piety  and  kindness.  The 
advocates  of  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel  have  accordingly  been 
accustomed,  when  about  to  finish  their  momentous  labours,  to 
call  the  attention  of  their  readers  to  many  impressive  conside- 
rations, relative  to  the  guilt  and  folly  of  unbelief;  the  neces- 
sity as  well  of  a  divine  and  living  faith,  as  of  a  rational  convio- 
tion  of  the  truth;  and  the  importance  of  that  practical  improve- 
ment of  the  word  of  God,  without  which  the  most  flanung 
.^  professions  of  faith  are  of  no  avail.* 

The  most  appropriate  subject  for  a  conclusion  to  this  Essay, 
appears  to  be  the  advantages  arising  from  the  reception  of  its 
doctrine.  A  brief  notice  of  the  happy  effects  which  spring 
from  a  cordial  belief  of  the  full  and  v  erbal  Inspiration  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  may  serve  at  once  to  give  additional  confir- 
mation to  this  interesting  doctrine,  and  to  remind  us  of  the 
spiritual  uses  to  which  our  duty  and  our  interest  equally  bind 
us  to  apply  it. 

The  benefits  alleged  to  accrue  from  any  tenet,  it  is  cheer- 
fully conceded,  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  establish  its 
truth.  Even  real  advantages,  that  might  in  some  shape,  or  to 
a  certain  extent,  proceed  from  a  particular  doctrine  or  system 

•  See,  for  example,  Dr  Dick's  excellent  remarks  at  the  close  of  his 
Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  chap.  viii. ;  and  Mr  Fuller's 
"  concluding  Addresses  to  Deists,  Jews,  and  Christians,"  in  his  Gospel 
its  own  Witness. 
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of  doctrines,  must  not  be  allowed  to  command  our  approba&» 
or  assent,  in  contradiction  to  incontestable  evidence,  .by  wludi 
the  doctrine  or  the  system  in  question  is  proved  to  be  errone- 
ous. The  most  imposing  exhibition  of  excellent  and  desirable 
consequences,  flowing  from  any  scheme  that  stands  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  testimoniyr  of  God,  ought  not  for  one  mo- 
ment to  sway  our  minds  in  its  favour;  nor  should  pompous 
declamations  on  the  destructive  tendency  of  principles  clearly 
founded  in  the  oracles  of  truth,  be  permitteo,  in  any  degree, 
to  stagger  our  faith. 

Nevertheless,  "  wisdom  excelleth  folly,"  and  truth  excell- 
eth  error,  ^^  as  far  as  light  excelleth  darkness."*  The  pnus 
tical  influence  of  truth  and  error  is  analogous  to  the  respective 
nature  of  each;  and  '^  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  tnem.^f 
The  substantial  advantages  resulting  from  sound  tenets,  can 
never  fail  greatly  to  overbalance  the  imaginary  good  fruits 
that  are  ascribed  to  the  contrary  errors. 

The  defenders  of  partial  and  occasional  inspiration  often 
descant,  with  much  confidence  and  zeal,  on  the  great  and  nu- 
merous advantages  attending  that  system. {  Why,  then,  should 
we  not  profit  by  the  example  of  our  antagonists?  Having 
shown,  we  trust,  that  full  and  Verbal  Inspiration  is  complete- 
ly substantiated  by  scriptural  proofs,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
overthrown  by  the  objections  with  which  it  is  assailed,  it  is  fit 
and  reasonable,  on  our  part,  shortly  to  exhibit  its  salutary 
tendencies  and  holy  fruits. 

I.  This  doctrine  affords  a  cheering  certainty  to  the  Chris- 
tian, with  regard  to  the  invaluable  contents  of  Scripture. 

A  state  of  uncertainty,  in  reference  to  matters  of  weighty  is 
exceedingly  uncomfortable.  If  this  remark  is  verified  in  the 
experience  of  the  man  of  business,  who  feels  uncertain  and 
perplexed  as  to  the  measures  by  which  he  can  prosecute  his 
secular  pursuits  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success,  or  in  the 
experience  of  the  philosopher,  who  knows  not  by  what  steps 
to  pursue  his  speculations,  or  wavers  with  respect  to  the  deci- 
sion he  should  form  on  a  scientific  problem  that  he  is  anxious 
to  solve — it  is  far  more  poignantly  felt  by  the  awakened  and 
thoughtful  individual,  wTio  labours  under  great  uncertainty 
concerning  those  truths  which  regard  his  immortal  interests. 
There  is  something  extremely  afiecting  in  the  candid  acknow- 
ledgments of  those  heathen  sages,  who  owned  that,  after  all 
then:  inquiries  respecting  religious  topics  and  the  future  desti- 

•  Eccle3.  ii.  13.  |  Mat.  vii.  20.  X  See  pages  470,  471. 
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nies  of  man,  they  remained  in  a  state  of  total  incertitude,  and 
ivho  expressed  their  convictions  that  mankind  needed  a  mes- 
senger from  heaven  to  furnish  them  with  sure  information  on 
these  weighty  affairs.  The  Scriptures  were  undoubtedly  in- 
tended to  dispel  the  native  darkness  and  perplexity  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  supply  authentic  intelligence  relative  to 
the  concerns  of  God  and  the  soul.  Why  does  the  good  man 
form  an  exceedingly  high  estimate  of  his  Bible  ?  The  reason 
is  thus  expressed  by  the  Psalmist:  "  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto 
my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path."  *  He  values  it  because 
it  gives  him  clear  and  infallible  instructions  relating  to  God 
and  eternity,  the  ground  of  pardon  and  acceptance,  the  nature 
of  that  worship  and  service  which  his  MsJcer  requires,  and 
every  other  subject  interesting  to  him  as  a  rational  and  im- 
mortal being.  Whatever  tends  either  to  narrow  the  extent,  or 
to  impair  the  certainty,  of  that  all-important  knowledge  he  re- 
ceives from  the  Scriptures,  must  to  him  be  quite  unwelcome. 

Such,  however,  as  was  formerly  remarked,  is  the  obvious 
tendency  of  the  boasted  doctrine  of  partial  and  occasional  in- 
spiration. Only  admit  the  principle  that  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles  sometimes  wrote  merely  of  themselves,  or  with  the 
aid  of  a  slight  superintendence,  and  sometimes  by  the  full  in- 
spiration of  the  Spirit;  that,  at  one  time,  they  were  furnished 
only  with  ideas,  and  at  another  both  with  ideas  and  expressions; 
and  that  to  determine  precisely  what  portions  of  Scripture  were 
composed  in  one  way,  and  what  in  another,  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  task  far  surpassing  the  powers  of  the  wisest  and  the 
best  among  men.  Only  admit  this  principle,  we  say,  and  you 
unhinge  the  mind  of  the  simple-hearted  Christian;  you  involve 
him  in  painful  circumstances  of  doubt  and  embarrassment. 
How  can  he  now  "  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein 
he  has  been  instructed?"  How  can  he  "  grow  up  to  all  riches 
of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding?"  Where,  now,  his 
**  boldness  and  access  with  confidence?"  Where  "  the  confi- 
dence and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope,  to  be  held  firm  unto  the 
end?"t  Where  all  the  triumphs  of  Christian  faith  and  forti- 
tude? How  can  he  go  forward  in  his  journey,  heavenwards, 
with  a  vigorous  and  a  steady  step?  The  baleful  principle  once 
recognised,  no  bounds  can  be  assigned  to  that  devastation  of 
sacred  writ,  which  is  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence. 
What  can  he  expect  but  to  see  the  various  departments  of  this 
valuable  field  successively  wasted,  till  nearly  the  whole  is 

•  Psal.  cxix.  105. 
t  Luke  i.  4 — Col.  ii.  2 — Ephes.  iii.  12 — Heb.  iii.  6. 
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blighted  and  destroyed?     Little  seems  now  to  remain  for  liim 
but  '*  a  damaged  Bible,"  and  a  heart  desolate  within  him. 

Give  the  Christian,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  Book  d 
God  completely  and  verbally  inspired;  straightway  he  bdiokb 
a  broad,  sure,  and  immovable  foundation  for  his  &ith  and 
hope.  Possessing  truth  without  the  least  admixture  of  error, 
light  without  darkness,  salutary  food  without  one  noxious  or 
suspected  ingredient,  he  feels  himself  in  contact  with  an  ines- 
timable treasure.  Exempt  from  the  pangs  of  uncertainty,  his 
feet  are  set  upon  a  rock,  his  goings  are  established;  like  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  when  he  had  obtained  satisfactory  infomuh 
tion  regarding  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  nis  propitiatory  sufferings  and  death,  and  believed  widi 
all  his  heart,  he  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

II.  The  doctrine  of  full  and  Verbal  Inspiration  serves  to 
enliven  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

The  emotions  of  pious  gratitude  not  only  yield  an  imme- 
diate and  a  pure  delight,  but  have  a  benencial  effect  on  the 
Christian's  alacrity  and  ardour  in  the  path  of  duty.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Saviour  himself  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  gift 
of  God  is  represented  as  demanding  more  fervent  gratitirae, 
and  higher  strains  of  praise,  than  the  word  of  Inspiration.  The 
excellence  of  this  word,  indeed,  arises  chiefly  from  the  pur- 
poses it  is  destined  to  serve,  as  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
*'  the  unspeakable  gift,"  and  an  appointed  means  by  which 
the  Spirit  operates  on  the  heart,  and  brings  home  all  tfie  bless- 
ings of  salvation  to  the  soul.  "  Blessed,"  says  the  Psalmist, 
*'i8  the  people  that  know  the  joyful  sound." — "  He  sheweth 
his  word  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  and  his  judgments  unto 
Israel.  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation ;  and  as  for  his 
judgments,  they  have  not  known  them."* — "  What  advantage 
then  hath  the  Jew,"  says  Paul,  "  and  what  profit  is  there  in 
circumcision?  Much  every  way;  cliiefly  because  that  unto 
them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God." — *'  For  this  cause 
also,"  says  the  same  Apostle  to  the  Thessalonians,  "  thank 
we  God  without  ceasing,  because  when  ye  received  the  word 
of  God  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word 
of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God,  which  effec- 
tually worketh  also  in  you  that  believe."t 

That  the  doctrine  we  advocate  has  a  stronger  tendency  than 
the  contrary  tenet,  to  promote  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the 
sacred  oracles,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.     On  our  principles, 
•  Ps.  Ixxxix.  15;  cxlvii,  19,  20.         f  Rom.  Hi.  1,  2 1  Thess.  ii.  13. 
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the  Bible  is  both  a  more  excellent  and  perfect  gift  in  itself, 
and  more  completely  and  immediately  tne  gift  of  God,  than 
according  to  the  opposite  system.  Men  are  accustomed  to 
value  a  book,  in  proportion  not  merely  to  its  intrinsic  worth 
and  utility,  but  also  to  the  esteem  that  it  cherished  for  its 
author.  The  works  of  Plato,  Cicero,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  some 
other  mortal  men,  celebrated  for  genius,  wit,  erudition,  or  elo- 

Juence,  have  been  prized,  in  a  manner,  beyond  all  bounds. 
n  what  estimation,  then,  should  we  hold  the  Scriptures  as 
truly  and  wholly  the  book  of  Him  who  is  the  adorable  source 
of  all  intelligence?  Whatever  gratitude  may  be  felt  for  this 
Volume  by  those  who  consider  it  as  almost  entirely  the  work 
of  human  writers,  composed  under  a  general  superintendence 
of  the  Spirit,  those  who  conscientiously  receive  it  as,  both  in 
its  sentiments  and  words,  and  uniformly  in  all  its  various  parts, 
a  Divine  work,  must  naturally  entertain  more  vivid  impres- 
sions of  the  value  of  the  blessing,  and  a  more  lively  sense  of 
obligation  to  that  gracious  and  condescending  God,  who  has 
himself,  by  the  instrumentality  of  men  as  his  rational  organs, 
thus  spoken  in  his  holiness;  and  who  deigns  still  to  address 
us  in  the  Scriptures  in  the  same  accents  of  authority  and 
mercy,  in  which  he  spoke  of  old  at  those  sundry  times  when 
Prophets  and  Apostles  received  the  suggestions  of  the  Spirit, 
or  heard  an  audible  voice  from  heaven. 

III.  This  doctrine  serves  also  to  produce  a  peculiarly  deep 
veneration  for  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

A  profound  reverence  for  Scripture  is  often  mentioned  as  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  truly  godly,  and  a  charac* 
teristic  highly  conducive  to  their  felicity  and  honour.  Of  the 
man  who  meditates  with  delight  on  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and 
who  keeps  aloof  from  the  ungodly  and  the  scornful  that  treat 
its  sacred  lessons  with  ridicule,  it  is  said,  '^  He  shall  be  like  a 
tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit 
in  his  season."* — "  To  this  man  will  I  look,"  says  that  Jehovah 
who  claims  heaven  for  his  throne,  and  the  earth  for  his  foot* 
stool,  '^  even  to  him  that  is  poor,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and 
trembleth  at  my  word.**\ 

Now  that  the  doctrine  we  assert,  is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
promote  that  profound  veneration  for  the  Scriptures  which  God 
is  thus  pleased  to  behold  with  his  mariced  approbation,  is  abun- 
iantly  clear.  The  person  who  views  the  Scriptures  as  but 
partially  and  occasionally  inspired,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 

•  Ps.  i.  1-3.  t  Is.  Ixvi.  1,  2. 
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feel  the  same  holy  awe  for  them  in  his  inmost  soul,  or  to  treat 
them  habitually  with  the  same  practical  reverence,  that  are 
naturally  felt  and  assiduously  cherished  by  the  man  who  re- 
gards them  as  written  completely  and  invariably  by  inspiration 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  With  what  reverence  and  godly  fear  did 
Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  Apostles  listen  to  the  voice  of  God, 
when  immediately  addressed  to  them  in  heavenly  visions  and 
revelations !  "  Moses  hid  his  fece,"  we  read,  *'  for  he  was 
afraid  to  look  upon  God."  It  is  with  a  veneration  somewhat 
similar  that  the  Christian,  impressed  with  that  divine  inspira- 
tion which  dignifies  every  book  and  every  page  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  hearkens  to  the  dictates  of  eternal  wisdom.  The 
more  direct  and  continual,  the  recognised  agency  of  God  in  bdit- 
ing  them,  the  Christian  feels  not  only  the  more  lively  emotions 
of  gratitude,  but  the  more  profound  impressions  of  revereoce. 
The  holy  veneration  cherished  in  his  bosom,  too,  will  exercise 
a  salutary  influence  on  his  temper  and  conduct,  in  whatever 
capacity  he  acts  with  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  what- 
ever use  he  applies  them. 

Is  he  a  Translator  of  the  Scriptures  ?  In  attempting  to  turn 
them  from  the  original  into  living  tongues,  he  will  proceed  with 
a  sacred  awe  on  his  spirit.  With  the  fidelity  of  a  Hekrt 
Martyn,  formerly  mentioned,  he  will  study  the  meaning  and 
admire  the  beauty  of  every  word,  and  conscientiously  endea- 
vour to  express  its  true  sense;  neither  disfiguring  his  version 
by  an  extreme  literality,  nor  indulging  in  paraphrastic  elegan- 
cies, unworthy  of  a  faithful  translator. 

Again,  is  he  a  public  Teacher  of  God's  Word  ?  He  will 
consider  the  clear  and  faithful  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  a 
most  important  part  of  his  work.  His  veneration  for  a  book, 
completely  inspired,  will  fortify  him  against  the  suggestions  of 
indolence  and  levity.  That  he  may  be  capable  of  expounding 
the  sacred  oracles  in  a  correct  ana  edifying  manner,  he  wifi 
study  them  in  the  original  languages,  will  compare  Scripture 
with  Scripture,  and  will  avail  nimself  discreetly  of  the  assist- 
ance which  the  lexicon,  the  concordance,  and  other  human 
helps  within  his  reach,  can  supply.  Above  all,  he  will  not 
forget  to  implore,  with  humility  and  earnestness,  the  gracious 
aids  of  that  Spirit  of  Wisdom  by  whom  the  Scriptures  were 
indited,  and  whose  illuminating  influence  is  promised  to  those 
who  sincerely  endeavour  to  understand  his  mind. 

The  Christian  sometimes  finds  himself  called  to  vindicate 
the  truths  of  religion  with  the  tongue  or  the  pen,  in  opposition 
to  those  by  whom  they  are  denied  or  perverted.     On  tnose  oc- 
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caiiions,  the  veneration  we  speak  of  will  happily  serve  to  re- 
press that  vanity  and  arrogance,  that  bitterness  and  wrath, 
and  all  those  unhallowed  arts,  which  are  incident  to  human 
nature  amidst  the  agitation  of  controversy.  It  will  tend,  in 
particular,  to  preserve  him  from  "  handling  the  word  of  God 
deceitfully."  He  will  take  heed  lest,  from  zeal  and  precipi- 
tance, from  partiality  for  his  own  views,  or  from  a  wish  to 
mortify  and  glory  over  his  opponent,  he  treat  any  inspired 
sayings  lightly,  or  put  constructions  upon  them  which  they 
cannot  naturally  bear,  and  which  cannot  endure  the  test  of 
impartial  inquiry.  The  forced  applications  and  unnatural  in- 
terpretations of  Scripture,  into  which  even  truly  good  men  have 
been  often  betrayed  by  the  spirit  of  controversy,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times,  and  the  injuries  done  to  the  cause  of 
truth  itself  by  the  unfair  means  used  to  advance  it,  present  a 
subject  of  mournful  reflection  to  the  enlightened  and  the  can- 
did. **  You  may  take  notice  of  this,"  says  Martin  Luther, 
"  in  the  most  eminent  theolo^ns,  in  Augustin  and  Bernard, 
and  even  in  the  more  ancient  fathers,  Cyprian  and  TertuUian^ 
that  in  their  public  discourses  they  handle  the  Scripture  per- 
fectly right,  but  are  very  apt  to  pervert  it  in  their  controvert 
sial  writings.''* 

In  whatever  way  the  Christian  makes  use  of  the  Bible,  his 
reverence  for  this  sacred  and  venerable  book  should  appear. 
It  is  not  in  a  thoughtless  and  indevout  state  of  mind,  but  with 
great  composure  and  solemnity,  that  he  peruses  its  hallowed 
pages  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  or  amidst  the  retirements 
of  the  closet.  Nor  does  he  in  any  form  apply  its  sentiments 
or  phrases,  but  under  becoming  impressions  of  the  majesty  of 
its  Author,  and  the  importance  of  its  lessons.  Whether  he 
refer  to  it  in  speech  or  in  writing,  on  grave  occasions  or  amid 
the  familiarities  of  easy  conversation,  his  allusions,  he  is  aware, 
should  be  uniformly  expressed  in  a  style  and  manner  that 
breathe  unfeigned  veneration.  To  introduce  the  stories  or  the 
language  of  Scripture  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  hilarity 
and  mirth  in  the  social  circle,  is  a  practice  which  he  can  neither 
allow  in  himself  nor  countenance  in  others.  Nothing  b  more 
grievously  offensive  to  his  ears  than  the  profane  conversation 
of  those  who  prostitute  the  word  of  the  eternal  God,  in  su^xser- 
vience  to  that  "  foolish  talking  and  jesting,  which  is  not  con- 
venient." And  is  it  not  evident,  that  this  practical  veneration 
for  Scripture  may  be  expected,  in  a  higher  and  ^ore  decided 
tone,  from  the  man  who  devoutly  believes  its  complete  inspi- 

•   Quoted  from  Milner's  Church  History,  vol.  v.  p.  385. 
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ration,  than  from  him  who  regards  it  as  but  slightly  or  par- 
tially inspired? 

IV.  Another  important  advantage  attending  the  belief  of 
this  doctrine  is,  that  it  will  determine  us  firmly  to  abide  by  the 
Scriptures  as  our  only  supreme  and  infallible  standard. 

Tne  paramount  authority  of  the  Sacred  Oracles,  though 
explicitly  asserted,  as  has  been  shown,  by  the  inspired  writers 
themselves,  does  not  pass  undisputed;  and  that  homage  to 
which  they  possess  an  exclusive  and  inalienable  title,  has  been 
paid  to  various  other  guides  and  standards.  The  writings  of 
the  fathers,  the  decrees  of  councils,  the  enactments  of  states, 
the  mandates  of  princes,  the  vagaries  of  oral  tradition,  have 
all,  in  their  several  turns  and  degrees,  been  exalted  to  a  place 
of  authority  over  the  judgment  and  conscience,  inconsistent 
with  the  submission  due  to  the  Scriptures.  For  a  long  series 
of  ages,  dark  and  dreary,  "  all  the  world  wondered  after  the 
beast;"*  and  even  to  this  day  the  adherents  of  the  papal  sj'stem 
ascribe  the  power  of  infallibly  determining  articles  of  faith  and 
modes  of  worship  and  practice,  either  to  the  Pope,  or  to  the 
"  Holy  Catholic  Church."  In  latter  times,  some  boast  of  in- 
ward illuminations  and  impressions  from  the  Spirit,  which  they 
are  bound  implicitly  to  follow,  how  unwarranted  soever  by  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Bible;  whilst  a  still  more  numerous  as- 
semblage unite  in  adoring  human  Reason  as  the  sovereign  guide 
and  dictator,  according  to  whose  decision  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture must  be  received  or  rejected. 

To  withstand  the  pretensions  of  all  these  imposing  competi- 
tors with  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  to  adhere  inviolably  to  this 
divine  rule,  as  the  only  supreme  and  infallible  standard,  is, 
without  question,  a  necessary  and  an  interesting  duty.  "  They 
have  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  says  the  Propfiet ;  "  and 
what  wisdom  is  in  them?"t      It  is  recorded  to  the  lasting 
honour  of  the  Christians  at  Berea,  that  they  manifested  a 
superior  nobleness  of  spirit,  "  in  that  they  received  the  word 
with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily 
whether  those  things  were  so."  J     But  whether  tne  assertory 
of  Partial,  or  the  advocates  of  Plenary  Inspiration,  hold  the 
mote  &vourable  attitude  for  maintainuig  a  resolute  adherence 
to  the  Scriptures,  as  the  only  supreme  and  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  determine. 

Let  men  imbibe  the  notion  that  the  Bible  is  but  partially 
inspired;  that  Prophets  and  Apostles  received  from  the  Spirit 

*  Rev.  xiii.  3.  f  Jer.  viii.  9.  J  Acts  xvii.  II. 
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their  sentiments,  but  very  rarely  their  expressions;  that  eveii 
their  sentiments  are  not  always  inspired;  that  they  frequently 
wrote  from  their  own  previous  knowledge  and  reflection,  or  from 
human  information,  under  a  slight  and  general  superintendence; 
and  that  in  points  not  very  material,  or  not  of  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious nature,  they  were  left  in  some  instances  to  trifle  or  to 
commit  mistakes — what  is  the  natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quence? By  this  very  notion  they  do  virtually,  or  rather  ex- 
pressly, renounce  the  Bible  as  an  infallible  standard,  and  reduce 
themselves  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  another  rule  of  faith,  or 
else  a  variety  of  rules.  ITiey  are  now  prepared,  as  feishion, 
inclination,  or  caprice  may  direct  them,  to  surrender  their  faith 
to  the  guidance  of  human  authority,  as  exercised  by  fathers, 
councils,  states,  princes,  or  popes;  to  follow  the  glinmierings 
of  an  ima^nary  light  within;  or  to  obey  the  suggestions  of  a 
proud  understanding,  conceited  of  its  own  reason.  But  when 
men  conscientiously  regard  the  Scriptures  as  fully  and  ver- 
bally inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  cannot  but  feel 
themselves  placed  under  indispensable  obligations  to  be  ab- 
solutely and  universally  subject  to  their  sovereign  authority. 
Whatever  respect  they  may  entertain  for  the  wise  and  the  good ; 
whatever  deference  they  feel  disposed  to  show  to  their  supe- 
riors in  Church  or  State,  conformably  to  the  rank  assigned  them 
in  Providence;  and  whatever  legitimate  use  they  desire  to 
make  of  those  intellectual  capacities  which  God  has  bestowed 
on  themselves — it  is  their  fervent  wish  that  none  be  permitted 
to  usurp  the  Divine  prerogative,  and  that  every  thought  be 
brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  The  opin- 
ions of  others,  and  their  own  speculations,  are  sacrificed  with 
equal  alacrity  at  the  shrine  of  revelation;  and  they  strive  to 
keep  in  remembrance  these  sacred  maxims:  "  One  is  yout 
Master,  even  Christ;"  "  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 


men."* 


V,  In  connection  with  what  has  just  been  mentioned,  we 
may  add,  further,  that  the  cordial  belief  of  Plenary  Inspiration 
will  preserve  us  from  perverting  the  Scriptures  to  support  any 
preconceived  theory  or  favourite  sentiment. 

A  great  partiality  for  their  own  opinions  is  natural  to  men; 
and  whatever  views  they  have  long  held,  particularly  if  these 
views  be  very  flattering  to  their  pridfe,  or  exactly  suited  to 
their  carnal  apprehensions,  they  are  extremely  unwilling  to 
abandon  them.     Antecedent  notions,  the  most  gratuitous  and 

•  Mat  xxiii.  8— Acts  v.  29. 
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fallacious,  have  often  hiid  the  effect  of  rendering  men  quiie  un- 
able tocompreliend.nr  positively  determined  to  reject,  the  plain- 
est statements  and  tlio  most  co^rent  arguments  nt  \'ariance  witJi 
these  prepossessions.  A  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark  is  supplied  liy  the  Jews;  who  had  their  minds  so  pre- 
occupied, and  their  imaginations  so  dazzled,  by  the  notion  of  the 
secular  kingdom  they  expeeteii  the  Mesauh  to  erect,  that  they 
erossly  misunderstood  and  perverted  the  ancient  prophecies  re- 
lative to  "  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow."  The  Apostles  themselves,  blinded  by  tlus  natiooiil 
prepossession,  prior  to  the  e.Tusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  couid  sciireely  understand  the  mo^  perspicuous  in- 
timations their  M\  ine  Slaater  gave  them  with  respect  to  his 
death  and  resurreation. 

A  dispodtion  to  distort  the  Scriptures  for  the  sake  of  a  dar- 
ling fancy,  however,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Jews,  ct  li- 
mited to  past  generations.  It  is  still  pos^ble  for  both  Jeirs 
and  Gentiles,  to  "  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion." It  is  to  countenance  themselves  in  this  perversion  of  the 
divine  oracles,  that  some  wholly  deny  their  inspiration,  and 
others  affirm  that  they  are  but  partially  inspired.  The  folloff- 
ing  quotation  from  a  writer  of  a  former  age,  may  suffice  to 

'  show  that  the  assertors  of  partial  inspiration  are  not  ashamed 
to  speak  of  this  theor)'  as  deriving  a  mighty  recommendation 
from  the  eirciimslaiifi',  that  it  enables  them  to  disrca^ard  ihf 
oljviou^  meaning  of  many  passiigcs  of  Scriplure,  ami,  without 
restraint  or  remorse,  to  put  such  comments  upon  them  as  arc 
consistent  with  thost^  hi\  and  unscriptural  tenets  which  tliey 
have  embraced,  and  are  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  maintain: — 
"  I  am  very  glad,  however,"  says  the  author  referred  to. 
"  that  Mr  Shtiun  declares  himself  oiwnly  of  the  same  opinion 
with  me,  concerning  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers.  I  wish 
all  Protestants  would  do  the  same.  We  should  then  soon  be 
free  from  many  disjiutes  that  are  grounded  upon  nothing  but 
gnimmatical  subtiilies.  We  should  then  perci-ive,  that  we 
ought  not  rigorously  to  insist  upon  a  great  many  expressions 
in  the  utmost  extent  of  their  signification,  as  if  the  sacred  pen- 
men had  spoken  with  the  same  exactness  as  do  geometricians. 
Wo  should  then  understand  that  no  doctrines  which  we  esteem 
important,  ought  to  be  grounded  barely  upon  certain  manners 
of  speaking,  which  we  cannot  be  sure  were  exact;  because  thi- 

<1  writers,  not  affecting  exaelness  of  style,  may  have  used 

manner  of  expression  witlKuit  any  design.     Such  is  tW 
ine  of  the   antccedotit  impulation  of  the  sin   of  ,\dam. 
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which  is  founded  upon  the  comparison  St  Pau  Jmakes  (Chap.- 
V.  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans)  between  the  grace  that 
came  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sin  that  entered  into  the  worid 
by  Adam.  Men  stretch  this  comparison  with  too  much  rigour, 
not  considering  that  St  Paul's  style  is  the  style  of  one  that 
observes  little  exactness  in  his  expressions,  although  in  the 
main  his  arguments  are  admirable;  and  that  the  laying  too 
great  stress  upon  the  turn  of  his  phrases  may  expose  U9  to  the 
hazard  of  falling  into  gross  error."* 

We  are  far  from  asserting,  that  all  who  question  the  uniform 
inspiration  of  the  words  of  Scripture  are  actuated  by  hostility 
to  the  leading  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  however,  that  many  who  deny  original  sin,  the 
divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment, and  other  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  have  de* 
fended  their  errors  by  the  most  flagrant  perversions  of  the  w  ord 
of  God ;  and  that  they  have  emboldened  themselves  in  those 
perversions,  by  the  lax  sentiments  they  had  previously  imbibed 
regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  inspiration.  A  firm  per- 
suasion of  plenary  and  verbal  inspiration  will  operate,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  powerful  preservative  from  the  guilt  of  racking 
and  perverting  the  Scriptures.  It  will  induce  the  Christian  to 
cherish  in  his  bosom  such  reflections  as  the  following:  — 

Having  chosen  the  Lord's  testimonies  as  my  heritage  for 
ever,  and  as  the  supreme  standard  for  the  regulation  of  my 
sentiments  and  conduct,  I  must  exercise  the  strictest  fidelity 
and  vigilance  in  making  use  of  this  rule.  It  would  very  iil 
become  me  to  bring  my  preconceived  theories  or  favourite  no- 
tions to  the  Bible,  and,  by  the  refined  arts  of  criticism,  to  tor- 
ture its  declarations,  till  it  were  compelled  to  give  its  suffrage 
in  their  favour.  Were  I,  in  this  manner,  to  treat  divinely-in- 
spired writings,  "  what  then  shall  I  do  when  God  raiseth  up? 
and  when  he  visiteth  what  shall  I  answer?"  It  is  my  impera- 
tive duty,  I  feel,  to  use  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  way  directly 
the  reverse.  Laying  aside  every  prejudice  and  prepossession, 
however  long  or  fondly  cherished,  I  must  listen  to  the  voice 
of  my  heavenly  Father,  with  the  meekness  and  docility  of  a 
little  child.  I  must  approach  the  pure  fountain  of  truth,  with 
a  fixed  purpose  to  receive  its  precious  communications,  with- 
out gainsaying,  and  without  reserve.  I  must  understand  the 
words  of  Scripture  in  their  natural  and  proper  sense,  and  pre- 
fer a  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord"  to  the  moat  plausible  arguments 
that  human  reason  or  authority  can  command.     *'  I  will  hear 

*  Five  Letters  concerning  Inspiration,  pp.  145,  14C. 
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what  God  the  Lord  will  speak;"  ^'  Speak,  Lord,  for  tliy  ser- 
vant heareth/'  » 

This  unreserved  submis^on  to  the  dictates  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  at  all  times  necessary,  is  peculiarly  called  for  at  the 
present  juncture.  Christians  have  heard  >vith  admiration  of 
the  gigantic  eiTbrts  in  biblical  criticism  by  which  the  German 
theologians  have  signalized  themselves;  an  admiration,  how- 
ever, mingled  with  deep  regret  for  the  Socinianism  and  Neolo- 
gy, by  which  these  efforts  are,  to  a  great  extent,  dishonoured. 
Unbounded  liberties  have  been  used  with  the  Scriptures  and 
their  inspiration,  for  the  daring  purpose  of  discarding  every 
thing  miraculous  and  mysterious  in  the  sacred  records;  and 
Deisdcal  systems,  under  the  guise  of  Christianitv,  threaten, 
like  a  mighty  torrent,  to  inundate  the  Church  of  Christ.  When 
the  enemy  is  thus,  in  a  new  form,  coming  in  like  a  flood,  may 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  lift  up  a  standard  against  him!  May 
Heaven  preserve  those  divines  of  Great  Bntain  and  America, 
who  intermeddle  with  the  lauded  improvements  of  German 
erudition,  from  imbibing  its  anti-scriptural  spirit,  and  thus  los- 
ing infinitely  more  in  one  way  than  they  acquire  in  another! 
And  may  insidious  attempts  to  imdermine  the  grand  peculia- 
rities of  *^  the  &ith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  be  over-ruled 
for  promoting  their  more  luminous  vindication,  and  for  accel- 
erating their  final  and  universal  triumph !  * 

VL  The  views  for  which  we  contend,  are  recommended 
also  by  this  advantage,  that  they  tend  to  preserve  us  from 
admitting  false  and  enthusiastical  pretences  to  divine  inspira- 
tion. 

The  reader  will  not  imagine  that  this  remark  is  intended  in 
any  degree  to  discountenance  the  doctrine  of  that  gracious  and 
special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  experienced  by 
the  truly  pious  in  every  age.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
men  who  allege  that  genuine  moral  excellence  arises  merely 
from  human  power  and  effort,  under  the  common  blessin^r  of 
Providence;  and  that  a  wild  fanaticism  must  be  imputed  to 
all  those  Christians,  who,  convinced  of  their  own  darkness 
and  impotence,  earnestly  implore,  and  humbly  rely  upon,  the 
illuminating  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  divine  inspiration  now  referred  to,  is  that  extraordinary 

communication  oi  the  Spirit  which  enables  its  subjects  to  pre- 

*'     *>ture  events,  or  at  least,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  make 

tid  authoritative  discoveries  of  the  will  of  God  to  the 

;  See  Dr  Alexander's  spirited  allusion  to  this  topic,  p.  119. 
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church.  That  many  gp^tuitous  and  fascinating  claims  to  this 
inspiration  would  be  advanced  at  different  periods  of  the  world, 
is  expressly  and  repeatedly  intimated  in  the  sacred  records.* 
In  accordance  with  these  inspired  warnings,  false  pretenders 
to  an  extraordinary  commission  have  frequently  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  thousands  have  been  seduced  by  their  pernicious 
delusions.  Some,  like  Mahomet,  actuated  only  by  avarice, 
ambition,  and  other  unhallowed  passions,  have,  with  the  most 
criminal  hypocrisy,  deliberately  asserted  that  they  enjoyed 
immediate  intercourse  with  the  Almighty  or  his  angels,  whilst 
they  were  fully  conscious  that  the  claim  was  utterly  false. 
Others,  like  Montanus  in  the  second  century,  and  Antoi- 
nette BouRiGNON  in  the  seventeenth,  adding  a  lively  and 
unbridled  imagination  to  a  pious  disposition,  have  first  imposed 
upon  themselves,  and  then  displayed  much  zeal  and  activity 
in  persuading  others  that  their  vain  religious  fancies  were  the 
effects  of  inspiration.  Whoever  duly  considers  the  warnings 
of  Scripture  on  this  head,  or  reflects  on  the  subtilty  of  Satan, 
who  "  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,"  will  not 
be  greatly  surprised  when  false  prophets  and  prophetesses 
arise,  and  most  absurd  pretensions  to  a  variety  of  miraculous 
gifts  are  put  forth,  even  in  an  age  characterized  by  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  both  human  and  divine. 

The  necessity  of  caution  against  false  and  enthusiastical 
pretences  to  divine  inspiration  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  plain 
path  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  sound  reason,  cannot  be  de- 
serted but  at  very  great  hazard ;  and  the  mournful  deviations 
of  some  excellent  and  amiable  individuals  may  remind  us,  that 
no  Christian  should  neglect  any  legitimate  and  suitable  means 
which  may  serve  to  fortify  his  mind  against  the  wiles  of  those 
who,  "  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches,  deceive  the  hearts  of 
the  simple."t  Now,  an  enlightened  attachment  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Plenary  Inspiration  is  particularly  calculated  to  shield 
us  against  these  delusive  arts. 

No  man,  it  is  true,  has  a  right  to  aiErm  that  it  is  impossible 
for  God,  in  these  latter  days,  to  endow  any  of  his  servants  witli 
miraculous  powers.  It  has  been  conceded,  too,  by  theologians 
distinguished  for  gravity  of  temper  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
that,  though  the  age  of  miracles  has  long  since  ceased,  it  may 
please  God,  on  special  occasions,  still  to  impart  to  some  of  his 

•  DeuL  xiii.  1-4 — Jer.  xxiii.  25-32 — Mat.  vii.  15;  cb.  xxiv.  11,  24 — 
Acts  XX.  29,  30—2  Thessal.  ii.  7-12—1  Tim.  iii.  1-3—2  Tim.  iii.  8,  18— 
2  Pet.  ii.  1,  2—1  John  ii.  18;  cb.  iv.  1. 

I  Rom.  xvi.  18. 
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highly  favoured  people,  ^*  private  suggestions,  relative  to  pri- 
vate events  or  duties."*  But  the  solemn  declarations  of  in* 
spired  writers,  relative  to  the  perfection  and  the  permanent 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  their  awful  aomonitions 
against  adding  tOy  as  well  as  subtracting  from  them,  ought  to 
convince  us  that  new  revelations  for  directing  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  church  are  not  now  to  be  expected.  Admit 
that  the  Scriptures  are  but  partially  inspired,  and  you  open  a 
wide  door  for  fanatics  and  enthusiasts  of  every  description,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  particularly  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
character  of  rational  Christians;  all  of  whom  propose,  though 
by  very  diiferent  methods,  to  correct  the  errors,  and  supply 
the  defects  of  the  Book  of  God.  Firmly  maintain,  on  the 
contrary,  the  principle  of  Plenary  and  Verbal  Inspiration; 
never  lose  sight  of  the  solid  grounds  on  which  holy  men  of  old 
were  satisfied  of  their  own  inspiration,  or  the  incontrovertible 
evidence  by  which  their  just  pretensions  were  confirmed  to 
others;  keep  your  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  the  pole-star  that  is  destined  to 
govern  your  course — as  the  pure,  perfect,  and  perpetual  stand- 
ard, by  which  every  other  standard  must  be  strictly  regu- 
lated, and  every  doctrine  and  spirit  impartially  tried; — and 
then  neither  high  professions,  nor  bold  averments,  nor  vehe- 
ment declamations,  nor  even  hopeful  appearances  of  genuine 
piety  mingling  themselves  with  strange  hallucinations,  will  in- 
duce you  to  give  the  least  credit  or  countenance  to  those  who 
falsely,  or  enthusiastically  pretend  to  share  in  the  miraculouii 
endowments,  and  immediate  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Vn.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  it,  moreover,  as  a  de- 
lightful recommendation  of  the  doctrine  of  Plenary  Inspiration, 
that  it  is  highly  conducive  to  unity  amongst  the  followers  of 

Christ. 

"  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity!"  Divine  truth  being  inestimably 
valuable  m  itself,  and  extensively  beneficial  in  its  tendencv, 
the  unity  of  Christians  in  believing  and  obeying  it,  is  ardently 
to  be  desired.  By  the  exercise  of  scriptural  forbearance,  they 
may,  no  doubt,  cherish  a  cordial  affection  for  one  another, 
notwithstanding  considerable  diversity  of  sentiment;  but  hu- 
man nature  is  so  formed,  that,  were  they  fully  to  harmonize 
in  their  conceptions  of  the  truth,  they  could  not  fiiil,  other  dr- 

•  Compendious  View  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  by  tlie  Rev- 
John  Brown  of  Haddington,  p.  100. 
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cumstances  being  equal,  to  cultivate  a  still  more  tender  mutual 
affection,  and  to  experience  a  still  more  intense  delight  in  hold- 
ing brotherly  fellowship  with  each  other,  both  in  the  social  ex- 
ercises of  religion  and  in  the  whole  intercourse  of  life.  The 
blessed  consummation  solemnly  requested  by  our  divine  Me- 
diator ought,  on  numerous  accounts,  to  be  greatly  longed  for 
by  the  Church:  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them 
also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word;  that  they 
all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee;  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us;  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
thou  hast  sent  me.'** 

The  Holy  Scriptures  constitute,  unquestionably,  a  powerful 
mean  of  accomplishing  a  union  so  dear  to  the  Saviour's  heart ; 
and  right  views  of  their  plenary  inspiration  are  obviously  con- 
ducive to  this  glorious  object. 

An  advocate  of  partial  inspiration  asserts,  indeed,  ^^  that  by 
admitting  this  (his  own)  hypothesis^  we  may  terminate  many 

Seat  disputes  among  Christians,  which  have  risen  from  the 
se  subulty  of  divines,  interpreting  too  mysteriously  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  if  every  syllable  had  been 
dictated  by  God."t  The  author  appears  to  allude,  in  this  quo- 
tation, to  the  disputes  that  have  taken  place  among  divines  with 
regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  evangelical  system,  which 
are  confessedly  countenanced  by  the  expressions  of  Scripture, 
understood  in  their  literal  and  obvious  sense ;  and  his  hopes  of 
the  termination  of  these  disputes  seem  to  rest  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  were  his  chosen  nypothesis  to  prevail,  evangelical 
divines  and  their  followers  might  be  expected  to  relinquish 
their  views,  and  to  embrace  a  less  spiritual  and  mysterious 
creed.  Suppose  that  this  abardonment  of  the  truth  should 
prove  the  result,  it  would  be  no  real  benefit,  but  a  pernicious 
injury,  to  the  church.  The  hypothesis  of  partial  inspiration, 
nevertheless,  has  a  great  and  manifest  tendency,  not  to  termi- 
nate, but  to  perpetuate,  differences  and  disputes  among  Chris- 
tians. Should  they  all  resolve,  with  one  consent,  to  regard  the 
sacred  oracles  as  neither  fully  nor  verbally  inspired,  but  as  con- 
sbting  of  a  heterogeneous  mass,  partly  divine  and  partly  human, 
partly  infallible  and  partly  douDtful,  an  unbounded  liberty  in 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  thus  permitted  and  encour- 
aged; and  an  endless  diversity  of  sentiment,  with  respect  to 
matters  of  faith  and  practice,  may  justly  be  anticipated  as  the 
natural  consequence.    How  can  Christians  be  expected  to  be 

•  Johnxvii.  20,  21. 

t  Five  Letters  concerning  Inspiration,  pp.  116,  117. 
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of  ^*  one  fuith,"  or  even  to  approximate  each  other  in  dieir 
gentiments,  unless  they  agree  to  adopt  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of 
their  faith?  or — which  amounts  to  very  neariy  the  same  thing 
— unless  they  agree  to  msdce  the  Bible  their  rule,  according 
to  the  natural  and  just  interpretation  of  its  words  and  pass- 
ages? 

But  let  Christians  cordially  believe  the  Plenary  and  Verbal 
Inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume;  let  them  only  regard  ^^all 
Scripture  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  and  determine,  with 
the  simplicity  of  little  children,  to  receive  instructions  on  everv' 
point  from  the  mouth  of  God  himself;  and  then  we  shall  see 
them  ^*  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the 
same  judgment."  *  On  articles  clearly  revealed  and  expressly 
decided  in  this  supreme  and  common  standard,  they  would 
discover  complete  unanimity;  and  with  respect  to  other  pointy 
no  man  would  usurp  dominion  over  his  brother.  Lordly  dic- 
tation, ungenerous  surmisings,  violent  invectives,  and  angry 
contentions,  would  universally  cease;  and  the  lovely  scene  ex- 
hibited by  the  primitive  church  of  Jerusalem  would  again  be 
realized,  when  "  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  soul."t 

"  Though  I  neglect  not,"  says  the  celebrated  Boyle,  **  those 
clear  passages  or  arguments  that  may  establish  the  doctrine  of 
that  cnurch  I  most  adhere  to,  yet  I  am  much  less  busied  and 
concerned  to  collect  those  subtle  glosses  or  inferences  that  can 
but  enable  me  to  serve  one  sub-division  orChristians  against 
another,  than  heedfuUy  to  make  such  observations  as  may  so- 
lidly justify  to  my  own  thoughts,  and  improve  in  them,  a  re- 
verence for  the  Scripture  itself,  and  Christianity  in  general; 
such  observations  as  may  disclose  to  me  in  the  Bible,  imd  the 
grand  articles  clearly  delivered  in  it,  a  majesty  and  an  ex- 
cellency becoming  God  himself,  and  transcending  anv  other 
author;  and  such  observations  as  may  unveil  to  me  in  the 
Scripture,  and  what  it  treats  of,  that  manifold  wisdom  of  God^ 
which  even  the  angels  learn  by  the  church." — '*  I  use  the 
Scripture,"  he  adds,  "  not  as  an  arsenal  to  be  resorted  to  only 
for  arms  and  weapons  to  defend  this  party  or  defeat  its  ene- 
mies, but  as  a  matchless  temple,  where  I  delight  to  be,  to 
contemplate  the  beauty,  the  symmetry,  and  the  magnificent 
of  the  structure,  and  to  increase  my  awe,  and  excite  my  devo- 
tion to  the  Deity  there  preached  and  adored."  J 

•  I  Cor.  i.  10.  t  Actsiv.  32. 

X  Considerations  on  the  Style  of  the  Soripturos,  by  the  Hon.   Rol»eft 
Boyle,  1)1).  76-78. 
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VIII.  It  should  be  added,  as  no  incondderable  advantage 
flowing  from  the  belief  of  Plenary  Inspiration,  that  it  tends  to 
animate  our  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  and  integ* 
rity  of  the  sacred  Canon. 

A  very  cursory  notice  of  this  weighty  topic  is  all  that  we 
intend.  The  importance  of  preserving  the  Bible  entire  wa^ 
formerly  adverted  to;*  and  now  can  the  man  who  sincerely 
believes  its  verbal  inspiration  do  otherwise  than  take  the  live- 
liest interest  in  its  being  kept  unbroken,  undiminished?  It 
excites  his  indignation  and  regret,  to  see  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
God's  word  despised  or  set  aside ;  much  more  to  behold  whole 
books  of  Scripture  displaced  on  frivolous  pretexts,  and  on 
grounds  that  would  equally  justify  the  rejection  of  various  other 
books,  if  not  the  whole  Canon  of  Divine  Revelation.! 

The  purity  of  Scripture  is  injured  when  it  is  mixed  up  with 
human  additions,  pretending  or  appearing  to  possess  the  same 
authority  with  it;  and  in  particular,  when  compositions  that 
have  no  title,  either  from  external  or  internal  evidence,  to  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  Canon,  are  intermixed  with  or  ap^ 
pended  to  it,  or  in  any  respect  treated  as  integral  portions  of 
the  sacred  volume. 

The  Apocrypha,  it  is  well  known,  has  unhs^pily  received 
this  distinction,  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and  to  the  incalculable 
injury  of  mankind  in  their  most  valuable  interests.  Amongst 
the  numerous  corruptions  of  the  Popish  Church,  it  is  none  of 
the  least  that,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
several  Apocryphal  books,  containing  a  variety  of  passages, 
highly  favourable  to  some  of  her  most  pernicious  tenets,  are 
sanctioned  as  of  equal  inspiration  and  authority  with  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  countenance  which  many  professed 
Protestants  have  incautiously  shown  to  the  Apocrypha,  is  much 
to  be  deplored.  This  abuse,  however,  in  its  culpable  nature 
and  dangerous  tendency,  has  been  so  AiUy  exposed  by  others, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  discuss  the  subject.}  The  atten- 
tion which  the  question  has  providentially  met  with,  it  is 
hoped,  will  prove  ultimately  conducive  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  in  the  mean  time,  that  avowed 
leanings  to  the  doctrine  of  partial  inspiration  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  connected  with  a  disposition  to  justify  or  to 

•  Pages  471-474. 

t  Carson  on  Theories  of  Inspiration,  pp.  173-175. 

X  See  Haldane's  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Divine  Revelation,  vol.  i. 
eh.  iv.  pp.  97-117;  and  Dr  Dickson's  Notes  to  Dr  Alexander  on  the 
True  Canon  of  Scripture,  pp.  67-7*2. 
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-water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  from  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb,"  may  diffuse  themselves  with  increas- 
ing rapidity,  till  they  cover  the  whole  earth.  By  their  zealous 
and  active  exertions,  they  give  evidence  that  they  have  adopted 
the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist — "  God  be  merciful  unto  us  and 
bless  us,  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us;  that  thy  way 
may  be  known  upon  earth,  thy  saving  health  among  all  na- 
tions."* 

X.  Let  it  be  remarked,  in  fine,  that  the  cordial  belief  of  the 
Plenary  Inspiration,  will  lead  to  a  frequent  perusal  and  a  prac- 
tical improvement,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  diligent  reading  of  the  Bible  is  an  exercise  expressly 
enjoined,  largely  exemplified,  and  amply  recommeiK>ed  by  its 
many  happy  effects.     It  constitutes  an  important  branch  of 
the  devotional  employments  of  the  sanctuary,  the  family,  and 
the  closet.     ITie  careful  perusal  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  every 
morning  and  every  evening,  is  one  of  the  laudable  practices 
that  prevailed  amongst  the  early  Protestants,  and  tnat  well 
deserve  to  be  retained  by  their  posterity.     Whatever  demands 
are  made  on  our  time  by  secular  affairs,  and  whatever  attrac- 
tions other  writings,  religious,  political,  or  literary,  may  pre* 
sent,  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  God,  at  the  proper  seasons, 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  postponed.    This  excellent  habit  should 
be  formed  in  childhood,  and  continued  till  the  day  of  our  death. 
The  increasing  delight  which  many  serious  Christians  have 
found  in  this  exercise  under  the  growing  infirmities  of  age,  and 
the  holy  eagerness  with  which,  amid  the  approaches  of  the  last 
enemy,  they  have  clung  to  their  precious,  precious  Bible,  after  ^ 
all  other  books  had  been  wholly  or  almost  wholly  given  up, 
are  fitted  strongly  to  impress  our  minds  with  a  conviction  of 
its  superlative  value  and  utility.     A  pious  writer  on  the  In- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  mentions  the  following  instances  of 
the  efficacy  attached,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  the  perusal  of 
his  own  word: — 

"  The  reading  of  the  first  chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel 
turned  Junius  from  atheism  to  serious  religion;  the  read- 
ing the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  has  turned  many  Jewish 
Robbies  from  their  Judaism  to  Christianity;  the  reading 
that  passage  of  St  Paul,  "  'ITie  night  is  far  spent,  the  day 
is  at  hand,"  &c.,  Rom.  xiii.  12-14,  turned  St  Austin  from  a 
loose  and  sinful  to  an  eminently  holy  life;  and  the  reading 
that  of  the  Psalmist,  *'  Unto  the  wicked  God  saith.  What  hast 

•  Ps.  Ixvii.  L  L 
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ciple  of  Plenary  Inspiration  has  a  far  more  favourable  aspect 
than  the  contrary  tenet.  Who  is  the  man  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  excel  in  a  real  practical  attention  to  the  word  of 
God,  or  an  habitual  care  to  improve  it  as  the  test  of  character 
and  the  directory  of  conduct,  and,  in  a  manner  suited  to  his 
own  spiritual  state  and  exigencies,  to  profit  by  its  doctrines, 
precepts,  promises,  threatenings,  examples ;  in  short,  by  all  its 
beautifully  varied  and  unceasingly  interesting  parts  ?  Not  the 
reader  who  assents  to  the  Scriptures  only  as  in  part  inspired, 
but  he  who  peruses  them  under  the  impression  that,  in  senti- 
ments and  language,  and  from  beginning  to  end,  they  are 
wholly  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 

This  impression,  too,  it  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  is 
peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  an  humble  dependence  on  the 
Holy  Spirit,  earnest  prayer  for  his  influence,  and  an  assiduous 
improvement  of  his  gracious  illuminations  and  aids.  Who  but 
that  same  Spirit  by  whom  the  Scriptures  were  inspired  can  en- 
able us  savingly  to  discern  their  meaning,  to  experience  their 
salutary  power,  and  to  improve  and  apply  them  aright,  as  "  pro- 
fitiible  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness?"  And  to  whom  is  there  ground  to  expect 
that  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  will  be  most  readily  and  abun- 
dantly imparted,  but  to  those  who  humbly  acquiesce  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  respecting  the  complete  inspira- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  who  importunately  solicit  his 
guidance  in  their  attempts  to  understand,  and  to  profit  by,  the 
whole  Book  of  God?  "  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judg^ 
ment,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  and  the  meek  will  he  teach  his 
way."* — "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,"  says  our  blessed  Lord, 
*'  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  of  myself."t 

Amid  all  our  endeavours  to  form  accurate  sentiments  regard- 
ing the  divine  inspiration  and  the  precious  contents  of  Scri})- 
ture,  let  us  cultivate  the  temper  expressed  l^y  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  in  the  following  petitions:- — "  O  send  out 
thy  light  and  thy  truth — Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  be- 
hold wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law."     Amen. 

•  Ps.  XXV.  9.  t  John  vii.  17. 
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in  the  history  of  the  Church,  wliich  nothing  could  successfully  fill  up,  and 
about  which  there  would  have  arisen  many  doubts,  perplexities,  and  dis- 
tresses." 

**  Finally,  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles^  would,  in  this  case,  have  been  lost  to  the  Christian  world.  No 
part  of  the  Word  of  God  is,  in  many  respects,  more  filled  with  instruction, 
or  consolation,  than  this  book.  The  doctrines  which  it  contains  are  of 
the  highest  importance  for  their  wisdom ;  the  precepts  for  their  plainness 
and  excellence;  the  examples  for  their  number,  their  variety,  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  different  circumstances  and  characters  of  Christians. 
The  history  of  this  book,  also,  is  of  the  greatest  value  for  its  edifying  and 
mstructive  nature  ;  for  the  satisfaction  which  it  furnishes  concerning  the 
state  of  the  Church  at  that  interesting  period ;  for  the  life,  sufferings,  and 
deliverances,  the  preaching  and  success  of  the  Apostles,  the  opposition 
which  they  met,  and  the  causes  which  produced  it;  the  sufferings,  pa- 
tience, and  perseverance,  the  errors  and  faults,  of  the  first  converts ;  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  and  the  extension  of  the  Church ;  together  with 
a  multitude  of  other  things  interwoven  with  these.  How  useful,  how 
necessary  these  things  are  to  instruct,  edify,  and  comfort  every  Christian, 
particularly  every  minister,  I  need  not  explain ;  nor  need  I  observe  that, 
in  a  Gospel  written  by  our  Saviour,  they  could  have  had  no  place." — 
(Vol.  i.  Ser.  49,  pp.  396-398.     Glasgow  edition,  1821). 

**  6thly.  Because  the  Gospel,  in  its  present  form,  is  far  more  useful  to 
mankind  than  if  it  had  been  written  by  one  person,  on  one  occasion,  and  in 
one  manner.  By  the  Gospel,  here,  I  mean  the  whole  New  Testament. 
Christ,  I  acknowledge,  could  have  written  it,  if  he  had  pleased,  in  the 
very  form,  nay,  in  the  very  words  in  which  it  is  now  written.  But  it 
would  have  been  a  plain  and  gross  absurdity  for  Christ  to  have  written  a 
,kistory,  such  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  such  as  that  o(the  events  imme- 
diately  preceding  and  succeeding  his  own  death,  concerning  facts  which  had 
not  yet  happened;  or  Epistles  to  Churches  not  yet  in  being,  concerning 
business,  duties,  and  dangers,  of  which  no  vestige  had  hitherto  appeared 
to  have  existed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  irreverent  or  improper  to  say  that 
Christ  could  not,  so  far  as  we  can  conceive,  have  written  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  its  present  form,  without  palpable  improprieties,  inwoven  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  work, 

'•  In  its  present  form,  the  Gospel  is  far  more  useful  than  it  would  have 
been,  if  written  in  the  manner  which  I  have  supposed,  in  many  respects. 
It  is  in  a  much  greater  degree  composed  o{ facts;  unless,  indeed,  the  same 
facts  had  been  communicated  in  prediction.  In  the  historical  form  in 
which  they  now  appear,  they  are  much  more  easily  and  strongly  realized ; 
more  readily  believed ;  more  capable  of  being  substantiated  by  evidence : 
and  more  powerfully  felt,  than  if  they  had  been  only  predicted.  The 
Epistles  are  also,  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances,  written  on  subjects  of 
real  business ;  and  for  that  reason  are  more  easily  proved  to  be  genuine, 
are  far  more  interesting,  and  far  more  instructive,  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible.  Their  di^rent  dates  continue  the  indubitable  history 
of  the  Church  through  a  considerable  period ;  and  furnish  us  with  a  num. 
ber  of  very  important  facts,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  Their 
directions  -lio- 'Churches  in  different  countries  present  us,  also,  with  the  ex- 
tension  and  staite  of  the  Church  in  different  parts  of  the  world  at  that 
time.  The  business,  concerning  which  they  were  written,  occasions  a 
display  of  the-  difficulties, .  doubts,  errors,  temptations,  controversies,  and 
backsfidings ;  the  faith,  comforts t  hopes,  repentance,  brotherly  love,  piety, 
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The  BBine  patsagei  are  vindicated  in  a  Review  of  Nbble  on  the  huptra-^ 
Hon  of  the  Scripiura,  which  appeared  in  the  CHftitTXAK  IivsTEuctoR,  vol. 
xzv,  fbr  the  year  1826,  pp.  109,  110.  After  noticing  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  and 
recommending  Bishop  Bull's  Sermon  on  that  text,  the  reviewer  proceeda 
to  refute  the  reasoning  founded  on  the  other  passage,  in  the  following 
terms: — 

"Another  text  relied  on  in  support  of  this  argument  is  1  Tim.  v.  23, 
*  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and 
thine  often  infirmities.'  Now,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
inspired  Paul  with  peptic  precepts  for  Timothy?  Even  if  there  were  nos- 
thing  more  in  the  verse,  we  shall  presently  proauce  an  argument  which,  we 
hope,  will  render  a  reasonable  man  cautious  how  he  rejects  it.  But  we 
may  first  remind  our  readers  that  the  Faustlnians,  and  some  other  andent 
heretics,  carried  their  notion  of  the  unlawfulness  of  tasting  wine  to  such  a 
iencth  as  to  pass  the  cup  in  the  eucharist.  Now  we  may  well  suppose 
tisch  a  dialogue  as  the  following  to  have  taken  place  between  an  orthodox 
iliadple  and  one  of  the  heretics : — 

'  Orth.-^YoM  seem  to  have  no  good  reason  for  your  rigid  abstinence  from 
wine,  since  <kunkenness  is  no  more  an  argument  against  drinking,  than 
gluttony  is  against  eating;  and  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothii^ 
is  to  be  refused  that  is  received  with  thankfnlness.* 

*  Her. — True ;  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  indeed  the  work  of  God,  but 
the  process  by  which  it  is  manufactiu'ed  into  wine,  makes  it  the  work  of 
nian.' 

'  Orth, — But  our  Saviour  changed  water  into  wine,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  marriage  party.' 

*  Her — True;  but  that  was  under  the  Jewish  dispensation.' 

*  Orth Well,  then,  here  is  a  text  from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  eva- 
sion— Paul  advises  Timothy  to  use  wine.* 

"  And  what  will  the  heretic  reply  to  this  ?  If,  with  the  open  candour  of 
a  manly  mind,  he  allows  the  argtmient  to  be  decisive,  then  the  religious 
use  of  the  text  is  clearly  taught ;  or  if,  with  the  incorrigible  madness  of 
unoonvincible  and  unconvertible  fanaticism,  he  exclaim,  **0  argumentl 
argument!  the  Lord  rebuke  thee,  O  argument!' — still  the  force  of  the 
text  is  proved.  But  if,  with  many  of  the  learned,  the  wise  and  the  good, 
he  reply  that  the  Apostle,  in  penning  this  passage,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  we  must  then  demand  far- 
ther explanations.  We  call  for  some  general  rule,  some  fixed  principle, 
by  which  we  may  determine  when  the  Apostles  wrote  by  inspiration,  and 
when  they  did  not ;  when  we  may  consider  their  writings  as  infallible  rules 
of  faith  and  practice,  and  when  we  may  safely  set  them  aside  as  not  pro*- 
ceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  nor  having  any  relation  to  us  or  our 
afiairs.  If  you  take  one  stone  out  of  this  temple,  however  unimportant 
or  superfluous  a  one  it  may  appear  to  be,  where  is  the  lapidation  to  stop? 
If  one  or  two  particular  texts,  such  as  those  that  we  have  now  been  con- 
sidering, were  expunged  from  the  Bible,  perhaps  we  might  not  deeply  feel 
the  loss ;  but  if  the  principle  be  once  admitted,  we  see  no  limit  that  can 
be  assigned  to  it,  till  it  has  shaken  our  faith  in  inspiration  altogether,  and 
fairly  launched  us  again  in  the  wide  ocean  of  uncertainty  and  doubt,  with- 
out a  compass  and  without  a  helm." 

D,  p.  479.  Mr  Haldane,  in  his  Appendix  to  his  excellent  treatise  on 
the  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Divine  Revelation  (vol.  ii.  pp.  497-506), 
as  also  at  the  close  of  his  small  volume  on  Verbal  Inspiration  (pp.  197- 
207),  has  collected  a  great  number  of  **  Extracts  on  the  Verbal  Inspira- 
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tion  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Woriu  of  eminent  Christian  Writes." 
He  very  properly^ disclaims  giving  them  **  in  the  way  of  authority/  aii 
says  "they  are  introduced  in  opposidon  to  the  assertions  of  those  wbs 
speak  as  if  the  verbal  ins|>iration  of  the  Bible  vrere  a  novel  doctrine." 
.  These  extracts  are  taken  from  the  foUovring  authors,  namely,  Ibbn^osi 
Origbn,  Francis  Tubbetine,  Maestbicut,  Calvin,  Mabckius,  Claudi, 
HooKEB,  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Dr  John  Owbn,  Esncs,  the 
Theologians  in  the  University  of  Douat,  and  Bishop  Jewell. 

To  these  quotations  we  may  here  add  a  few  passages,  to  the  same  elktt, 
from  several  other  writers  of  celebrity. 

**  Let  it  be  observed,"  says  Dr  Gill,  '*  that  not  the  matter  of  the  Sam- 
tures  only,  but  the  very  words  in  which  they  are  written,  are  of  God." 
-^Conmlete  Body  of  Divinity ^  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

Dr  KiDGLEY  expresses  warm  disapprobation  of  those  writers  whoaDege 
of  the  sacred  penmen,  *'  that  they  were  only  inspired  as  to  the  substance 
or  general  idea  of  what  they  committed  to  writing,  and  were  left  to  ezpresi 
the  things  contained  therem,  in  their  own  words;  which,  as  they  suppose; 
has  occasioned  some  contradictions."  "  If  this  account  of  Scxipture  be 
true,"  he  adds,  '*  it  would  hardly  deserve  to  be  called  the  word  of  God.' 
— Bo^  of  Divinity^  pp.  18,  19. 

*•  The  very  words  they  wrote,"  says  the  worthy  Thomas  Bostok,  of 
Ettrick,  "were  from  Him.  The  Apostles  spoke  the  veiY  words  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  far  more  wrote  so,  I  Cor.  ii.  18.  And  therefore  God  is 
said  to  speak  by  and  in  the  holy  penmen,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2 ;  Luke  i.  70; 
Acts  i.  16.  He  did  not  give  them  the  matter  to  put  in  their  ovra  words, 
but  put  the  words  in  their  hearts  too ;  but  in  a  manner  suited  to  their 
native  style.  And  truly  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  could  reach  the  end  without  it,  seeing  so  much  depeads 
on  the  suitable  expressing  of  matter." — Uluttration  of  the  Auemhkft 
Shorter  Catechism^  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

That  excellent  man,  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Haddington,  expresses 
his  views  on  this  topic  in  the  following  terms: — **Some  distinguish  this 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  Suggestion,  which  infallibly  directed 
them,  in  the  declaration  of  things  secret,  mysterious,  and  future; — and  Sc- 
perintendency,  whicli  secured  them  against  gross  blunders  in  representing 
that  which  they  knew  before — leaving  them  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
the  manner  they  judged  best.  But,  if  such  superintendency  be  admitted, 
as  the  whole  of  inspiration  in  lesser  matters — (I)  Thousands  of  things, 
which  we,  from  plain  language  of  Scripture  apprehended  to  be  true,  may 
be  notliing  but  blunders  of  less  importance.  (2)  The  most  peremptory, 
clear,  and  certain  testimonies  of  the  Holy  Gliost,  may  be  easily  rejected 
under  pretence  that  they  are  lesser  blunders  of  penmen.  (3)  If  the  pen- 
men had  been  left  to  the  choice  of  their  wortls,  the  meaning  of  Scripture 
must  be  altogether  uncertain.  The  Prophets  and  Apostles  might  have 
had  very  proper  ideas,  and  yet  their  words  be  very  improper  to  express 
and  convey  them  to  us.  Erroneous  persons  may  pretend,  whenever  they 
please,  that  such  words  of  Scripture  are  not  proper  to  express  the  inspired 
ideas,  and  substitute  others,  which  they  judge  more  meet,  in  their  stead." 
—  Compendious  View  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  book  i.  ch.  3,  §  7, 
p.  78. 

Omitting  similar  statements  tliat  might  be  cited  from  individual  writers, 
we  may  notice  Dr  MARsifs  general  account  of  the  prevailing  opinions  in 
Germany  on  this  point.  He  mentions  that  the  inspiration  of  words  as  well 
as  ideas  was  held  by  most  of  the  German  divines  in  the  sevoiiteenth  cen- 
tury, and  by  many  in  the  eighteenth. —  Translation  of  Michaeliss  Introdwc- 
tion,  vol.  i.  ch,  3,  |  \ ,  t\ole%. 
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*  It  teems  right  alio  to  insert  the  following  expressions  in  a  dedaratioo 
on  this  head,  contained  in  a  Testimony  in  behalf  of  divine  truth,  emitted 
by  a  Scottish  Synod,  consisting  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  ministers  t — 
*'  We  oppose  as  hostile  to  the  just  claims  of  the  Scriptures,  the  opinion 
that  the  sacred  writers  were  not  fully  inspired — ^that  their  inspiration  ex- 
tends only  to  the  matter  of  their  writings,  not  to  the  words." — **  Unless 
the  words  can  be  depended  upon  as  infaUibly  conveying  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  the  matter  of  Revelation  must  be  quite  undetermined ;  and  to  have 
Ic^  us  to  this  uncertainty,  would  neither  have  been  worthy  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  which  disposed  him  to  grant  such  a  communication  to  men, 
nor  of  his  wisdom,  wliicti  always  selects  adequate  means  for  accomplishing 
his  purposes." —  Testimony  of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  Part  ii.  ch.  1 ,  $  4. 
Whatever  ridicule,  then,  some  may  have  ventured  to  pour  forth  on  the 
Verbal  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  this  doc- 
trine is  neither  novel,  nor  imiversally  forsaken.  It  has  been  embraced, 
if  not  by  the  majority,  at  least  by  a  considerable  proportion  of  eminent 
Christian  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  still  maintained,  we 
trust,  by  many  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  by  the  generality  of  the  truly 
Cluristian  people. 

Impartiality,  however,  requires  us  to  mention  some  of  the  many  dis- 
tinguished writers,  who  have  held  an  opposite  opinion. 

Even  Je&ome,  that  celebrated  Father,  seems  to  have  denied  the  inspi- 
ration  of  the  words  of  Scripture.  This  at  least  has  been  plausibly  infer- 
red from  some  expressions  he  uses  in  his  Commentary  on  the  book  of 
Amos ;  particularly  from  the  following  sentence,  which  occurs  in  his  Pre- 
face to  that  Commenting : — **  The  prophet  Amos  was  skilled  in  knowledge, 
not  in  language;  for  the  same  Holy  Spirit  spoke  in  him  that  spoke  by  all 
the  Prophets." 

Agobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  ninth  century,  whom  Mosheim 
eulogizes  as  **  a  man  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  far  from  being  destitute 
of  literary  merit,"  contended  in  a  controversial  Tract,  "  tliat  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired  the  terms  and  words" — Quoted 
by  Pictet,  La  Theologie  Chretienne,  tom.  i.  p.  86. 

Luther,  Beza,  and  Salmasius,  considered  Inspiration  as  extending 
only  to  ideas.     See  a  Note  by  Marsh  on  Micliaelis,  vol.  i.  cli.  3,  §  1 . 

Pictet  decidedly  expresses  the  same  opinion.  **  It  is  not  necessary," 
says  that  able  divine,  **  to  suppose  that  the  Spirit  of  God  always  dictated 
to  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  all  the  words  which  they  employed,  and 
that  he  taught  them  every  thing  they  wrote.  It  is  sufficient  that  they 
wrote  nothing  but  by  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  so 
that  the  Spirit  never  permitted  them  to  err  in  that  which  they  wrote."* 

HuET,  Bishop  of  Avranchc,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  amrms,  in  his 
work  entitled  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  '*  that  the  things  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  words  and  the  language  to  the  Pro- 
phets." 

The  celebrated  Richard  Baxter  admits  that  '*  there  is  something  hu- 
man in  the  method  and  phrase,  which  is  not  so  immediately  divine  as  the 
doctrine." — Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  4to  ed.  London,  p.  211. 

The  excellent  Matthew  Henry,  speaking  of  the  sacred  writers,  uses 
the  following  very  moderate  terms: — *'  No  doubt,  as  far  as  was  necessary 
to  the  end  designed,  they  were  directed  by  the  Spirit,  even  in  the  Ian- 

*  II  n'est  PM  nec^ffwUre  de  suposer  que  1  Esprit  de  Dieu  a  toujourB  diet^  mux  Pro- 
phet 8  et  aux  Apotre»  tous  Im  motedont  lU  he  sont  servig,  ct  qull  leur  a  apriatont  ca 
rju'lls  ecrlvoient.  II  ku  At  qu  lis  n'ont  rien  ccrlt,  que  par  la  direction  iminediate  de  rEiprit 
de  Dieu,  en  sorte  que  cot  Enprlt  n'a  ;fanial0  permts,  qu'lls  ayeut  err^  dans  ee  qfiMli  ont 
ccril. — La  Thent.  Chret.  tome  1.  p.  W. 
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1813,  and  in  his  Lectures  on  Theology,  publislied  sinee  Ills  lamented  de- 
cease, this  learned  and  worthy  Professor  adopts  ooore  qualified  terras  in 
reference  to  the  last  of  these  points.  Instead  of  calling  it,  as  at  the  first, 
a  question  "  of  very  great  importance,"  he  now  says,  "  there  remains  a 
question  which  has  engaged  a  considerable  share  of  attention,  whether 
llispiration  is  to  be  understood  as  extending  to  the  language,  as  well  89 
to  the  sentiment?" — '*  In  answering  this  question,"  he  continues,  'Ml  ia 
necessary  to  distinguish  one  part  of  Scripture  firom  another.  In  those 
parts  which  are  delivered  in  the  name  of  God;  winch  are  commands, 
snessages,  and  communications  from  Him,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
writers  were  left  to  choose  their  own  words,  but  are  necessarily  led  to 
conceive  them  to  have  adhered  with  equal  strictness  to  the  words  as  to 
the  thoughts." — **  With  regard  to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  consisting  of 
histories,  of  moral  reflections,  and  devotional  pieces,  I  would  not  contend 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  language  in  the  sanie  sense.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  writers  were  permitted  to  exercise  their  own  faculties  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  to  express  themselves  in  tlieir  natural  manner." — 
"  It  must  be  granted,  that  even  in  relating  what  they  knew,  what  they  had 
seen,  what  they  had  learned  from  the  testimony  of  others,  the  sacred 
writers  were  assisted,  aUhougli  we  should  concede  only  that  occasionally 
a  more  proper  word  or  expression  was  suggested  to  them  than  would  have 
occurred  to  themselves ;  and  consequently,  the  style  was  not  strictly  their 
own,  but  was  a  style  corrected  and  improved,  and  different  from  what 
they  would  have  spontaneously  used." — Lectures  on  Theology,  vol.  i. 
pp.  203,  204. 

For  what  purpose,  the  reader  may  now  ask,  are  these  short  notices 
collected  of  the  discordant  opinions  held  by  difierent  Christian  writers 
on  this  contested  point?  The  object,  we  reply,  b  not  merely  to  gratify 
curiosity;  far  less  is  it  to  determine  the  question  by  human  authority,  or, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  text,  ''  by  comparing  the  numbers,  the  talents, 
or  the  virtues  of  the  opposing  parties,  to  form  a  probable  conjecture  on 
which  side  the  scale  preponderates."  We  cordially  adopt  the  sentiment, 
that  *'on  such  a  subject  no  authority,  except  that  of  the  Scriptures,  is  ad- 
missible." We  are  not  ashamed,  however,  to  avow  our  conviction,  that 
these  notices  are  calculated  to  teach  us  a  useful  lesson  of  Christian  can- 
dour and  charity,  and  to  restrain  the  overflowings  of  excessive  zeal. 

To  contend  earnestly  for  the  complete  inspiration  of  all  the  Canonical 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  our  imperative  duty;  yet  to 
assert  the  impossibility  of  the  salvation  of  every  one  who  questions  the 
divine  origin  of  some  particular  book  or  books  of  Scripture,  or  who  errone- 
ouslv  imagines  that  some  parts  of  these  sacred  books  are  not  fully  inspired, 
would  be  rash  and  unwarrantable.  Luther  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  re- 
vised for  some  time  to  admit  the  inspiration  of  the  Epistle  of  James;  and 
that  of  the  Apocalypse  was  questioned,  not  only  by  Luther,  but  by  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa,  and  some  other  fathers.  Richaed  Baxter,  and  many 
other  popular  divines,  have  expressly  allowed  that  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  obtain  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ,  who,  from  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
are  not  prepared  to  recognise  the  inspiration  of  several  Canonical  books. 
Even  Carson,  notwithstanding  the  sharpness  with  which  he  criticises  un- 
scriptural  Theories  of  Inspiration,  expresses  his  Christian  regard  fbr  the 
authors  of  these  theories  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Yet  while  I  spare  not  errors,  my  love  to  those  in  error  is  not  abotedi 
My  brotherhood  extends  to  thejwhole  household  of  God.  While  I  kboiir  to 
unfold  truth,  I  presume  not  to  dictate;  and  though  a  Chrisdlm  should  Njett 
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every  thing  which  I  hold,  but  the  way  of  salvation  through  fiiith  in  thr 
i^hteousness  of  the  Son  of  God,  I  will  receive  him  as,  I  trust,  God  for 
Christ's  sake  has  received  me." — Theories  of  Itupiration,  &c.  pp.  221. 
222. 

Whilst,  on  solid  grounds,  we  reject  gratuitous  distinctions,  and  whOst 
we  justly  maintain  the  uniform  inspiration  of  the  words  as  well  as  senti- 
ments of  Scripture,  it  is  possible  to  treat  excellent  individuals  who  differ 
from  us  on  these  important  points  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  justified. 
To  castigate  with  unmeasured  severity  able  and  fiuthful  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament,  whose  views  of  inspiration  are  not  more  lax  than  were 
those  expressed  by  Matthew  Henry,  Dr  Calamy  (Sermons  on  Inspiratioii, 
p.  42),  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Bennet  (Discourses  on  Inspiration,  p.  16), 
and  many  other  eminent  servants  of  Christ  in  former  times,  seems  equaDj 
repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  law  of  Christ. 

It  would  be  fooh'sh  to  dissemble  that  we  here  allude  to  the  treatment 
Dr  Dick  has  met  with,  in  the  small  volume  on  Theories  of  Inspiration  just 
quoted.  We  do  regret  that  the  Doctor  did  not  retain  to  the  last  the 
same  unqualified  views  of  Verbal  Inspiration,  which  he  appears  to  have 
originally  held.  We  sincerely  wish  he  had  seen  cause  to  relinquish  Us 
theory,  regarding  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  inspiration.  Some  of  his 
expressions  we  dare  not  justify;  yet,  in  our  apprehension,  his  meamng 
has,  in  several  instances,  been  greatly,  though  we  trust  unintentionaOj, 
misrepresented  ;*  and  without  question,  he  has  been  censured  with  an  as- 
perity, from  which  his  talents  and  character,  and  his  valuable  services  to 
the  cause  of  religion,  should  have  served  to  protect  him.  Though  lifr  Csr- 
son  concedes  that  Dr  Dick  is  **  not  chargeable  to  the  same  extent  with  any 
of  those"  authors  whom  he  had  previously  reviewed,  he  proceeds  to  cri- 
ticise his  Essay  with  unmerited  rigour.  The  respect  and  gratitude  «e 
sincerely  feel  for  this  writer,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  has  thrown 
considerable  light  on  the  subject  of  Inspiration,  only  dispose  us  the  more 
deeply  to  regret  that  extraordinary  bitterness  which  is  mingled  with  the 
laudable  zeal  that  characterises  his  strictures.  Had  he  treated  all  the 
writers  whose  theories  he  reviews  in  a  more  gentle  and  Christian  style, 
he  would  assuredly  have  performed  a  much  more  valuable  and  e/fectual 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

E,  p.  480.  With  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  regarding 
their  own  inspiration,  Dr  Dick,  in  his  Lectures  on  Theology,  has  stated  his 
views  in  the  following  terms: — **  It  is  not,  however,  by  reasoning,  the  so- 
lidity of  which  might  be  disputed,  that  we  prove  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  appeal  to  their  own  testimony,  and  might  produce  many 
passages  in  which  it  is  explicitly  asserted  or  plainly  implied.  I  shall  quoie 
the  words  of  Paul,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  because  whatever 
attempts  some  critics  have  made  to  evade  their  force,  they  convey  disdnct 
information  to  those  who  are  candidly  disposed  to  receive  it : '  All  Scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  le* 
proof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,'  (2  Tim.  iii.  IS)."— 
Lecture  xi.  vol.  i.  p.  188.    In  his  Essay  on  Inspiration,  he  had  previoushr 
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must  be  sensible  that  this  assertion  is  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for 
believing  the  inspiration  of  the  writings  to  which  he  refers.**  Yet  thc« 
two  passages,  candidly  interpreted,  are  not  inconsistent  with  each  otbff. 
In  the  latter,  Dr  Dick  obviously  means  that  the  mere  mffirmoHmi  of  PhI 
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respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  was  insufficient  to  establish  the 
doctrine,  unless  their  divine  origin,  or  Paul's  apostolic  commission,  were 
confirmed  hy  satisfactory  evidence;  whilst  in  the  former  passage  he  teaches 
that,  supposing  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  first  established, 
their  own  testimony  affords  the  most  incontestable  proof  of  their  inspira- 
tion. It  was  quite  unnecessary,  therefore,  for  Mr  Carson  ( Theories  (^ 
Inspiration,  S^c.  p.  216)  to  catechize  the  Doctor  in  this  manner: — **  And 
what  other  ground  can  you  have,  Dr  Dick,  for  believing  inspiration?  Is 
not  the  authority  of  Paul  as  fully  able  to  establish  inspiration,  as  to  esta- 
blish the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  V"  The  Lectures  containing  the  passage 
first  quoted  had  not,  indeed,  been  given  to  the  world  at  the  time  he  was 
thus  tartly  questioned;  but,  nevertheless,  a  more  fair  and  liberal  interpre- 
tation ought  certainly  to  have  been  put  upon  the  sentence  extracted  from 
the  Essay.  This,  then,  is  one  instance  which  goes  to  warrant  the  com- 
plaint of  misrepresentation  preferred  in  the  preceding  Note. 

F,  p.  485.  Dr  Owen  has  several  just  and  apposite  remarks  on  2  Pet. 
i.  20,  21,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts: — 

"  Some  think  that  izstKutnai  b  put  for  izsvfKvfnag  or  iisnhv(Tt»s,  which, 
according  to  Hesychius,  denotes  afflation,  inspiration,  conception  within ; 
so  Calvin.  Camero  contends  for  the  retaining  of  ivthwio^g',  and  justly. 
But  yet,  says  Camero,  ivsthwrtg  is  such  a  resolution  and  interpretation  as  is 
made  by  revelation. 

"  TtMereii,  or  6v  ytvtrai,  relates  here  to  zs^^vretu  y^»^ins  (prophecy  of 
Scripture) ;  and  denotes  the  first  giving  out  of  its  words,  not  an  after  con- 
sideration of  its  sense  and  meaning.  And  without  this  sense,  it  stands  in 
no  coherence  with,  nor  opposition  to,  the  following  sentence,  which,  by 
its  casual  connection  with  tliis,  manifests  that  it  renders  a  reason  for  whi^ 
is  herein  affirmed  in  the  first  place;  and  in  the  latter,  turning  with  the 
adversative  dhT^ei  (but)  an  opposition  unto  it : — '  For  prophecy  came  not 
at  any  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  What  reason  is  in  the  first  part  of  this  verse, 
why  the  Scripture  is  not  a(  om private  interpretation?  or  what  opposition 
in  the  latter  to  that  assertion?  Na^,  on  that  supposal,  there  is  no  tole- 
rable correspondency  of  discourse  m  the  whole  tsf^toxfi  (period  or  sen- 
tence). But  take  the  word  to  express  the  coming  of  the  prophecy  \jo  the 
prophets  themselves,  and  the  sense  is  full  and  clear. 

**  *  .  .  .  .  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holv 
Ghost.'  When  the  word  was  thus  brought  to  them,  it  was  not  left  to  their 
understandings,  wisdoms,  minds,  memories,  to  order,  dispose,  and  give  it 
out;  but  they  were  bomcy  acted,  carried  out  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  speak, 
deliver,  and  write,  all  that,  and  nothing  but  that,  to  every  tittle,  that  was  so 
brought  to  them.  They  invented  not  words  themselves,  suited  to  the  things 
they  had  learned;  but  only  expressed  the  words  that  they  received. 
Though  their  mind  and  understanding  were  used  in  the  choice  of  words, 
whence  arises  all  the  difference  that  is  in  the  manner  of  expression ;  yet 
they  were  so  guided  that  their  words  were  not  their  own,  but  immediate.- 
ly  supplied  unto  them ;  and  so  they  give  out  the  writing  of  uprightness,  and 
words  of  truth  itself,  Eccles.  xii.  10.  Not  only  the  doctrine  they  taught 
was  the  word  of  truth,  truth  itself,  John  xvii.  17,  but  the  words  whereby 
they  taught  it,  were  words  of  truth  from  God  himself.  Every  apex  of  the 
wrUten  word  is  equally  divine,  and  as  immediaiely  from  God  as  the  voice 
wherewith  or  whereby  the  Lord  spoke  to  or  in  the  prophets,  and  is  there- 
fore accompanied  with  the  same  authority  in  itself,  and  unto  us." — The 
IHmne  Ortgirud,  Authority,  and  Sel/^evidencing  Light  and  Power  of  the 
Scriptures,  pp.  19-22,  25-27. 
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G,  p.  507.  Out  prreent  subject  rtqiiirea  us  neither  lo  quote  more  Uiff- 
ly  from  I>r  Campbell's  Note  on  Mat.  xxii.  32,  nor  minutoly  to  esaauot 
iu  accuracy  in  every  |iiirticii!nr.  Yet,  whilst  wc  fully  acquiesoc  in  the  kd- 
timents  eipcessed  by  Ui.ii  ili^iincuished  critk  in  the  passage  cited  io  tint 
text,  we  must  take  lln'  liherty  (ci  ri'inack,  tliBI  \k  unduly  Dairons  ifac 

aaing  of  the  expres;i ■■  i  am  Me  Gc^  af  Abraham,"  ^c. 

"  In  Scripture,  as  en^iy  where.-  I'lse,"  says  he,  "  tlie  God  of  any  pcf- 
sons  or  people,  means  simply  that  which  is  acttrowledged  by  ihcci.  luid 
worshipped  as  such.  Ttm^,  Dugon  is  railed  the  god  of  the  Pliillftins 
(Judges  ivi.  23).  and  Baiil-ielmh  the  god  of  Ekron  (2  Kings  i.  S).  Btu 
the  sacred  writers  surely  never  meant  to  suggest  that  their  gods  were  ihf 
authors  of  such  blessings  Iroiii  nbovc." 

'  This  sluing  on  tho  ;>;iri  of  ilio  learned  and  penetrating  writer  Is  quit? 
inconclusive.  Whothir  tlic  wor^hi]]pers  of  Dagon  and  Baal-zehub  expfcl- 
ed  the  blessings  of  imnmriiil  life  Iroui  tlieir  inmginar}'  deities  or  nut,  th^ 
■e  unquestionably  denominnted,  oven  by  "the  sacred  writers."  thfir 
'  '  *  of  their  religious  homaf^c, 
id  bcQcfactors.  So,  wiile 
Jefaovah  calls  himself  "  the  Gud  of  Abraham,  Isnac,  and  Jacob,"  thr  ei- 

Eression  intimates  cot  only  that  he  was  worshipped  by  these  patiiarcb, 
ut  also  that  he  was  peculiarly  their  Benefactor,  and  that  all  his  atoibutts 
were  engaged  to  secure  their  complete  and  everlasting  felidty.  It  aao^ 
in  a  word,  nothing  short  of  what  is  comprehended  in  that  gradoux  dedi- 
TBtion  to  Abraham,  "  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thine  exceeding  great  rewsrd." 
No  position  in  theology  appears  to  us  more  clearly  establiibed  bj 
Scripture  than  this.  We  might  refer  to  Exodus  xi.  1,  Psalm  xfiii.  3.  soa 
Heb.  viii.  10;  but  let  the  reader  weigh  the  sense,  in  particular,  of  the 
'  the  three  following  texts:  The  Ja-a  is  John  xx.  17,  "  lasccfid  unto  oiy 
Father  and  your  Father;  and  to  mg  God  and  yaar  God"  "  Hj  God 
and  your  God,"  involve,  without  doubt,  at  least  an  equal  measure  of  con- 
soliition  willi  ibo  i'X]ire<si(ins  '•  my  Fallicr  ojid  your  Katlii-r."  We  refer. 
in  tlie  tecmd  pl;u'r.  lo  Heb.  xi.  IU,  '•  VVlieri'fore  God  is  not  .i*liam<.d  iii 
be  cnlled  their  God;  for  he  liath  prepared  for  them  a  city."  Tliese  wiird* 
manifi'sllj-  teach  us,  that  since  God  h.is  taken  to  himself  tlie  desijinnlion 
of"  tlieir  God,"  tlie  cluiractcr  or  relatinn  which  he  hod  thus  m-ogiiised 
implied  his  determination  to  provide  I'or  them  an  abode  of  perfect  imd  eter- 
nal bliss,  and  tliat  he  would  hare  considered  it  a  reflection  U|Kin  his  own 
honour  and  veracity,  not  to  have  justified  this  endearing  elinr.icter  by  con- 
ferring the  highest  felicity  of  which  tlieir  naliire  Is  capable.  The  tail 
proof  wc  mention  is  Rev.  xxi.  7-  "  He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all 
things;  and  Iieitlbchii  Gorf,  and  he  shall  be  my  son."  Were  the  pr* 
mise,  "  I  will  be  his  God,"  to  mean  only  IviU  be  the  object  of  hit  worthip. 
the  natural  gradation  in  the  sentiment  would  be  entirely  subverted;  a/n//- 
hig  instead  of  a  riling  in  the  sense  would  ensue.  For  the  overcoinerio 
inbcril  alt  things  is  a  va5t  acquisition;  but  it  must,  at  the  least,  be  an  \i«- 
nour  and  a  liiippiness  cipially  great,  to  have  Him  who  sits  on  the  thtoLK 
for  kit  God. 

II,  p.  SjI "  lint  not  la  dwell  longer  on  particular  texts,  tf 

mav  coneentr.ite  tlic  force  ol'  the  arguments  wliitli  have  led  tnany  wire 
and  learned  di-Tenders  of  the  Chrisliiin  faith  to  abandon  Plenary  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Apostolic  writings,  in  n  single  proposition,  to  which  "n  general, 
imd,  we  think,  a  decisive  answer  may  lie  returned.     The  proposition  i* 

"*Tll.-rc  are  ii>  the  Apostolic  writii 
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|)ersonal  conceras,  but  are  trifles  to  us — things,  of  which,  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  we  can  see  neither  the  meaning  nor  the  use,  and  which  per- 
petually expose  them  to  the  cavils  of  infidelity.  Rather  than  have  them 
so  exposed,  it  is  better  at  once  to  abandon  the  idea  of  their  plenary  in- 
spiration, and  only  maintain  that  they  wrote  under  such  a  superintendence 
as  to  secure  tliem  from  any  error. 

'*  The  answer  that  we  return  to  this,  is,  that  the  same  reasoning  applied 
to  any  other  department  of  the  works  or  ways  of  God,  would  be  deemed 
the  very  acme  of  absurdity.  To  illustrate  this: — Casting  our  eyes  out  at 
the  window  at  which  we  happen  to  be  writing,  we  observe  a  dense  cloud 
moving  slowly  before  the  autumnal  breeze,  with  which  the  Almighty  is  at 
present  favouring  our  harvest  fields.  As  it  moves,  it  assumes  a  great  variety 
of  fantastic  shapes.  Now  we  cannot  ascertain  the  final  cause  why  it 
should  assume  so  many  changes  of  form,  neither  can  we  calculate  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  breezes  by  which  these  changes  are  effected.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  should  tliink  ourselves  but  idly 
employed  in  attempting  to  do  the  one  or  the  other.  What  then  are  we 
to  do?  Are  we  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  reason  for  these  changes,  be- 
cause we  know  not  what  it  is,  and  that  the  force  and  direction  of  the 
breezes  which  effect  them  are  not  regulated  by  Him  *  who  holds  the  winds 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand?'  And  carrying  out  the  same  principle  to  its 
full  extent,  arc  we  to  adopt  the  still  more  sweeping  conclusion,  that  there 
is  no  power  which  presides  over  the  works  of  nature,  which  causeth  the 
sun  to  know  his  time  of  rising,  and  giveth  us  rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  fill- 
ing  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness  ?  No ;  the  philosopher  would  tell 
us  that  nothing  can  be  more  irrational,  than  thus  to  argue  from  what  we 
know  not,  to  the  extinction  of  all  that  we  do  know. 

"  Again — In  the  window  at  which  we  are  sitting  are  placed  several 
flowers.  Turning  our  eyes  to  one  of  them,  we  observe  two  different  spe- 
cies of  insects,  one  sporting  among  the  expanded  petals  as  in  a  paradise 
of  its  own,  the  other  clustered  round  the  tops  of  the  young  shoots,  in 
which  it  seems  to  find  an  equally  congenial  abode.  Now,  we  cannot  tell 
what  place  either  of  these  tribes  occupy  in  the  animal  kingdom,  nor  can 
we  tell  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made,  nor,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
were  they  both  extinguished,  would  the  world  suffer  any  loss.  What 
then  ?  are  we  to  conclude  that  no  wisdom  was  employed  in  their  forma- 
tion, because  we  cannot  see  their  use?  Or  are  we  to  adopt  the  still  more 
sweeping  conclusion,  tliat  the  whole  of  the  animal  world  is  merely  the 
spontaneous  production  of  an  accidental  combination  of  matter  and  mo- 
tion? Would  not  the  philosopher,  however  sceptical,  rebuke  such  a 
mode  of  reasoning?  Would  not  he  say  to  us.  Had  you  never  seen  any 
of  the  works  of  God  save  that  cloud  and  these  insects,  you  might  have 
drawn  what  conclusions  from  them  you  pleased ;  but,  incapable  as  you 
are  of  tracing  his  works  into  all  their  minute  and  infinitely  diversified  ra- 
mifications, turn  your  eyes  to  these  broad  distinctive  features  of  creation, 
on  which  the  perfections  of  the  Creator  are  clearly  stamped ;  and  if,  (u 
far  as  you  can  trace  these  works,  you  still  find  wisdom  and  goodness  pre^- 
siding,  surely  nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  than  to  deny  that  they 
still  continue  to  preside,  when  you  cease  to  be  able  to  trace  them?  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  new-model  the  creation,  and  extinguish  every  thing 
of  which  we  do  not  see  the  use,  your  language  ought  to  be,  *  O  Lord, 
how  manifold  are  thy  works!  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all!' 

**  Now,  all  that  we  require  is,  that  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  be  ap- 
plied to  the  word  of  God.  There  ju-c  things  in  the  apostolic  writings  of 
which  neither  we,  nor  much  abler  critics  than  we,  can  see  the  meaning  or 
the  use.     Be  it  so.     Are  wc  then  to  conclude  that  they  really  have  nei- 
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thei  meaning  nor  umV  Or  arc  we  tu  adopt  tlic  tlM  more  s«c«|>ing  cw- 
diuion,  that  there  is  no  sneh  tiling  as  iDS[uration  at  ^V  But  upon  nlot 
grounds,  we  ask,  are  vi-  ti>  ailopt  a  mode  of  leoaoninf!  here,  the  utt«r  qb- 
aurdity  of  which  clearl\  appears  the  moinent  that  it  is  applied  to  toy 
other  department  of  till'  \si)rks  or  ways  of  God?  Had  we  never  secu  any 
part  of  Scripture  but  ^i  ll'u  '>l>siiiri>  ic%ts.  «e  could  hnvc  hod  do  idea  of 
their  inspiratioD.  But  now,  whc[i  lookioj;  at  them  wc  turn  to  other  parts 
of  the  Divine  word,  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  and  satisfied  that  we  can  no  more  trace  the  wnrii  of  redemp- 
tion through  all  its  [BtnificatiDnsi,  llian  we  can  tract-  any  other  of  the 
works  of  God,  we  conclude  that  the  same  Divine  vri^dom  and  goodness 
which  are  so  clearly  written  on  i(,  a>  lar  as  we  can  trace  it,  arc  ^uoDjr 
■o  where  we  can  trace  it  no  larther — we  would  no  more  think  of  oew- 
modelling  the  word  of  God  by  (he  expuncdon  of  a  text  that  ntight  appt!ar 
to  us  useless,  than  wp  would  of  new- modelling  cieation  by  the  extinction 
of  every  thing  of  which  we  see  not  the  use. 

"  The  priodple  against  which  we  aie  coatending — that  the 

Apcotles  did  not  always  write  under  the  influence  of  plenaiv  inspiration — 
a  principle  which  has  unhappily  been  adopted  by  many  whom  the  chrit- 
tian  church  will  long  and  deservedly  revere — is  a  principle  which,  if  ooce 
birly  established,  and  carried  to  its  ultimate  results,  will  leave  us  no  ground 
upon  which  to  rest  the  sole  of  our  foot,  till  it  lairly  settle  us  down  in  the 
cheerless  gloom  of  atheism.  '  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  littie  firekind- 
lethr  k  is  well,  however,  that  it  is  a  principle  as  irrational  as  it  is  pa- 
nidous,  and  has  sprung  from  partial  and  narrow  Tiews  of  the  Insptret. 
If  it  is  to  be  adopt«d,  let  it  at  least  be  supported  by  arguments  that  nag 
justify  us  to  our  own  understanding  for  its  adoption.  This,  it  may  be 
•aid,  is  to  speak  very  slightingly  of  aiguments  that  have  proved  conclusive 
to  men,  compared  with  whom  we  are  babes  of  an  hour  old.  True,  tbej 
have  so.  But  this  just  shows  us  by  what  a  cobweb  a  mighty  mind  may 
be  entiiiif;li>d_l)y  wliiil  hair  Siiiiipsdn  may  be  sometimes  bound.  Ai. 
these  are  lliiii[;s  (liat  feeiiiigly  jiersiiade  its  what  we  are,  and  niojt  iiupri-s- 
sLvely  tL'uch  lis  with  what  caiilioiis  modesty  we  ought  to  ndwuire  even 
tliosc  opinions  of  whose  truth  wc  are  most  confident.  Hut  they  I'till  iinui' 
forcibly  teuch  us  with  what  reverential  ave  it  becomes  us  to  lay  our  Ii.ind 
upon  the  ark  of  God's  testimony — how  little  «c  are  fitted  to  modifv  thai 
word  of  God.  which  b  the  only  safeguard  to  the  wisest  from  error.  No, 
wc  will  not  give  up  a  single  sentence  of  it.  In  the  hour  of  diukiic^s  and 
distress,  it  has  been  a  light  to  our  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  our  putll — our  sup- 
port in  trials — mid  in  temptations  our  sword  and  our  stiietd.  Could  out 
confidence  in  its  chvine  inspiration  be  in  the  slightest  degree  shaken,  we 
feel  that  our  every  liO|)e  is  gone;  and  we  repeat,  that  we  will  not  yield  up 
a  singlu  sentence  uf  it,  though  It  should  be  a  sentence  of  which  wo  can 
neither  sec  the  nieoiiing.  nor  comprehend  the  u^c.  But  rensonini:  in  this 
case,  in  the  same  wav  that  we  do  willi  regard  to  even"  other  departnieri 
of  the  works  and  ways  of  God,  we  will  bend  before  the  Throii,.  of  llie 
All-wise,  and,  depreculiiii;  alike  the  presumplioii  and  tlic  curse  of  ilie  T»;ai 
who  atlds  to  or  takes  from  the  word  of  God,  our  prayer  shall  be,  '  Wluii 
1  know  not,  teacli  thou  me.' " 


